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Preface 


This translation has been made from the critical edition of B. Dom- 
bart and A. Kalb, published in the Corpus Christiamrum series (2 
vols., Turnhout, 1955 ). Despite numerous - and inevitable - mis¬ 
prints, this is the best available edition. I have also from time to 
time consulted the Corpus Scriptorum Erclesiasticomm Latinorum edi¬ 
tion of E. Hoffmann (2 vols., Vienna, 1 S 99 - 1900 ). In view of the 
great length of the text, and in keeping with the general principles 
of the series of which this translation is a part, footnotes have been 
kept to a minimum. For very extensive annotation, the reader is 
referred to the edition of J. E. C. Welldon (see Bibliographical 
Note). No abbreviations have been used which are not standard or 
self-explanatory. 
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St Augustine 

Augustine was born at Thagaste in the Roman province of Africa 
on 13 November 354, to parents of senatorial rank. His mother^ 
Monica, was a Christian; his father Patricius was not, although he 
was received into the Church shortly before his death., Augustine 
was brought up as a Christian catechumen; as was commonly the 
case in the fourth century, however, he was not baptised as a child. 
His childhood seems to have been full of unhappy experiences, 
especially in regard to his education;^ but he writes of his mother 
with great affection, and is grieved by the memory of the pain which 
his youthful lapses caused her. In 370, he went to Carthage to study 
rhetoric. There, he lost touch with Christianity^ and acquired a mis¬ 
tress, who bore him a son called Adcodatus. As everyone knows, he 
regards himself as having lived a deplorable life as a young man, 
although he does not seem to have done much that we should now^ 
regard as very shocking. He read Cicero's dialogue called Hmenstm 
(now' lost), an exhortation to philosophy which fired his enthusiasm 
for learning; he was attracted successively to Manichacism, Scepti¬ 
cism and Neoplatonism; he greatly admired the Enmadi of Plotinus. 
Having taught for some years at Thagaste, Carthage and Rome, he 
accepted a position as municipal professor of rhetoric at Milan in 

' One can onJy with sadness note his rhetorical question at Bk xxj,i 4 ; ‘If anyone 
were offered the choice of suffering death or becoming a child again, who would 
not recoil from the second alternative and choose to die?’ Cf. Confeis.^ 1 , 14 , 
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384, At Milan, he came under the influence of St Ambrose the 
bishop, and two Christian friends, Simplicianus and Pontitianus. 
After much heart-searching, he was converted - perhaps one ought 
to say recalled ^ to Christianity, and baptised by St Ambrose in the 
summer of 386. Returning to Africa, he founded a small religious 
fraternity at Thigaste, was ordained priest in 391, and became 
bishop of Hippo in 395 (Hippo, or Hippo Regius, is modern Ann aba 
in Algeria; in Augustine’s day it was a flourishing seaport, second 
in importance only to Carthage). In addition to his pastoral duties, 
Augustine was for the rest of his life engaged in controversy with 
the various heretics and schismatics who then troubled the Church: 
he produced treatises against the Manichaeans, Arians, Pelagians 
and Donatists, He died at Hippo in 430, while the city was being 
besieged by the Vandals* His feast is celebrated on the day of his 
death, 28 August* His literary output, excluding all dubia and spuria, 
extends to 113 books and treatises, more than two hundred letters 
and over five hundred sermons. 


The City of God 

The City of God is universally regarded as Augustine's greatest 
work. He began it in 413 and worked at it sporadically over the 
next thirteen years, as his episcopal duties and other literary projects 
allowed, publishing it in fascicules along the way. (He tells us (v,26) 
that someone was preparing a reply to the first three books; but no 
such answer has survived, if it was ever written.) The completed 
work appeared in 426, 

On Augustine’s own account (Retractationes, 2,43,2), it was after 
the sack of Rome, in i^io, by Alatic and the Visigoths, that he 
resolved to write the City of God, in rebuttal of those who then 
‘began to blaspheme against the true God more ferociously and 
bitterly than before’. Rome does not, in fact, seem to have suffered 
much damage during Marie's three-day sack; and, as Augustine is 
at pains to point out, her attackers - who were Christians, albeit 
Anans - were remarkably restrained in their treatment of the popu¬ 
lace (see, e,g., ijiff)* But the Romans had become accustomed to 
thinking of their city and empire as eternal. As one might expect, 
the psychological impact of the sack was considerable. And only 
twenty-six years previously, by his edict Cunctos popuhs of 384, the 
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emperor Theodosius 1 had abolished the worship of Rome’s ancient 
gods and established Christianity as the ofhcial religion of the 
empire. Numerous anti-pagan edicts had followed. Not surpris- 
ingly^ a certain current of (largely aristocratic) opinion in the Roman 
world attributed the events of 410 to this change of allegiance. Rome 
is now sufferings it was thought, because she has forsaken the gods 
of her fathers in favour of a God Who counsels meekness and sub¬ 
mission, 

Augustine’s original intention, then, was to answer the charge 
that Christianity was responsible for bringing about the sack of 
Rome. Those parts of the City of God (Bks h-x passim) which are 
largely devoted to this task are easy to summarise. Rome’s misfor¬ 
tunes are not due to the coming of Christianity; she suffered numer¬ 
ous calamities and reversals before Christ was born. Her gods did 
not protect her then, and they have not protected her now, because 
they cannot protect her: they are futile nonentities. They are, more¬ 
over, evil demons who love to lead men into error. This is shown 
by the fact that they wish to be worshipped by means of obscene 
theatrical displays and other degrading performances. All attempts, 
even by authors as formidable as Varro,^ to construct a respectable 
theology out of the farrago of myth and superstition which consti¬ 
tutes popular religion end only in contradiction and nonsense, 

But the City of God rapidly acquired a broader purpose than this 
original one. In 412 - presumably while he was planning the City 
of God according to his initial conception of it - Augustine received 
a letter from a friend and fellow Christian called Marcdlinus. Mar- 
cellinus was a Roman civil servant, deputed by the emperor to the 
delicate and thankless task of trying to resolve the dispute between 
the Catholics and the Donatists. In his letter, he set out certain 
difficulties which he had come across during his discussions with 
educated pagans, and, in particular, with Volusianus, the imperial 
proconsul of Africa. Why are the miracles of Christianity regarded 
as anything specialPaganism has many miracles to boast of, some 
of them more spectacular than the miracles of Christ If God was 
pleased with the sacrifit^ offered to Him by the people of the Old 
Testament, and if He is immutable, why is He not pleased with 


of the moral, religious, military and political culture of Rome 
significam echoes and fragments of Marcus Yarrows Amtqui- 

t fragmentary. Most of his encX^ 

pacdic knowledge of Roman religion seems to come from Varro. 
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such sacrifices now? What good has Christianity brought to Rome? 
Is it not true that^ ever since the old religion was abandoned and 
Christianity taken up, the political and military fortunes of the 
empire have gone from bad to worse? Augustine gives a provisional 
answer to these difficulties in two letters (Epist. 137 and 138)^ in 
which he sketches several of the themes later developed in the City 
of God. At the end of Epist. 138, he promises to deal with these 
matters more fully in a further letter or in a book. This is the 
promise referred to at Bk i,i of the City of God., and of which the 
City of God itself is the fulfilment. 

We may notice in passing, however, that Augustine mentions the 
possibility of writing a book about the two ‘cities* brought into being 
by the fall of the angels in his De gmesi ad iitteram (11,15,20), writ¬ 
ten between 402 and 413. Also, as early as 405, in his work called 
De cateckizandis rudihus (see 19,31-21,38) he speaks of ‘two cities, 
one of the wicked, the other of the holy, which endure from the 
birth of the human race to the end of time’. It is reasonable to 
conjecture that a City of God in some form or other would have 
been written even had the sack of Rome not occurred, and even 
without the correspondence with Marcellinus. 

In a letter written to an African Christian called Firmus, to whom 
he was sending a copy of the work, Augustine says: 

There are twenty-two sections: too many to bring together into 
one volume. If you wish to make two volumes, you should 
divide them in such a way that there are ten books in the first 
and twelve in the second. If you wish to have more than two, 
you should make five volumes. Let the first contain the first 
five books, in which I write against those who claim that the 
worship of the gods - or, as I should rather say, of evil spirits - 
leads to happiness in this life. Let the second volume contain 
the next five books, written against those who think that such 
deities are to be worshipped by rites and sacrifices in order to 
secure happiness in the world to come. Let the three following 
volumes contain four books each; I have arranged this part of 
the work in such a way that four books describe the origin of 
that City, four its progress - or, rather, its development - and 
the final four the ends which await it.^ 

' This letter was diseovered by Dorn C. Lambot and published by him in the Revue 
bemdutine, 51 (1939), pp. logfT. Fora useful amplification of this description see 
Au^mne: Concerning The City of God against the Pagans, trans. Henry Betten- 
son with an Introduction by John O^Meara ( 2 nd edition, London, 19 S 4 ), pp. 
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This division into sections of so highly discursive a work is inevi¬ 
tably rather inexact; but it is useful as a broad description. The 
chapter headings which appear in this translation may be by Augus¬ 
tine himself, although they are more probably the additions of sub¬ 
sequent editors. 

Partly, no doubt, because of the episodic nature of its compo¬ 
sition, but partly also thanks to Augustine^s habitual peculiarities of 
Style, the City of God is not an easy book to read. Augustine is 
addicted to long and involved sentences (sometimes he gets lost in 
them himself); he is much given to repetition, the pursuit of lengthy 
digressions, and to labouring a point; he is capable of great obscurity 
and tedium; some of his arguments are weak, tendentious and 
unfair, Peter Brown, one of Augustine’s most distinguished modem 
biographers, gives a summary of the character of the work as a 
whole which the reader may think more charitable than it deserves. 

Even Augustine thought it a bit too long; and we tend to dis¬ 
miss it, as Henry James dismissed the Russian novels of the 
last century, as a ‘loose, baggy monster’. Above all, Z)e Civitate 
Dei is a book of controversy. It should never be treated as 
though it w'cre a static, complete photograph of Augustine’s 
thought. It reads Like a film of a professional boxing champion¬ 
ship: it is all movement, ducking and weaving. Augustine is a 
really stylish professional: he rarely relies on the knock-out; he 
is out to win the fight on points, It is a light carried on in 
twenty-two books against nothing less than the whole pagan 
literary culture available to 

Nor, by the same token, is the Ctty of God an easy book to translate. 
Some of Augustine’s past translators have, it must be said, yielded 
to the temptation to ‘improve’ on the original, cither in the interests 
of some religious preference of their own or in order to make diffi¬ 
cult passages or arguments seem clearer. In translating the City of 
God, I have followed the straightforward principle that the only task 
of the translator is to translate. I have, in other words, tried to give 
as veracious a rendering of Augustine’s Latin as possible, including 


Mxvii-ixxviii. Augustine gives a shorter, but broadly similar, description at 
Hetrm,, 243 2, For pmal descriptions in the City i>f G^d itself, see 11,2; 111,1; 
JV,if, v[, Preface and Ch. i; x(,[; xii,[; xvjjr,i, 

P Augustine', in Hcryl Smalley (ed.), Trend, in Medieval 

r&iutcal ibought (Oxford, 1965), p, 1, 
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his many awkwardnesses and obscurities. Where necessary, 1 have 
sacrificed elegance to accuracy, and 1 have not tried to mitigate the 
fact that some parts of what he says (particularly when engaged in 
scriptural commentary and interpretation) are difficult to make 
sense of 1 have sometimes had to translate more freely than 1 should 
wish, simply in the interests of intelligibility. Where it has not been 
possible to give a literal translation, I have at any rate tried to 
convey the meaning and flavour of Augustine’s text as faithfully as 
1 could, If this translation contains difficulties, this is because those 
difficulties appear in the original, I have tried to remain as indepen¬ 
dent as possible of the previous translators whose versions 1 have 
consulted; although it goes without saying that I am greatly 
indebted to them. 

Augustine’s political thought 

At first glance, it may seem to the reader odd that this enormous 
work, so full of biblical exegesis and defunct theological contro¬ 
versy, should excite the interest of historians of political thought to 
the extent that it does. Despite the apparent belief of some authors 
to the contrary, Augustine does not offer a 'theory’ or ‘philosophy’ 
of history^ or politics. The City of God is not, and is not intended 
to be, a treatise, systematic or otherwise, of political thought. There 
is no discussion in it of the merits or demerits of the different forms 
of government; there is no sustained attempt to recommend an 
ideal, or a best possible, state. Here, as in Augustine’s other mature 
writings, all else is auxiliary to his theological purpose. Insofar as 
the elements of Augustine’s political, social and historical thought 
arc represented in the Ctly of Cod, they are present, if one may so 
express it, in much the way that the fragments of a pot might be 
present at an archaeological site. They have to be identified, sorted 
out from large masses of other material, and assembled. When this 
process is complete, however, the resultant picture is a relatively 
clear one: in its broad outlines, at any rate, though there is a good 
deal of room for disagreement and debate over matters of detail/ 

The picture becomes a good deal more detailed and informative, of course, when 
the Cuy of God is read in conjunaion with the numerous other ‘political’ passages 
which are scattered throughout Augustine^s works. Paolucci^s anthology and the 
numerous quotations and references given by H. A, Deane mav he ennsuhed See 
Bibliographical Note for details. 
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In the following paragraphs, I shall give as complete a sunnmary as 
I can. The reader should bear in mind, though, that, for reasons of 
space, I shall have to prescind altogether from discussion of critical 
and interpretational difficulties. 

Augustine’s social and political thinking depends most funda¬ 
mentally upon his understanding (mediated through St Paul) of the 
biblical narrative of the Fall, When God created Adam and Eve 
and placed them in Paradise, their life there vras originally one of 
untrammelled joy. 

The love of the pair for God and for one another was undis^ 
turbed, and they lived in a faithful and sincere fellowship which 
brought great gladness to them, for what they loved was always 
at hard for their enjoyment. There was a tranquil avoidance of 
sin; and, as long as this continued, no evil of any kind intruded, 
from any source, to bring them sadness, (xiV,io) 

Our first parents were subject to one prohibition only: that they 
should not eat of the fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil. Had they not sinned, their happy life would have continued 
for ever. They would have produced others of their own kind with¬ 
out the shame of lust or the pangs of childbirth; they would have 
known no sickness or misfortune; and men would have made the 
transition from earth to heaven without pain and death. 

But man was created with free will. Made by God out of nothing, 
and therefore lacking the supreme perfection of being that only He 
possesses, it was possible for the first human beings to fall away 
from Him through sin: that is, through the free choice of wrong¬ 
doing (cf XIV, 13). The serpent, envious of man’s unfallen state, 
beguiled Eve, and she led her husband into transgression with her. 
Their sin consisted in placing their own wishes before the ordinance 
of God: in allowing their actions to be directed by pride and self- 
love rather than by the love of God. Let no one think that hell is 
too severe a penalty for the original sin. The sin of the first human 
beings was all the more dreadful because so little had been asked of 
them: ‘the unrighteousness of disobeying the command was all the 
greater m proportion to the ease with which it could have been 
observed and upheld’ (xiv,u). 

As their own punishment, Adam and Eve were immediately 
exjKlled from Paradise and made subjea to pain, death and dam¬ 
nation. But, as well as their own punishment, their sin has conse- 
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quences for their offspring also: consequences which determine the 
whole subsequent course of human history, ‘So great was the sin of 
those two that human nature was changed by it for the worse; and 
so bondage to sin and the necessity of death were transmitted to 
their posterity’ (xiv,i). Because Adam and Eve abused it, the free 
will with which mankind was created has been lost: not by Adam 
and Eve merely, but by every single member of the human race 
whose first parents they are, ^The choice of the will, then, is truly 
free only when it is not the slave of vices and sins. God gave to the 
will such freedom, and, now that it has been lost through its own 
fault, it cannot be restored save by Him Who could bestow it’ 
Created to love God, man, by succumbing, in the person 
of his first parent, to self-love when he had a choice, has lost the 
capacity to choose; or, at least, he can now choose only in the sense 
of selecting which of the many available sins actually to commit. 
He has become so dominated by self-love that, unless he is aided 
by the unmerited gift of God’s grace, it is now not possible for him 
to do anything except sin: that is, to live, as Augustine habitually 
puts it (e g, xv,i), ‘according to man’ rather than ‘according to 
God*. 

Because of the original sin, then, each one of us comes into the 
world worthy of damnation: subject to ‘the necessity of death’. This, 
to Augustine’s mind, is the dominant fact of our individual and 
social existence. He does not really explain to us why or how the 
original sin has such consequences for all mankind, rather than 
merely for those who committed it; and he does not discuss the 
obvious difficulties which his view encounters, God’s dispensation 
is hidden from us, but we are not entitled to question its fairness. 
It is, he considers, a matter of faith that the subsequent condition — 

rnoral, social and political - of mankind has been determined by the 
sin of our first parents* 

It is not insignificant that the first city was founded by Cain, the 
fratricidal son of Adam (see, e.g., xv,i; 5). It is dearly Augustine’s 
view that, had the Fall not occurred, the state, and the various 
devices of coercion, punishment and oppression which we associate 
with the state, would not have come into existence. They would not 
have come into existence simply because there would have been no 
need for them. Man is naturally sociable (see, e.g., xix,;; 12), but 
he is not naturally political. Living with a rightly ordered love, and 
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therefore a good will - loving God above ail and neighbour as self- 
men would have been able to dwell with one another in spontaneous 
peace and co-operation (see^ e.g,^ xiv,6f; lo). It was God’s original 
intention that men were to be equal and ungovemed save by Him. 
They were given dominion over the beasts, but no man was given 
dominion over any other, ‘He did not intend that His rational crea¬ 
ture, made in His own image, should have lordship over any but 
irrational creatures: not man over man, but man over the beasts. 
Hence, the first just men were established as shepherds over flocks, 
rather than as kings of men’ (xtx,i5). 

Fallen man, however, because governed by self-love, is constantly 
subject to destructive emotions and impulses. He is envious and 
vindictive; he loves glory; he desires material riches; he is consumed 
by what Augustine calls libido dominandi, the lust for mastery, the 
desire to dominate others. This desire, Augustine says elsewhere 
(De doctrina Chrktmna^ 1,23) arises out of an intolerable pride which 
refuses to accept that all men are by nature equal (and cf. City of 
God XIV,13). To a considerable extent, the state is an expression of 
these base impulses. It arose out of man’s lust for power and viol¬ 
ence; most of its wars occur because of these things (although Aug¬ 
ustine does acknowledge the possibility of just warfare: see xix,7); 
and it has always existed largely to acquire and preserve those things 
which man desires only because he is greedy and sinful. In this 
sense, the state is a consequence of sin and an occasion for sin. It 
is not, as for Plato and Aristotle, a natural part of human life or a 
natural expression of human capacities. On the contrary, it is for 
Augustine an unnatural supervention, brought into being by the 
fact that man’s naturally sociable nature has been vitiated and made 
selfish by sin. Even at its best, the state is a source of fear, pain, 
and death. Even good judges, because they cannot know men’s 
hearts, have to resort to torture in order to get at the truth; even 
they make mistakes, and sometimes condemn the innocent or let 
the guilty go free. The wise judge can only pray to be delivered 
from his responsibilities (see xix,6). 

The Fall of man did not, as it were, come as a surprise to God. 
God does not exist within, and is not bound by, time. He contem¬ 
plates the whole of eternity in one single glance. Nothing is 
unknown to Him, therefore. Because nothing is ‘future’ or ‘past’ to 
God, nothing is unforeseen or forgotten by Him, and nothing can 
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take Him unawares (see xi,4ff; and cf, Ii,io^i 2 f 0 ‘ Thus, 

He knew from at] eternity ‘that man would sin and that, being 
thereby made subject to death himself, would propagate men 
doomed to die’ (xn,23).^ In His mercy, however. He also resolved 
front all eternity to rescue some few men - only a few, Augustine 
thinks - from the general wreck: He has predestined some members 
of the human race to salvation in spite of sin. And these elect, these 
chosen ones, are members of what Augustine calls the City of God. 
They are those whose vitiated wills are repaired by God’s grace: 
who are therefore able to escape the bondage of self-love, to love 
God as they should, and therefore to merit salvation. By contrast, 
those upon whom God has not chosen to bestow His grace are 
members of the earthly city, the dvitas terrma. The civitas terrena 
is the city of the lost, whose allotted end is eternal damnation: some' 
times Augustine calls it the avitas dtaboH. 

Augustine speaks of these two cities or communities as deriving 
their respective identities, their cohesion, from their members’ 
allegiance to a common object of love* This idea of love as a unifying 
force is very characteristic of Augustine. In a general sense, he 
describes a populus^ a ‘people’, not in terms of race or language, but 
as ‘an assembled multitude of rational creatures bound together by 
a common agreement as to the objects of their love’; from which it 
follows, he says, that ‘if we are to discover the character of any 
people, we have only to examine what it loves’ (xix,24). As to the 
two cities, he says: ‘Certainly, this is the great difference that distin¬ 
guishes the two cities of which we are speaking. The one is a fellow¬ 
ship of godly men, and the other of the ungodly; and each has its 
own angels belonging to it. In the one city, love of God has been 
given pride of place, and, in the other, love of self’ (xtv,i3). Some¬ 
what later in the same book, Augustine says. 

Two cities, then, have been created by two loves: that is, the 
earthly by love of self extending even to contempt of God, and 
the heavenly by love of God extending to contempt of self. The 
one, therefore, glories in itself, the other in the Lord; the one 
seeks glory from men, the other finds its highest glory in God, 


^ IS, however, very explicit in his insistence that man sinned of his own 

ree will In several places, and especially the long discussion at Bk v,9f, he insists 
th^t (jod s foreknowledge is tint the cause of sin. 
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the Witness of our conscience. The one lifts up its head iti its 
own glory; the other says to its God, 'Thou art my glory^ and 
the lifter up of mine head/ (xiv^iS, quoting Psalm 3,3) 

It is important to be clear at this point, however, that Augustine’s 
City of God, ‘a fellowship of godly men’, is not simply coextensive 
with, or a synon)Tn for, the institutional or earthly Church, Cer¬ 
tainly, Augustine’s language is not without ambiguity here. Indeed, 
he is materially inconsistent in this regard, and a number of his 
medieval admirers, misunderstanding him - or perhaps they delib¬ 
erately exploited his inconsistencies - were apt to treat civita$ Dei 
and rimfas terrena simply as alternative terms for the earthly 
embodiments of spiritual and secular power. Broadly speaking, 
however, Augustine’s preferred meaning of the terms is not in 
doubt. The City of God is, as it were, a community which trans¬ 
cends space and time. The elect who are at present alive on earth 
form only a small part of its citizen body. It consists also of those 
angels who remained loyal to God and the souls of the elect who 
have died and are now in heaven with Him, Those members of the 
City of God who are at any time alive on earth Augustine refers to 
collectively as the avitas Dei peregrtm^ the City of God on pilgrim¬ 
age. Augustine’s Gty of God, we might say, is what is usually meant 
by the ‘Communion of Saints’, 

Similar remarks apply to the civttas terrena. It is verv clearly 
exemplified in the great pagan states of antiquity: Babylon, Assyria, 
the pagan Roman Empire; but (again, despite fairly frequent ambi¬ 
guities of language) it is not any one of these states, nor all of them 
taken together. Those of the lost or reprobate who are at present 
alive on earth form part of its membership; but it also includes the 
souls of the damned who have died and who are now suffering in 
hell, and its founder members, so to speak, are the apostate angels 
who, in their pride, fell away from God. The two cities are invisible 

communities whose duration is coextensive with the history of the 
world. 

It should be noted also that many who might seem to be among 
the saved are not. Many people who are outwardly members of the 
institutional Church are, in fact, citizens of the earthly city. 

[WJhile she is a pilgrim in this world, the City of God has with 
her, bound to her by the communion of the sacraments, some 
who will not be with her to share eternally in the bliss of the 
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Some of these are concealed. Some of them^ however, 
join openly with our enemies, and do not hesitate to murmur 
against the God Whose sacrament they bear* Sometimes they 
crowd into the theatres with our enemies, and sometimes into 
the churches with us. (1,35) 

In this wicked world, and in these evil days ,. . many reprobate 
are mingled in the Church with the good Both are as it were 
collected in the net of the Gospel; and in this world, as in a 
sea, both swim together without separation, enclosed in the net 
until brought ashore. (xviii,49) 

It is not correspondingly true, however, that every member of the 
City of God is also a member of the institutional Church (see 
xviii,47fr). The righteous men of the Old Testament, who lived 
before there was a Church in the narrow institutional sense, are 
members of the Gty of God. Augustine even suggests at one point 
(xvni,23) that the Erythraean or Cuniaean Sibyl is a member, 
because she spoke out forcefully against the worship of false gods. 
So far as the earthly contingents of the two cities are concerned, we 
cannot tell by any outward appearance who belongs to which. For 
the time being, the two cities are mingled together in this world, 
sharing its resources and sharing its tribulations also; for God causes 
Ills rain to fall upon good and evil men alike (see, e g., 1,8). They 
will only be visibly divided at the end of history, when Christ will 
come to judge the living and the dead. Then, the sheep will be 
separated from the goats and the two cities will each go away to its 
appointed end: ‘the end to which there shall be no end' (xxnjo). 

Augustine s doctrine of the two cities is intimately associated with 
a Christian perception - it is not in any defensible sense a ‘philos¬ 
ophy’ - of history. Human history, properly conceived, is not the 
history of Livy, but the history of the Bibie. It is not, as certain 
philosophers think, an endless repetition of the same cycle of 
creation and destruction; nor is it the history of the glorious exploits 
of Rome or of any other empire. It is the gradual unfolding of the 
r^i^tive destinies of the two cities, in a linear progression from 
the beginning of history to its end. History is not working towards 
some end or culmination in this world. The true destiny of man^ 

kind, whether it be damnation or salvation, does not lie within, but 
beyond, history. 
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For Augustine, then, membership of the state cannot have the 
ethical significance attributed to it by Plato and Aristotle. The state, 
that is, cannot be the matrix within which man, made wise by edu¬ 
cation and practice, can achieve his distinctive good or end by 
making rational choices and participating in the common life* Man’s 
final good simply does not lie, and cannot be achieved, in this life. 
Moreover, it is only by the grace of God, given to some men by 
God simply as an undeserved gift, that man is enabled to live well 
even in a restricted sense of the word. Without the grace of God 
man is, from the point of view of morality or intentionality, com¬ 
pletely helpless. He cannot by his owm effort achieve any good 
whatsoever, whether by political participation or by any other kind 
of social or political engagement. By his own effort, indeed, he 
cannot achieve anything which is not sinful. Even those heroes of 
Rome’s past who have shown the naost exemplary courage have 
done so either out of the selfish desire for glory or out of misguided 
loyalty to gods or institutions which are not worthy objects of 
devotion, It is only his membership of the City of God or the 
earthly city which has reference to the ethical good of the individ¬ 
ual. There is no one who does not belong to one or other of these 
cites; but these ‘cities’, as we have seen, are not confined to any 
particular place or any particular time. Nor, strictly speaking, can 
anyone be said to ‘participate’ in them: their members are not ‘citi¬ 
zens’ in a way that would have made sense to Aristotle. They are 
the communities of the elect and reprobate respectively, bound 
together by their members’ common love, whether of God or self. 

In this context, we may note Augustine’s well-known rebuttal of 
the traditional claim of the Roman state to be the special embodi¬ 
ment of justice. He sets out to show' that this claim is vacuous by 
way of his critique ~ begun at 11,21 and resumed, several years later, 
at xtx,2i “ of Cicero’s discussion of the Roman commonwealth in 
his dialogue De r^puhhcd. As part of this discussion, Cicero says — 
or causes Scipio Africanus Minor to say — that justice is part of the 
very essence of a commonwealth: that a commonwealth cannot even 
exist unless justice is present. But on this showing, Augustine 
observes, Rome herself never was a commonwealth: that is, accord¬ 
ing to Scipio s own definition, a moral community consisting not of 
a mere multitude, hut of a populus^ a people, ‘united in fellowship 
by common agreement as to what is right and by a community of 
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interest’. What is justice? Augustine adopts the classical common¬ 
place that justice is ‘that virtue which gives to each his due’. But, 
he says - introducing a shift in the meaning of ‘justice’ that can 
hardly he regarded as fair - Rome never extended to the true God 
the worship which is His due. 

What kind of justice is it, then, that takes a man away from the 
true God and subjects him to impure demons? Is this giving to 
each his due? Or are we to call a man unjust if he takes a piece 
of property away from one who has bought it and hands it over 
to someone who has no right to it, yet just if he takes himself 
away from the lordship of the God Who made him, and serves 
evil spirits? ,.. Here, then, is not that ‘common agreement as 
to what is right’ by which a multitude is made into a ‘people’ 
w'hose ‘property’ a commonwealth is said to be. (xix,2r). 

And what is true of pagan Rome is true by implication of ail pagan 
states. Those who do not worship the true God cannot be just men; 
a multitude of such men cannot be a populus in the required sense; 
and such a multitude therefore cannot form a state which is, stricto 
sensu^ just: which is, in short, a res puhlka^ a commonwealth. To the 
extent that they make a relatively safe and orderly life possible for 
their subjects, pagan states can achieve a semblance of justice: justice, 
so to speak, in a loose or incomplete sense of the term, ‘There was, 
of course, according to a more praaicable definition, a common¬ 
wealth of a sort; and it was certainly better administered by the 
Romans of more ancient times than by those who have come after 

them. ’ But this is not true justice; for true justice ‘docs not exist 
other than in that commonwealth whose Founder and Ruler is 
Christ’ (ii,2i). True justice can exist only among the citizens of the 
City of God, and will be fully realised only after this world ends, 
when the City of God, purged of all impure elements, will finally 
enjoy God for eternity. 

These remarks may be taken in conjunction with Augustine’s 
pronouncement at iv,4, where he makes use of the familiar story of 
Alexander and the pirate (a story probably known to him in the 
version given in Bk 3 of Geero’s De repuhlica): ‘Justice removed, 

then, what are kingdoms but great bands of robbers? What are 
bands of robbers themselves but little kingdoms?’ Without justice, 
Augustine says - and presumably he intends this statement to apply 
to all pagan states - the state differs from a band of robbers only in 
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point of size and immunity from consequences. He suggests, 
indeed, that a state might actually originate in a gang of bandits. 
*If, by the constant addition of desperate men, this scourge grows 
to such a size that it acquires territory, establishes a seat of govern¬ 
ment, occupies cities and subjugates peoples, it assumes the name 
of kingdom more openly. For this name is now manifestly conferred 
upon it not by the removal of greed, but by the addition of 
impunity.’ Augustine possibly has in mind here the story, to which 
he refers at 1,34 and 11,29, of how Romulus originally peopled Rome 
by offering sanctuary to criminals. More than six hundred years 
later, writing to Bishop Hermann of Metz, Pope Gregory VII, in a 
conscious or unconscious paraphrase, says, ‘Who does not know 
that kings and princes derive their origin from men ignorant of God 
who, at the instigation of the devil, the prince of this world, raised 
themselves up above their fellows by pride, plunder, treachery, 
murder and every kind of crime.^’^ 

At its worst, then, the state is the institutionalisation of man’s 
most characteristic and destructive weaknesses: greed; vanity; the 
lust for power, possession and glory. Even at its best, the pagan 
state cannot be a commonwealth, a moral community, properly so 
called. It can achieve only a semblance of justice: a justice which 
consists not in the absence but in the mere suppression of discord. 
None of this, however, U to imply that, strictly speaking, Augustine 
is hostile to the state or opposed to it. In this regard, we may make 
four points. 

First, as an important part of his political thinking, Augustine 
acknowledges that even pagan states have an indispensable part to 
play in securing the peace and order which all men want: the peace 
for the sake of which even wars are waged, and without which even 
robbers cannot Jive. Certainly, this peace is not true peace: true 
peace, like true justice, exists only in heaven, when all the antagon¬ 
isms associated with life in a faUen world have ceased (see xrx,27) 
Moreover, it is only a transient and unstable kind of peace, achieved 
and maintained by violence and fear, and often desired only so that 
i^oble ends may be pursued without interruption. But it is none¬ 
theless peace of a kind, and, as such, is a kind of good; it brings 


This fetter may be read in translation in E. Enierton fed ) 
Gregory HI (New York, 1933), pp. i66ff. 
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back a measure of order to a world disordered by sin- In this sense, 
the state may be regarded not only as a consequence of and punish- 
ment for sin, but as a remedy; a means of restraining and controlling 
the disruptive aspects of human behaviour which are the result of 
sin. As such, it brings benefit to Christians and non-Christians alike; 
Tor, while the two cities are intermingled, we also make use of the 
peace of Babylon’ (xix,36). 

Second, despite its association with man’s fallen condition, the 
state has not come into being against the wishes of God, as it were* 
On the contrary, its existence is in accordance with His wishes and 
at His command, 'i'he state has its place in the divine will and plan, 
foreknown, foreordained and with its own proper purpose. Voicing 
what was to become a commonplace of medieval political thought 
(although not, oddly enough, quoting the famous dictum of St Paul 
at Rom, 13,iff), Augustine insists that all power comes from God, 
whether conferred upon good rulers or bad, 'He gives happiness in 
the kingdom of heaven only to the godly. Earthly kingdoms, how¬ 
ever, He gives to the godly and ungodly alike, as it may please Him, 
Whose good pleasure is never unjust... He Who gave power ... 
to the Christian Constantine also gave it to the apostate Julian’ 
(v,2i). Wicked rulers are instruments of God’s punishment. The 
emperor Nero, for example, was a ruler noted for abominable 
cruelty and wickedness. ‘But the power of lordship is given even to 
such men as this only by the providence of the supreme God, when 
He judges that the condition of human ajTairs is deserving of such 
lords. The divine voice is clear on this matter, for the wisdom of 
God speaks as follows: ‘By me kings reign, and tyrants possess the 
land” (v,i9, quoting Prov. 8,15). (We may notice in passing here, 
however, that Augustine consistently fails to make the rather ob¬ 
vious distinction between the divine authority of the institution of 
government and the divine authority of the individual ruler. This 
omission was to have a significant bearing upon medieval dis¬ 
cussions of whether or not an unjust ruler may be resisted.)** 

Third, Augustine is certainly not without admiration for the 
deeds and fortitude of the heroes celebrated in the history of Rome: 
Marcus Regulus, Gaius Mucius Scaevola, the Decii, Curtius and 

S« R. TA, aod A. J. Orlyle, A Hatary <?/ Mediittval Political Theoty in the West 

(5tn uiiprcssion, Edinburgh and London, 1963), pp, 151^ 169. 
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the rest. Misguided as they were in what they desired and loved, 
these are men who, in some ways, are a salutary e:sample to the 
Christian (see especially V,i8). Indeed, he suggests that God has 
allowed the Roman state to achieve greatness precisely in order to 
furnish us with such an example. 

Thus, when illustrious kingdoms had long existed in the East, 
God willed that there should arise in the West an empire 
which, though later in time, should be more illustrious still in 
the breadth and greatness of its sway. And, in order that it 
might overcome the grave evils which had afflicted many other 
nations. He granted it to men who, for the sake of honour and 
praise and glory, so devoted themselves to their fatherland that 
they did not hesitate to place its safety before their own, even 
though they sought glory for themselves through it. {v,i3) 

Moreover, it was not only for the sake of rendering due reward 
to the citizens of Rome that her empire and glory were so 
greatly extended in the sight of men. This was done also for 
the advantage of the citizens of the eternal City during their 
pilgrimage here. It was done so that they might diligently and 
soberly contemplate such examples, and so see how great a love 
they owe to their supernal fatherland for the sake of life eternal, 
if an earthly city was so greatly loved by its citizens for the sake 
of merely human glory. (v,i6) 

Nor is Augustine without admiration for the intellectual achieve¬ 
ments fostered by the culture of the pagan state. He speaks with 
consistent respect of Plato, Varro, Plotinus and Porphyry, His own 
philosophical range is somewhat restricted by his lack of all but 
a smattering of Greek, He seems, for example, to have first-hand 
knowledge of only the Meno and Timaeus of Plato in Latin trans¬ 
lations, But it is clear that he cannot entirely shake off his respect 
for the accomplishments, insofar as he understands them, even of 
those whom he wishes to oppose. 

Fourth, and predictably enough, Augustine considers that, in 
contrast to the radical injustice of the pagan state, the specifically 
Christian state comes as close to accomplishing justice as it is poss¬ 
ible to come on earth. ‘IL, he says, at 11,19 (quoting Psalm 148,110, 

the kings of the earth and all nations, princes and at) the judges 
of the earth, young men and maidens, old men and children", 
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people of every age and each sex; if those to whom John the 
Baptist spoke, even the tax gatherers and the soldiers: if all 
these together were to hear and embrace the Christian precepts 
of iustice and moral virtue, then would the commonwealth 
adorn its lands with happiness in this present life and ascend to 
the summit of life eternal, there to reign in utmost blessedness. 

The Christian state, imperfect though it inevitably is, can nonethe¬ 
less provide a milieu within which the Church can do her work 
effectively and the Christian life can be lived by its citizens. The 
Christian ruler can, in his own person, furnish his subjects with an 
example of piety and humility. At v,24 Augustine gives a descrip¬ 
tion in nuce of the life and tasks of the Christian emperor* 

For we do not say that certain Christian emperors were happy 
because they ruled for a longer time, or because they died in 
peace and left behind sons to rule as emperors, or because they 
subdued the enemies of the commonwealth, or because they 
were able to avoid and suppress uprisings against them by hos¬ 
tile citizens. For even certain worshippers of demons, who du 
not belong to the kingdont of God to which these emperors 
belong, have deserved to receive these and other gifts and con¬ 
solations of this wretched life; and this is to be attributed to 
His mercy. Who does not wish those who believe in Him to 
desire such things as their highest good. Rather, we say that 
they are happy if they rule justly; if they are not lifted up by 
the talk of those who accord them sublime honours or pay their 
respects w-ith an excessive humility, but remember that they 
arc only men; if they make their power the handmaid of His 
majesty by using it to spread His worship to the greatest poss¬ 
ible extent; if they fear, love and worship God; if they love that 
Kingdom which they are not afraid to share with odters more 
than their ow'n; if they are slow to punish and swift to pardon; 
if they resort to punishment only when it is necessary to the 
government and defence of the commonwealth, and never to 
gratify their own enmity; if they grant pardon, not so that 
unjust men may enjoy impunity, but in the hope of bringing 
about their correction; if they compensate for whatever severe 
measures they may be forced to decree with the gentleness of 
mercy and the generosity of benevolence; if their owti self- 
indulgence is as much restrained as it might have been 
unchecked; if they prefer to govern wicked desires more than 
any people whatsoever; if they do all these things not out of 
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craving for empty glorj^ but from love of eternal felicity; and 
if^ for their sins^ they do not neglect to offer to their true God 
the sacrifices of humility and contrition and prayer. We say 
that, for the time being, such Christian emperors are happy in 
hope and that, in time to come, when that to which we now 
look forward has arrived, they will be so in possession. 

This speculum prindpk was to have many imitators in the centuries 
to come. Reading it, one is inevitably struck by the words, if they 
make their power the handmaid of His majesty by using it to spread 
His worship to the greatest possible extent\ Two chapters later 
in the same book (V,a6), Augustine refers approvingly to Emperor 
Theodosius's famous submission to the authority of Bishop 
Ambrose of Milan in 390; and, in the same place, he congratulates 
that emperor on his readiness ‘to assist the Church in her labours 
against the ungodly by means of the most just and merciful laws'. 
Also, we know from Augustine's letters on the subject that, despite 
initial misgivings, he came eventually to feel that the Church may 
and should call upon the secular magistrate to aid her in her struggle 
against heretics and schismatics.’^ Certainly, it would be a major 
error of interpretation to suppose that, in the City of God or any¬ 
where else, Augustine offers a ^theory* of Church and State, or 
regnum and sacerdotium, or that he suggests in any definite sense 
that the secular authorities are subordinate to or the servants of the 
Church. There is no doubt, however, that, in The City of God and 

elsewhere, he does present us with some of the components of such 
a theory. 


Augustine s political thought cannot be called systematic. Arguably, 
indeed, it is rather misleading to synthesise his more or less scat¬ 
tered remarks into a continuous narrative. In fact, he does not really 
regard political relationships or doctrines as having any particular 
importance considered merely as such. After all, he says, ‘what dif¬ 
ference docs it make under what rule a man lives who is soon to 
die, provided only that those who rule him do not compel him to 
do what IS impious and wicked?' (v.iy). It is largely because his 
political thought developed in so ad hoc a fashion and is expressed 
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so incidentally that it is so notoriously full of inconsistency and 
ambiguity. Having said this^ however, we may identify at least three 
important respects in which he is of enduring interest to the his¬ 
torian of political thought. First, Augustine confronts more fully 
than any of his Christian predecessors the ethical and political doc¬ 
trines and assumptions of classical philosophy, at least insofar as 
these are mediated to him to him through Latin sources. In an 
intelligible sense, Augustine forms the turning-point from which 
the historian can date the beginning of the medieval Christianisation 
of political thought. Second, he develops a comprehensive critique 
of the moral and political tradition of imperial Rome: he decon¬ 
structs the ideology of Rome as the eternal city, whose peace and 
justice are the peace and justice of the world.Third - and this, 
perhaps, is the main point - his ideas form a clear and important 
stream of inspiration for political writers from the ninth to the four¬ 
teenth centuries. The doctrine of the two cities (much misunder¬ 
stood and misrepresented, but importantly so); the association of 
political power with sin, and with all that is base, ignoble and 
destructive in man; the idea of man’s utter dependence upon divine 
grace, as bestowed through the agency of the Church, if he is to be 
anything more than a condemned sinner; the suggestion that the 
Church might and should call upon secular rulers to assist her: all 
these things were to take their place alongside the other familiar 
themes of medieval political controversy. As Augustine wishes the 
terms to be understood, a people, and therefore a commonwealth, 
cannot be truly such unless, in addition to whatever legal or social 
bond it has, it is united by a common w'orship of the true God. 
Viewed in terms of the subsequent history of political thought, this 
is, to say the least, a rather pregnant idea. 


On this subject, see espeddly Donald Earl, 
Rome (London, 1967). 
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A brief chronology of Augustine^s life 
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397-400 
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416 

430 


Born Thagastc, 13 November. 

Began to study rhetoric at Carthage. 

Attracted to Manichaeism; became a Manichaean auditor. 
Taught rhetoric at Thagaste and Carthage. 

Inspired to seek wisdom by Cicero’s 
Taught rhetoric at Carthage. 

Taught rhetoric at Rome; became disenchanted with 
Manichaeism. 

Accepted position at Milan; feU under the influence of 
St Ambrose and Milanese Christians. 

Converted to Christianity; earliest written work, Contra 
academttosj completed at Cassiciacum, 

Baptised, Holy Saturday^ by St Ambrose. 

Established small monastic community at Thagaste, 
Ordained priest at Hippo; established monastic community 
there. 

Became bishop of Hippo. 

Confessions. 

Began work on the City oj God. 

Finished the City of God. 

Died^ iS August, at Hippo. 
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The literature on Augustine is, of course, very extensive indeed* 
The following is only a selection, and, with one exception, does not 
include works in languages other than English, 

Augustine’s life is known to us chiefly from his own autobio¬ 
graphical writings: Confimom and Retractattones^ the latter being a 
kind of literary autobiography. Confessions has been translated into 
English many times, with varying degrees of success and sometimes 
in abridged editions. See, for example, the translation by H. Chad¬ 
wick (Oxford, 1991). We also have a biography of Augustine writ¬ 
ten, probably within two or three years of his death, by St Possidius, 
bishop of Calama: Samti Augustini Vita Scripta a Possidio Episcopo^ 
edited with introduction, notes and an English translation by Her¬ 
bert T. Weiskotten (Princeton, 1919), There is another translation 
by F, R, Hoare in his The Western Fathers (London, 1954). There 
are excellent modern biographies of Augustine by Gerald Bonner 
Augustine of Hippo; Life and Controver^es, Oxford, 1986) and 
Peter Brown (Augustine of Hippo: A Biography^ London 1967; this 
book contains chronological tables of Augustine’s works and lists of 
English translations). See also J, Burnaby, Amor Dei (London, 1938) 
and J, J, O’Meara, The Young Augustine (London, 1980). 

For matters of general, philosophical and literary background, see 
especially A. H. Armstrong, An Introduction to Ancient Philosophy 
(London, 1965); P, Brown, Religion and Society in the Age of Samt 
Augustine (London, 1972); C. N. Cochrane, Chnsttamty and Classi¬ 
cal Culture (Oxford, 1940); E. R. Dodds, Pagan and Christian m an 
Age of Anxiety (Oxford, 1965); D. Earl, The Moral and Political 
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Tradition of Rome (Londoiij 1967); W, H, C, Frcnd, The Domthl 
Church (Oxford, 1952); A, Momigliano (ed.), The Conflict hetmen 
Pagant!^ and Chrkiiamty in the Fourth Centuryi (London, 1963); J, 
J, O’Meara, Porphyry Philosophy from Oracies in Augustine (Paris, 
1959); H. fl. Scullard, A History of the Roman World from gSS 
146 BC (London, 1935); and From the Gracchi to Nero (London, 
1959)- f or a general survey of Augustine’s thought and intellectual 
development, see Eugene TeSelle, Augtistine the Theologian 
(London, 1970); see also E. Gilson, The Christian Philosophy of Saint 
Augustine (New York, i960). 

The standard work on Augustine’s political thought considered 
at its most general is H. A. Deane’s The Political and Social Ideas 
of St Augustine (London, 1963)* This book is essential reading for 
anyone who wishes to set the City of God in its proper context. A 
useful anthology of political passages from Augustine’s writings 
been compiled by H, Paolucci, The Political Writings of Saint Augus¬ 
tine of Hippo, This was published as a Gateway Paperback in 1962, 
but is unfortunately now out of print See also G. J, Lavere, The 
Political Realism of Saint Augustine’, Augustinian Studies i r (1980); 
The Influence of Saint Augustine on Early Medieval Political 
Theory’, Augustinian Studies 12 (1981); R. A. Markus, Saeculum: 
History and Society in the Theology of St. Augustine (London, 1970)* 
On the City of God specifically, see N* H. Baynes, ‘The Political 
Ideas of St. Augustine’s De Ctvitate Dep (Historical Association 
Pamphlet, London, 1936); J, N. Figgis, The PoUticai Aspects of S. 
Augustine's City of Cod' (London, 1921); E, L. Fortin, ‘Augustine’s 
City of God and the Modern Historical Consciousness’, Revien> of 
Politics, 41 (1979); R. Martin, The Two Cities in Augustine’s Pol¬ 
itical Philosophy’, of the History of Ideas, 33 (1972); T. E. 
Mommsen, ‘St. Augustine and the Christian Idea of Progress: The 
Background of the City of Godi\ Journal of the History of Ideas, 12 
(1951). H.-X. Arquilliere, L’Augustinisme politique (revised edition, 
Paris, 1972) should be regarded as indispensable* 

When the reader comes across a particularly baffling passage, a 
good plan is to compare the same passage in several different trans¬ 
lations, in the hope - often justified - that the various translators’ 
shots at making sense of it will add up to something intelligible. 
There are a number of translations which might be used for this 
purpose. The translation of Augustine’s works published under the 
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general editorship of Marcus Dods (15 vols., Edinburgh, r872-8) 
is, on the whole, excellent; although it is gradually being supplanted 
by more modern versions. The translation of the City of God by 
Marcus Dods et al, w'htch forms part of this series (vols. f and 11) is 
on the whole quite faithful lo the original, although there are 
uneven passages and some substantial inaccuracies. (Confessions is 
vol. XIV of this series.) The seventeenth-century translation of the 
City of God by John Healy, edited by R. V. G. Tasker and intro¬ 
duced by Sir Ernest Barker (T.ondon and New York, 1945), is, to 
put it charitably, very free. The Loeb Classical Library edition 
{1957-72) seems to me very accurate, but suffers somewhat from 
being the work of several hands. It also suffers from being published 
in seven inconvenient little volumes. Henry Bettenson’s version 
(Penguin tdassics, London, 1984) is in many respects useful and 
clear; but this translator is in my view rather too much given to 
paraphrase and anachronism. Heavily abridged translations have 
been done by R. H. Barrow, Introduction to St. Augustine, The City 
of Cod (London, 1950) and by J. W. C. Wand (London, 1963). The 
edition by J. E. C. Welldon {S. Anrelii Auguslini. . . De Civitate Det 
... (2 vols., London, 1924), though not a translation, may be found 
useful for its very full notes in English. Bishop Welldon's edition 
also has several useful appendices in which matters are discussed 
w hich it has not been possible to include here. 
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The City of God against the Pagans 




Book 1 


Preface: The plan and argument of the work here 

undertaken 

Most glorious is the City of God: whether in this passing age, where 
she dwells hy faith' as a pilgrim among the ungodly, or in the secur¬ 
ity of that eternal home which she now patiently awaits until 
'righteousness shall return unto judgment’,^ but which she will then 
possess perfectly, in final victory and perfect peace. In this work, O 
Marceltinus, most beloved son - due to you by my promise - 1 have 
undertaken to defend her against those wko favour their own gods 
above her Founder, The work is great and arduous; but God is our 
helper,' 

1 know, however, what efforts are needed to persuade the proud 
how great is that virtue of humility which, not by dint of any human 
loftiness, but by divine grace bestowed from on high, raises us above 
all the earthly pinnacles which sway in this inconstant age. For the 
King and Founder of this City of which we are resolved to speak 
has revealed a maxim of the divine law in the Scriptures of His 
people, where it is said, '^God resisteth the proud but giveth grace 
unto the humble.But the swollen fancy of the proud-spirited 
envies even this utterance, which belongs to God, and loves to hear 
the following words spoken in its own praise: ‘To spare the humble 
and subdue the proud.’" 

Thus, when the nature of the work here undertaken requires us 
to say something of it, and as occasion arises, we must not pass over 
in silence the earthly city also: that city which, when it seeks mas¬ 
tery, is itself mastered by the lust for mastery even though all the 
nations serve it, 


Cf. Ilab, 2,4; Rom. 1,17; GaL 3,11; Heb. 10,38. 
‘ Psalm C|4,15. 

’ Cf, Psaiin j f8,6, 

^ James 4,6; i Pel, 5,3, 

' Virgil, bi8s3. 
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I Of the enemies of Christ’s name whom the 
barbarians spared for Christ’s sake during the sack of 

the city 

For it is from this earthly city that the foes against whom the City 
of God must be defended come forth. Many of these foes have, 
indeed, become honourable enough citizens of the City of God 
when the error of their ungodliness has been corrected. Many, how¬ 
ever, still burn fiercely against her with the fires of hatred, and are 
ungrateful to her Redeemer for His manifest blessings. They forget 
that they would not be able to wag their tongues against her today 
had they not, when fleeing from the enemy's steel, found in her 
sacred places the lives in which they take such pride. Have not even 
those Romans whom the barbarians spared for Christ's sake become 
enernies of Christ’s name" I’he shrines of the martyrs and the 
churches of the apostles are our witnesses; for during the sack of 
the city they sheltered those who fled to them: both their owm 
people and strangers.*^ Thus far the bloodthirsty foe raged, but no 
farther. There, his savage fury acknowledged its limit, and those of 
the enemy who were merciful conducted thither those whom they 
had spared, lest others who did not possess a similar mercy might 
fall upon them. Indeed, whenever those savage men, who elsewhere 
raged in the usual fashion of an enemy, came to the place where 
what the rules of war would have permitted elsewhere was forbid¬ 
den, all the ferocity with which they smote was curbed, and their 
greed for captives subdued. 

In this way, many escaped who now bewail these Christian times 
and impute to Christ the ills which the city suffered. But the good 
which they received when, in honour of Christ, they were permitted 
to live: this they impute not to Christ, but to their own fate. If they 
had any right perception, they would rather attribute the bitter and 
harsh things which they endured at their enemies’ hands to divine 
providence. For divine providence often corrects and destroys the 
corrupt w'ays of men by wars, and tests the righteous and praise¬ 
worthy by such afflictions of this mortal life, either conveying them 
to a better world when they have been proved, or detaining them 
still on this earth for further service. 


Cf. Orosiuji, Hist, 7,3g; jemme, Epia. Z7,i2f, 
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Moreover, they ought to attribute it to these Christian times that, 
contrary to the usages of war, the cruel barbarians spared them in 
the name of Christ: either anywhere at all, or in those places - the 
broadest of places, chosen to contain great multitudes, so that mercy 
might be bestowed more largely - especially dedicated to Christas 
name. They ought, therefore, to give thanks to God: they ought 
now to flee to His name in truth, in order to escape the punishment 
of eternal tire, seeing that so many of them made use of that name 
falsely in order to escape the pains of the immediate rout. For 
among those whom you now see insolently and shamelessly 
insulting the servants of Christ are many who would not have 
escaped that ruin and disaster had they not feigned to be servants 
of Christ themselves. And now, with ungrateful pride and most 
ungodly folly, they oppose His name in their impurity of hean, and 
so incur the punishment of eternal darkness, who once flew to that 
name with lying countenance so that they might enjoy a passing 
light. 


z That in no wars ever before recorded have the 
victors spared the vanquished for the sake of their 

gods 

Many histories have been composed of the wars waged both before 
Rome w'as founded and after her rise and accession to imperial 
pow'er. Let our adversaries read these histories and produce any 
instance of a city captured by invaders where the enemies who 
seized it spared those whom they found taking refuge in the temples 
of their gods. Or let them produce an instance of any barbarian lord 
who commanded that, when a town was entered, no one should be 
smitten who was found in this temple or thar 7 Did not Aeneas see 
Priam before the altars ^drench with blood the fires that he himself 
had blessed?'^ Did not Diomedes and Ulysses ‘slay the guardians of 
the topmost citadel, seize the sacred image, and with bloody hands 


I'here are instances, however, After the siege of Tyre, Alexander spared those 
who had taken refuge in the temple of Hercules (Arrian, Anahms, 7,24). After 
the battle of Coronea^ Agesilaus showed similar mercy to the Theban hoplites 
who had fled to the temple of Itonian Athene (Plutarch, Ag^stiaui, iq). 

" Aen., 2,^02. 
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dare to touch the fillets of the virgin goddess^?^ Nor, moreover, are 
the words which come after these true; that ‘henceforth, the hope 
of the Greeks dwindled and passed away’. For, even after this, they 
conquered; after this they destroyed Troy with fire and sword; and 
it was after this that they hewed dow'n Priam as he sought sanctuary 
at the altars. 

Nor was it because she lost Minerva that Troy perished. For 
what had Minerva herself lost first, that she was unable to prevent 
I'roy fn)m perishing? Her guards, perhaps? Exactly so; for when 
these were slain, she could be stolen. It was not, therefore, the men 
who were protected by the effigy, but the effigy by the men. Why 
was she worshipped, then, so that she might defend the fatherland 
and its people: she who could not manage to defend even her own 
guards? 


3 How imprudent the Romans were in believing that 
they might derive any benefit from the gods who 
could not protect Troy 

Behold what manner of gods they were to vs^hom the Romans were 
pleased to entrust the protection of the cityf 0 too great and miser¬ 
able error! They are angry with us when we say such things about 
their gods; yet they are not angry with their own authors, to whom 
they paid a fee to teach them such things! Indeed, they deemed 
those very teachers entirely worthy to receive a public stipend and 
other honours. In the works of Virgil (who is read by small boys 
precisely so that, when their minds are steeped in this great and 
most famous and best of all poets, he may not easily be abolished 
into forgetfulness; as Horace says: ‘New vessels long retain the taste 
of what they first contained’)"’ ^ in the works of this Virgil, then, 
Juno is introduced as hostile to the Trojans, and as inciting against 
them Aeolus, king of the winds, saying, ‘A people hateful to me 
now sails the Tyrrhenian sea, bearing Ilium and her vanquished 
gods to Italy.’" Was it prudent, then, thus to entrust Rome, lest 
she be vanquished, to these ‘vanquished gods’? But perhaps this 

Atn.^ i,i66fr. 

Epist. 

" Aert., 
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Juno spoke as an angry woman, not knowing what she said. Whar 
of Aeneas himself, then, so often called ‘the Pious’? Does he not 
speak as fotlow^s: ‘Panthus, Othrys’s son, priest of the citadel and of 
Phoebus, bearing in his hands the vanquished gods, and dragging 
his little grand.son, comes running to my door, beside himself"?’^ 
Aeneas, too, therefore, does not hesitate to say that the gods were 
‘vanquished\ And is it not clear that the gods w^re rather entrusted 
to him than he to them, when it is said to him, 'Troy commends 
her sacred objects and her gods to you’?^^ 

Virgil, then, speaks thus of the gods: he says that they W'ere van¬ 
quished and commended to a man so that, though vanquished, they 
might somehow^ escape. Is it not madness, therefore, to suppose that 
Rome could wisely have been entrusted to such protectors, and that 
she would not have been sacked had she not lost them? On the 
contrary: to worship vanquished gods as rulers and defenders - 
w^hat is this but to hold fast not to good deities, but to bad omens? 
How much wiser to believe not that Rome would have avoided that 
disaster had the gods not perished first, but rather that the gods 
themselves would have perished long before had not Rome pro¬ 
tected them for as long as she could! For who, w'hen he directs his 
attention to the matter, does not see how' vain it is to suppose that 
she could not be conquered w^hile under vanquished defenders, and 
that she therefore perished because she lost the gods who were her 
guardians? In truth, the only cause of her perishing was that she 
chose to have guardians who could themselves perish- When they 
wrote and sang of vanquished gods, therefore, the poets were not 
merely lying to serve their own purposes. Rather, they were men 
of intelligence whom truth had compelled to make confession. 

But it will be more appropriate to treat of these matters carefully 
and fully in another place.For the time being, I shall set out, as 
well as I can, what I have undertaken to say of those ungrateful men 
who blasphemously impute to Christ the evil which they deserve to 
suffer by reason of their own moral wickedness. The fact that even 
such as these were spared for Christ’s sake they do not condescend 
to notice, and in the madness of their blasphemous wickedness they 
exercise their tongues against His name. They exercise those very 

3,293. 

Bk iii,3ff. 
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tongues which used that name falsely so that they might live: those 
tongues which, in the places consecrated ro Him, they restrained in 
terror. Then, they were kept safe and protected in a place where, 
thanks to Him, they were unharmed by their enemies; yet now they 
burst forth from that sanctuary as His enemies, cursing Him! 

4 Of the sanctuary of Juno in Troy^ which freed no 
one from the Greeks, and the churches of the 
apostles, which protected all who sought refuge in 
them from the barbarians 

As I have said, Troy herself, the mother of the Roman people, was 
not able to protect her own citizens, in the places consecrated to 
her gods, from the fire and steel of the Greeks - who themselves 
worshipped those same gods. Rather, indeed, 1n Juno’s sanctuary 
the chosen guards, Phoenix and the fell Ulysses, kept watch over 
the spoils. Here, at every hand, the Trojan treasure, stripped from 
the burning shrines and altars of the gods - bowls of solid gold, 
and looted finery - are brought together, great crowds of boys and 
fearful women stand about.’ ^ 

The place consecrated to so great a goddess, then, w'as chosen 
not so that no one might lawfully be ted out of it captive, but so 
that captives might be imprisoned in it at pleasure. Compare, now, 
that sanctuary — not the sanctuary of one of the common or vulgar 
mob of gods, but of the queen of all the gods, the sister and wife 
of Jupiter himself!^^ - with the memorial shrines of our apostles. 
Into the former were carried spoils stripped from the burning 
temples of the gods: not to be returned to the vanquished, but to 
be divided up among the victors. Into the latter, the possessions of 
the vanquished, even though found elsewhere, were brought back 
with honour and most conscientious scruple. In the former, liberty 
was lost; in the latter, preserved. In the former, bondage was 
enforced; in the latter, proscribed. In the former, men were forced 
mto slavery as the property of the enemies who had overcome them; 
in the latter, they were conducted to freedom bv the merciful 
Finally: the temple of Juno was chosen by the fickle and insignifi^ 
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canl Greeks as the scene of avarice and pride; but the churches of 
Christ were chosen^ even by the monstrous barbarian^ as places of 
mercy and humility. 

Perhaps^ though, the Greeks did after all, in that victory of theirs, 
spare the temples (if the gods whom they shared with the Trojans? 
Perhaps they did not dare to smite or enslave the miserable and 
defeated Trojans who took refuge in them? Perhaps, after the 
fashion of poets, Virgil has misled us? No. On the contrary, he has 
depicted the usual custom of an enemy when sacking a city. 

5 Of the account which Cato gives of the universal 
custom of an enemy when sacking a city 

For as Sallust, a historian noted for his veracity, writes, Cato him- 
self did not omit to mention this custom in the speech w'hich he 
delivered to the Senate concerning the conspirators. ‘Maidens and 
boys are violated; children plucked from the embrace of their par¬ 
ents; the mothers of families endure whatc\er might be the pleasure 
of the victors; temples and houses are despoiled; there is slaughter 
and burning; in short, all is filled with arms, corpses, slaughter and 
lamentation.’’’ Had he here made no mention of the temples, we 
might have concluded that the enemy was disposed to spare the 
seats of the gods. Yet the Roman temples had cause to fear these 
horrors not from alien foes, but from Catiline and his accomplices: 
most distinguished senators and Roman citizens! These, however, 
were plainly abandoned men, and the parricides of their fatherland. 


6 That not even the Romans, when they captured 
cities, spared the vanquished in their temples 

But why need our account review the many nations which have 
waged war with one another and never spared the vanquished in 
the seats of the gods? Let us consider the Romans themselves. Lor 
us, I say, recollect those very Romans who in high praise are said 
to spare the humble and subdue the proud’, and w'ho preferred 
‘rather to forgive than to avenge a wrong’.'* 

Can!., 5i,g; although this is a mistake: the speech to which Augustine refers is 
Caesar’s, nor Caro’s. 

Catii., 9,5. 
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As their dominion grew broader, the Romans stormed, captured 
and overthrew many great cities. Let them tell us, then, what 
temples they were accustomed to exempt, to ensure that any who 
fwiught sanctuary there might be free. Did they do this, perhaps, 
but the writers of their annals say nothing of it? Would those writ¬ 
ers, who with such great zeal sought things to praise, omit to men¬ 
tion whai they themselves would have regarded as instances of out¬ 
standing piety? Marcus Marcellus, the esteemed Roman personage 
who captured the splendid city of Syracuse, is said to have wept 
before its fall, and to have shed his own tears before he shed its 
blood. Also, he took care to preserve the modesty even of his enemy; 
for before the victor gave the command to enter the city, he issued 
an order that no free person was to be violated. The city was, how¬ 
ever, overthrown according to the custom of war. Nowhere do we 
read that this most chaste and dement commander gave instructions 
that anyone who took refuge in this temple or that should remain 
unmolested; and this certainly would not have been omitted by wri¬ 
ters who could not pass over in silence either his weeping or his 
edict that modesty was not to be outraged. Fabius, conqueror of the 
City of Tarentum, is praised for having abstained from looting its 
images. Indeed, when his scribe raised mth him the question of 
what he wished done with the many images of the gods which had 
been captured, he even flavoured his restraint with a joke. P'or he 
asked of what kind they were; and when word was brought to him 
that many of them were not only large but armed, he said, *Let us 
leave these fearsome gods to the Tarentines!’ Since, therefore, the 
authors of the Roman annals could not refrain from mentioning 
cither the weeping of the one or the laughter of the other ~ neither 
the former’s chaste mercy nor the latter’s humorous restraint - 
would they omit to mention it if these commanders had shown such 
forbearance to any men, in honour of their gods, as to forbid slaugh¬ 
ter or captivity in any temple? 

7 That the cruelties which occurred during the sack 
of Rome were in accordance with the customs of 
war, whereas the acts of clemency which took place 
arose from the power of Christ’s name 

Therefore, whatever devastation, slaughter, looting, burning and 
alfliction was committed during that most recent calamity at Rome, 
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ill this was at any rate done according to the customs of war. What 
set a new and unprecedented standard in such affairs, however, was 
that the savage barbarians appeared under an aspect so gentle that 
the most capacious churches were chosen and set aside by them to 
be filled with the people who were spared. These churches were 
places in which no man was to be smitten, whence no man was to 
be dragged, into which many were led by their merciful enemies in 
order to be set free, and whence none were led away into captivity 
by cruel foes. Whoever does not see that this is to be attributed to 
the name of Christ and to the Christian age is blind. Whoever sees 
it but does not praise it is ungrateful. Whoever would begrudge 
such praise is mad. God forbid that any prudent man should impute 
this merely to the ferocious barbarians! For their minds, utterly 
savage and utterly cruel, were dismayed, bridled and miraculously 
tempered by Him Who long ago said through the prophet, ‘I will 
visit their transgression with the rod, and their iniquity with stripes. 
Nevertheless, my lovingkindness will I not utterly take from 
rhem.'^^ 


8 Of the advantages and disadvantages which are for 
the most part common to both good men and bad 

Someone will say, ‘But why did the divine mercy extend even to 
the wicked and ungrateful?^ What arc we to suppose, except that it 
was held out by Him Who daily ‘maketh His sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust’?^" 
Some, reflecting upon this, have repented of their ungodliness and 
reformed themselves. Others, however, have, as the apostle says, 
despised the riches of God’s goodness and His forbearance by 
reason of their hardness of heart and their impenitent heart’. These 
have treasured up Tor themselves wrath against the day of wrath 
and revelation of the righteous judgment of God, Who will render 
to every man according to his deeds’.^’ Nonetheless, the forbearance 
of God invites the wicked to repentance, just as the chastisement 
of God leaches forbearance to the good. So too, the mercy of God 
embraces the good, to cherish them, just as God’s severity seizes 


iit 


ii 


Pidlm 89,3if. 
Matt. 5,45. 
Rom. 3,4fT. 
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ihe wicked^ to punish them. It has pleased the divine providence to 
prepare for the righteous in the world to come good things which 
will not be enjoyed by the unrighteous, and punishments for the 
ungodly with which the good will not be tormented. He has, how¬ 
ever^ willed that the good and evil things of this world should be 
common to both, so that we may neither grasp too eagerly after 
those goods which are seen to be possessed by the w'icked also, nor 
dishonourably flee those evils with which even the good are gener¬ 
ally afflicted. 

Also, of the highest importance here is the use made both of 
those things which are deemed fortunate and those which are called 
adverse. For the good man is neither buoyed up by the good things 
of this world nor cast down by its ills; whereas the wicked man, 
because he is corrupted by good fortune, experiences misfortunes 
of this kind as punishments. Nonetheless, God often clearly shows 
Himself to be at work even in the distribution of good and bad 
fortune. For, plainly, if every sin were visited now^ with evident 
punishment, nothing would be reserved for the last judgment. On 
the other hand, if no sin were punished now' by a clearly divine 
intervention, it would be believed that there is no divine providence, 
So too in the case of prosperity: if God did not grant tt to some 
who pray as the clearest possible proof of His bounty, we should 
say that such things are not His to give. On the other hand, if He 
were to grant it to all who pray, w-e should judge such things to be 
no more than the due reward of our service, and such service would 
make us not godly, but, rather, greedy and covetous. 

Although this is so, however, the good and the wicked are not 
themselves without differences merely because, in those cases where 
they are afflicted ^ually, there is no difference in what they both 
Suffer. For the dissimilarity of the sufferers remains even where 
there is a similarity in what they undergo; and even though they 
suffer the same torment, virtue and vice arc nonetheless not the 
same. In the same fire, gold glows but chaff smokes, and under the 
same flail straw is crushed and grain purified; nor is the oil of the 
olive mingled with the lees because extracted under the weight of 
the same press. By the same token, when one and the same force 
falls upon the good and the wicked, the former are purged and 
purified but the latter damned, ruined and destroyed. Hence it is 
that, under the same affliction, the wicked hate and blaspheme God 
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while the good pray and praise Him. What is important^ then, is 
not what is suffered, but by whom; for, stirred up by the same 
motion, mud gives forth a dreadful smell, yet ointment has a sw^et 
fragrance. 

g Of the reasons why correction is inflicted upon the 
good and the wicked equally 

Bearing these things carefully in mind, therefore, what did the 
Christians suffer in that time of devastation that would not serve 
rather to raise them up than harm them? First, let them reflect 
humbly upon those very sins by reason of w'hich God in His anger 
has filled the world wnth such great calamities. For though they are 
very far from being shameful and ungodly criminals, they still do 
not find themselves so entirely unacquainted with fault as to judge 
themselves undeserving even of temporal penalties for their mis¬ 
deeds. Let us leave aside the fact that each man, no matter how 
praiseworthy his life may be, succumbs now and then to bodily 
lusts. No doubt he does not fall into dreadful crimes and the depths 
of shame and the abomination of ungodliness; but at least he com¬ 
mits some sins cither rarely, or, in the case of lesser sins, so much 
the more frequently. Leaving this aside, however, is there anyone, 
pray, who treats as they should be treated those very persons on 
account of whose horrible pride, luxury, avarice and execrable 
wickedness and impiety, God, as He warned long ago, now' smites 
the earth? Is there anyone whose life among them is as a life lived 
among such people ought to be? 

For often do we ignore the duty of teaching and admonishing, 
and sometimes even of rebuking and correcting, sinners. We do this 
cither when w'e weary of the effort, or when wc hesitate to offend 
their dignity, or because we wish to avoid enrnities which might 
impede and injure us in respect of some temporal thing which either 
our greed still desires to obtain or our infirmity fears to lose. So it 
is, then, that, even though the lives of wicked men are displeasing 
to the good, so that the good do not fall with them into that dam¬ 
nation which is prepared for the wicked after this life, nonetheless, 
because they arc lenient towards the damnable sins of the wicked, 
the good are justly scourged alongside them in this world even 
though their own sins are light and venial, and even though they 
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certainly do not deserve to suffer eternal punishment. It is right 
that they should know bitterness in this life when they are afflicted 
by God in common with the wicked; for, because they loved the 
sweetness of this life, they neglected to be bitter to the wicked. 

If anyone refrains from rebuking and correcting evildoers because 
he is waiting for a more propitious time, or for fear of making 
matters worse by doing so, or because he fears that, if he does so, 
others who are weak may be discouraged from living a good and 
godly life and driven and turned away from the faith: this restraint 
is dearly occasioned not by greed, but by the counsel of love. It is 
blameworthy, however, when men who live differently from the 
wicked, and abhor their deeds, nonetheless spare the sins of others 
when they ought to reform and reprove them. It is blameworthy, 
that is, when they do this for fear of offending persons who might 
injure them in respect of things which good men may, indeed, law¬ 
fully and innocently use, but which they are using more greedily 
than they should, given that they are pilgrims in this world, bearing 
with them the hope of a heavenly country. 

Many Christians are, of course, weaker men: men who live a 
married life; who have, or wish to have, children; and who have 
houses and families. It is to these that the apostle speaks in the 
churches, teaching them how they should live and admonishing 
them: wives with husbands and husbands with wives; children with 
parents and parents with children; servants with masters and mas¬ 
ters with servants.^^ And these, because they take pleasure in acquir¬ 
ing many temporal goods and many earthly things, are afraid to lose 
these things. But it is not only persons of this kind who do not dare 
to offend even those whose lives, utterly foul and depraved, dis¬ 
please them. On the contrary: even those who embrace a higher 
order of life - who are not entangled in the bonds of matrimony, 
and who are moderate in their use of food and raiment - often 
abstain from chiding the wicked. They do so because they fear the 
treacheries of the wicked and their assaults on their reputation and 
wellbeing. Thus, though they do not fear them so greatly that any 
threats or wickedness whatsoever would induce them to commit 
similar offences themselves, they arc nonetheless unwilling to 
rebuke crimes that they would not join with the wicked in com mi t- 

Eph, 5,j2-6,g; Coloss. 3,181’f. 
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ting. They are reluctant to do so, even though their rebukes might 
correct others, lest, if such correction prove impossible, their own 
wellbeing and reputation should encounter peril or destruction. And 
this is not because they consider their wellbeing and reputation to 
be necessary to secure the instruction of others. Rather, it is because 
of a weakness which loves a flattering tongue and human praise, 
and fears the judgments of the vulgar and the hurt or destruction 
of the body.^^ It is, in short, because of certain ties of selfishness, 
and not the offices of love. 

This seems to me, therefore, no small part of the reason why 
good and wicked men are afflicted alike when it pleases God to 
punish abandoned morals with the infliction of temporal penalties. 
For both are afflicted together not because they lead a wheked life 
together, but because they love this present life. They love it, not 
equally, indeed, but together nonetheless; whereas the good ought 
to despise it so that the wicked, rebuked and corrected, may attain 
to eternal life, If, however, the wicked refuse to be their companions 
in attaining it, let them be borne and loved as enemies; for, as long 
as they live, it will always be uncertain whether their minds will 
not be changed for the better. 

The position of laymen who do not readily rebuke the wicked is 
not as bad as that of the clergy to whom, through the prophet, it is 
said: "He shall die in his sin; but his blood I shall require at the 
watchman’s hand.’^'^ The latter’s is a much graver case, because the 
"watchmen’ - that is, those who are set over the people - have been 
appointed in the churches precisely so that they may not be ienienr 
in rebuking sins. Nor, however, is that man free from guilt of this 
kind who, even though he is not set over them, nonetheless notices 
many sins deserving of admonition and reproof in the people with 
whom he is associated by the necessities of this life, yet ignores 
them: who ignores them because he is afraid of giving offence, and 
for the sake of those things which it is not unworthy to use in this 
life, but which it is unworthy to love so much. 

Then again, there is another reason why the good are afflicted 
with temporal evils, as in the case of Job: so that the human spirit 
may be tested in itself, and the great strength of its piety known, 
by which it loves God even without reward. 

Cf, I Cor. 4,3, 

Ezek. 33,6. 
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10 That the saints suffer no loss in losing temporal 

things 

Having duly considered and investigated these things, then, let us 
now turn to the question of whether any evil has befallen the faith¬ 
ful and godly that was not turned to their good. Or are we to con- 
dude that the utterance of the apostle was in vain w'hen he said, 
'We know that all things work together for good to them that love 
God’?^^ They lost all they hid. Their faith? Their godliness? The 
goods of the inward man who is rich before God?^* These are the 
riches of the Christians, of which the great apostle spoke: 

But godliness with contentment is great gain. For we brought 
nothing into this world, and it is certain we can carry nothing 
out. And having food and raiment let us be therewith content. 

But they that will be rich fall into temptation and a snare, 
and into many foolish and hurtful lusts, w^hich drown men in 
destruction and perdition. For the love of money is the root of 
all evil; which while some coveted after, they have erred from 
the faith, and pierced themselves through with many sorrows,^^ 

Those who lost their earthly riches in the sack, therefore, if they 
had held those things in the manner of which they had heard, as 
one poor without but rich within - that is, if they had made use of 
the world as if not using - would have been able to say, with 
one sorely tempted yet never conquered: ‘Naked came I out of my 
mother’s womb, and naked shall I return into the earth: the Lord 
gave and the Lord hath taken away; as it pleased the Lord, so has 
it come to pass: blessed be the name of the Lord.’^^ As a good 
servant, Job held the will of his Lord to be a great treasure in itself, 
through attendance upon which his spirit should grow rich. Nor 
was he saddened to lose in life those things which he would in any 
case shortly lose in death. But those weaker Christians who, even 
though they did not prefer these earthly goods to Christ, nonethe¬ 
less clung to them with no small desire, discovered in losing them 
how much they had sinned in loving thern. For they grieved in 

Rom. 8,28. 

Cf. Lute t2,sT. 

I Tim. 6,6fr. 

Cf- T Cor. 7,31, 
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proportion as, in the words of the apostle quoted above, they had 
pierced themselves through with many sorrows. For it was fitting 
that the lesson of experience should be added to those who had for 
so long neglected the lesson of speech. 

When the apostle says, ‘They that will be rich fall into temp¬ 
tation’,and so on, he is in truth condemning not the possession 
of riches, but greed for them. For, speaking elsewhere, he teaches, 

Charge them that arc rich in this w'orld, that they be not high- 
minded, nor trust in uncertain riches, but in the living God, 
Who giveth us richly all things to enjoy; that they do good, 
that they be rich in good works, ready to distribute, willing to 
communicate; laying up in store for themselves a good foun¬ 
dation against the time to come, that they may lay hold on 
eternal life.^' 

Those who made such use of their riches are consoled for light 
losses by great gains. They are more gladdened by those spiritual 
things which they have preserved all the more securely by freely 
giving of their earthly goods, than saddened by the loss of those 
things which they would have lost anyway, even had they fearfully 
withheld them. For they could lose nothing on earth save that which 
they would be ashamed to carry away from it. They heeded the 
counsel of God, Who said to them: ‘Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves break through and steal; but lay up for yourselves treasures 
in heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and w-here 
thieves do not break through nor steal; for where your treasure is, 
there will your heart be also/^^ They have proved in time of tribu¬ 
lation how wise they were in not despising that truest Teacher, that 
most faithful and redoubtable Guardian of their treasure. Many 
men, indeed, rejoiced that they had laid up their earthly riches in a 
place where, as it happened, the enemy did not break through. How 
much more certainly and securely, though, were those able to 
rejoice who, by the counsel of God, had betaken themselves to that 
place where the enemy could not possibly break through! 

My friend Paulinus, bishop of Nola, is a man who willingly 
abandoned immense wealth and become exceedingly poor, yet 

I Tim. 6,9. 

I rmi. 

Malt 6,19(1 
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abundantly holy. I learned from him afterwards that^ when the bar¬ 
barians sacked Nola itself and he was held captive by them^ he used 
to pray in his heart: Lord, let me not be tortured for the sake of 

gold and silver; for Thou knowest where all tny treasures are.' He 
kept all his goods where he had been counselled to hoard and treas¬ 
ure them up by Him Who had foretold that these evils would come 
to pass in the world. 

In any case, those who obeyed the Lord w'hen He taught them 
where and how they should lay up their treasures did not lose even 
their earthly riches when the barbarian invasion came. By contrast, 
those who now regret that they did not obey have learnt the right 
use of such things: if not by the wisdom which would have fore¬ 
stalled their loss, at least by the experience which has followed it. 

Again, some good and Christian men were subjected to torture 
in order to make them surrender their goods to the enemy. But 
these could neither betray nor lose that good by which they w^ere 
themselves made good. Also, if they preferred to be tortured rather 
than forsake the mammon of unrighteousness,’^ they were not go(>d. 
Rather, those who suffered as much for gold as they ought to have 
suffered for Christ should have been moved by this to learn to love 
Him. They should have learned to love Him Who enriches those 
who suffer for Him with eternal felicity, rather than gold and silver: 
rather than the gold and silver for which, whether they concealed 
them by lying or relinquished them by truth-telling, it was wholly 
worthless to suffer. For no one lost Christ by confessing Him under 
torture, and no one saved their gold other than by denying Him. 
Perhaps, then, the tortures which taught them to love an incorrupt¬ 
ible good were of more benefit to them than those goods whose love 
brought torture upon their heads without any valuable fruit. 

But there were certain others who, even though they had nothing 
to hand over, were tortured because they were not believed. Per¬ 
haps, however, these persons were greedy to possess. Perhaps, 
though poor, they were not so by a holy act of will. To these, then’ 
It was necessary to demonstrate that not only wealth, but even the 
desire for it, is worthy of such tortures, And even if they had no 
hidden store of gold and silver because they had resolved to lead a 
better life - I do not know if there were any such, to whom it 

'' Cf, Luke i 6 ,g. 
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happened that they were tortured in the belief that they had wealth: 
but even if this did happen, he who under those tortures confessed 
holy poverty surely confessed Christ. For this reason, even if he did 
not succeed in making his enemies believe him, the confessor of 
holy poverty could not be tortured without a heavenly reward. 

They say that many persons, including Christians, were laid low 
by the protracted famine. This also, how^ever, the good and faithful 
turned to right use by bearing it with godliness. For those whom 
the famine slew^ it rescued from the ills of this life, as does bodily 
sickness, and those whom it did not slay it taught to live more 
moderately; it taught them to fast more diligently. 

11 Of the end of this temporal life, and whether it 
matters if it comes later or sooner 

But many Christians were slaughtered, and many were consumed 
by a great variety of dreadful deaths. If this is hard to bear, however, 
it is at any rate common to all who have been bom into this life, I 
know this: that no one has ever died who had not been going to die 
eventually. The end of life makes a long life the same as a short 
one; for the one is not better and the other worse, and the one is 
not greater and the other lesser, when both no longer exist. But 
what does it matter what kind of death has put an end to this life, 
as long as he whose life has ended is not compelled to die a second 
time? And when, under the daily contingencies of this life, every 
mortal man is, so to speak, threatened with innumerable deaths, 
and it is uncertain which one of them will overtake him, is it, I ask, 
better to suffer one and die, or to live and fear them all? I do not 
overlook the fact that a man would rather live long and fear many 
deaths than die once and dread none of them thereafter. Bur it is 
one thing to consider death as something that the fearful instinct of 
the flesh seeks in its infirmity to flee from, and another to contem- 
plate it carefully with the reason of the mind. Death is not to be 
deemed an evil when a good life precedes it; nor is death made an 
evil except by what follows death. Therefore, those who are of 
necessity bound to die need not care greatly by w'hat means they 
will eventually die, but into what place they will be brought by 
dying. Since, then, Christians know how much better was the death 
of the godly pauper licked by the tongues of dogs than that of the 
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impious rich man clad in purple and fine linen,^^ what harm did 
those terrible deaths do to the dead who had lived well? 


12 Of the burial of men^s bodies, and that Christians 
lose nothing even if burial be denied 

Moreover, so great was that massacre that not all the bodies of the 
dead could be buried. A godly faith, however, does not much shrink 
from this fact, holding fast to the assurance that not even the raven- 
ing beasts will injure the bodies of those who are to rise again,and 
that not a hair of their heads will perish.^* If anything that the foe 
had chosen to do to the bodies of the dead might be harmful to 
their future life, the Truth certainly would not have said: ‘Fear not 
them which kill the body, but are not able to kill the souh’^^ 

Perhaps, however, someone is foolish enough to argue that, on 
the one hand, those who slay the body are not to be feared before 
death, kst they slay the body, but that, on the other, they are to be 
feared after death lest they will not permit the body, now slain, to 
be buried- What Christ says is false, then - ^Be not afraid of them 
that kill the body, and after that have no more that they can - 
if they can, after all, do such great harm to our corpses, God forbid 
that what the Truth has said should be thought false! Those who 
kill the body are said to have acconipJished something only because 
there is sensation in the body w'hen they kill it. Afterwards, how¬ 
ever, they have nothing that they can do, because there is no sen¬ 
sation in a dead body. There are, then, many Christian bodies not 
covered by the earth; but no one has separated them from Heaven, 
nor from the earth which is wholly filled with the presence of Him 
Who knows whence He will raise that which He has created. 

It is, indeed, said in the psalm: ‘The dead bodies of Thy servants 
have they given to be meat unto the fowls of the heaven, the flesh 
saints unto the beasts of the earth. Their blood have they 
shed like water round about Jerusalem; and there was none to bury 


^ Luke 
Cf. Psalm 79,2, 
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This, however, was said in order to give emphasis to the 
cruelty of those who did these things rather than to the misery of 
those who suffered them. For though, in the sight of men, these 
things may seem hard and dire, ^precious in the sight of the Lord 
is the death of His saints’.'^ Therefore, the care bestowed upon the 
ceremony of burial, the place of interment, the procession of mour¬ 
ners: alJ these things are done more to comfort the living than to 
aid the dead. If a costly burial were of any benefit to the ungodly, 
then a cheap one, or none at all, w'ould harm the godly. His retinue 
of servants furnished for the purple-dad Dives a funeral magnifi¬ 
cent in the sight of men. But far more glorious in the sight of God 
w'as that given to the poor man with his sores by the angels who 
bore him not to a marble tomb, but to the bosom of Abraham."^^ 
Those against whom 1 have undertaken the defence of the City 
of God laugh at these things; but even their own philosophers deem 
it contemptible to bestow care upon a funeral. And often whole 
armies, as they died for the soil of their fatherland, cared not where 
they were to lie afterwards, or for what beasts they might be food. 
In this matter, we may applaud the poets when they say, ‘His cover¬ 
ing is the sky who has no Our adversaries, therefore, have 

no reason to make unburied bodies an occasion for mocking the 
Christians. For the Christians have been promised that this fallen 
flesh shall be restored not only from the earth, but from the most 
secret heart of the other elements into which it has passed away: 
that it shall be given back and made whole in a moment of time,‘*^ 

13 The reasons for burying the bodies of the saints 

The bodies of the departed should not, however, on this account 
be held in contempt and cast aside: least of all those of the righteous 
and faithful, of which the Spirit has made holy use as the instru¬ 
ments and vessels of all good works. For if a father’s garment or ring 
or something of the kind is precious to his children in proportion as 
their parents are loved, their actual bodies, which we wear far more 

Psalm 79,2f. 

^ Psalm 115,16, 

Luke i6,z2, 
r.ucan, PharsaL^ 7,^19. 
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intimately and closely than any garment, should certainly not be 
despised. For they are not an ornament, or employed as an external 
^id; rather^ they belong to the very nature of man. To the righteous 
men of old, therefore, the last oflices were rendered with pious 
care, and obsequies celebrated and sepulchres provided, while they 
themselves, when alive, gave instructions to their sons for the burial 
and disposal of their bodies. Tobit also, as the angel attests, is com¬ 
mended because he had won Ciod^s favour by burying the dead."^ 
Even the Lord Himself, though He was to rise ag^ain on the third 
day, praises, and commends to our praise, the good deed of the 
pious woman who poured precious ointment over His limbs, and 
who did this against His burial/^* And those who received His body 
from the Cross and lovingly saw to it that it was wrapped and 
buried with honour are also commemorated in the Gospel with 
praise.^ 

These instances certainly do not show that any sensation inheres 
in dead bodies. They do, however, show that the providence of 
God, to Whom such pious offices are pleasing because they signify 
the increase of our faith in the resurrection, extends even to the 
bodies of the dead. Here also, we may learn to our advantage how 
great must be our reward for the alms which we bestow upon those 
who have life and sensation, if God does not overlook even those 
offices lovingly bestowed upon the limbs of lifeless men. Moreover, 
there are also other places where the holy patriarchs, speaking of 
the burial and removal of their bodies, desired that their words 
should be understood in a spirit of prophecy;'^^ but this is not the 
place to treat of such things, for what we have said is enough. 

As we know, the lack of those things necessary to sustain the 
living, such as food and clothing, does not undermine in good men 
the strength of their endurance and patience, even though such Jack 
is a grave affliction. Kor does it blot out piety from the soul: on the 
contrary, it renders it all the more fruitful by cultivation, How 
much less, then, does the lack of those funereal and burial rites 
customarily performed for the bodies of the departed make miser¬ 
able those who are already at rest in the hidden abodes of the godly! 

Tobjt 2,7; 12,12, 

Matt, 26,6fF. 
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And^ by the same token, if such rites were not performed for the 
bodies of those Christians who fell in the sack of that great city - 
or, indeed, of any city - this is a matter neither of blame to the 
living w^ho could not provide them, nor of pain to the dead Avho 
could not feel the want of them. 

14 Of the captiWty of the saints, who never lacked 

divine consolation 

But many Christians, they say, were also led into captivity. This, 
to be sure, would be a great misery, if they could have been led 
away anywhere where they did not find their God. But in the Holy 
Scriptures there are great consolations for this calamity also. The 
three young men were in captivity; Daniel was;^^ other prophets 
were: but God, the Comforter, did not fail them. So also, He has 
not forsaken His faithful people under the dominion of a nation 
which, though barbarian, is nonetheless human, iust as He did not 
desert the prophet in the belly of the whalc.^'^Our adversaries would 
rather laugh at these things than believe them, even though, from 
their own written accounts, they believe that Arion of Methymna, 
that sublime lute player, when he was thrown overboard from a 
ship, was received onto the back of a dolphin and borne ashore. 
They tind that tale of ours about the prophet Jonah more unbeliev¬ 
able: plainly, more unbelievable because more marvellous, and more 
marvellous because evidence of a greater power* 

15 Of Regulus, in whom we have an instance of the 
willing endurance of captivity for the sake of 

religion, which, however, could bring him no profit 
as a worshipper of the gods 

Even among their own famous men, however, they have a most 
noble instance of the willing endurance of captivity for the sake of 
religion. Marcus Regulus, a general of the Roman people, was taken 
prisoner by the Carthaginians. But the Carthaginians wished rather 
to secure the return of their owm people than to make captives of 

Dan, 3,12fY; 

^ Jonah 2,1. 
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their enemy^s; and so^ to achieve this end, they sent this Regius 
back to Rome at the head of their own legation. But they first bound 
him by oath that, if he failed to accomplish what they desired, he 
would return to Carthage. He went, and in the Senate persuaded 
them to take the opposite course, because he did not judge it advan¬ 
tageous to the Roman commonwealth to exchange prisoners. After 
so persuading them, he was not compelled by his own people to 
return to the enemy; but, having sworn to do so, he fulfilled his 
oath willingly. Moreover, the Carthaginians put him to death with 
inventive and horrible tortures. They shut him up in a narrow box, 
in which he was forced to stand. This was everywhere pierced 
through with exceedingly sharp spikes, so that he could not lean on 
any part of it without the most atrocious pain; and so they killed 
him by keeping him awake. 

Rightly indeed do the Romans praise a virtue greater than such 
great misfortune. But the gods by whom Regulus swore were the 
same as those who are now thought to have inflicted calamities upon 
the human race for prohibiting their worship. And these gods were 
worshipped precisely so that they might render this life prosperous! 
If, then, they either willed or permitted such suffering to be 
inflicted upon one who kept his oath to them, what worse penalty 

could they impose in anger upon one who dishonoured such an 
oath? 

Why, therefore, should I not draw a dual conclusion from my 
argument? Regulus was so conscientious in his worship of the gods 
that he would neither remain in his own country nor go anywhere 
else, but did not in the least hesitate to return to his bitterest foes, 
because he had sworn an oath. If, on the one hand, he thought that 
this would bring him benefit in this life, he was beyond doubt mis¬ 
taken, for it earned him a horrible death. Indeed, by his example 
he taught that the gods bring no temporal felicity to those who 
worship them. For he, though devoted to their worship, was 
nonetheless defeated and led away captive, and then tortured to 
death by a new, hitherto unheard-of and excessively horrible pun¬ 
ishment. And this happened to him because he refused to do other 
than what he had sworn by them to do! If, on the other hand, the 
worship of the gods does indeed bring happiness as its reward, but 
only after this life, why do men needlessly bewail the present Chris- 
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tian times? Why do they say that this calamity has fallen upon the 
city of Rome because she has ceased to worship her gods? For no 
matter how diligently she worshipped them, she might still have 
been just as unfortunate as Regulus was. Or will someone <)ppose 
the most manifest truth with such madness and amazing blindness 
as to dare to contend that, whereas one man can be unfortunate 
even though he worships the gods, this cannot happen to a whole 
city? In other words, will anyone suggest that the power of the gods 
is better able to protect many men than a single individual, even 
though a multitude is made up of individuals? 

If, however^ our adversaries say that M. Regulus, even while in 
captivity and suffering torture of the body, could still have been 
happy in the blessedness of a virtuous soul, then let us also seek 
such true virtue: a virtue by which a city also may be made happy, 
as well as a single man. The happiness of a city and of a man do 
not, after all, arise from different sources; for a city is nothing other 
than a concordant multitude of men. For the time being, however, 
1 do not wish to discuss the quality of the virtue that was in Regu¬ 
lus. It is enough, now, that our adversaries are compelled by this 
most noble example to admit that it is not, after all, for the sake of 
bodily goods, or for the sake of those things which come to men 
from without, that the gods arc to be worshipped; for Regulus pre¬ 
ferred to be without all such things rather than offend the gods by 
whom he had sworn. 

What, then, are we to make of men who glory in having such a 
citizen, yet fear to have such a city? If they do not fear this, then 
let them confess that what befell Regulus can also happen to a city 
which worships the gods as diligently as he did; and let them there¬ 
fore not reproach the Christian age. Since, how^ever, our discussion 
began with those Christians who were also made captives, let those 
who impudently and foolishly mock our most w'holesomc religion 
consider the example of Regulus and hold their peace. He wor¬ 
shipped the gods diligently, and faithfully kept the oath that he had 
sworn by them; yet he was deprived of the only fatherland he had, 
and suffered in captivity a lingering death by cruel torture at the 
hands of his enemies: and our adversaries do not consider that their 
gods are disgraced by this. Still less, then, should the name of 
Christian be reproached with the captivity of its servants, who, 
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awaiting a heavenly fatherland with true faith, know that they are 
pilgrims even in their own habitations/'’ 


16 Whether the violation suffered in captivity by 
consecrated virgins could defile their virtue of soul 
even though their will did not consent 

Again, our adversaries imagine themselves to be charging Christians 
with a great crime when, enlarging upon the theme of captivity, 
they add also the violations committed not only upon married 
women and maidens intending to marry, but also upon certain con¬ 
secrated virgins. Here, however, although our discussion is forced 
into the narrow space between modesty and reason, we say that 
neither faith, nor godliness, nor that virtue which is called chastity, 
is really at stake, 

But we are not here so much concerned to return an answer to 
outsiders as to bring comfort to our own people. In the first place, 
then, let this be stated and affirmed: that the virtue by which life is 
lived rightly has its seat in the soul; that it directs the members of 
the body from there; that the body is made holy by the exerdse of 
a holy will; and that, while this will remains unshaken and steadfast, 
nothing that another does with the body, or in the body, that the 
sulferer has no power to avert without sinning in turn, is the fault 
of ffie sufferer. Not only the infliction of pain, but also the gratifi¬ 
cation of lust, is possible upon the body of another; but when any¬ 
thing of this kind is done, the chastity to which the most resolute 
soul holds fast is not struck down. It may be, however, that shame 
bursts in nonetheless, for fear that someone will think that an act 
which, perhaps, could not have been undergone without some 
bodily pleasure occurred with the consent of the mind also. 


17 Of suicide committed through fear of punishment 

or dishonour 

What person of human feeling, then, would refuse to forgive those 
women who for this reason slew themselves rather than suffer in 

Cf. Heb, n,[3, 
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such a way? And as for those who refused to sUy themselves, lest 
they avoid the crime of another only by a sin of their own: whoever 
makes that a matter of reproach to them will not himself escape the 
charge of foolishness. For if it is not lawful for a private person on 
his owm authority to slay even a guilty man whose death has not 
been authorised by any law^, certainly he who slays himself is also a 
murderer; and the more innocent he was of that for which he 
thought he ought to die, the more guilty is he w'hen he kills himself. 
We rightly detest what Judas did; but the judgment of truth is that, 
W'hen he hanged himself, he increased rather than expiated the guilt 
of that accursed betrayal. For though he w'as penitent at death, he 
left himself no room for wholesome repentance when he despaired 
of the mercy of God. If this is so, then, how much more should he 
w'ho has no sin in him to be punished by such means refrain from 
killing himself! For Judas, when he slew himself, slew' a wicked 
man; but he ended this life guilty not only of Christ's death, but of 
his own also. For though he killed himself for his own crime, killing 
himself was another crime. Why, then, should a man who has done 
no harm do harm to himself and, in slaying himself, slay an innocent 
man so as not to suffer the crime of another? Why should he per¬ 
petrate upon himself a sin of his own so that another's sin might 
not be perpetrated on him? 

18 Of the violence and lust of others endured by a 
helpless body while the mind is unwilling 

There is, however, the fear that lust will defile even when it is 
another's. It will not defile, if it is another’s; and if it defiles, it is 
not another's. Modesty is a virtue of the soul, and has as its com¬ 
panion a fortitude which resolves to endure any evil whatsoever 
rather than consent to evil. But no one, no matter how high-minded 
and modest, has power to control what is done to the flesh, hiir only 
what the mind will consent to or refuse. Who of sane mind, there¬ 
fore, will suppose that purity is lost if it so happens that the flesh 
is seized and overpowered, and another’s lust exercised and satisfied 
on it? If purity can perish in this way, then purity certainly is not 
a virtue of the soul, nor does it belong among those good things 
whereby life is lived well. Rather, it will be numbered among the 
good things of the body, such as strength, beauty, health and so 
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forth, Thtsc are indeed good things; but, if they are diminished, 
this fact does not at all diminish a good and just life. If purity is 
something of this kind, then, why strive to avert its loss even when 
the bodj itself is thereby endangered? If, however, it is a good of 
the soul, then it is not lost when the body is conquered. On the 
contrary , when the good of holy continence does not yield to the 
impurity of fleshly lusts, it sanctifies the body itself Therefore, 
when such continence remains unshaken in its intention not to 
yield, the holiness of the body is itself not destroyed, because the 
will to use the body in a holy fashion persists and, as far as in it 
lies, so also does the power. 

Also, the holiness of the body does not lie in the integrity of its 
intimate parts, nor in the fact that they are not defiled by touch. 
For in various circumstances they sustain injuries, and sometimes 
physicians, in ministering to bodily health, perform operations on 
them which are dreadful to behold. If, for instance, a midwife, while 
examining with her hand the maidenhead of some young woman, 
has, through malice or clumsiness or accident, destroyed it while 
handling it, 1 do not suppose that anyone is so foolish as to deem 
that the young woman has lost any part of her body’s holiness 
merely because the integrity of this part is now lost. For while the 
mind retains the firmness of purpose by virtue of which the body 
itself deserves to be called holy, the violence of another’s lust does 
not take away the body’s holiness, which is preserved by the per¬ 
severance of the mind. 

Again, suppose that some female, already corrupted in mind, 
violating the pledge which she has vowed to God, is going to meet 
her seducer, to be debauched. Do we say that, w^hile she is on her 
way there, she is still holy in body even though the sanctity of mind 
by which the body is made holy is already lost and destroyed? God 
forbid such error! Rather, let us learn from this instance that, on 
the one hand, sanctity of body is not lost while sanctity of mind 
remains, even if the body is overpowered; w'hereas, on the other, 
sanctity of body is indeed lost w'hen the sanctity of the mind is 
violated, even if the body remains intact, A woman who has been 
overcome by violence and violated by the sin of another, therefore, 
has done nothing for which she ought to punish herself with volun¬ 
tary death, Still less ought she to do so before the event; for let not 
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the certain guilt cf murder be incurred while an outrage which is 
not even her own yet remains uncertain. 

19 Of Lucretia, who slew herself because she was 

ravished 

W'ith clear reason, then, do we say that, when a woman’s body is 
overpowered but the intention to remain chaste persists nonetheless, 
and is unaltered by any consent to evil, the crime belongs only to 
the man who violated her by foree. It does not belong to the woman 
who, forced to submit to violation, did not consent to it by any act 
of will. Can it be that those against whom we are defending as holy 
not only the minds, but also the bodies, of the Christian women 
who were ravished while in captivity will dare to contradict this? 
Certainly, they extol with great praise the modesty of Lucretia, that 
noble woman of ancient Rome. When the son of Tarquin the king 
overcame her with violence and lustfully enjoyed her body, she 
made knowm the crime of that most deplorable young man to her 
husband Collatinus and her kinsman Brutus. These were men of 
the highest distinction and courage, whom she adjured to avenge 
her. Then, sick with the shame of what had been done to her, and 
unable to bear it, she slew herself What shall w^e say? Should she 
be judged an adulteress or a chaste woman? Who can think it worth¬ 
while to argue over such a question? A certain person, reciting this 
story with distinction and veracity, says: ‘Marvellous to relate, there 
were two people, but only one of them committed adultery. 
Splendidly and truly said! He, contemplating in this intermingling 
of bodies an entirely shameful lust on the one side, and an entirely 
chaste will on the other, and considering not the union of their 
members, but the separateness of their minds, says that ‘there were 
two people, but only one of them committed adultery’. 

How does it come about, then, that the one who did not commit 
adultery w^as the more severely punished? For Sextus was expelled 
from the fatherland with his father; Lucretia, how^ever, was smitten 
with the supreme penalty. If it was not through any impurity on 
her part that she was taken against her will, then it was not justice 
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by which, being innocent, she was punished, I appeal to you, O 
law s and judges of Rome. Even after the commission of crimes you 
do not allow a wicked man to be c^LCcuted uncondemned. If, there¬ 
fore, anyone were to bring this case before your tribunal, and it 
were proved to you that a woman had been put to death not only 
uncondemned, but also chaste and innocent, would you not punish 
one who had done this with fitting severity? Lucretia, however - 
she who IS so celebrated - did exactly thk she slew the innocent 
and chaste Lucretia, who had, moreover, suffered violence. Pro¬ 
nounce sentence, then; and if you cannot do so because she does 
not appear befi^re you to be punished, why, at any rate, do you 
praise with such eloquence the murderess of an innocent and chaste 
woman.-' Certainly, you will have no arguments with w'hich to 
defend her against those judges of the infernal regions of whom 
your poets sing in their verses, For she is plainly numbered among 
those who, ‘though innocent, laid deadly hands upon themselves, 
hating the light, and threw away their souls’.*^ And if they long to 
return to the overworld, ‘Fate bars the way, and the dismal swamp's 
unlovely pools confine them.’’^^ 

But is she, perhaps, not, after all, among the number of those 
who have slain themselves even though innocent? Did she, perhaps, 
slay herself because she was conscious not of innocence, but of guilt? 
^A^hat if - and only she could know this — even though the young 
man threw himself upon her with violence, she herself consented, 
seduced by her own lust? And what if she was then so stricken by 
remorse that, in seeking to punish herself, she thought that death 
was the only expiation? Even in this case, she should not have slain 

herself if it was possible to do penance which might bear fruit with 
her false gods. 

If this was indeed the case, and it is false that ‘there were two 
people and only one of them committed adultery'; if, rather, both 
committed adultery, the one by visible assault and the other by 
hidden assent: then she did not slay herself innocent Her learned 
defenders can therefore say that she is not in the infernal regions 
among those who ‘though innocent, laid deadly hands upon them¬ 
selves'. But then the case is reduced to a dilemma. For if she is 
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acquitted of murder, she is convicted of adultery; and if she is 
acquitted of adultery, then she is convicted of murder. It is not 
possible to find a way out of this dilemma. One can only ask: If she 
was an adulteress, why is she praised? If she was pure, why was she 
slain,? 

Our purpose, however, is to refute those who, far removed from 
any understanding of holiness, reproach those Christian women 
who were outraged in captivity. For us, therefore, it is enough that, 
in the case of this noble lady, it is well said in her praise that 'there 
wTre two people, but only one of them committed adultery'. For 
the Romans prefer to believe that Lucretia was not one who could 
have soiled herself by consenting to adultery. In that case, therefore, 
when she slew^ herself because she had endured the act of an adult¬ 
erer even though she was not an adulteress herself, she did this not 
from love of purity, but because of a weakness arising from shame. 
She was made ashamed by the infamy of another, even though com¬ 
mitted against her w-ithout her consent. Being a Roman lady excess¬ 
ively eager for praise, she feared that, if she remained alive, she 
w^ould be thought to have enjoyed suffering the violence that she 
had suffered when she lived. Hence, she judged that she must use 
self-punishment to exhibit the state of her mind to the eyes of men 
to whom she could not show her conscience. She blushed, indeed, 
to think that, if she were to bear patiently the infamy that another 
had inflicted upon her, she would be believed to have been an 
accomplice to it. 

But this is not what those Christian women did who suffered in 
the same way yet are still alive. I'hey did not avenge another’s crime 
upon themselves; and it w'as because they feared adding to the crime 
of others a crime of thdr own that they did not do so. For this is 
what they would have done if, w^hen their enemies committed rape 
on them out of lust, they had committed murder on themselves out 
of shame. Within themselves, indeed, by the testimony of their own 
conscience, they have the glory^ of chastit}^ Moreover, they have it 
in the sight of God, and they require nothing more. They intend 
no more than to do right, without straying from the authority of the 
divine law' by doing wrong to avoid the scandal of human suspicion. 
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20 That there is no authority which extends to 
Christians the right to die of their own will in any 
circumstances whatsoever 

It is not without significance that, in the hoJy canonical books, no 
divine precept or permission tan be discovered which allows us to 
bring about our own death, either to obtain immortality or to avert 
or avoid some evil. On the contrary, we must understand the I^w 
of God as forbidding us to do this, where it says, 'Thou shalt not 
j^'lj >S4 jg especially so given that it diKS not here add *thy 
neighbour’, as it does when it forbids false witness. It says, "Thou 
shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbour.’No one, how¬ 
ever, should consider himself innocent of this crime if he has borne 
false witness only against himself; for he who loves his neighbour 
has received a rule under which he must love himself also. For it is 
indeed written: 'Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyseh?^*^ Thus, 
a man is no less guilty of false witness if he testifies falsely only 
against himself than if he does so against his neighbour; and this is 
so even though, in that commandment where false wimess is pro¬ 
hibited, only false witness against a neighbour is forbidden. It might 
seem that it is not forbidden for someone to bear false witness 
against himself; but only to those who do not understand the matter 
rightly. Still more, then, must we understand that a man is not 
permitted to kill himself, since, when it is written, ‘Thou shalt not 
kill’, nothing is then added to this commandment, and no one - not 
even the person to whom the commandment is addressed - is seen 
to be excepted. 

Hence, some persons endeavour to extend this commandment 
even to beasts and cattle, and maintain that it is not lawful to kill 
any of them either. Why, therefore, not also include plants and 
whatever else is rooted in the soil and fed by it? For things of this 
kind also are said to live, even though they have no sensation. By 
the same token, they can also die, and, consequently, when force is 
applied to them, be slain. The apostle himself, when he speaks of 
seeds of this kind, says: 'That w'hich thou sow'est is not quickened 
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except it die.’"' And in the psalm it is written: 'He killed their vines 
with hail.’^^ Do w'e, then, when we hear ‘Thou shalt not kill", for 
this reason conclude that it is wicked to pull up a wTcd, and 
acquiesce in the most senseless error of the Manichaeans? Let us 
leave these maunderings aside, however. When we read ‘Thou shalt 
not kill’, we are not to take this commandment as applying to plants, 
for these have no sensation. Nor does it apply to the non-rational 
animals which fly, swim, walk or crawl, for these do not share the 
use of reason with us. It is not given to them to have it in common 
with us; and, h)r this reason, b\ the most just ordinance of their 
Creator, both their life and death are subject U) our needs/'^ What 
remains, then, is this: that, w'hen it is said, ‘d’hou shalt not kill’, w'c 
must understand this as applying to man, and hence to mean 
‘neither another nor thyself’; for he who kills himself kills what is 
no other than a man. 


21 Of those cases of homicide which do not incur 

the guilt of murder 

But the divine authority itself has made certain exceptions to the 
rule that it is not lawful to kill men. These exceptions, however, 
include only those whom God commands to be slain, either by a 
general law, or by an express command applying to a particular 
person at a particular time. Moreover, he w'ho is commanded to 
perform this ministry does not himself slay. Rather, he is like a 
sword which is the instrument of its user. And so those who, by 
God’s authority, have waged wars, or w'ho, bearing the public pow’er 
in their own person, have punished the wicked with death according 
to His laws, that is, by His most just authority: these have in no 
way acted against that commandment which says, ‘Thou shalt not 
kill.’ Abraham, indeed, was not only exonerated from the guilt of 
cruelty, but was even praised in the name of piety; for, in resolving 
to slay his son, he acted not in the least wickedly, but in obedience 
to a command.^ And it may rightly be asked whether it was also 
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by God’s command thar Jephthah slew his daughter, who ran to 
meet her father when he had vowed that he would sacrifice to God 
whatever first met him as he returned victorious from battle.Nor 
is Samson, who crushed himself and his foes together when he 
brought about the collapse of the house, excused other than by the 
fact that the Spirit Who had been performing miracles through him 
secretly commanded him to do this.^^ With the exception, however, 
of those who slay under a just general law^ or by the special com¬ 
mand of God, Who is the fount of justice, he w^ho kills a man - 
whether himself or anyone else — is implicated in the crime of 
murder, 

22 Whether voluntary death can ever be a sign of 

greatness of soul 

But perhaps those who have perpetrated this crime upon them¬ 
selves, though nut to be praised for the soundness of their wisdom, 
are nonetheless to be admired for their greatness of soul? If you 
consider the nature <)f the case more carefully, you will hardly call 
it greatness of soul which leads someone to do away with himself 
because he cannot manage to bear hardships of some kind, or the 
sins of others. On the contrary, the soul is seen to be weak if it 
cannot bear either the hamh servitude of its own body or the foolish 
opinion of the vulgar. We might more properly call a soul great if 
it can bear a life full of calamity and not flee from it, and if it can 
in the light of a pure conscience hold human judgment in contempt; 
especially the judgment of the vulgar, w'hich is so commonly 
wrapped in the darkness of error. 

If it is to be considered a great-souled act for a man to put himself 
to death, how^ever, then such greatness certainly resided in the soul 
of that Cleombrotus who (the story goes), when he had read the 
book of Plato in w hich the immortality of the soul is discussed, cast 
himself headlong from a wall, and so depaned this life for that 
which he belie%^ed to be a better. He was not prompted to do this 
by any calamity or crime, either real or imagined, which he could 
not manage to bear and so made away with himself. Rather, only 
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his ^greatness of soul’ sustained him as he eagerly embraced death 
and burst the sweet bonds of this life. Yet Plato himself, whom he 
had read, could have told him that he acted greatly rather than well. 
For Plato, of all people, surely would have been the first to act in 
the same w^ay had he not, with that mind with which he had seen 
the soul’s immortality, also perceived that this should not be done: 
and should, indeed, be forbidden. 

Again, many have killed themselves for fear of falling into the 
hands of an enemy: we are not here asking whether this has been 
done, but whether it should have been done. Sound reason is cer¬ 
tainly to be preferred to examples; but, in this case, the examples 
are in harmony with reason, and the more excellent in godliness 
they are, the more worthy are they of emulation. The patriarchs 
did not do it; the prophets did not do it. Nor did the apostles; for, 
otherwise, the Lord Jesus Christ, instead of admonishing them that, 
if they suffered persecution, they should ^flee from city to city*,''^ 
would have taught them to lay hands on themselves for fear of 
falling into the hands of persecutors. Given, then, that He did not 
command or admonish them to depart this life in such a fashion, 
even though He had promised that He would prepare eternal man¬ 
sions for them against their departure,'’* it is obvious that, whatever 
examples are proposed by 'the nations that forget God*,'^^ this is not 
lawful for those who worship the one true God, 


23 What of the example of Cato, who slew himself 
because he could not bear Caesar’s victory? 

Apart from T.ucretia, however, of whom we seem already to have 
said enough, those who counsel suicide do not easily find an 
example to put forward as an authority, unless it be that Cato who 
slew himself at Utica. He w'as not, of course, the only one w^ho did 
so. He was, however, a man of such learning and probity that 
anyone might fairly think that his act could have been, and can be, 
rightly done. What can J say of this act, then, other than that certain 
of his friends, also learned men, but more prudent ones, tried to 
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dissuade him from it? For they deemed suicide more the deed of a 
foolish spirit than of □ proud one: an act demonstrating not honour 
forestalling villainy, but weakness unable to sustain adversity. Cato 
himself thought so in the case of his dearly beloved son* For if it 
was a disgrace to live under the victorious Caesar, why was he the 
author of such a disgrace to his own son, when he admonished him 
to place all his hopes in Caesar’s generosity?** Why, indeed, did he 
not compel his son to die with him? If Torquatus was worthy of 
praise w’hen he slew his son who, even though he had won, had 
engaged the enemy contrary to what he w'as commanded to do, why 
did the vanquished Cato spare his vanquished son when he did not 
spare himself? Was it more disgraceful to be a victor against orders 
than to acknowledge a victor against honour? Cato, therefore, 
cannot, after all, have deemed it a disgrace to live under the victor¬ 
ious Caesar: otherwise, a father’s sword would have redeemed his 
son from such disgrace. What can we say, therefore, other than 
what Caesar himself is reported to have said: that although Cato 
greatly loved his son, whom he hoped and wished would be spared 
by Caesar, still more greatly did he hate - or let us put it more 
kindly and say blush - to give Caesar the glory of pardoning him¬ 
self?*^' 

24 That in that virtue in which Regulus excelled 
Cato the Christians are more eminent still 

But our adversaries do not wish us to give preference over Cato to 
that holy man Job, who chose to endure terrible evils in his flesh 
rather than to be rid of all his sufferings by putting himself to death. 
Nor do they wish us to prefer those other saints of w'hom, on the 
highest authority, it is recorded in our most sublime and faithful 
books that they chose to bear captivity and enslavement by the 
enemy rather than to slay themselves. I shall, then, prefer to Marcus 
Cato that same Marcus Regulus who appears in their own books. 
For Cam never overcame Caesar, but, being overcome by him, and 
disdaining to be subject to him, chose to kill himself. Regulus, how'- 
e\er, a Roman general with a Roman command, had already 
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defeated the Carlhaginiitns and brought back not a deplorable vic¬ 
tory over his fellow countrymen, but a glorious victory over the 
enemy; yet afterwards, being defeated by them, he preferred rather 
to endure servitude under them than to escape it by dying. Accord¬ 
ingly, he remained both patient under the dominion of the Carthag¬ 
inians and constant in his iove of the Romans, neither stealing aw ay 
his conquered body from his foes nor his unconquered spirit from 
his countrymen. Nor w-as it from love of this life that he refused to 
slay himself. This much he proved when^ for the sake of his prom¬ 
ise, and because of the oath he had sworn, he returned without 
hesitation to those same foes whom he had offended more gravely 
bv his words in the Senate than bv his feats of arms in battle. 
Beyond doubt, then, he w'ho held life in such contempt, yet chose 
to end it in the midst of whatever tortures his enraged enemies 
might inflict rather than by doing away with himself, deemed it a 
great crime for a man to slay himself. 

Among all their praiseworthy and illustrious men of outstanding 
virtue, the Romans offer no one better than this man. He w^as 
neither corrupted by good fortune, for he reniained entirely poor 
even after his great victories, nor defeated by adversity, for he went 
back unmoved to so grim an end. Hut if the bravest and most dis¬ 
tinguished men, defenders of an earthly fatherland and of their 
gods - false gods, certainly; but they were not false worshippers, 
for they indeed kept their oaths most faithfully: if these could, 
according to the custom and rule of w^ar, smite their vanquished 
enemy, yet, when conquered by their enemies, refuse to smite 
themselves; if these, who did not in the least fear death, preferred 
to be enslaved by their conquerors rather than Uj inflict death upon 
themselves: then how much more will Christians, worshippers of 
the true God, w'ho aspire to a supernal fatherland, abstain from this 
crime if by divine providence they are for a season subjugated by 
their enemies, either to prove or correct them! And they will not 
be forsaken in this humiliation by the Most High, Who for their 
sakes so humbled Himself. After all, they arc bound by no military 
authority, nor by an oath of military service, to smite even a con¬ 
quered enemy. W^ho is so grievously in error, then, as to suppose 
that a man may kill himself because a foe has sinned against him, 
or for fear that a foe may sin against him, yet may not kill the foe 
himself who has sinned, or will in the future sin, against him? 
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25 That sin may not be avoided by sin 

But we must, tKey say, fear and beware lest the body, when over¬ 
powered by an enemy’s lust, tempt the soul by a most enticing 
pleasure to consent to the sin. And it is for this reason, they say, 
that we ought to kill ourselves: not, now, because of the sin of 
another, but because of our own sin, even though no one has yet 
conunicted it. But the soul w'hich is subject to God and His wisdom 
rather than to the body and its desire will by no means act so as to 
consent 10 the lust of the flesh because aroused by the lust of 
another. In any case, if it is also a detestable crime and a damnable 
wickedness for a man to sky himself, as the truth manifestly pro¬ 
claims, who is so foolish as to say, *Let us sin now, lest perhaps w^e 
sin later; let us now commit murder, for fear that we may later 
happen to commit adultery? If we are so dominated by wickedness 
that we can choose only to commit sins rather than to perform 
innocent acts, is not a future and uncertain adultery at any rate 
better than a certain and present murder? Is it not better to commit 
an act of wickedness which penitence may heal than a crime such 
that no room is left for wholesome repentance? I say this fur the 
sake of those men or women who consider that they should do 
themselves mortal violence in order to avoid not another’s sin, but 
their own, for fear that they will otherwise consent because their 
own lust has been excited by that of another, Never let it be said 
that the Christian who trusts in God and, placing his hope in Him, 
leans upon His aid: never let it be said, I say, that such a mind will 
yield shameful consent to any pleasures of the flesh whatsoever. To 
be sure, that lustful disobedience which still dwells in our dying 
members sometimes moves itself as if by its own law, apart from 
the law of our will: when we are asleep, for instance. In this case 
also, however, there is still no guilt in the body of one who does 
not consent. 


26 Of those things which ought not to be done 
which are nonetheless known to have been done by 
the saints; and what we are to believe as to their 
reasons for doing them 

But, they say, in the time of persecution certain holy women, in 
order to escape those who might abuse their purity, hurled them- 
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selves into a river whkh bore them away anJ drowned them, and 
in that wav died.^^ Moreover, their martyrdom is celebrated with 
veneration by great numbers in the Catholic Church. Of these 
w'omen I do not venture any casual judgment. For I do not know' 
if the Divine Authority has, by some trustworthy testimonies, per¬ 
suaded the (ihurch so to honour their memories; and it may be that 
this is so. For what if they did this thing not because they were 
deceived by human frailty, but by divine command, and so were 
not in error, but obedient? - as in the story of Samson, which it 
would be wickedness in us not to believe. For when God gives a 
command and shows without any ambiguity that it is His command, 
who will call obedience a crime? Who will reproach the submission 
of godliness? It is, of course, not done without wickedness if some¬ 
one resolves to sacrifice his son to God merely because Abraham 
was praiseworthy in so doing* But when the soldier, obedient to the 
power under which he has been lawfully placed, slays a man, he is 
not guilty of murder according to any laws of his city. On the con¬ 
trary, if he does not do so, he is guilty of desertion and contempt 
of authority. If he had done this of his own will and authority, 
how^ever, he would have fallen into the crime of shedding human 
blood. Thus, the deed which is punished if he does it when not 
commanded is the same as that for which he will be punished if he 
does net do it when commanded. And if this is true when the 
command is given by a general, how much more true is it w'hcn the 
command is given by the Creator! He, therefore, who knows that it 
is not lawful to kill himself, may nonetheless do so if commanded 
by Him Whose commands it is not lawful to despise* Let him be 
sure, how'ever, that the divine command is not made uncertain by 
any doubt. 

It is through the c'ar, then, that we become aw'are of the con¬ 
science of others: we do not presume to judge those things which 
are hidden from us. No one "knoweth the things of a man, save the 
spirit of man which is in him’/" But this w^e say; this we assert; this 
we in all ways approve: that no man ought voluntarily to inflict 
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death upon htinself, for this is to flee from temporal ills by falling 
into eternal ones. No one ought to do this because of the sins of 
another, lest, by doing so, he who would not have been defiled by 
another’s sin incur the gravest guilt of his own. Again, no one ought 
to do so because of his own past sins, for he has all the more need 
of this life so that these sins may be healed by repentance. Finally, 
no one ought to do so out of desire for the better life which is hoped 
for after death, for that better life which comes after death does not 
receive those who are guilty of their own death. 


27 Whether voluntary death is to be sought in order 

to avoid sin 

There remains one reason, of which 1 had begun to speak, for sup¬ 
posing that it may be beneficial for someone to slay himself; namely, 
for fear of falling into sin either through the enticement of pleasure 
or the violence of pain. If we decide to admit this reason, however, 
it will carry us to the extent of thinking that men should be exhorted 
to kill themselves as soon as they have been washed in the font of 
holy regeneration and have received the forgiveness of all sins.'^'* For 
the time to avoid ail future sin, surely, is when all past sins have 
been blotted out; and if this can be rightly achieved by voluntary 
death, ihen why nor by all means seek it? 

On this view, then: why does anyone, once baptised, spare him¬ 
self? Why, once set free, does he thrust his head back into the perils 
of this life, when he has the powder to rid himself of them all so 
easily.? For it is written: ‘He who Joveth danger shall fall into it.’’' 
Why, then, are so many and such grave dangers loved — or, if not 
loved, at least accepted - by tho.se who remain in this life even 
though they might lawfully withdraw from it? Is there any heart so 
ruined by foolish perversity, and so turned aside from the contem¬ 
plation of truth, as to think that, on the one hand, a man ought to 
do away with himself to avoid falling into sin if he is the prisoner 
of one oppressor, but that he ought in other circumstances to live, 
and so bear to the end the hourly temptations of this world: both 
those which threaten men who are under one oppressor and the 
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numberless others without which this life ennnot be conducted? 
Why should wc spend time on those exhortations by which w'e 
strive to persuade the baptised to embrace either virginal chastity, 
or the continence of widow^hood, or the fidelity of the marriage bed, 
when we have a way which is so much better and more profitable 
of delivering ourselves from all sins? Let us, then, persuade whom¬ 
ever we can to lay hold of death as soon as possible after the 
remission of their sins, and inflict it upon themselves, and so send 
themselves to the Lord whole and pure. 

Clearly, if anyone were really to suppose that we should under¬ 
take, or persuade others to undertake, such a thing, he would be 
not merely foolish, but mad. Is it, then, not impudent for someone 
say to a man, ‘Living, as you do, under an oppressor with the 
shameless morals of a barbarian, you should kill yourself, for fear 
of adding to your little sins a more serious one? How can anyone 
rightly say this if he cannot without the greatest wickedness say, 
‘Kill yourself, now that you are absolved of all your sins. Kill your¬ 
self, lest you commit the same or even w^orse sins while you Jive in 
the w^orld: in a w^orld with such a power to tempt by its impure 
pleasures, to enrage by its horrible cruelties, and to set at odds with 
its errors and terrors'? If it is wicked to say this, then surely it is 
also wicked to sky oneself, if there could be any just reason at all 
for doing so, surely there could be none more just than this. But 
since not even this reason is just, then none is. 


28 By what judgment of God the enemy was 
permitted to sin against the bodies of the chaste 

Let not your lives be a burden to you, then, O faithful ones of 
Christ, even if your chastity has been made sport of by your enem¬ 
ies. You have a great and true consoktiou if you retain an honest 
conscience because you did not consent to the sins of those who 
were permitted to sin against you. And if you should ask w'hy they 
were permitted to do so: deep indeed is the providence of the 
C.rcator and Ruler of the world, and ‘unsearchable arc His judg¬ 
ments, and His ways past finding 
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Question your souls faithfully, however, lest perhaps you have 
been too puffed up by the good of maidenhood or chastity or purity, 
and lest you take such delight in human praise that you have indeed 
begrudged others this same good. I do not accuse where I do not 
know, nor do I hear what your hearts reply when you question 
them. But if their answer were to be Yes, then do not wonder at it 
that you have lost that virginity by which you sought to please men, 
even w'hile retaining that purity which cannot be shown to men. If 
you did not consent to those who sinned, this was because divine 
assistance was added to divine grace, lest grace be lost. But if human 
glory has now given place to humam condemnation, this is only so 
that such glory should not be loved. In both cases, O faint-hearted 
ones, be consoled: you are on the one hand approved and justified, 
and on the other chastised and corrected. 

There are, however, those whose hearts, when questioned, reply 
that they never were unduly proud of the good of virginity or 
widowhood or conjugal purity: that, ^condescending to men of low 
estate’,they rejoiced with trembling"'* in the gift of God, and never 
begrudged anyone else an equal excellence of holiness and chastity. 
Not caring for human praise, which is usually bestowed more lav¬ 
ishly in proportion as the goodness which prompts it is rare, they 
have desired rather that their number should increase than that they 
should be eminent by reason of their scarcity. But let not such 
women, even if the lust of the barbarians was forced upon some of 
them, bewail the fact that this was permitted. Let them not believe 
that God is neglectful of them because, in their case, He has permit¬ 
ted a sin which no one normally commits with impunity. For it 
may be that some of the heaviest loads of guilty lust are overlooked 
by the hidden judgment of God at present, yet reserved to a last 
and visible judgment. Moreover, it may be that these women, even 
though of good conscience because they did not allow their hearts 
to be swollen with pride in the virtue of chastity, nonetheless pos¬ 
sessed some latent infirmity which might have grown up into the 
arrogance of pride had they escaped this humiliation during the 
sack. Perhaps this, then, is why they suffered the violation of their 
flesh by the enemy. Just as some men were snatched away by death 
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‘lest wickedness should change their understanding’/^ so also it may 

be that certain of these women were outraged lest good fortune 
should change their humility* In the case of both, therefore - those 
who took pride in the fact that their flesh had never suflfered the 
touch of shame, and those who might have begun to take such pride 
had they not been violently defiled by the enemy - their chastity 
was not diminished, but their humility strengthened. The former 
were treated for a tumour that had already grown; the latter were 
warned of a tumour about to grow\ 

But we should not omit to mention that some of those who suf¬ 
fered may have supposed that continence is a bodily good like any 
other, and therefore that it endures only for as long as the body is 
not subject to anyone else's lustful handling. The truth, how'ever, 
is that sanctity of body and spirit alike depend solely upon the 
strength of a will assisted by divine aid, and that continence is there¬ 
fore a good which cannot be taken aw^ay for as long as the mind 
docs not consent. Perhaps, then, we have now relieved them of their 
error. Let them therefore reflect that they have served God with a 
good conscience, Let them remember that He will in no way forsake 
those who serve and call upon Him. And let them not forget how 
greatly chastity pleases Him. Then, they will realise that He would 
never have allowed these misfortunes to befall His saints if that 
holiness which He has given to them, and which He loves to see in 
them, could thereby in any degree perish, 

29 What answer Christ’s servants should make to the 
unbelievers when they complain that Christ did not 
deliver them from the fury of the enemy 

The whole family of the highest and true God, then, has a conso¬ 
lation of its own: a consolation which depends neither upon false¬ 
hood nor upon hope in those things which falter and fail. Also, its 
members have a life in this age which is not in the least to be 
regretted: a life which is the school of eternity, in which they make 
use of earthly goods like pilgrims, without grasping after them, and 
are proved and corrected by evils, As to those who revile them in 
their righteousness and say to them, when they chance to incur 
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temporal ills, ‘Where is thy God?’^^ - kt these tell us where their 
own gods are, when they suffer those very things for the avoidance 
of which they worship those gods, or contend that they ought to be 
worshipped! For we answer: Our God is present everywhere, w^holly 
everywhere, nowhere confined. He can be present unseen, absent 
without movingn When He subjects me to adversity, this is either 
to test my merits or chastise my sins; and He reserves an eternal 
reward for my pious endurance of temporal ills. But who are you, 
that W'C should deign to speak to you even of your o’wn gods, much 
less of our God, Who ‘is to be feared above all gods, for all the gods 
of the nations are demons, but the Lord made the heavens’?” 

30 Those who complain of the Christian age wish to 

live in shameful luxury 

What if that Scipio Nasica who was once your pontiff were still 
alive: he who, during the terror of the Carthaginian war, w'hen a 
man of the highest qualities was sought, was unanimously chosen 
by the Senate to bring the sacred objects from Phrygia? He would 
restrain you from this impudence, and you would hardly dare to 
look him in the face. For, when afflicted by adversities, do you not 
complain of the Christian age only because you long to remain 
secure in your own luxury? Only because you wish to wallow in the 
most abandoned morals, exempt from all hardship and annoyance? 
You desire to have peace and all kinds of wealth in abundance. You 
do not, however, desire to have these goods so that you may use 
them honestly - that is, modestly, soberly, moderately and with 
godliness. Rather, you w'ish to use them to secure an infinite variety 
of insane pleasures. Thus, you engender from prosperity a plague 
of moral ills worse than the raging of enemies. 

It was because he feared such calamity as this that Scipio, your 
chief pontiff and the highest of all men in the esteem of the Senate, 
refused to agree to the destruction of Rome’s rival for empire, 
Carthage, and spoke against Cato, who advised its destruction. For 
Scipio feared security as the enemy of w-eak spirits. He saw that 
fear was necessary to the citizens: to act, as it were, as a suitable 
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tutor during their pupillage. Nor was he mistaken in this judgment; 
for the outcome proved how truly he had spoken. For when Carth¬ 
age was destroyed and the great terror of the Roman commonwealth 
thereby repulsed and extinguished, the prosperous condition of 
things immediately gave rise to great evils. Concord was corrupted 
and destroyed by fierce and cruel sedition; and then^ by a series 
of evil causes, came the civil wars, which brought great slaughter, 
bloodshed, and a frenzy of cruel and greedy proscriptions and rob¬ 
beries. Thus, those Romans who, when life had possessed more 
innocence, feared only the evil deeds of their enemies, now, when 
the innocence of life was lost, suffered more cruellv at the hands of 
their fellow citizens. Finally, once it had conquered a few' of the 
mightier men^ that lust for mastery which, among the other vices 
of the human race, belongs in its purest form to the whole Roman 
people, overcame other men also, worn out and exhausted as they 
w'ere by the yoke of servitude. 

31 By what degrees of vice the desire for rule 
increased among the Romans 

But, once established in the minds of the proudest, how can such 
lust for mastery rest until, by the usual succession of offices, it has 
reached the highest power? There would not> indeed, be provision 
for such a succession of offices were ambition not so powerful. But, 
then again, ambition itself would not have such force other than 
among a people corrupted by avarice and luxury. And a people is 
made greedy and luxurious by that prosperity which Nasica, with 
his immense foresight^ voted to avoid when he refused to allow the 
greatest and strongest and most opulent city of the enemy to be 
destroyed. This was so that lust might be restrained by fear; and so 
that lust, once repressed, should not live in luxury; and so that, 
luxtiry forestalled, avarice would cease to lurk; and so that, all these 
vices being banished, virtue would flourish and increase to the city's 
benefit, and a liberty consistent with such virtue would endure. 

Again, it was from the same eminently prudent love of the father- 
land that this very same chief pontiff of yours ^ who was, as we 
must often observe, chosen by the Senate of those days, without 
one dissenting vote, as the best of men: that he, when the Senate 
was proposing to build a theatre equipped with seats, restrained 
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them from the inclination and desire to do so. In a most weighty 
oration'** he persuaded them not to allow Greek luxury to steal away 
the manly habits of the fatherland, nor to permit Roman virtue to 
be corrupted and undermined by foreign wickedness. And so highly 
was his authority esteemed that, moved by his words, the Senate 
straightway forbade even the use of thiise temporary benches which 
had begun to be brought into the games for the citizens to use. 

Surely, such a man as this would also have banished theatrical 
displays from the city of Rome, had he only dared to resist the 
authority of those whom he supposed to be gods! But he did not 
understand that these gods are noxious demons; or, if he did under¬ 
stand this, he held that they should be appeased rather than con¬ 
demned, For that sublime doctrine which purifies the heart by faith 
had not yet been revealed to the nations: that doctrine which directs 
human affections in humble piety to the pursuit of things heavenly, 
or more than heavenly, and redeems them from the lordship of 
proud demons, 

32 Of the establishment of stage plays 

Know, then, you who are ignorant of this fact, and you who pretend 
to be ignorant; take note, you who murmur against the Lord Who 
has redeemed you from such lords: that the theatricaJ displays by 
which disgraceful acts and licentious vanity are exhibited were insti¬ 
tuted at Rome not by human vice, but at the command of your 
gods! It would be more tolerable for you to bestow divine honours 
upon that Scipio than to worship such gods; for the gods were 
certainly not better than their priest. Behold; listen - if your minds, 
drunk with imbibing such errors for so long, will allow you a 
moment of sanity: the gods commanded theatricaJ performances in 
order to put an end to a pestilence of the body.^ Their priest, 
however, forbade the building of the theatre in order to prevent a 
pestilence of the soul! If, then, by any light of the mind you prefer 
soul to body, choose whom to worship! Moreover, that bodily pestL 
lerice did not abate because a warlike people, hitherto accustomed 
only to the games of the circus, suddenly developed a girlish 
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enthusiasm for stage plays. Rather, the abominable spirits were cun¬ 
ning enough to see that the pestilence had in any case reached its 
appointed end and was about to cease, and gladly took the oppor¬ 
tunity to introduce another, far graver one, not into the bodies of 
the Romans but into their morals. In this way, they blinded the 
minds of their miserable victims with darkness, and sullied them 
with depravity: so much so that, even after the city of Rome was 
sacked, those possessed by this pestilence who had been able to flee 
to Carthage for shelter were to be found in the theatres every day, 
eagerly raving after the actors! Those who come after us, if they 
hear this, will no doubt find it hard to believe. 


33 Of the vices of the Romans, which were not 
corrected by the fall of their fatherland 

O insane minds! What is this error - or, rather, madness? For, as 
we have heard,the peoples of the East and the greatest cities in 
the uttermost parts of the earth bewailed your fall with public lam¬ 
entation and mourning - and you looked for theatres! You entered 
them, filled them, and behaved wuth even greater madness than 
before! It was this blemish and curse of your souls, this collapse 
of probity and honesty, that Scipio feared when he forbade the 
construction of the theatre, and when he discerned that you would 
be so easily corrupted and overthrown by prosperity that he did not 
wish you to be safe against the terror of an enemy. For he did not 
deem that commonwealth happy whose walls stand but whose 
morals have fallen. But you valued the seductions of impious 
demons more than the counsel of provident men. This is why you 
do not wish to have the evil that you do laid to your charge, and 
why you lay the evil that you suffer to the charge of the Christian 
age. You were depraved by the prosperity of your affairs, but you 
could not be corrected by adversity; and the security that you seek 
is not a peaceful commonwealth, but unpunished luxury. Scipio 
wished you to go in fear of an enemy, so that you should not sink 
into luxury; but even when consumed by an enemy you have not 
subdued your love of luxury. You have lost the chance of profiting 
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from calamity, and you have become wholly WTetched while still 
remainingf wholly shameful. 


34 Of the mercy of God in tempering the City’s 

destruction 

Nonetheless, it is thanks to God that you are still alive: to God 
Who, in sparing you, warns you to correct yourselves by repentance. 
Ungrateful as you are, He has allowed you to escape the hands of 
your enemy cither under the name of His servants or in the sanc^ 
tuaries of His martyrs. It is said that when Romulus and Remus 
sought to increase the population of the city, they established a 
sanctuary to which any man might flee and be free of all guilt. 
This was an admirable example, which has now been followed in 
honour of Christ: the overthrowers of the city have established 
exactly what her founders established in the beginning. But how 
can we regard it as a great thing that the latter did this in order to 
augment the number of their own citizens, when the former did it 
in order to spare great numbers of their enemies? 


35 the sons of the Church hidden among the 
ungodly; and of false Christians within the Church 

I.et these answers, and others, if more fruitful and fitting ones can 
be found, be made to their enemies by the redeemed family of the 
Lord Christ and by the pilgrim city of Christ the King. Remember, 
however, that among those very enemies are hidden some who wilt 
become citizens, and do not think it fruitless to bear their enmity 
until they shall come to confess the faith. On the other hand, while 
she is a pilgrim in this world, the City of God has with her, bound 
to her by the communion of the sacraments, some who w^ilJ not be 
with her to share eternally in the bliss of the saints. Some of these 
are concealed. Some of them, however, join openly with our enem¬ 
ies, and do not hesitate to murmur against the God Whose sacra¬ 
ment they bear. Sometimes they crowd into the theatres with our 
enemies, and sometimes into the churches with us. 

r.i\y, i,S 
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But there is no reason to despair wholly of the correction e\cii 
of some of these. For among our most declared enemies - unknown 
even to themselves - there lie hidden some who are predestined to 
become our friends. In this worlds the two cities arc indeed 
entangled and mingled with one another; and they w'ill remain so 
until the last judgment shall separate them, Of their rise and pro¬ 
gress and appointed end^ then^ I shall now speak, God being my 
helper. I shall do so as far as I judge it expedient to the glory of 
the City of God, which will shine all the more brightly w hen com¬ 
pared with the {jthcr city, 

36 Of those subjects which are to be discussed in the 

following discourse 

There are, however, still some things that 1 must say against those 
who attribute the disasters w^hich have befallen the Roman com¬ 
monwealth to the fact that our religion has forbidden the offering 
of sacrifices to the gods. For I must mention as many evils, and as 
great, as 1 can, or as shall seem sufficient, which that citv, or the 
provinces belonging to her empire, sustained before those sacrifices 
were prohibited. There is no doubt that the Romans would have 
attributed all these evils to us, had our religion by then already shed 
its light upon them and forbidden their sacrilegious sacrifices. 

Next, 1 must show' w'hat their morals were, and why the true 
God, in Whose power are ail kingdoms, deigned to assist the 
increase of their empire. And 1 will show moreover that those whom 
they suppose to be gods did nothing to help them, but, rather, 
greatly injured them by deceit and fraud, Finally, I shall speak 
against those who, even though confuted and overcome by the most 
manifest proof, still strive to assert that the gods should be w'or- 
shipped not for the sake of benefits in this present life, but for those 
in a life to come after death. This, if I am not mistaken, wdll be a 
much more difficult task, and one much more worthy of subtle 
disputation. For I shall here be disputing not only with the philos¬ 
ophers, but with those among them who shine with the most illus¬ 
trious gh)ry and w'ho, in many respects, think as w^e do on the 
subject of the soul’s immortality, and the true God Who created 
the world, and the providence by which He rules the universe which 
He has created. Fven these, however, must be refuted in those 
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matters on which their thinking is at odds with our own, We must 
not shrink, therefore, from the duty of rebutting the contrary opi¬ 
nions of the ungodly to the best of the ability which God imparts, 
Then, we shall be able to proclaim the City of God and true godli¬ 
ness and the worship of God, in which alone lies the true promise 
of eternal blessedness. Here, then, let this boot end, so that we may 
make a new' beginning in dealing with these matters. 
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I Of the limit which must be set to necessary 

refutation 

With the weakness of understanding common to ali mankind, men 
everywhere presume to resist the clear evidence of truth. If they 
were to submit that weakness ro wholesome doctrine as to a medi¬ 
cine, it w ould, with divine aid, be healed by the intercession of faith 
and godliness. Then, men of right understanding would have no 
need to confute each and every error of vain opinion by engaging 
in lengthy discussion. They would need merely to express their 
understanding in w'ords of sufficient clarity. As it is, how'ever, the 
souls of the foolish suffer ever more severely, and ever more abom¬ 
inably, from this malady. Thus, even after the debt of truth has 
been paid as fully as one man can to another, they still defend their 
own unreasonable beliefs as though they were the very stuff of 
truth. They do this either because they are too blind to discern 
what is plain, or because they are entirely obstinate in their resolve 
not to accept even what they do discern. Often, therefore, there 
arises a need to speak at great length even of matters which are 
already clear. It is as though we were presenting them not for the 
inspection of men who will look at them, but as it were for an 
examination by touch by men whose eyes are closed. To what con¬ 
clusion, though, shall we bring our discourse, and what will the 
limits of our discussion be, if we judge that we must always answer 
those who answer us? For those who cannot understand what is 
said to them, or those whose minds are so hardened to contradiction 
that they will not concur even when they do understand: these 
answer us and, as is written, ‘speak hard things' and are tirelessly 
vain.' If we resolved to refute their contrary arguments as often as 
they resolve obstinately to contradict our reasoning in whatever way 
they can, without considering the truth of what they say, you see 
what an infinite and toilsome and fruitless task we should have. And 
so, my son Marcellinus, I should not like you, or any of those others 
for whose benefit this labour of ours has been freely undertaken in 
the love of Christ, to judge my writings in such a way as always to 

^ Psalm 94,4. 
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require an answer to ever}i:Viing you hear that contradicts what you 
read in them. Do not become like those foolish women of whom 
the apostle speaks: ‘Ever learning, and never able to come to the 
knowledge of the truth, 

2 Of those things already set forth in Book i 

In the preceding book, then, since I had resolved to speak of the City 
of God and, with His help, taken in hand this w hole w'ork, it seemed 
to me that 1 should first resist those who attribute the wars by which 
this w'orld is consumed, and especially the recent sack of Rome by the 
barbarians, to the Christian religion by ’which they arc forbidden to 
offer abotninabie sacrifices to demons. What they ought rather to 
attribute to Christ is the fact that, for His name’s sake, and against the 
laws and customs of w ar, the barbarians provided the largest churches 
as places of freedom in which men might take refuge, and in many 
cases showed such honour, not only to the true servants of Christ, but 
even to those who pretended to be such out of fear, that they pro¬ 
nounced unlawful for themselves things that would otherwise have 
been permitted them under the rules of war. 

I here then arose the question of why these divine blessings came 
even to the ungodly and ungrateful and, by the same token, why 
the hardships brought about by warfare afflicted the godly equally 
with the ungodly. This question has many aspects; for, in all our 
daily doings, both the munificence of God and the calamities of 
men often come indiscriminately and without distinction to those 
who live well and those who live ilk This puzzle often disquiets 
many, and, since the work w'hich I had undertaken required me to 
sohe it, 1 dw'elt on it at some length, especially to bring consolation 
to those holy women of godly chastity against whom a deed was 
perpetrated by the enemy which, even though it did not take away 
rheir unshaken chastity, nonetheless brought grief to their modesty. 

1 did this lest they be ashamed of life even though they have no 
guilt of which to be ashamed. 

Next, r spoke briefly against those who. with most impudent 
boldness, taunt us with the Christians who suffered misfortune, and 
cspcaally with the violation of bodily purity suffered by the women, 
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even though they remained chaste and holy in mind. These mt)St 
unworthy and heedless persons have declined far from those 
Romans whose many glorious deeds are praised and celebrated in 
their written annals. Indeed, they are the implacable enemies of 
their ancestors* for, thanks to them, the Rome that was con¬ 

ceived arid built by the labours of the men of old fell further while 
she still stood than ever she has fallen in her ruin, For in that ruin 
there fell only stones and wood; whereas by these men’s lives were 
overthrown, not her walls, but her moral defences and adornmenrs. 
More fatal than the flames which consumed the city’s houses were 
the lusts that burned in their hearts. Having said these things, I 
brought my first book to an end, 

1 come next, then, to those evils which that city has endured 
from the beginning, either in herself or in the provinces subject to 
her: all of which, had the doctrine of the Gospel been in those 
days freely proclaimed against their false and treacherous gods, the 
Romans would have attributed to the Christian religion. 


3 That history must be consulted in order to show 
what evils befell the Romans when they still 
worshipped the gods, before the Christian religion 

grew up 

Remember, however, that, in recalling these things, I am still speak¬ 
ing against those ignorant men from whose lack of knowledge has 
arisen the vulgar saying, ‘No rain: blame the Christians.’^ Those 
among our adversaries who arc learned in the liberal arts and who 
love history are very well aware of these facts. They pretend not to 
know them, however, in order to arouse the greatest hostility in the 
untutored mob. For they strive to confirm the vulgar in their belief 
that the calamities which are bound to afflict the human race from 
time to time and from place to place occur because of the name of 
Christian, which is now ranged everywhere, and with such great 
fame and brilliance, against their gods* 

Let them recall with us, therefore, the many and diverse calam¬ 
ities by which the Roman commonwealth was consumed before 
Christ had come in the flesh, and before His name was revealed to 

^ Cf. Augustine, Emrrationes in Putimo^^ 80,1^ Tertuilian, Apai^ 40, 
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the nations with that glory whkh they envy in vain. And let them 
defend, if they can, in the face of these things, those gods who are 
worshipped precisely so that their worshippers shall not suffer such 
evils. If they have suffered such things in our own time, they con¬ 
tend that these are to be imputed to us. But why, then, did those 
gods of whom I am about to speak permit such things to befall their 
w'orshippers long before the preaching of Christ’s name and the 
prohibition of their sacrifices had offended them? 

4 That the worshippers of the gods never received 
from the gods any wholesome precepts, and in their 
rites celebrated all manner of disgraceful things 

First: why did the gods of Rome fail to ensure that their votaries 
were set free from their worst practices? The true God justly neg¬ 
lected those by whom He was not w'orshipped; but why did those 
gods whose worship these most ungrateful men complain is forbid¬ 
den them not give their w^orshippers laws to help them to live well? 
Surely it w as only fitting that such care on the part of men for the 
worship of the gods should have been matched by care on the part 
of the gods for the conduct of men. 

But, you reply, it is of his owm free will that someone is wicked. 
Who denies it? Nonetheless, it behoved the gods who were their 
protectors not to hide from the people who worshipped them the 
precepts of a good life, hut to instruct them by means of plain 
commandments. By means of prophets, also, they should have 
called sinners together and censured them, plainly warning evil¬ 
doers of punishment and promising rewards to those who live right¬ 
eously, But what of this kind was ever heard to resound in ready 
and clear speech in the temples of those gods? I myself, when a 
young man, used sometimes to come to their sacrilegious spectacles 
and games, and watch the ecstatic priests and listen to the musicians 
and enjoy the most disgraceful exhibitions which were enacted in 
honour of the gods and goddesses: of the virgin Caelestis, and of 
Berecynthia the mother of them all. Before the litter of Berecynthia, 
on the solemn day of her purification, songs were sung by the most 
lewd players which were not fit for the mother of any Senator, or 
of any honest man, or, indeed, the mothers even of the players 
themselves, to hear ^ let alone the mother of the godsf There is, 
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after all, something in the reverence which human beings feel for 
their parents that not even indecency itself can eradicate. Accord¬ 
ingly^ the players themselves would no doubt have been ashamed 
to rehearse such wickedness at home before their own mothers as 
the obscene speeches and actions which they performed in public. 
Yet they performed them before the mother of the gods, and with a 
teeming multitude of both sexes watching and listening: a multitude 
which, even though drawn in from every side by euriosity, should 
at least have gone forth blushing with outraged modesty. 

If these are sacred rites, what are profane ones? If this is purifi¬ 
cation, what is defilement? And these rites involved fercula^ as 
though some feast were being celebrated at which the impure 
demons were to be delighted by a banquet given in their honour.^ 
Bur who does not see what manner of spirits they are who take 
delight in such filthy things? Who, save one who does not know 
that there are any foul spirits at all whose intention it is to deceive 
us with the name of gods, or one whose life is lived in such a fashion 
that he hopes to propitiate them, and fears their anger more than 
that of the true God? 


5 Of the obscenities by which the mother of the gods 
was honoured by her worshippers 

In this matter, I should certainly not wish to have the opinion of 
those who take pleasure in these most disgusting practices rather 
than seeking to end them. I should prefer the judgment of that 
Scipio Nasica who was chosen as the best of men by the Senate, 
and w ho received into his hands the image of that same demon and 
bore it into the city. Let him tell u.s whether he would wish to see 
his own mother so highly esteemed by the commonwealth as to have 
such divine honours awarded her as the Greeks and the Romans and 
other mtions have indeed voted to certain mortals whose services 
they greatly valued, and whom they believed to have been made 
immortal and admitted to the assembly of the gods. Beyond doubt, 
he would choose such blessedness for his own mother if it were 

" A fercuhm a litter or bier used to c^ny the image of a god in procession; but 
ferLiiia arc also (a) the trays on which food is served, and (b) the courses'of a 
banquet. 
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possible. If, however, we then ask whether he would w'ish to see the 
celebration of such vile acts among her divine honours, would he 
not cry out that he would rather see his mother lying dead and 
bereft of sense than that she should live as a goddess and hear such 
things with pleasure? God forbid that a Senator of the Roman 
people, furnished with such a mind that he forbade the building of 
a theatre in a city of strong men, should wish to see his mother 
worshipped as a goddess and propitiated with rites whose very 
words would disgust a virtuous woman. Nor would he by any means 
believe that the modesty of so praiseworthy a wtiman could be so 
undermined by deification that her worshippers would seek to 
honour her with language such that, if, while alive among men, she 
had heard it hurled at someone as an insult without stopping her 
cars and withdrawing herself, her family and husband and children 
would have blushed for her. 

I'his mother of the gods, then, was of such a character that even 
the worst of men would have been ashamed to have her as his 
mother. Yet, in order to take possession of the minds of the 
Romans, she sought out the best of men - not to admonish and 
help him, but to cheat and deceive, like her of whom it is written 
that ‘a woman will hunt for the precious souls of men.’" She did 
this so that this great-souled man should he so lifted up by her 
seemingly divine testimony as to esteem himself truly the best of 
men, and hence not seek that true godliness and religion without 
which every character, however praiseworthy, falters and falls 
through pride, But how else than by cunning could that goddess 
have sought out the best of men, w'hen in her rites she seeks such 
things as the best of men would shrink from at their feasts? 

6 That the gods of the pagans never laid down any 

doctrine of right living 

Those divinities, then, took no care of the lives and morals of the 
cities and peoples by whom they were worshipped. Because they 
issued no dire prohibition of their own, they permitted them to 
become the worst of men. They allowed them to fall prey to those 
horrible and detestable evils which afflict not fields and vineyards, 
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not home and property, and not, indeed, only the body, whieh is 
subject to the mind, but the mind itself: the very mind that rules 
the body. Or, if there was any such prohibition, let it be shown; let 
it be proved. Nor let them tell us of I know not what secret doc¬ 
trines, whispered into the ears of those initiated into the mysteries 
of religion, who wxre thereby taught probity and chastity of life.^ 
Rather, let them show us or remind us of the places that wxre at 
any time consecrated not to games and the obscene songs and ges¬ 
tures of actors, not to the celebration of the blight of the Kings,' 
w^ith outpourings of every abandoned wickedness (a celebration of 
flight indeed: the flight of modesty and honour) - but to assemblies 
where the people received the instruction of the gods. Let them 
show us where the wretched people received the instruction of the 
gods concerning the restraint of avarice, the subduing of ambition, 
and the curbing of luxury, and where thev might learn w hat Persius 
teaches when he rebukes us, saying: "Learn, O wretched ones, and 
know^ the causes of things; learn what we are, and to what end w e 
are born: What is given to us; how and where to round off our goal 
pleasantly; what limit to set to w'ealth; how to choose well; what is 
the value of money, and how much of it should be spent on father- 
land and loved ones; what God has commanded you to be, and what 
is your place in the business of mankind.’^ Let them tell us in w'hat 
places those precepts of the gods who taught them were vvont to be 
recited and frequently heard by the peoples who worshipped them: 
as we can show churches established for this purpose w^herever the 
Christian religion has gone forth. 

7 That the findings of the philosophers are useless 
because they are without divine authority; for man^ 
naturally inclined to sin, is more influenced by the 
doings of the gods than by the arguments of men 

Will our adversaries perhaps remind us of the schools of the philo¬ 
sophers and their disputations? In the first place, these are not 

See Ch, On myster\ reliDfions in general, see K, Priimm, "Mystery Religions, 
Graeco-Oricntal’. .Vfip CathdU Emydopedia {New York, 1967), vo), v pp. j5j1T. 
Oti the revival of such mystery religions during ihe fourth century, see P. de 
Lahriollc, f^a Re union pmeme (Paris, 1950). 
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Roman, but Greek; or, even if they are now Roman because Greece 
herself has been made into a Roman province, they are still not the 
precepts of gods, but the inventions of men* They arc the inventions 
of men who, to the best of their endeavours, and endowed with the 
finest intellects, sought to investigate by reason what lies hidden in 
the order of nature, w^hat should be desired and shunned in the 
sphere of morals, and what, in the field of logic, is entailed by strict 
deduction and what does and does not follow from given premisses. 
And some of them, insofar as they were aided by God, did indeed 
make certain great discoveries. When impeded by their own 
humanity, how^ever, they erred, especially when the divine provi¬ 
dence justly resisted their pride, so that it might show by compari¬ 
son with them that it is through humility that the path of godliness 
ascends on high. There will, however, by the will of God, the true 
Lord, be an opportunity for us to investigate and discuss this later. 

But the philosophers at least tried to discover the means by which 
a good life is to be lived and blamelessness attained. Surely, then, 
it would have been more just to vote divine honours to them rather 
than to the gods, How much better and more honourable it would 
have been to have a temple of Plato in which his books were read, 
rather than the temples in which the Galli were mutilated, the 
effeminate consecrated and madmen slashed themselves: temples in 
which all the cruel and wicked things customarily found in the rites 
of the gods - the wickedly cruel or cruelly wicked things - were 
celebrated! How much more satisfactory a w^ay it would have been 
of training the young in justice if there had been public recitations 
of righteous laws given by the gods, rather than empty praise of the 
laws and institutes of the men of oldl For even now, possessed as 
they are by what Persius calls hhe burning poison of lust',"^ the 
worshippers of such gods would rather contemplate what Jupiter 
did than what Plato taught or Cato believed. Hence, a disgraceful 
young man in Terence gazes at a certain picture painted on a wall, 
hn which was shown how Jupiter sent, as they tell, a golden shower 
to fall into the lap of Danae’, He finds, in so great an authority, a 
patron for his own wickedness; and so he boasts that, in what he 
does, he is imitating a god. ‘And what a god!' he says; 'He who 

' 3,37. 
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from highest heaven shakes the temples with his thunder! Should I, 
a mere man^ not do the same? Indeed, 1 did it,, and with pleasure.’” 


8 Of the theatrical performances by which the gods 
arc not offended but placated by the portrayal in 
them of their shameful acts 

These, however, are only tales of the poets: they do not derive from 
the rites of the gods. I should not, in fact, like to say whether those 
mysteries are mere shameful than the theatrical performances, I do, 
however, say this - and history confutes those who deny it: that it 
w'as not merely by their own ignorant submission that the Romans 
introduced into the rites of their gods those displays in which the 
fictions of the poets hold sway. Rather, the gods themselves, by 
imperious commands and, in a certain sense, by extortion, caused 
these things to be solemnly performed for them and consecrated in 
their honour, I touched briefly on this point in the first book: it 
was when pestilence w'as growing ever more severe that theatrical 
performances were first instituted at Rome by the authority of the 
Pontiff’’ What man is there, then, who will not consider that, in 
living his own life, he ought rather to follow the examples set in 
plays performed by divine institution than the prescriptions of law s 
promulgated by merely human counsel? After all, if the poets w'ho 
portrayed Jupiter as an adulterer did so falsely, then surely the 
chaste gods would have vented their anger in vengeance upon 
human beings for presenting such vile plays: not for neglecting to 
do so! 

Of these theatrical performances, the most tolerable are the com¬ 
edies and tragedies; that is, the dramas which poets compose for 
the stage but which, unlike so many others, do at least not make 
use of obscene language, even though they contain many shameful 
things. These are even included in what is called an honourable and 

s are obliged by their ciders to read and 

study them. 
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9 How the ancient Romans regarded that poetic 
licence to which the Greeks, following the judgment 
of their gods, chose to allow full expression 

How ihc ancient Romans regarded this matter of theatrical perform¬ 
ances is attested in the book written by Cicero called De repubhea^ 
where Scipio^ who is one of che disputants, says: ‘The shameful acts 
portrayed in the comedies could never have w^on approval in the 
theatres had not the manners of the times already accepted such 
things,’'' The Greeks of earlier times, however, at least preserved a 
certain consistency in their sinful opinions. For their law permitted 
The comedy to say what it liked of anyone it chose, and to do so by 
name. In the same work, therefore, Afrjcanus says: ‘Whom did it 
not mention? Or, rather, whom did it not vex? Whom has it spared? 
Granted that it struck at mischievous rabble-rousers and seditious 
men in the commonw'ealth — Cleon, Cleophon, Hyperbolus: let us 
tolerate this', he says, 

although it were better for such citizens to be noted by the 
censor than by the poets, But for Pericks, who had for so many 
years presided over the city with the greatest authority in peace 
and war, to be attacked in their verses, and for these to be 
enacted on the stage: this was no more proper than tf our own 
Plautus or Naevius had chosen to speak ill of Publius and 
Gnaeus Scipio, or Gaecilius of Marcus Qto, 

Next, a little further on, he says: 

Although our Tw'elve Tables sanctioned the death penalty only 
for a very few crimes, among those deemed worthy of such 
punishment was anyone who brought infamy or disgrace upon 
another by singing or composing verses against him. Splendid! 

For how we lead our lives should be a matter for the judgment 
of magistrates interpreting the law rather than for the ingenuity 
of poets; nor ought we to have to li.sten to insults without being 
allowed by law to reply and to defend ourselves before a tri¬ 
bunal. 

I have thought it well to quote these lines from the fourth book of 
Cicero’s De repubiua.^^ I have done so word for wmrd, although 

" Oe rep., 4,10,11. 
ihtd.. 
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with some few words omitted or somew'hat transposed, to make the 
meaning dear; and the passage is certainly pertinent to the matter 
which I am endeavouring to explain as well as 1 can. Sdpio next 
makes some further remarks, and then concludes the passage by 
showing that the ancient Romans did not ailow^ any living person 
to be either praised or vilified on the stage. I'hc Greeks, however, 
as 1 have said, though less fastidious, were nonetheless more consis¬ 
tent in what they permitted. For they saw that their gods accepted 
and enjoyed such insults when directed in theatrical performances 
n{)t only against men, but even against themselves. They saw also 
that it made no difference w'hether the scenes commemorated and 
enacted in the theatres and by their w’orshippers represented only 
the fancies of the poets or really their owm wicked deeds. (Would 
that these things were deemed worthy only of laughter and not of 
imitation!) And so they concluded that it w'ould have been far too 
proud a thing to spare the reputation of the city’s rulers and citizens 
when the deities themselves did not wish even their own reputations 
to be spared, 

10 With what injurious art the demons chose to 
allow their crimes, whether false or genuine, to be 

made known 

As for the argument brought forward in defence of such perform¬ 
ances, that what is said of the gods is not true, but false and 
invented: if you judge according to the godliness of our religion, 
this only makes matters worse. If you reflect upon the malice of the 
demons, however, what more acute and skilful means of deception 
could there be? For w'hcn some opprobrium is hurled at a good 
and benefieenr governor of the fatherland, is this not unworthy in 
proportion as it is remote from the truth and foreign to the true 
facts of his life.? What punishments will suffice, then, when such 
wicked and manifest injury is done to a god? But the malignant 
spirits whom the Romans suppose to be gods arc willing to have 
even iniquities which they have not committed attributed to them, 
so long as they can ensnare the minds of human beings with these 
beliefs as with nets, and drag them down along with themselves to 
a predestined punishment. Ir may be that such things were, indeed, 
committed, but by men; by men who, to the Joy of those w ho rejoice 
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in human error, are held to be gods. For the demons use a thousand 
harmful and deceitful arts to put themselves forward as objects of 
worship. Or again, even though no such crimes were actually com¬ 
mitted by any men, it may be that those most cunning spirits freely 
accept such fictions concerning the divine beings, so that a sufficient 
authority may seem to have been handed down to earth from heaven 
itself for the perpetration of such vile and disgraceful things. 

The Greeks^ then, when they perceived themselves to be the 
servants of such divine beings, deemed that the poets should in no 
way refrain from reviling men on the stage just as often and just as 
greatly. They thought in this way either because they desired to 
resemble their gods in this respect, or because they feared that, if 
they required for themselves a more honourable reputation than 
they allowed the gods, and so in this sense placed themselves above 
them, they might provoke them to anger. 

11 That, among the Greeks, actors were admitted to 
public office in the commonwealth in the belief that 
those who pleased the gods could hardly be rejected 

by men 

To the consistency of the Greeks also belongs the fact that they 
esteemed those who acted in such plays worthy to receive no small 
honour from the city. For in that same book called De republica^^ we 
are reminded that Aeschines, an Athenian and a man of outstanding 
eloquence, who as a young man had acted in tragedies, entered the 
public life of the commonw-ealth. Again, Aristodemus, also a tragic 
actor, was often sent by the Athenians as their legate to Philip in 
great matters of peace and war. For the Greeks did not deem it 
appropriate, when they saw hnw' readily theatrical arts and displays 
were accepted by the gods, to attach an ignominious station and 
esteem to the very persons who performed them. 

The Greeks indeed acted shamefully in this; but they were at 
least entirely consistent with the character of their gods. They had 
not presumed to exempt the lives of their citizens from being lashed 
by the tongues of poets and actors when they perceived that the 
lives of the gods themselve? were defamed with the consent and 

* Df rep., 4 , 11 , 13 . 
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pleasure of those same gods. And, in the same way, the men by 
whom those theatrical performances were enacted which the Greeks 
had found to be so pleasing to the deities whose subjects they 
were seemed to them to be by no means worthy of rejection, but, 
indeed, to be equally worthy of honour. After all, they honoured 
the priests through whom they offered sacrificial victims acceptable 
to the gods. What reason could they find for doing this, then, while 
at the same time holding actors in contempt? For it was through 
such actors that they exhibited to the gods, for their pleasure or 
honour, those things which they had been taught to believe that 
the gods required of them, and which they would be angry at not 
receiving. 

l.abeo, a man considered to be most learned in such matters, 
notes that good and bad deities are distinguished by a difference of 
worship. For evil gods, he asserts, are propitiated by slaughter and 
mnurnful supplications, and good ones by happy and joyful service 
such as — as he himself says — games, festivals and banquets. With 
God’s help, however, we shall consider all this more carefully at a 
later stage. For the time being, let us remain with the subject in 
hand. Thus, it does not matter whether offerings of all kinds are 
made to all the gods without distinction, as if all were good, or 
whether, as Labeo thought, a certain discrimination is exercised and 
one kind of service is given to the gods of one kind and another to 
the others. (Although it is not, in fact, fitting to speak of *good’ and 
‘bad’ gods; for they are all bad: they are ail unclean spirits.) The 
Greeks are entirely consistent m honouring both the priests by 
whom sacrificial rites are administered and the actors bv whom 
plays are performed. Otherwise, they might be convicted of doing 
injustice to all their gods, if the plays were pleasing to all, or — 
which is worse - to those who are deemed good, if the plays were 
enjoyed only by them. 

12 That the Romans, in refusing to the poets the 
liberty in relation to men that they allowed them in 
relation to the gods, showed more consideration for 

men than for the gods 

But the Romans, as Scipio boasts in that dialogue called De repuh- 
hca, refused to expose their own lives and reputations to the 
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slanders and injuries of the poets^ even establishing it as a capital 
offence if anyone should dare to compose such verses, As far as 
they themselves were concerned, this was an honourable enough 
arrangement. With respect to the gods, however, it was proud and 
irreligious. For they knew that the gods not only patiently, but 
indeed willingly, suffered themselves to be lashed by the slanders 
and maledictions of the poets. Yet they considered it shameful that 
they themselves should be insulted in the same ways as the gods. 
Thus, they protected themselves by law even while including such 
insults in their own solemn rites. 

Why, then, O Scipio, do you praise the fact that Roman poets 
were denied such licence, lest they inflict any dishonour upon the 
Roman people, when you see that they spared none of your gods? 
Does it seem to you that your Senate house should be held in 
greater esteem than the Capitol, and Rome alone than the whole of 
heaven? Do you consider that your poets should be prohibited by 
law from wagging their malicious tongues against your citizens, yet 
should be able to mock your gods with impunity, with no senator, 
no censor, no prince or pontiff to impose a prohibition upon them? 
It was, forsooth, improper if Plautus or Naevius should speak ill of 
Publius or Gnaeus Scipio, or Caecilius of Marcus Cato, yet proper 
that your Terence should lure a young man to iniquity by the 
shameful behaviour of Jupiter, the Best and Greatest! 

13 That the Romans should have known that gods 
who desired to be worshipped with disgraceful plays 
were unworthy of divine honours 

Rut perhaps, if Scipio were still alive, he would answer me by 
saying, How could we not let these things go unpunished when the 
gods willed that they should be sacred? For it was they who intro¬ 
duced into the customs of Rome the theatrical performances in 
which such things are celebrated and recited and enacted. It was 
they who commanded that such things should be inaugurated and 
eihibited in their honour.’ Why, then, was it not seen all the more 
clearly that they were not true gods, and not in the least worthy of 
the divine honours conferred on them by the commonwealth? It 
would not have been thought in the smallest degree worthy or fit¬ 
ting to worship them had they required plays to he acted in which 
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Roman citizens were mocked! How, then, I ask, can they be thought 
worthy of worship, and why are they not deemed detestable spirits, 
when, in their desire to betray us, they demand that their own 
crimes be celebrated in their honour? 

The Romans, then, driven by poisonous superstition, worshipped 
gods who, as they saw\ wished to have shameful performances con¬ 
secrated to them. But they were so mindful of their ow’n dignit}' 
and modesty that they w'ould in no circumstances grant honours, as 
the Greeks had, to the actors of such plays. As that same Scipio 
puts it in the dialogue of Cicero: 'Since they held the whole art of 
comedy and the theatre in contempt, they resolved that all men of 
that sort should not only be excluded from the honours accorded 
to other citizens, but should even be removed from the censors’ 
lists as members of their tribe.’^^ This was, of course, a splendid 
provision, and one which must be attributed with approval to the 
prudence of the Romans; although I could wish that they had always 
pursued and imitated it. Behold, how^ right it was that any Roman 
citizen who chose to be an actor was not only excluded from any 
posititjn of honour, but was not even allowed by the censor to retain 
a place in his own tribe! O what a spirit animated that city, eager 
for praise and faithfully Roman! But let someone tell me this: by 
w'hat consistent principle were theatrical persons excluded from 
every honour, yet theatrical performances included in the honours 
paid to the gods? For a long time, Roman virtue knew nothing of 
those theatrical arts which, even when sought only as a means of 
gratifying human pleasure, bring with them an insidious decline of 
human morals. It was the gods who required that such things be 
exhibited for them. So why is it that the actor through whom the 
god is worshipped is himself cast aside? How^ can you dare to cen¬ 
sure the actor of those wicked performances w hile adoring the god 
who demands them? 

This, then, is the controversy in which the Greeks and Romans 
are engaged. The Greeks consider that they are right to honour the 
men who perform the plays, because they worship the gods who 
demand them. The Romans, however, do not permit actors to dis¬ 
honour even their plebeian tribe, much Jess their Senate house. The 
whole of this discussion may be resolved into the following 
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syllogism. As the major premiss, the Greeks say that, if such gods 
are to be worshipped, then certainly such men should be honoured 
also. The Romans state as the minor premiss that such men should 
by no means be honoured. And the Christians conclude that such 
gods are therefore by no means to be worshipped. 

14 That Plato, who accorded to poets no place in his 
well-ordered city, was better than those gods who 
wish to be honoured by theatrical performances 

We must next ask why the poets themselves, the coniposers of such 
fables, who are prohibited by the law of the Twelve Tables from 
damaging the reputation of citizens yet who hurl shameful abuse at 
the gods, are not considered just as dishonourable as the actors are. 
By what process of reasoning is it considered right that the actors of 
these poetic creations and ignoble portrayals of the gods are deemed 
infamous, yet their composers are honoured? Should we not here 
rather award the palm to a Greek: to Plato, who, in formulating his 
account of what a city should be like, prescribed that poets should 
be banished from the city as enemies of the truth?'*^ Truly, he could 
not bear to see base injury done to the gods, and he refused to have 
the souls of his citizens tainted and corrupted by falsehood. 

Compare, now', the humanity of Plato, who banished poets from 
the city so that the citizens should not be deceived, with the divinity 
of those gods W'ho demanded theatrical performances in their own 
honour. Plato urged the fickle and lascivious Greeks - although his 
arguments did not persuade them - not to w'rite such things. But 
from the grave and modest Romans the gods extorted that such 
plays should indeed be performed. Moreover, they' wished to have 
these things not only performed, but dedicated to themselves, con¬ 
secrated to themselves, and exhibited to themselves at solemn festi¬ 
vals, To w'hich, then, would it be more honourable for a city to 
accord divine honours? To Plato, who prohibited these base and 
shameful things, or to the demons who, because they took delight 
in deceiving men, made it impossible for him to persuade them? 
Labeo considered that Plato should be commemorated among the 
demigods, like Hercules or Romulus; and he puts the demigods 

Cf Plato, Rep ,, 3,39Sa; 8,5683, 10,605^; 607B. 
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above the heroes, though he places both among the divine beings. 
For my part, 1 do not doubt that this Plato, whom he calls a demi¬ 
god, should be set not only above the heroes, but even above the 
gods themselves. 

But the laws of the Romans do resemble the dialogues of Plato 
in one respect. For, while the latter condemns all poetic deceptions, 
the former at any rate withhold from the poets the licence to speak 
ill of men. Plato excludes poets from dwelling in the city; the 
Romans at least exclude the actors of poetic fables front membership 
of the city. Presumably, indeed, if the actors had dared to do any¬ 
thing contrary to the will of those gods w'ho demanded their theatri¬ 
cal performances, the Romans would have banished them alto¬ 
gether. The Romans, then, could hardly have received laws for the 
formation of good morals or the correction of bad from their gods, 
or have hoped to do so; for in their own laws they already surpassed 
and shamed the morals of the gods. 

The gods, then, demand theatrical performances in their own 
honour; the Romans exclude men of the theatre from all honours. 
The gods demand that they should be celebrated by means of poetic 
deceptions representing their own disgrace; the Romans admonish 
impudent poets not to bring disgrace upon men. But that demigod 
Plato both opposed the desire of such gods and show'ed the state of 
affairs w^hich ought to have been perfected by the native character 
of the Romans themselves. For he entirely refused to allow poets to 
live in a well-ordered city, either because they deceive according to 
their own judgment, or because they offer to wretched men the 
worst possible examples as though they were the deeds of gods. We, 
however, do not assert that Plato is either a god or a demigod. We 
do not compare him to any holy angel of the Supreme God, or to 
any prophet of truth, or to any apostle, or to any of Christ’s martyrs, 
or to any Christian man; and our reason for saying this will, with 
God's favour, be explained in its due place. Since, however, our 
adversaries wish him to be considered a demigod, we certainly deem 
him worthy to be preferred, if not to Romulus and Hercules 
(although no historian or poet has said or pretended that Plato slew 
his brother or committed any other crime), certainly to Priapus or 
to any C> nocephaius, or to Fever: divine beings whom the Romans 
have in part received from foreign lands and in part consecrated as 
native to themselves. For how could gods of this kind either pro- 
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hibit such evils of the soul and morals by their precepts and laws, 
or take care to extirpate them once they had sprung up? These 
gods, indeed, were actually at pains to sow and foster wicked acts, 
by desiring that their deeds - or deeds thought to he theirs - should 
be made known to the people through theatrical celebrations. Thus, 
by their will^ the most shameful lust was inflamed among human 
beings as if by divine authority. Cicero exclaims against this, albeit 
in vain, when he says, in treating of poets: ‘When the poets win the 
applause and approbation of the people as if it were that of some 
great and wise master, what darkness falls, what fears burst in, what 
desires they kindle!”" 

15 That the Romans established certain of their gods 
through flattery, not reason 

But how can \vc suppose these false gods to have been chosen by- 
reason rather than flattery? The Romans wish to call Plato a demi¬ 
god; yet they do not consider him worthy of even a little shrine, 
even though he toiled in so many dialogues to prevent the corrup¬ 
tion of morals by those vices of the mind which ought to be 
especially shunned. Their own Romulus, however - even though 
their more secret doctrine commends him as a demigod and not as 
a god - they have esteemed more highly than many gods* They 
have, indeed, assigned to him a flamen - that is, a kind of priest so 
eminent in the Roman rites (as their pointed hats testify) that only 
three of their divine beings have flamens appointed for them: the 
Flamen Dialis of Jupiter, the Flamen Martialis of Mars, and the 
Flamen Quirinalis of Romulus* (After his reputed reception into 
heaven, Romulus was, by the grace of hts fellow^ citizens, named 
Quirinus*) In being given this honour, Romulus was placed above 
Neptune and Pluto, the brothers of Jupiter. He was even placed 
above Saturn himself, the father of Neptune and Pluto and Jupiter. 
For the Romans assigned to Romulus the same great priesthood 
that they assigned to Jupiter, and also to Mars, the reputed father 
of Romulus. Perhaps, indeed, they assigned this honour to Mars 
precisely because he was the father of Romulus. 
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16 That if the gods had possessed any regard for 
justice, the Romans would have received precepts of 

life from them, rather than having to borrow them 

from other men 

Again, had the Romans been able to receive laws of right living 
from their gods, they would not have had to borrow the laws of 
Solon from the Athenians some years after Rome’s foundation.^® 
(They did not, however, hold fast to these as they had received 
them, but endeavoured to improve and amend them.) Also, 
although Lycurgus pretended that he had instituted laws for the 
Spartans by the authority' of Apollo, the Romans wisely refused to 
believe this, and so received nothing from that source. Numa Pom- 
pilius, the successor of Romulus in the kingdom, is said to have 
established certain laws; which were, however, not at all sufficient 
for the government of the city. He also established many sacred 
rites, although he is not reported to have received even these from 
divine beings. As to evils of the soul, then - evils of life, evils of 
conduct which are of so severe a kind that, as the most learned men 
affirm, states perish because of them even while their towns still 
stand: the gods of the Romans took not the least care to safeguard 
their worshippers against being afflicted by these. On the contrary, 
as we have argued above, they were in every way at pains to increase 
them. 

17 Of the rape of the Sabine women and the other 
iniquities which flourished in the city of Rome even 

in the days when she was most highly esteemed 

But perhaps the divine beings saw no need to appoint laws for the 
Roman people because, as Sallust says, "justice and goodness pre¬ 
vailed among them as much by nature as by law’.^^ I take it, then, 
that the rape of the Sabine women was an instance of this justice 
and goodness, tor what could be more just or good than to use the 
ialse promise of an entertainment to carry young women off by 
force, without the consent of their parents? Even if the Sabines 

" Livy, 3,iff. 
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were wrong to withhold their daughters when askedj how much 
more wrong was it to abduct them when thty were not given! The 
Romans might with some justice have waged war against that people 
when they refused a request to give their daughters in marriage to 
those who shared the country with them and were their neighbours. 
But it was certainly not just to wage war against the same people 
because they sought to rescue their stolen daughters* War should 
have been declared at the beginning. In that case^ Mars might have 
helped his warlike son to avenge by force of arms the injury done 
him by the refusal of marriage, and to attain in this way the women 
whom he desired. For perhaps some right of war might have justi¬ 
fied a victor in carrying off the women who had been unjustly 
refused. No right of peace, however, entitled him to abduct those 
who were not given to him and then to wage unjust war against 
their justly angered parents. 

There foliow'ed, however, a more beneficent and happier state of 
things* For, though the Circensian Games continued to be held in 
memory of the deceit, the crime of Romulus was not allowed to set 
a precedent in that city and realm* The Romans found it quite easy 
to commit the error of consecrating Romulus as a god after that 
iniquity; but they still did not permit any law or custom to sanction 
the emulation of his deeds as an abductor of women, 

By this ‘justice and goodness’, then, it came to pass that, after 
the expulsion of Tarquin the king and his family, whose son had 
violently ravished Lucretia, the consul Junius Brutus forced his col¬ 
league Lucius Tarquinius Collatinus to abdicate his magistracy. 
Cohatinus was the husband of Lucretia, and a good and innocent 
man; yet Brutus would not suffer him to dwell in the city because 
he was of the name and lineage of Tarquin. Brutus did this dark 
deed with the favour or sufferance of the people - of the people 

from whom that same Collatinus, and Brutus himself, had received 
the consulship. 

By this ‘justice and goodness' it came to pass that Marcus Cam- 
illus, one of the most distinguished men of his age, received similar 
treatment. After ten years of war during which the Roman army 
had been so grievously afflicted by bad generalship that Rome her¬ 
self now feared and trembled for her safety, he defeated the people 
of \eii, the most deadly foes of the Roman people, wJth consum¬ 
mate ease, and captured their most prosperous city. Then, because 
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of the envy of those who sought to disparage his virtue and the 
insolence of the tribunes of the people, criminal proceedings were 
begun against him. Perceiving the ingratitude of the city which he 
had delivered, and realising that he would most certainly be con¬ 
demned, he went voluntarily into exile and, in his absence, was 
fined ro.ooo Soon, however, he was again to be the saviour <)f 
his ungrateful country. 

But it w'ould be a wearisome thing now to recall ah those deeds 
of shame and injustice by which that city was convulsed as the 
mighty strove to make the common people their subjects and the 
common people resisted their attempts to subdue them. Suffice it 
to say that the defenders of both parties w'ere actuated rather by 
love of victory than by any consideration of equity and goodness. 

18 What Sallust^s History reveals of the morals of 
the Roman people both when oppressed by fear and 

at ease in security 

I shall, therefore, confine myself to the testimony of Sallust, whose 
words in praise of the Romans furnished our present discussion 
with its starting-point. ‘Justice and goodness’, he says, ‘prevailed 
among them as much by nature as by hw\ He was speaking of that 
period just after the expulsion of the kings, when the city had 
become great in an astonishingly short time. Yet the same author 
acknowledges in the first book of his History - indeed, in the pre¬ 
face to it - that only a little while after the commonwealth had been 
transferred from kings to consuls, the more powerful men began to 
act unjustly, as a result of which the common people separated 
themselves from the patricians and there were other rifts in the city. 
He notes first that, between the seexmd and last Carthaginian W'ars, 
the Romans displayed the highest morals and the greatest harmony. 
The cause of this happy state of affairs, however, was not the love of 
justice, but the fear of an uncertain peace while Carthage remained 
standing. (This also was why Nasica opposed the destruction of 
Carthage. I-Ie wished to suppress wickedness and to preserve those 
outstanding morals by restraining vice through fear.) Sallust then 
goes on to say. After the destruction of Carthage, discord, avarice, 
ambition and the other evils to which prosperity often gives rise 
were greatly increased/ But he gives us to understand that such 
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things were wont to arise and increase even before this. For he 
subjoins this explanation of what he has said: 

Injuries were wToughr by the more powerful men, so that the 
common people separated themselves from the patrieiaiis and 
there were other dissensions also. But these things had occurred 
in the state from the beginnings and the rule of equitable and 
moderate law' lasted, after the banishment of the kings, only 
until the fear of Tarquin and the grievous war wdth Etruria 
were ended 

Note how, even in that short time after the banishment (that is, the 
expulsion) of the kings w'hcn equitable and moderate law to some 
extent ruled, Sallust says that the cause was fear. The Romans lived 
as they did only because they feared the war being w-aged against 
them by Tarquin the king in alliance with the Etruscans after his 
expulsion from the kingdom and the city. And note also wbar he 
writes next: 

Thereafter, the patricians treated the common people as their 
slaves, and dealt with their lives and bodies after the fashion of 
the kings, driving them from their fields, and lording it over 
those who were destitute of land. The common people, 
oppressed by these cruelties, and especially by high rates of 
interest, and at the same time bearing the burden of taxation 
and military service in the ceaseless wars, withdrew under arms 
to the Sacred Hill and the Aventine, and so presently secured 
for themselves the Tribunes of the People and other rights. But 
the end of discord and strife on both sides was brought about 
only by the second Punic War.^' 

lou see, then, w’hat manner of men the Romans were at this time - 
that is, a short while after the expulsion of the kings, And these 
were the men of whom Sallust said that ‘justice and goodness pre- 
vailed among them as much by nature as by law’! But if this was 
the time when the Roman commonwealth is said to have been at its 
fairest and best, what are we to say or think now, when we come to 
the succeeding time; to the time when the eitv, in the words of the 
same historian, ‘altering little by little from'the fairest and best 
became the worst and most shameful’?" This was, of course, as 
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he records, after the destruction of Carthage, How Sallust briefly 
recollects and treats of these times can be read in his Historv, where 
he shows how the bad morals which came forth from prosperity led 
at last to civil w'ars, ‘From that time forth\ he savs, hhe morals of 
our forefathers were swept aw'ay, not by slow degrees, as formerly, 
but as if by a torrent. Young persons were so much corrupted by 
luxury and avarice that it may fairly be said that sons were born 
who could neither preserve their own property nor allow' others to 
preserve theirs/’^ Sallust then goes on to speak of the vices of Sulla 
and of all the other depravity in the commonwealth; and there are 
other authors, though of inferior eloquence, who concur with him 
in this. 

You see, then, I take it - anyone who will reflect on the matter 
w'ill, after all, easily perceive it - into w'hat a deplorable state of 
complete moral collapse the city of Rome had fallen long before the 
advent of our Heavenly King. For these things took place not only 
before (Christ, present in the flesh, had begun to teach, but even 
before He was born of the Virgin. Our adversaries do not presume 
to impute to their own gods the many grievous ills of those times: 
ills which were more bearable in the earlier days, but which became 
intolerable and horrible after the destruction of Carthage, I’hey do 
not do so even though it was the gods themselves who, by their 
malignant cunning, implanied in the minds of men the beliefs from 
w'hich all such vices arose. Why, therefore, do they impute the evils 
of this present age to Christ.? For by His most wholesome doctrine 
Christ forbids the worship of false and deceitful gods; and bv His 
divine authority He detests and condemns the poisonous and 
shameful lusts of mankind. Indeed, He is by degrees withdrawing 
His servants from a world decaying and collapsing under these evils, 
in order to build with them an eternal and most glorious City: a 
City founded not upon the plaudits of vanity, but on the judgment 
of truth. 


19 Of the corruption of the Roman commonwealth 
before Christ abolished the worship of the gods 

Behold, then, the Roman commonw'ealth w'hich, ‘altering little 
by little from the fairest and best, became the worst and most 
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shameful! It is not I who am the first to say this, hut their own 
authors, from whom we learnt these things for a fee, and who spoke 
long before the coming of Christ. Behold: before the coming of 
Christ and after the destruction of Carthage, ‘the morals of our 
forefathers were swept away, not by slow' degrees, as formerly, but 
as if by a torrcnC, so greatly were young persons corrupted by 
luxury and avarice. Let our adversaries read to us the command¬ 
ments against luxury and avarice given to the Roman people by 
their gods. On the other hand, would that the gods had only been 
silent on the subjects of chastity and modesty, and not required of 
their worshippers those indecent and ignoble displays to which they 
lent a pernicious authority by their pretended divinity! By contrast, 
let our adversaries read our many commandments against avarice 
and luxury, found in the prophets, in the holy Gospel, in the Acts 
of the Apostles and in the Epistles, which are everywhere read to 
the people who assemble to hear them. How excellent, how divine 
they are! They are not like the noisy disputes of the philosophers: 
they are like an oracle of God Himself, pealing from the clouds! 
let they do not impute to their own gods the luxury and avarice 
and the disgrace and utter shame brought upon the commonwealth 
before the coming of Christ by its cruel and degraded morals. They 
do, however, reproach the Christian religion with every affliction 
which has in these times befallen their pride and luxuriousness. 

If'the tings of the earth and all nations, princes and all the judges 
of the earth, young men and maidens, old men and children’, 
people of every age and each sex; if those to whom John the Baptist 
spoke, even the tax gatherers and the soldiers:^^ if all these together 
were to hear and embrace the Christian precepts of justice and 
moral vinue, then would the commonwealth adorn its lands with 
happiness in this present life and ascend to the summit of life eter¬ 
nal, there to reign in utmost blessedness. As it is, how'ever, one man 
listens while another condemns, and more are lovers of the evil 
blandishments of vice than of austere virtue. Christ’s servants, 
therefore, be they kings or princes or judges, soldiers or provincials^ 
rich men or poor, free or slaves, of whichever sex, arc commanded 
to endure this earthly commonwealth, however depraved and 
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wholly vile it may be, if they must By their endurance, however, 
they will win for themselves a place of the highest eminence in 
the most holy and august court of angels, and in that heavenly 
Commonwealth whose law is the will of God* 


20 Of the kind of happiness that those who accuse 
the Christian age wish to enjoy, and by what morals 

they live 

Bur those who worship and love the gods of Rome, whom they 
rejoice to imitate even in their wickedness and shame, do not at all 
care that the commonwealth is depraved and wholly vile. ‘Only let 
it stand’, they say; 

only let it flourish with abundant treasures, glorious in victory 
or - which is better - secure in peace, and w'hat do we care? 
What is of more concern to us is that a man’s w'ealth should be 
alw'ays increasing for the support of his daily pleasure, and that 
the stronger may thereby be able to subject weaker men to 
themselves* Let the poor serve the rich because of their abun¬ 
dance, and let them enjoy under their patronage a senseless 
idleness; and let the rich abuse the poor as their clients and the 
appendages of their pride. Let the poor applaud, not those who 
take counsel for their welfare, but those who are most lavish 
with pleasures. Let nothing unpleasant be required; let no 
impurity be forbidden; let kings care not how good their sub¬ 
jects are, but how^ docile. Let provinces serve their kings not as 
the rulers of their morals, but as the lords of their property and 
the procurers of their pleasures; and let them not honour them 
in sincerity, but fear them in worthlessness and servility. Let 
the laws take cognisance rather of the harm done by a man to 
his neighbour’s vineyard than of that which he does to his own 
life* Let no one be brought to judgment unless he harms 
another’s property or house or health or is troublesome or 
offensive to someone against his will. Otherwise, let everyone 
do as he wishes with what is his, either with his own cronies 
or with anyone else who is willing* Let there be plenty of public 
whores for anyone to enjoy who wishes to do so, and especially 
for those who cannot afford to keep private ones. Let the most 
ample and ornate houses he built; let sumptuous feasts be 
attended, where anyone who wishes and is able may play, drink, 
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vomit: and dissipate day and night. Let the noise of dancing 
be heard everywhere, and let the theatres boil with cries of 
dishonourable rejoicing and all kinds of the most cruel and 
wicked pleasure. If anyone disapproves of this happiness, let 
him be a public enemy. If anyone attempts to change or abolish 
it, let the abandoned multitude deny him a hearing, expel him 
from the assemblies, and remove him from among the living. 

Let those who procure this state of things for the people and 
preserve it when they have it be treated as gods. Let them be 
worshipped as they desire; let them demand whatever games 
they wish; let them hold them wdth, or at the expense of, their 
worshippers. Only let them ensure that such happiness is not 
assailed by enemy, pestilence or any calamity. 

Would not such a commonwealth as this suggest, to any sane 
man, not the Roman empire, but the palace of Sardanapalus? This 
w'as the king who, long ago, was so devoted to pleasure that he 
caused it to be inscribed on his tomb that his only possessions in 
death were those things that he had swallowed and consumed by 
his greed while he was alive.^'^ If the Romans had a king of this 
kind - both indulgent of himself and imposing no irksome restraint 
cm them in such matters - they would surely consecrate to him a 
temple and a flamen with greater pleasure than the Romans of old 
showed in doing so for Romulus! 


21 Cicero’s opinion of the Roman commonwealth 

It may be, however, that our adversaries scorn him who called the 
Roman commonw^ealth 'the worst and most shameful’. Perhaps they 
do not care how full it is of disgrace and dishonour by reason of its 
most wicked and shameful morals, provided only that it stands firm 
and endures. Let them, then, hear, not what Sallust says - that it 
became 'the worst and most shamefuL ^ but what Cicero contends: 
that, m his day, it perished entirely, and that nothing at all remained 
of the commonwealth. 

He introduces Scipio — he who had destroyed Carthage - dis¬ 
cussing the commonwealth at a time when there were already warn¬ 
ing signs that it was shortly to perish from the corruption that 
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Sallust describes. Indeed, at the time of the discussion, one of the 
Gracchi “ with whom, as Sallust says, the grave seditions began - 
had already been put to death; for his death is mentioned in that 
same work. Now^ Scipio, at the end of the second book, says: 

Among the different sounds of tyres or flutes and the voices 
of singers, a certain harmony must be maintained which the 
cultivated ear cannot hear to hear disrupted or discordant; and 
such harmony, concordant and consistent, may be brought 
about by the balancing of even the most dissimilar voices. So 
too, when the highest, lowest and, betw^een them, the inter¬ 
mediate orders of society are balanced by reason as though they 
were voices, the city may embody a consonance blended of 
quite dissimilar elements. What musicians call harmony in sing¬ 
ing is concord in the city, which is the most artful and best 
bond of security in the commonwealth, and which, without 
justice, cannot be secured at all,^ 

Scipio then examined somewhat more broadly and fully how ben¬ 
eficial the presence of justice is to the city and how^ prejudicial its 
absence, At this point, Philus, one of those present at the discussion, 
rose and requested that this question should be treated with greater 
care. He asked that more should be said of justice in the light of 
what was then commonly proposed: that a commonwealth cannot 
be governed without Injustice. Scipio accordingly agreed that this 
question should be discussed and explained, He replied that, in his 
view, nothing had 50 far been said about the commonwealth which 
might enable further progress to be made unless two things were 
now established: first, that the "cannot be governed without injus¬ 
tice’ maxim is false, and, second, that, on the contrary, it is pre¬ 
eminently true that the commonwealth cannot be governed without 
the most supreme justice.^* 

Discussion of this question was deferred until the next day. 
Then, in the third book, the debate was conducted with great 
vigour. Philus himself took the side of those who held that the 
state cannot be governed without injustice. He took special care to 
dissociate himself from this view, however, lest it be thought that 
he really held it. He assiduously put the case for injustice against 
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justice, and endeavoured by plausible reasoning and examples to 
show that injustice is advantageous and justice useless to the com¬ 
monwealth. At the request of all, Laelius then proceeded to defend 
justice. He asserted to the best of his ability that nothing is so 
inimical to a city as injustice; and he urged that no commonwealth 
can in any way be governed or continue to exist without a high 
degree of justice. When this question is seen to have been disposed 
of satisfactorily, Sdpio returns to his interrupted theme and recalls 
and commends his own brief definition of a commonwealth, w'hich 
he had said to be ‘the property^ of a people". ‘A people" he defines 
as being not every assembly of a multitude, but an assembly united 
in fellowship by common agreement as to w'hat is right and by a 
community of interest.He then explains the great advantage of 
definition in debate, and he infers from these definitions of his own 
that a commonwealth - that is, the property of a people - exists 
when it is well and justly governed, either by a single king, or by a 
few of the highest men, or by the people at large. But when the 
king is unjust (or a tyrant, as he put it, after the Greek fashion), or 
the highest men are unjust (he called a union of such men a 
‘faction"), or the people itself is unjust (in this case he found no 
term in current use; although he might have called the people itself 
1 ‘tyrant") then the commonwealth is not merely flawed, as had been 
argued the day before. Rather, as the conclusions entailed by Sci- 
pio’s definitions would indicate, it entirely ceases to be, For it could 
not be ‘the property of a people", he said, when a tyrant or a faaion 
took possession of it. Moreover, the people itself would no longer 
be a people if it were unjust: for it would then no longer answer to 
the definition of a people as a multitude united in fellowship by 
common agreement as to what is right and by a community of inter¬ 
est. When, therefore, the Roman commonwealth was such as Sallust 
described it, it was not merely ‘the worst and most shameful’, as 
he asserts. Rather, according to the reasoning developed in their 
discussion of the commonwealth by its great and leading men, it 
had ceased to exist altogether. 

Again, at the beginning of the fifth book, where Cicero is speak¬ 
ing his own thoughts rather than those of Scipio or anyone else, he 
first quotes a line from the poet Ennius, who says; ‘Ancient w'ays 
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anti men sustain the affairs of Rome.’ ‘This line\ Cicero then says, 

seems to me, by reason of its brevity and truth, to be like the 
utterance of an oracle. For neither could the men, had not the 
wavs of the dty been what they were, nor the ways themselves, 
had not such men presided over them, have founded or for so 
long: possessed a commonwealth so vast and broad in its sway. 
From time immemorial, the ways of our forebears called forth 
outstanding men, and these excellent men upheld the ways and 
institutions of their ancestors. Our age, however, having 
received the commonwealth as though it were an admirable 
picture fading with time, has not only neglected to restore it to 
its former colours, but has taken no care to preserve even the 
barest vestige of what it was and, as it were, its remaining lin¬ 
eaments. For what is left of those ancient w'ays which, as 
Ennius said, sustained the affairs of Rome? We see them so far 
fallen into decay that not only are they not cultivated: they are 
not even known. And what shall I say of our men? For morals 
have perished from the want of great men; and we must not 
only be held accountable for so great an evil: we must, indeed, 
plead our cause as though charged with a capital offence. For 
it is because of our vices, and not through any mischance, that 
we now' retain only the name of the commonw'ealth that we 
long ago lost in fact.^*^ 

1 his was the confession of Cicero. It was made long indeed after 
the death of Africanus, whom Cicero caused to be one of the dispu¬ 
tants in his book De republican but still before the coming of Christ. 
If such things had been thought and said after the Christian religion 
had been preached and had grown great, which of our opponents 
would not have deemed these evils attributable to the Christians.^ 
Why, then, did their gods take no care to prevent the ruin and loss 
of that commonwealth whose fall Cicero so sorrowfully deplores? 
Those who praise it should consider whether true justice flourished 
in it even in the ancient days of men and morals, or whether perhaps 
even then it was not rather a coloured picture than a moral reality; 
for, without knowing it, Cicero says as much. 

If God wills it, however, we shall consider this question else¬ 
where. For, in due course, having regard to the definitions which 
Cicero himself voiced through Scipio when he briefly propounded 
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what a commonwealth it; and what a people is (definitions attested 
by many other utterances both of his ow n and of those whom he 
portrayed as taking part in that same discussion), I shall attempt to 
show' that no such commonwealth ever existed, because true justice 
W'as never present in There was, of course, according to a more 
practicable definition, a commonwealth of a sort; and it was cer¬ 
tainly better administered by the Romans of more ancient times 
than by those who have come after them. True justice, however, 
does not exist other than in that commonwealth whose Founder 
and Ruler is Christ You may indeed call it a commonwealth if vou 
like, for we cannot deny that it is ^the property of a people’. But if 
this name, which has become familiar in other places and circum¬ 
stances, is perhaps too remote from our customary manner of speak¬ 
ing, we can at least say that there is true justice in that City of 
which Holy Scripture says: ‘Glorious things are spoken of thee, 0 
City of 

22 That the gods of the Romans never took any 
pains to save the commonwealth from being 
destroyed by evil ways 

But as to the present question: however worthy of praise they say 
the commonwealth was or is, it had, according to their own most 
learned authors, already become entirely evil and profligate long 
before the coming of CJirist. Indeed, it no longer existed, and had 
perished utterly by reason of its most corrupt morals. To save it 
from perishing, then, the gods who were its guardians ought above 
all else to have given precepts of life and morals to the people who 
worshipped them: by whom they were worshipped in so many 
temples and with so many priests and kinds of sacrifice, with such 
a number and variety of rites, and with so many solemn feasts and 
celebrations of such fine games. But the demons did nothing except 
look after their owti affairs. They did not care how their worship¬ 
pers lived: nr, rather, they were content that their worshippers 
should live in wickedness provided only that they continued, under 
the dominion of fear, to do all these things in their honour, 
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On the other hand, if they did give such precepts, let something 
be produced or displayed. Let something be read out to show what 
laws of the gods were given to that city only to be despised by the 
Gracchi, when they threw all things into turmoil by their seditions; 
by Marius and Cinna and Garbo, w^hen they proceeded even to civil 
wars - undertaken for the most unworthy causes, cruelly W'aged, 
and more cruelly ended; and, finally, by Sulla himself. Who would 
not shudder at the life and character and deeds of Sulla as described 
by Sallust and other wTiters of history? Who would not admit that 
the commonwealth had by then perished? 

In view of the conduct of citizens of this sort, will our adversaries 
perhaps still venture to reply, as they usually do, with that passage 
Irom Virgil in defence of their gods? - ‘All the gods upon whom 
this realm stood have gone, forsaking shrine and altar.’^^ If so, then, 
first, they have no reason to complain that the Christian religion so 
offended their gods that they deserted them. For their own fore¬ 
bears, by their evil w'ays, had already driven all these numerous 
little gods away from the city's altars like so many flies. But where, 
in any case, was that swarm of divinities w'hen, long before the 
ancient ways had fallen into decay, Rome was taken and burnt by 
the Gauls? Present but asleep, perhaps? For at that time the whole 
city fell into in the power of the enemy, apart from the Capitoline 
Hill; and even that would have been taken had not the geese, at any 
rate, been awake while the gods slept.'^^ From this incident, Rome 
almost descended to the superstition of the Egyptians, who worship 
beasts and birds; for they honoured the goose in a yearly festival.’^' 

But these extrinsic things - evils of the body rather than the soul, 
which are inflicted by enemies or by some other misfortune - are 
for the moment not at issue. For the time being, I am concerned 
with the collapse of those moral standards which, corrupted little 
by little at first, then tumbled pell-mell like a torrent until, though 
the houses and city walls remained intact, the commonwealth was 
so ruined that even its own most eminent authors do not hesitate 
to say that it was lost. To be sure, if they had given precepts con¬ 
cerning the good life and justice to the city and the city had ignored 
them, all the gods W'ould then have been right to give Rome up for 
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lost, ^forsaking shrine and altar'. But what kind of gods were they, 
I ask, who refused to dwell with a nation that worshipped them 
when that nation lived wickedly only because they had not taught 
it how^ to live well? 

23 That the vicissitudes of the temporal world 
depend not upon the favour or opposition of 
demons, but upon the judgment of the true God 

Furthermore, w'hat of the fact that the gods seem to assist men in 
the gratification of their desires, yet manifestly do not help them to 
achieve restraint? Marius, for example, was an upstart and a man 
of low' birth, a most bloodthirsty author and wager of civil wars. 
Did they help him to become consul seven times, and to die an old 
man in his seventh consulship so that he might not fall into the 
hands of Sulla, who was soon to become victorious? For if the gods 
did not help him to achieve these things, then it is no light matter 
to admit that men may acquire so much of that earthly felicity 
which they so dearly love even without the favour of their gods. It 
is no light matter to admit that such a man as Marius can amass 
and enjoy good health, strength, riches, honours, renown and long 
life in spite of the anger of the gods, whereas such men as Regulus 
can be tormented by captivity, servitude, poverty, sleeplessness and 
pain, and suffer death even though the gods are their friends. If our 
adversaries grant this much, they concede at once that the gods 
bring them no benefit and that their worship is superfluous. For it 
seems that the gods are eager for the people to learn the very 
opposite of those virtues of soul and righteous ways of life whose 
rewards are to be hoped for after death. It seems also that, wdth 
respect to transient and worldly goods, they do nothing either to 
(ijure those whom they hate or to benefit those whom they love. 
Why, then, are they worshipped? And why is the fact that they are 
not worshipped so grievously deplored? Why, in hard and sorrowful 
times, is it murmured that the gods have departed because they are 
offended, and the Christian religion subjected to the most unworthy 
reproaches for their sakes? For if they have power to do either good 
or harm in these matters, why did they assist Marius, the worst of 
men, in them, yet desert the excellent Regulus? In view' of this, are 
they not to be deemed wholly unjust and wicked? 
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And kt no one suppose that their injustice and wickedness is to 
be thought alJ the more reason for fearing and worshipping them. 
For wc do not find that Regulus worshipped them any less than 
Marius. Let no one suppose either that, because the gods arc 
thought to have shown more favour to Marius than to Regulus, a 
wicked life is to be preferred. For Metellus, most highly esteemed 
of Romans, had five sons who became consuls, and was fortunate 
in temporal affairs besides, whereas the evil Catiline was unfortu¬ 
nate; borne down with poverty and destroyed in a war brought 
about by his own wickedness. Moreover, the truest and most certain 
felicity is in any case possessed only by those who worship the true 
God, by Whom alone it can be conferred. 

So, then: when the commonwealth was perishing because of its 
evil ways, the gods did nothing either to guide or correct its morals 
so that it might not perish. On the contrary, they lent such impetus 
to the depravity and corruption of its morals as to ensure its 
destruction. And let them nor make themselves out to be good^ as if 
they had withdrawn because offended by the iniquity of the citizens. 
Beyond doubt they were present; they are exposed, they are con¬ 
victed: they could neither help by admonishing nor hide by remain¬ 
ing silent. I leave aside the fact that Marius was commended by the 
compassionate men of Minturnae to the goddess Marica in her 
grove, so that she might prosper him in all things, and that from a 
most desperate plight he returned to the city unharmed, in cruel 
command of a cruel army. Those who wish to do so may read in 
the works of those who have written on the subject how bloody his 
victory was: how unworrh)' of a citizen and how much more brutal 
than an enemy’s. 

But, as I have said, I leave this aside; nor do I attribute the 
bloodstained good fortune of Marius to Marica, or to I know not 
whom else, but rather to the hidden providence of God. For He 
shuts the mouths of our adversaries and frees from error those who 
are not actuated by prejudice but who prudently give heed to this 
truth; that, even though the demons may have some power in these 
matters, they can do only as much as is permitted them by the 
mysterious dispensation of the Almighty. This is so that we shall 
neither unduly value earthly happiness, w^hich is often granted even 
to bad men like Marius, nor, on the other hand, pronounce it evil, 
since wc see that many pious and good worshippers of the one true 
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God have enjoyed outstanding felicity in spite of the demons. Nor 
should we suppose that these same most unclean spirits are to be 
propitiated or feared for the sake of these earthly goods or evils. 
For, like wicked men on earth, they also cannot do all that they 
wish, bur only as much as is allowed by the ordinance of flim 
Whose judgments no man wholly understands and no man justly 
condemns* 

24 The deeds of Sulla, of which the demons showed 
themselves to be the helpers 

In the case of Sulh himself- w'hose times were such that the earlier 
days of which he had seemed to be the avenger appeared desirable 
by comparison ~ it is established that, when he first marched upon 
the city from his camp against Marius, the entrails at his sacrifice 
were so auspicious that, as Livy writes, the diviner Postumius was 
willing to be imprisoned under sentence of death if Sulla did not 
attain his heart’s desires with the help of the godsF^’ The gods, you 
notice, had not departed, ‘forsaking shrine and altar’. On the con¬ 
trary, they foretold the course of events* But they certainly did 
nothing to correct Sulla himself. By their forecasts they promised 
him great good fortune; but they did not by their warnings subdue 
his wicked greed. And later, when he was waging war in Asia against 
Mithridates, there came to him by Lucius Titus a message from 
Jupiter that Mithridates was soon to be overcome; and it was so. 
Later still, when he was preparing to return to the city to avenge 
with the blood of the citizens his own injuries and those of his 
friends, he again received a message from Jupiter, this time by a 
soldier of the sixth legion. The purport of this second message was 
that, just as Jupiter had earlier foretold his victory over Mithridates, 
he now promised to give him power to retrieve the commonwealth 
from his enemies; although not without much bloodshed. Sulla then 
enquired what kind of apparition the soldier had seen. When he 
described it, Sulla was reminded of what he had heard on the 
former occasion from the man who brought the message from the 
same source concerning the victory over Mithridates. The gods took 
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care to announce these events as though they were iortunate, then; 
but none of them took care to warn and correct Sulla. They took 
no such step even though Sulla was about to inflict such harm upon 
the commonwealth bv the crime of civil war as not merelv to 

■H -■ 

damage it but to destroy it altogether. What explanation can there 
be of this? It is clear beyond doubt, as 1 have often said, and as we 
are warned in HoJy Scripture, and as the facts themselves suffi¬ 
ciently attest, that the demons look after their owm affairs: that is, 
they take care to be regarded and worshipped as gods. But the result 
is that both those to whom honour is done and those who do it will 
be bound together in one dreadful accusation at the Judgment Seat 
of God. 

Again, when Sulla had come to Tarentum and sacrificed there, 
he saw' on the apex of a calf’s liver the image of a golden crown. 
And the diviner Postumius then interpreted this to mean that there 
w'as to be a resounding victory, and gave instructions that only Sulla 
was to eat of the sacrificial meal. Shortly thereafter, the slave of a 
certain Lucius Pontius cried out in prophecy: T come as the mess¬ 
enger of Bellona! Victory is thine, 0 Sulla!' And he then added that 
the Capitol would burn. When be had said this, he at once left the 
camp; but he returned the following day in a state of even greater 
agitation and cried out that the Capitol had burned; and the OpitoJ 
had indeed burned. For a demon, however, it was easy both to 
foresee this and to announce it with the greatest possible speed. 

But - and this is the most telling part of our argument: notice 
carefully to what kind of gods those men wish to be subject who 
blaspheme against the Saviour by Whom the wills of the faithful 
are set free from the dominion of demons, The man cried out in 
prophecy, ‘Victory is thine, O SullaP And, so that it might be 
believed that the cry came from a divine spirit, he also proclaimed 
that something would shortly happen, and then that it had hap¬ 
pened, at a place far removed from him through whom the spirit 
spoke. But he never cried out, ‘Abstain from crimes, O Sulla!' - 
from those horrible crimes which the victor committed even after a 
golden crown had appeared in the liver of a calf as a most glorious 
sign of Victory herself. 

If those gods who made a practice of giving such signs had been 
righteous gods and not impious demons, then surely in those 
entrails they would rather have shown the future evils which were 
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to bring such grievous harm to Sulla himself. For that victory 
brought him more harm through greed than gain through honour. 
Through it, he became so immoderate in his desires, and so borne 
up by favourable circumstances, and then east down, that his own 
moral ruin was greater than any bodily loss suffered by his enemies. 
Here were truly sorrowful, truly deplorable things; yet the gods 
foretold them neither by entrails nor auguries nor by anyone's 
dream or prophecy. After all, they had more to fear from Sulla’s 
correction than from his defeat. Indeed, they were content that 
Sulla, though a glorious victor over his fellow citizens, should him¬ 
self be conquered and held captive by shameful vices; for, through 
these things, he was made all the more hopelessly subject to the 
demons themselves. 


25 How greatly the evil spirits incite men to 
wickedness when they lend authority to the 
commission of crimes by their own seemingly divine 

example 

Who, then - other than someone who chooses rather to imitate such 
gods than be withdrawn from their fellowship bv divine grace — 
w'ould not understand from this instance how greatly these evil spir¬ 
its strive by their example to supply a seemingly divine authority 
for crimes? W ho would not see this? Once upon a time, on a broad 
plain in Campania, where not long afterwards citizen armies came 
together in awful combat, they were even seen to fight among them¬ 
selves. At first, great crashing sounds were heard there. Then, 
shortly afterwards, many men reported that they had seen two 
armies fighting for several days. When this battle ceased, they also 
found marks there, as of men and horses, such as might have been 
imprinted by that conflict. If, therefore, the divine beings truly 
fought among themselves, the civil wars of human beings now at 
any rate have an excuse. Consider, though, the malice or misery of 
such gods! If, however, they only pretended to fight, is it not suiely 
clear that they did this only so that the Romans, in waging civil war 
as if by the example of the gods, should seem to commit no wicked¬ 
ness. For the civil wars had by then broken out, and several atro¬ 
cious battles bad been fought, with terrible slaughter. Many were 
moved by the tale of a certain soldier who, stripping the armour 
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from one of the fallen, recognised the naked corpse of his own 
brother. He cursed the civil wars and then slew himself, uniting his 
own body with that of his brother.” In order, therefore, U) reduce 
as far as possible the loathing occasioned by such great evils, and 
instead to inspire more and more delight in the weapons of war, the 
hurtful demons - the demons whom the Romans supposed to be 
gods and considered worthy of worship — chose to appear to men 
as fighting among themselves, They did this so that ci\ic affection 
should not shrink from initiating such strife: they desired that 
human crimes should be excused by divine example, 

With the same astuteness, the evil spirits also commanded that 
those theatrical displays of which I have already said a good deal 
should be dedicated and consecrated to themselves. They desired 
to have their crimes celebrated in musical performances and plays, 
so that a man, perceiving that the gods were delighted to have such 
things shown to them, might cheerfully imitate them whether he 
believed them true or not. Also, they did not wish anyone to sup¬ 
pose that the poets had reproached the gods rather than honoured 
them by what they wrote wherever they portrayed them as fighting 
among themselves. Thus, they confirmed the songs of the poets in 
order to deceive mankind: that is, by displaying their clashes to 
human eyes not only through actors in the theatre, but also in their 
own persons on the battlefield. 

We have been moved to say these things by the fact that even 
their own authors have not at all hesitated to say and write that the 
commonwealth of the Romans had already been destroyed by the 
depraved morals of its citizens, and that nothing remained of it, 
long before the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. They do not 
impute this ruin to their own gods. To our Christ, however, they 
attribute transient evils by which good men cannot be destroyed 
regardless of whether they live or die. And they do this even though 
our Christ so often delivered precepts directed towards the highest 
morals and against wicked ways, whereas their gods never gave such 
precepts to the nation that worshipped them, to save that common¬ 
wealth from destruction. On the contrary, they made its destruction 
all the more certain by corrupting its morals by the harmful auth¬ 
ority of their own example. And no one, I think, will venture to say 
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that it perished because the gods departed, ^forsaking shrine and 
altar^ as if they were lovers of virtue offended by the vices of men. 
For they are shown to have been present by the many signs derived 
from entrails, auguries and prophecies through which they so loved 
to vaunt and commend themselves as foretelling the future and 
helping in battle. Had they really departed, the Romans, inspired 
only by their own greed and not by the encouragement of the gods, 
might have shown more restraint in kindling their civil wars. 

26 Of the moral instruction which the demons gave 
in secret while in their rites every wickedness was 

openly taught 

Thus, the mingled infamies and cruelties, the scandals and crimes 
of the divine beings, whether real or feigned, have, at their own 
insistence, and to avoid incurring their displeasure, been publicly 
and openly consecrated and dedicated to them in fixed and estab¬ 
lished festivals. They have been exhibited to all eyes as objects 
worthy of imitation and fit to be seen. Clearly, by such spectacles, 
these demons confess themselves to be unclean spirits. By their 
ow'n base and vicious deeds, whether actual or pretended, whose 
celebration they request from the shameless and demand from the 
modest, they attest themselves to be the teachers of a wicked and 
impure life. Why, then, are they nonetheless reputed to give certain 
good moral precepts to some few chosen initiates in their shrines 
and innermost chambers? ]f they do indeed do this, then the malice 
of these harmful spirits must be deemed all the more artful and 
deserving of condemnation. For so great is the force of probity and 
chastity that the whole, or nearly the whole, of humankind is moved 
to praise them; nor is there anyone so mined by vice as to relinquish 
all sense of honour. Accordingly, unless they somewhere ‘trans¬ 
formed themselves into angels of light’,^" as we find written in our 
Scriptures, the malice of the demons would not fully achieve its 
purpose of deception. Out of doors, therefore, foul impiety clam¬ 
ours unceasingly around the people on every hand, while, inside, a 
feigned chastity whispers to the few. Shameful things are furnished 
with a public stage and the praisew'orthy are concealed; honour 
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hides and dishonour parades; when evil is on display, all assemble 
to watch; when good is spoken, scarcely anyone is found to listen. 
It is as if honourable things deserved to be blushed at and the 
dishonourable glorified. But where does this happen, save in the 
temples of the demons? Where, save in the dwelling-place of lies? 
For the secret teaching is intended to ensnare honest men, who are 
scarce, and the public exhibition of wickedness to keep the many, 
who are wholly base, from improvement. 

Where and when the votaries of Caelestis received lessons in 
chastity I do not kmm. But before her shrine, where her image w as 
set up, the crowd would gather from all sides and, each standing 
where he could, we would watch the plays being acted. We would 
see, as we looked this way and that, here a parade of harlots, there 
the virgin goddess: the latter worshipped with prayer and with dis¬ 
graceful rites celebrated before her. But wc saw' no shamefaced 
actors, no actress any the more modest for being in her presence. 
All the offices of obscenity were performed. They knew what would 
please the virgin deity, and the wife who saw' it returned home from 
the temple all the wiser. Some of the more modest women averted 
their faces from the obscene posturings of the actors and learnt the 
shameful art by furtive glances; shamed by the presence of men, 
they did not dare to gaze openly at unchaste acts. Much less, 
however, did they dare to condemn with chaste hearts the rites of 
her whom they venerated! Yet that act was openly represented in 
the temple, as a thing fit to be learnt there, W'hich can only be done 
in the home with at least some semblance of privacy. Whatever 
mortal modesty was present greatly wondered at it that a kind of 
human wickedness which men may not freely commit elsewhere 
should be taught by the gods. Yet it was taught as a religious duty, 
on pain of incurring their wrath if a show of such things was not 
made! 

There is an evil spirit who by secret incitement arouses the gross¬ 
est thoughts, and both urges the act and is gratified by the com¬ 
mission of adultery. That spirit also takes pleasure in such rites as 
we have described, He sets up in the temples the images of demons. 
He loves to sec vice portrayed in plays. And is it not he who whis¬ 
pers words of righteousness in secret, to deceive even the few good 
men while, in public, scattering invitations to vileness to gain pos¬ 
session of the countless wicked? 
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27 That the obscenity of the games celebrated to 
propitiate the Roman gods did much to undermine 

public discipline 


When he was about to be made aedile^ Cicero, who was a dis¬ 
tinguished man and by way of being a philosopher, proclaimed for 
all the city to hear that among the other duties of his magistracy 
would be the propitiation of Mother Flora by the celebration of 
games.By custom, these games were reckoned to be the more 
devout the more disgracefully they were celebrated, In another 
place, when he was now consul and the city was in dire peril, he 
said that the games had been in progress for ten days and that 
nothing belonging to the propitiation of the gods had been left 
undone,'*^ As if it were not more fitting to annoy such gods by 
temperance than to pacify them with extravagance: to provoke them 
to hostility by righteousness rather than pandering to them with 
such disgrace! For no matter how frightful the cruelty which those 
men on account of w^hom the propitiation was being offered were 
about to inflict, it was not worse than what the gods themselves 
inflicted when they were appeased by such disgusting corruption. 
For, in order to avert what the enemy threatened to do to the body, 
the gods were placated by means which defeated virtue in the mind! 
They would not come forward as defenders of the cit>' walls against 

the invaders without first themselves becoming the enemies of good 
morals, 


This propitiation of such deities was so wholly wanton, impure, 
immodest, wicked and unclean that the actors who performed it 
were, by the praiseworthy native virtue of the Romans, excluded 
from pubhc office, expelled from their tribes, recognised as base 
and declared infamous. This shameful propitiation of such deities 
was, I say, inimical and detestable to true religion. Yet the whole 
city learnt these stories of the seductions and crimes of the gods- 
these Ignominious talcs of deeds which the gods either viciously and 
foully did or even more viciously and foully invented for the eves 
and ears of the pubhc. The Romans perceived that these deeds were 
pleasing to the divine beings, and so they believed them not onlv 
worthy of display to the gods, but also worthy of imitation by them- 
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selves* And I know nothing of that purportedJy good and honest 
teaching which, if it was given at all, w^as given to su few and so 
secretly that the gods seemed rather to fear that it might be dis¬ 
closed than that it might not be practised. 


28 Of the wholesomencss of the Christian religion 

The perverse and ungrateful, held ever more deeply and obdurately 
in bondage to that abominable spirit, complain and murmur because 
men are plucked from the infernal yoke of these most unclean 
powers through Christ's name. They complain that men arc 
redeemed from fellowship with the demons in punishnnent, and 
carried from the darkness of ruinous impiety into the light of most 
wholesome godliness. They complain beeause, in chaste observance 
and with a decent separation of each sex, the people flock to church, 
where they hear how they should live well at the present time so 
that rhey may deserve to li\'e in eternal blessedness after this life: 
where Holy Scripture and instruction in righteousness arc preached 
from or high in the sight of ail; and w'hcre those who obey may 
hear it ro their profit, and those who do not obey may hear it to 
their condemnation. Some, indeed, come only to laugh at such 
teaching; but all their impudence is either abandoned in a sudden 
change or restrained by fear or shame* For no foul or disgraceful 
spectacle or example is ever presented when the teachings of the 
true God are expounded, or His miracles told, or I hs gifts praised, 
or His blessings sought* 


2g An exhortation to the Romans to abandon the 

worship of the gods 

Desire these things, then, O admirable Roman character - 0 off¬ 
spring of the Reguli, Scaevolae, Scipios, Fabridi: desire these things 
instead; distinguish them from the most shameful emptiness and 
deceitful malignin' of the demons. If by nature there is anything in 
jfOu truly w'orthy of praise, it will be purged and perfected by true 
godliness alone, and by irnpiety it will be ruined and brought to 
punishment. Choose now' which you will follow', so that vour praise 
may be not in yourself, but in the true God in Whom there is no 
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error. Once upon a time, the adulation of the peoples was with you^ 
but by the hidden judgment of divine providence the true religion 
was w'ithheld from your choice^ Awake, it is day! You have, indeed, 
aw^akened already in some of your people, in whose perfect virtue 
and suffering for the faith we Christians glory indeed. These people, 
striving against the most hostile powers on every hand, and tri¬ 
umphing through fearless death, have ^’purchased this country for 
us w'ith their blood’.^’ 

To this country we invite you, then; we entreat you to enrol 
yourselves in the number of the citiiiens of that place whose sanctu¬ 
ary, as it were, is the true remission of sins. Do not listen to your 
degenerate countrymen who revile Christ and the Christians. They 
long for times, not of quiet living, but of secure wickedness, and so 
they accuse us as though the times were evil rather than themselves, 
These things were never pleasing to you or of profit to your earthly 
country. Seize now the Heavenly Country, for the sake of which 
you wdll toil only a little, and in which you will truly reign eternally. 
You will find no Vestal flame there, and no stone statue of Jupiter 
on the Capitol. But you will find the one and true God, Who 'w'ill 
set no bounds or duration to your estate, but will grant empire 
without cnd’."*^ 

Do not desire false and deceitful gods. Abjure these: despise 
them, and spring forth into true liberty. They are not gods; they 
are malignant spirits, to wTom your eternal felicity is a punishment, 
Juno, from whom you trace your fleshly origin, was not seen to 
begrudge the possession of the Roman citadel to the Trojans more 
than these demons begrudge the whole human race an eternal 
throne, yet }ou still hold them to be gods! But you vourselvcs gave 
no small judgment against such spirits when you propitiated them 
with plavs, yet declared infamous the men by whom those plays 
were performed. Allow your liberty to be asserted against the 
unclean spirits who imposed upon your necks the burden of 
worshipping them as sacred and celebrating their own dishonour. 
You excluded the performers of those divine crimes from public 
office; now beseech the true God to exclude from you those gods 
who take delight in their crimes, whether true, in which case w-holly 
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shameful^ or false^ in which case wholly malign- Well done, to have 
refused of your own accord to allow the fellowship of the city to 
actors and players. But be yet more vigilant. The Divine Majesty 
is in no \vay propitiated by those arts which affr{int human dignity. 
How, then, can gods who take delight in such obsequies be deemed 
to belong to the covenant of the Holy Powers of Heaven, when the 
men by whijm these same obsequies are performed are not deemed 
to be included in the number of Roman citizens of whatever class? 
Incomparably fairer is that Supernal City where victory is truth, 
w'hcrc dignity is holiness, w'here peace is happiness and where life 
is eternity. Much less does it have such gods in its fellowship, tf 
you blushed to have such men in yours! If you desire to approach 
the Blessed City, then, shun the fellowship of demons. Those who 
are propitiated by the base are not w'orthy to be worshipped by the 
honourable. So let these spirits be excluded from your piety by 
Christian cleansing, just as those men are excluded from your public 
honours by the censor’s ban. 

But, as to fleshly goods, which are all that the wicked wish to 
enjoy, and fleshly evils, which are all that they w'ish to avoid: even 
in this case the demons do not have the power that they are reputed 
to have, (Although, if they did, we ought rather to despise these 
goods also than to worship dem()ns for the sake of them, and, by 
worshipping them, become unable to attain to the things which they 
begrudge us.) And we shall see in what follows that they do indeed 
lack the power over material things which men impute to them: 
powder over those very things for the sake of which, it is contended, 
they ought to be worshipped. This, however, is the end of the 
present book, 
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I Of those adversities which are the only kind of 
evils that the wicked fear^ yet which the world 
always suffered while it worshipped the gods 

Enough has now been said, I suppose^ of those moral and spirU 
tiial evils which are especially to be shunned, to show that the 
false gods of the Romans did nothing to help the people who 
worshipped them to avoid oppression by the weight of such ills* 
On the contrary, they caused them to be oppressed by them in 
ever greater measure. Now, I see, I must speak of the only kind 
of evils which our adversaries are unwilling to endure: that is, 
famine, disease, w^ar, pillage, captivity, slaughter and the similar 
things which we have already mentioned in the first book. For 
evil men regard as evils only those things which do not make 
men evil. They do not blush to praise good things yet to remain 
evil themselves even among the good things that they praise* It 
vexes them more to have a bad house than a bad life, as if 
the greatest good for a man were to have everything good but 
himself 

Even when the Romans worshipped them freely, however, their 
gods did not prevent the occurrence of those material ills which 
are ail that they dread. For at various times and in different 
places before the advent of our Redeemer, the human race was 
consumed by innumerable and, in not a few cases, incredible 
disasters. Yet at that time (apart from the one Hebrew^ nation 
and some few other persons who were found worthy of divine 
grace by the most hidden and just judgment of God) what gods 
but these did the world worship? In order not to be unduly 
tedious, however, I shall remain silent as to the most grave evils 
suffered by other nations everywhere* I shall speak only of those 
which befell Rome and the Roman empire: that is, the city 
properly so called and the territories which, before the coming 
of Christ, had been joined to her by alliance or subjected to her 
by conquest, and had thus become, as it were, the body of the 
commonwealth. 
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2 Whether the gods who were worshipped by the 
Greeks and Romans alike had good reasons for 
allowing the destruction of Ilium 

First of all, I must not pass over or suppress what 1 have already 
touched upon in the first book.^ Why, then, was Troy or Ilium, 
from which the Roman people derive their origin, conquered, cap¬ 
tured and destroyed by the Greeks even though its people wor¬ 
shipped the same gods as they did? Priam, they say, paid the penalty 
for the perjury of his father Laomedon.^ Is it true, then, that Apollo 
and Neptune served that same Laomedon as paid labourers?’ For it 
is said that Laomedon promised them w'ages and then broke his 
oath. 1 wonder at it that Apollo, who is celebrated for his ability to 
foresee the future, toiled at so great a task without knowing that 
Laomedon was intending to dishonour his promise. Nor, for that 
matter, should his uncle Neptune, brother of Jupiter and lord of the 
sea, have been ignorant of what was about to happen. For Homer, a 
poet who is said to have lived before the founding of the city of 
Rome, introduces Neptune as foreseeing that some great thing 
would come forth from the stock of Aeneas, by whose posterity 
Rome was founded."^ Homer says that Neptune caught Aeneas up 
in a cloud so that Achilles should not slay him; and he did this even 
though, as is admitted in the words of Virgil, he himself ‘Desired 
to overthrow from top to bottom the perjured walls of Troy, the 
work of his owm hands.’" 

Such great gods as Neptune and Apollo, then, not knowing that 
Laomedon would refuse to pay their wages, built the walls of Troy 
without pay for an ungrateful people. Let our adversaries consider 
whether it is not a worse mistake to believe in such gods than to 
cheat them! Even Homer himself did not find the storv easy to 
believe. For he represents Neptune, indeed, as fighting a^inst the 
Trojans, yet Apollo as fighting for them, even though, in the story, 
both were injured by the dishonoured oath. If, therefore, our adver¬ 
saries believe such tales. Jet them blush to worship such divine 

’ 

^ Virgil, 4 t 542 ; Georg., 1,502. 
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beings. If they do not believe such tales, then let them not put 
forward Trojan perjury as an excuse for the behaviour of the gods 
in punishing I'roy. Or let them w^onder why the gt>ds punished the 
perjury of Troy yet approved that of Rome. For bow' did the con¬ 
spiracy of Catiline find, even in so great and so deeply corrupted a 
city, such a plentiful supply of men ‘who, by hand or tongue, lived 
by means of perjury and civic bloodshed’?^ Again, what else but the 
sin of perjury corrupted the judgment of so many senators, or the 
votes of so many of the people, or their verdicts in the causes tried 
before the assembly? For even when morals were at their most cor¬ 
rupt, the ancient custom of oath-taking was preserved. The result, 
however, was not that men were restrained from wickedness by 
religious fear, but that to their other crimes was added that of per¬ 
jury. 


3 That the gods could not have been offended by the 
adultery of Paris; for it is reported that they often 
committed adulterv themselves 

There is, then, no reason to suppose that it was because they were 
angered by Trojan perjury that the gods allowed Troy to be con¬ 
quered by the Greeks: the gods by whom, as they say/ that empire 
stood. Nor, as some say in their defence,** can it be that they were 
outraged by the adultery of Paris, and forsook Troy for that reason, 
for, as a rule, they are the authors and teachers of sin, not its 
avengers. ‘The city of Rome’, Sallust says, ‘was, as I understand it, 
founded and first inhabited by Trojans who, as exiles under the 
captaincy of Aeneas, had wandered about without any certain 
homes’.^ If, therefore, the divine beings judged that the adultery of 
Paris ought to be avenged, then it was chiefly the Romans, or at 
least the Romans as well as the Trojans, who should have been 
punished. For the adultery was commined by Aeneas's mother. But 
how is it that they hated the sin in the case of Paris, whereas they 
did not hate it in the case of their sister Venus (not to mention 

; Sallust, CaitL, 14. 
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other cases) when she committed it with Anchises, and so ga\c birth 
to Aeneas? Is this because, in the one case, Mcnelaus was aggrieved, 
whereas, in the other, Vulcan connived at it? For the gods, I believe, 
are so little inclined to be jealous of their wives that they even see 
fit to possess them in common with men. 

But perhaps I may be thought to be mocking these stories, and 
not treating so weighty a matter with proper gravity. If you prefer, 
then, let us believe that Aeneas was not the son of Venus. Behold, 

1 concede this; but on condition that Romulus is not the son of 
Mars either; for if the one, why not the other? Or is it lawful for 
the gods to have intercourse with w^omen, but wicked fi)r men to do 
so with goddesses? It would be a harsh - or, rather, an incredible - 
condition, if what w^as allow'ed to Mars under the law' of Venus was 
not allowed to Venus under her ow'H law^ Both cases, however, arc 
confirmed by the authority of Rome. For, in more recent times, 
Caesar believed that Venus was his grandmother no less than 
Romulus in times gone by believed Mars to be his father."^ 

4 Of the opinion of Varro^ who said that it is 
advantageous to men to claim falsely that they are 
the offspring of the gods 

Someone will say: ‘Do you really believe all this?' Of course I do 
not believe it. After all, Varro himself, our adversaries’ most learned 
man, comes close to admitting that these stories are false, even 
though he docs not do so boldly and with confidence. He asserts, 
however, that it is advantageous for states if brave men believe, 
albeit falsely, that they are the offspring of the gods. For, in this 
case, the minds of men, borne up by the assurance that they are of 
divine stock, boldly undertake enterprises of great magnitude, carry 
them through all the more forcefully, and by their very confidence 
fulfil them with greater success. You see what a broad scope is 
opened up for falsehood by this statement of Varro’s, which 1 have 
expressed as well as I can in my own words. When lies even about 
the very gods are deemed to bring advantage to the citizens, we 
may infer from this that many beliefs now regarded as sacred and 
religious have been invented. 

Suetonius, Dkui Juhus^ 6. 
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5 That it is not proved that the gods punished the 
adultery of Paris; for they did not avenge that of 

Romulus’s mother 

But whether Venus could have borne Aeneas as a result of her 
intercourse with Anchises, or Mars have begotten Romulus by lying 
with the daughter of Numitor: wc kav^e these questions undecided. 
For much the same question also arises in our own Scriptures: 
whether the fallen angels coupled with the daughters of men, as a 
result of which the earth was filled with giants; that is, with exceed¬ 
ingly large and strong men." For the time being, our discussion 
may be confined to the following dilemma. If, on the one hand, the 
stories often read among the Romans concerning the mother of 
Aeneas and the father of Romulus are true, how can the gods be 
displeased with men for their adulteries when, among themselves, 
they bear them with equanimity? If, on the other hand, these stories 
are false, they cannot even then be angry at actual human adulteries 
when they take pleasure in their ow'n, even though the latter are 
fictitious. What is more, if w^e are not to believe the adultery of 
Venus, and so not that of Mars either, then the mother of Romulus 
cannot rely on the defence of intercourse with a god as an excuse 
in her own case. She was, moreover, a priestess of Vesta, and so the 
gods ought to have avenged that sacrilegious offence on the Romans 
more severely than they did Paris's adultery on the Trojans. For 
the ancient Romans themselves w^ere so much more at pains to vin¬ 
dicate the purity of the shrines which they deemed divine than that 
of the human marriage bed that they buried alive Vestals detected 
in unchastity. By contrast, ordinary women found guilty of adult¬ 
ery, though condemned to some punishment, were nonetheless 
never put to death. 

6 Of the fratricide of Romulus^ which the gods did 

not avenge 

I adduce a further example. If the sins of men so displeased the 
divine beings that, offended at the deed of Paris, they forsook Troy 
and gave it up to fire and the sword, the murder of Romulus's 
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brother surely ought to have incited them more against the Romans 
than the deceiving of a Greek husband did against the Troians, 
Murder in a newly founded city should have moved them to anger 
more than adultery in one already flourishing. And for the purposes 
of what we are here discussing, does it matter whether Romulus 
ordered the deed to be done or whether Roniulus did it himself? 
Many impudently deny this latter possibility, and many through 
shame doubt it, and many through sorrow' conceal it. As to this, 
however, we shall not pause to enquire of the many who have writ¬ 
ten on the subject and to weigh their testimony. It is established as 
a matter of public knowledge that the brother of Romulus was slain 
neither by enemies nor by strangers. Regardless of whether 
Romulus actually perpetrated the deed himself or only commanded 
it, he was in a greater position of authority over the Romans than 
Paris was over the Trojans, then, did the abductor of another 
man^s wife provoke the wrath of the gods against the Trojans, while 
the slayer of his own brother secured for the Romans the protection 
of those same gods?‘^ 

But even if that crime was not committed either by Romulus or 
at his command, it should in any case have been avenged. Thus, 
the city as a whole committed the crime which as a whole it over¬ 
looked. in this sense, then, it slew not its brother, but its father, 
w^hich is worse. For each of the tw'o brothers was a founder of the 
city; but one of the rw^o, being made away with, was not permitted 
to be a ruler in it. As I judge it, then, there is no evil to be attributed 
to Troy great enough to warrant the gods in abandoning her to 
destruction; nor is there any good in Rome great enough to account 
for the gods dwelling there to bring her prosperity; unless, being 
vanquished, the gods fled from Troy and resorted to the Roman.s 
in order to cheat them too. They also remained in Troy, however, 
so that, according to their custom, they' might deceive those who 
should once again dwell in those lands; while here at Rome, by a 
still greater exercise of their treacherous arts, they rejoiced in ever 
greater honours. 
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7 Of the destruction of Ilium wrought by Fimbria, 

Marius’s captain 

Surely, however, we may ask what crime poor Ilium had committed 
that, w^hen the Roman civil w'ars broke out, she should be destroyed 
once more: this time by Fimbria, the worst of the men in Marius’s 
faction? By him, indeed, she was destroyed even more ferociously 
and cruelly than she had been by the Greeks of old. For, on the 
former occasion, many fled and many at least remained alive, even 
though in servitude. By contrast. Fimbria issued an edict before¬ 
hand that no one was to be spared. Then, setting fire to the whole 
city, he consumed it all, and all its inhabitants together. 

Thus was Ilium rewarded: not by the Greeks whom she had 
angered by her own iniquity, but by the Ramans who owed their 
origin to her earlier calamity. For their part, the gods whom the 
Trojans and the Romans w'orshipped in common either did nothing 
to help the Trojans avert this fate, or ^ which is the truth of the 
matter - had no power to do so. Did it happen on that occasion 
also, then, after Troy had recovered from the fire and ruin formerly 
inflicted by the Greeks, that the gods by whose help the city stood 
once more departed, ‘forsaking shrine and altar’? 

If they did indeed depart, then I ask the reason, and in proportion 
as 1 find the conduct of the citizens to have been better on the first 
than on the second occasion, so much the worse do I find that of 
the gods. For the citizens had dosed the g-ates against Fimbria in 
order to preserve the dty intact for Sulla, This is what angered him 
so much that he set fire to it or, rather, extinguished it entirely. 
Moreover, up to this time, Sulla was the leader of the better faction; 
for he had until now used his armed force to restore the common¬ 
wealth, and his good beginnings had not yet met with their bad 
end. What better thing, therefore, could the dtizens of that city 
have done ^ what more honourable thing, what more faithful, what 
more worthy of their filial obligations to Rome - than to preserve 
the city for the better Roman cause and to dose their gates against 
the parricide of the Roman commonwealth? 

But let those who defend the gods note how great a ruin this 
brought upon the people of Ilium. On the first occasion, the gods 
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had deserted an adulterous people and abandoned Ilium to the fires 
of the Greeks so that a more chaste Rome might be born from her 
ashes. But why did they subsequently desert this same city again, 
now allied to the Romans? Ilium had not rebelled against her noble 
daughter Rome. On the contrary, she had preserved a most constant 
and pious fidelity to the more just of her factions. Why, then, did 
the gods abandon her to destruction, not by the stalwart heroes of 
the Greeks, but by the very worst of the Romans? Or, if the gods 
were displeased by Sulla's faction, in the interests of W'hich the 
wretched Trojans closed their gates, why did they prornise and fore^ 
tell such good things for that same Sulla? Or are they once again 
revealed as fiatteiing the fortunate and failing to defend the unfortu¬ 
nate? 

But it was not, in fact, because she was deserted by the gods that 
Troy was once again destroyed. For the demons, always vigilant to 
deceive, did all that they were able to do. Indeed, Livy records that 
when all the other idols were destroyed and burnt with the city, 
only that of Minerva is said to have been found standing intact in 
the great ruin of her temple.^'* But this survival did not come about 
so that it should be possible for men to speak in praise of ‘the 
country’s gods, under whose divine presence Troy forever stands’,’' 
Rather, it came about only so that it might not be said in their 
defence that ‘All the gods upon whom this realm stood have gone, 
Ibrsaking shrine and altar.’ The gods were permitted to exercise a 
certain amount of power, not in order to demonstrate their might, 
but only so that they might be convicted of being present. 

8 W hether Rome ought to have been entrusted to 

the Trojan gods 

How, then, was it in any way prudent to entrust Rome to the cus¬ 
tody of Ilium’s gods after this demonstration of their efficacy in the 
case of Troy herselP Will someone say that when Troy was stormed 
and taken by Fimbria, the gods were by now already dwelling in 
Rome? How, then, did the image of Minerva remain standing.^ But 
if they were already at Rome when F'imbria destroyed Ilium, were 
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they perhaps at Ilium when Rome herself was taken and burnt by 
the Gauls? Because they have very acute hearing and are able to 
move swiftly, however, they returned quickly when they heard the 
voices of the geese, in order to protect at least the CapitoHne Hill, 
which remained umaken. But the warning came too late for them 
to return in time to defend the rest of the city. 


9 Whether we are to believe that the peace which 
prevailed during the reign of Numa was due to the 

protection of the gods 

The gods are also believed to have helped Numa Pompilius, the 
successor of Romulus, to have peace during the whole time of his 
reign and to close the gates of Janus, which customarily stand open 
in time of war. He deserved this help, of course, because he estab¬ 
lished for the Romans many sacred rites. That man might indeed 
have merited congratulation for enjoying so great a leisure had he 
been wise enough to devote it to wholesome ends and, abandoning 
his most pernicious curiosity, to seek with true godliness the true 
God. As it is, how'ever, it seems not that the gods brought him this 
leisure, but that they would perhaps have deceived him less if they 
had found him with less leisure. For the less occupied they found 
him, the more were they able to occupy his attention themselves. 
Yarro teils us what Numa undertook and by what acts he sought to 
associate the gods with himself and the city. In their proper place, 
if it please God, these things will be discussed with greater careJ^ 
For the time being, however, the que.stion is whether these exertions 
brought any benefit. 

Peace is indeed a great benefit, but it is a benefit which comes 
from the true God. Like the sun and rain and the other things 
which sustain this life, it is commonly bestowed even upon the 
ungrateful and wicked.*^ But if so great a good was conferred upon 
Rome or Pompilius by the gods, why did they not subsequently 
bestow it upon the Roman empire even at the times when Rome 
was most worthy of praise? Were the sacred rites more efficacious 
at the time of their institution than when they were celebrated after 
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their institution? In Numa’s time they were not yet in being: they 
were brought into being when he introduced them. In later times, 
when they were already in being, they were cherished so that (hey 
might bring profit. How is it, then, that those forty-three years - 
or, as others prefer it, thirty-nine years - of Numa^s reign were 
spent in such great peace, yet afterwards, when the sacred rites were 
long established and the gods invoked by those rites were the 
patrons and guardians of the city, there was so little peace? For of 
the many^ years from the founding of the city dowm to the time of 
Augustus, there was only <jne - the year, commemorated as a great 
wonder, following the end of the first Punic War - during which 
the Romans were able to close the gates of war. 

TO Whether it was desirable for the Roman empire 
to be increased by such a frenzy of warfare when it 
could have remained quiet and secure by the policy 
that was pursued under Numa 

Do our adversaries reply that the Roman empire could never have 
been spread so far and wide, nor could its fame have been so greatly 
proclaimed, had it not been for the waging of constant and unremit¬ 
ting war? A worthy argument indeedl Why must an empire be 
unquiet in order to be great? Consider the human body. Is it not 
enough to have moderate stature with good health: Or is it better 
to attain gigantic size yet, having attained it, to find no rest, but to 
be plagued with ills which are greater in proportion to the sixe of 
the body's members? How would it have been an evil state of 
affairs - how, indeed, would it have been anything other than 
good ' if those times recorded by Sallust had remained in being? 
He says, "At first, kings (for that name was first used for the right 
to rule on earth) were different from one another in character; for 
some cultivated the mind and others the body, Also, men still lived 
lives free from greed, and each was well enough pleased with what 
was his/’^ Was so great an extension of empire worth the state of 
things that Virgil so deplores when he says, 'Little by little, there 
came a baser, paler age, bringing both the fury of war and the love 
of gain'?^^ 
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Clearly, however, the Romans did have a just defence fur under^ 
taking and waging such great wars. "I'hey were compelled to resist 
the savage incursions of their enemies; and they w ere compelled tu 
do this not by greed for human praise, but by the necessity of 
defending life and liberty. This much is plain enough; for, as Sallust 
himself writes, 

When their state, sustained by laws, customs and land, was 
seen to be W'cahhy and powerful, envy arose out of prosperilj , 
as it does in most of the affairs of mortal men. Neighbouring 
kings and peoples therefore undertook warfare. Only a few 
allies gave assistance, for the rest were stricken with fear and 
shunned the peril. Bur the Romans, alert both at home and in 
rhe field, made haste and prepared. They rallied one another, 
marched forth to meet the enemy, and defended their liberty, 
their fatherland and their families with arms. Afterwards, when 
by their valour they had repulsed the danger, they brought aid 
to their allies and friends, and established friendships more hy 
conferring benefits than by receiving them.^ 

When Rome increased by these means, she did so honourably. 
Bui was so long a peace maintained during Numa's reign despite 
the incursions and attacks of wicked men? Or was such enduring 
peace possible because such attacks were not being mounted^ On 
the one hand, perhaps Rome was molested by attacks at that time 
also, yet did not meet force with force because she had some means 
of keeping her foes in check without defeating them in battle or 
intimidating them with any martial onset. In this case, however, 
such means could surely have been used at other times also, and 
thus Rome might have reigned in peace for ever, with the gates of 
Janus alw ays closed. On the other hand, if it was not in her power 
to do this, then Rome enjoyed peace not at the will of her gods, but 
at the will of her neighbours on every side. She enjoyed peace, that 
is, only for as long as they did not provoke her to w'ar: unless, 
perhaps, the gods will have the effrontery to claim that they can sell 
to one man something that depends upon what other men choose to 
do or not do. Insofar as they are permitted to do so, these gods can 
indeed terrify or incite the minds of wicked men bv means of their 
own peculiar wickedness. But if they always had the powder to 
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influence men's mincls, and if they were not frequently thwarted by 
the acts of a more mysterious and higher Power^ then they would 
always have it in their own power to determine peace and victory 
in war; for these things almost always come about through the 
motions of men’s minds. Very often, however, peace and victory 
come about in spite of the will of the gods, And this is shown not 
only by lying fables w hich contain scarcely any truth either in word 
or symbol, but by the history of Rome itself. 

11 Of the statue of Apollo at Cumae, whose tears are 
believed to have portended disaster to the Greeks, 
whom he was unable to help 

Such weakness is, after all, admitted when it is said that the statue 
of Apollo at Cumae wxpt for four days when war w'as waged against 
the Achaeans and King Aristonicus.^' When, in terror at this prod¬ 
igy, the soothsayers had decided that the statue should be thrown 
into the sea, the old men of Cumae intervened. They reported that 
such a prodigy had also occurred in association w^ith the same statue 
during the war with Antiochus and Perseus; and they testified that, 
because the outcome had proved favourable to the Romans, gifts 
had been sent by them to that same Apollo by decree of the Senate. 
Then were summoned soothsayers reckoned to be more proficient 
than the others, and these pronounced that the weeping of the 
statue of Apollo was a sign favourable to the Romans, The reason 
for this was chat Cumae W'as a Greek colony, and Apollons wxeping 
signified grief and calamity for his own land, from which he had 
been brought: that is, for Greece herself. Shortly thereafter, it was 
announced that King Aristonicus had been defeated and captured: 
a defeat certainly unwished for by Apollo and grievous to him, as 
he had indeed shown by the tears wept by his own stone statue. 

Hence, though fabulous, the songs of the poets nonetheless 
describe the behaviour of the demons in a way that is not always at 
odds with the truth. Thus, in Virgil, Diana mourned for Camilla 
and Hercules wept for Pallas, soon to die,^“ I’his, perhaps, is the 
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reason why Numa Pompiiius, who enjoyed abundant peace but did 
not know or ask Who gave it, chose as he did when he considered 
at his leisure to what gods he should commit the protection and 
wellbeing of Rome, He did not guess that it is the tnie and almighty 
and supreme God Who has care of these earthly things; and he 
remembered that the Trojan gods whom Aeneas had brought with 
him had not been able to preserve either the kingdom of Troy or 
that of Lavinium, founded by Aeneas himself, for any length of 
time. He therefore concluded that he must provide other gods in 
addition to those earlier ones who had come over to Rome with 
Romulus, or when Alba was destroyed: either to prevent them from 
fleeing or to assist them in their weakness. 


12 How many gods the Romans added in addition to 
those established by Numa, and that such a quantity 
of gods helped them not at all 

Rome did not, however, think it proper to. rest content with the 
rites established by Pompilius, even though they were so numerous. 
Jupiter did not yet have his supreme temple: it was Tarquin the 
king who erected the Gipitol.^^ Aesculapius also left Epidaurus for 
Rome,^"* so that this most accomplished physician might practise his 
art with greater glory in the noblest of cities. The mother of the 
gods came from Pessinus (I do not know where that is); for it was 
unworthy, now that her son presided on the Capitoline Hill, that 
she should still be hidden in some unworthy place. If, however, she 
is the mother of all the gods, she not only followed some of her 
children to Rome, but also preceded others, who were soon to 
follow her. But I wonder if she herself gave birth to Cynocephalus, 
who long afterwards came from Egypt; and whether the goddess 
Fever was also born of her is a matter for her grandson Aesculapius 
to decide. Whatever the circumstances of her own birth may have 
been, however, nc foreign gods will, I suppose, presume to call 
ignoble a goddess who is a Roman citizen. 

Who, then, can count the many gods who thus protected Romc.^ 
Native gods and alien, celestial, terrestrial, gods of the infernal 
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regions^ of the seas, of fountains, of rivers, and, as Varro says, gods 
‘certain and uncertainV^ and, in every class, just as among the ani¬ 
mals, male and female gods. Founded as she was under the tutelage 
of so many gods, Rome surely should not have been assailed and 
afflicted by such great and horrible calamities, of which I shall men¬ 
tion only a few out of the many. For by the great smoke of her 
sacrifices, as by a given signal, she summoned to her protection all 
the many gods for whom she established and provided temples, 
altars, sacrifices and priests: thereby offending, however, the most 
high and true God, to Whom alone these rites were justly due. In 
fact, Rome had lived more happily when she had had fewer gods. 
But, as she became greater, she considered that she should acquire 
more gods, just as a bigger ship needs more sailors. She despaired, 
1 believe, of those few gods under whom, in comparison with her 
worse life to come, she had lived well, deeming them insufficient 
for the defence of her greatness. 

Even under the kings, however - with the exception of Numa 
Pompilius, of whom I have already spoken above ^ there was wicked 
and discordant rivalry among the Romans from the first: rivalry of 
the kind which had brought about the slaying of Romulus’s brother. 


13 By what right or treaty the Romans obtained their 

first wives 

Also, how is it that neither Juno, who with her husband Jupiter 
cherished ‘the Romans, lords of the world, the nation of the toga’/*^ 
nor even Venus, could help the sons of Aeneas to acquire wives for 
themselves by good and just means? So complete was the helpless¬ 
ness of the gods that the Romans seized their women by force. 
Thus, they were soon compelled to fight with their fathers-in-law, 
and the miserable women, not yet reconciled to the injury done 
them by their husbands, now received their fathers’ blood as 'dowry. 
In that conflict, the Romans indeed conquered their neighbours; 
but such victories were purchased only with great injuries to kins¬ 
folk and neighbours alike, and many burials. The war between 
Caesar and Pompey was waged between only one father-in-law and 
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one &on-in-iiiw. Yet even here, when Caesat’s daughter, Pompey\ 
wife, died, Lucan was moved by deep and righteous grief to cry 
out, ‘The struggle on Emathia’s plains is worse than civil war: our 
song is one of wickedness claiming to be 

The Romans, therefore, conquered so that they might with hands 
imbued with the blood of fathers wrest embraces from their sor¬ 
rowing daughters* For their part, the daughters did not dare to 
mourn for their slain fathers for fear of offending their victorious 
husbands, Indeed, while the battle was being waged, they did not 
know whom to pray for. It was not Venus but Bellona who bestowed 
such marriages upon the Romans. Or perhaps that hellish fury 
Allecto had more licence to harm them, now that Juno was helping 
them, than she had had when Juno's prayers incited her against 
Aeneas.^'* Andromache was happier in her captivity than those 
Roman brides were at their weddings, For, though Andromache 
was a slave, yet, after he had embraced her, Pyrrhus slew no more 
Trojans. The Romans, however, still slew in battle the fathersdn- 
law whose daughters they had embraced in the marriage^bed. 
Andromache, even though enslaved by the victor, had need only to 
mourn, and not to fear, the death of her people. But the Sabine 
women, related as they were to both the warring parties, feared the 
death of their fathers when their husbands went forth to battle, and 
mourned it when they returned, yet were not at liberty to either 
fear or mourn. For either they were tormented by dutihil grief at 
the destruction of their fellow'H:itizens, kinsfolk, brothers and 
fathers, or they cruelly rejoiced in the victories of their husbands 
Moreover, since the fortunes of war are fickle, some of them lost 
their husbands by the sword of their parents, while others kst 
parent and husband together by each other’s swords. 

Nor, indeed, were these crises any small matter for the Romans 
themseives. Eventually, they arrived at a stage where their city was 
being besieged and they were defending it from behind closed gates 
Then, when these gates were opened by deception and the enemy 
admitted within the walls, a dreadful and most atrocious battle was 
iought in the forum itself: a battle betw^een fathers-in-law^ and sons- 
m-hw. The abductors were overcome and, fleeing in great numbers 
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anion^ the houses, gravely besmirched their earlier victories — even 
though these victories were themselves shameful and deplorable. At 
this point, however, Romulus, now despairing of the courage of his 
men, prayed to Jupiter that they might stand fast; and, from this 
occasion, Jupiter received his title of Stator.^’ But the evil day would 
not have ended even there, had not the ravished women dashed out 
with flying hair and, flinging themselves down before their fathers, 
stilled their just anger not by force of arms, but with pious suppli¬ 
cation. Romulus, who had been unwilling to accept his own brother 
as his fellow-ruler, was then forced to accept 'I'itus Tatius, king of 
the Sabines, as his colleague. But how' long would he tolerate this 
arrangement, when he could not endure even his own brother? And 
so, Tatius being slain, Romulus became stjle king, so that he might 
presently become a still greater god. 

What marriage-laws were these, what incitements to war, what 
ties of kinship, affinity, fellowship or divinity! And, finally, what a 
civic life, under the tutelage of so many godsl You see how^ many 
weighty things might be said here, were it not our purpose to deal 
with matters as yet outstanding, for the sake of which we must now 
hasten our discourse on to other topics. 


14 Of the impiety of the war w hich the Romans 
waged against the Albans, and of the victories gained 
through their Just for mastery 

After Numa, what occurred next, under the other kings? What a 
great evil it was, w'hen the Albans were provoked into war: not f^nly 
for them, but for the Romans also! And this came to pass, no doubt, 
because the long peace of Numa had come to seem worth little. 
How frequently were massacres suffered by the Roman and Alban 
armies alike, and how great was the impoverishment of both cities! 
For that very Alba which Ascanius, the son of Aeneas, had 
founded - a city which was more truly Rome’s mother than Troy - 
was provoked into conflict by the Roman king Tulfus Hostilius. 
And, in that conflict, she both suffered and inflicted harm until 
both sides wearied of so many clashes in which each suffered 
equally. Then, they resolved to determine the outcome of the w-ar 
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by a contest of two sets of three brothers, one set from each side. 
From the Roman rants there came forth the three Horatii and, from 
the Albany the three Curiatii. Two of the Horatii were slain by the 
three Curiatii, but the remaining Horatius defeated and killed the 
three Curiatii. And so Rome emerged victorious, but at such disas* 
trous cost that, even in the final contest, only one of the six returned 
home. And who suffered the loss on both sides? Whom did such 
grief befall but the stock of Aeneas, the posterity of Ascanius, the 
offspring of Venus, the grandsons of Jupiter? For when daughter 
city fought with mother city, this was indeed a state of affairs ‘worse 
than civil war\ 

To the final combat of the sets of three brothers there was added 
another atrocious and horrible evil. For, at first, the two peoples 
had been friends, being, indeed, both neighbours and kin; and a 
sister of the Horatii had been betrothed to one of the Curiatii, But 
because she afterwards wept when she saw the arms of her 
betrothed borne home as spoils by her victorious brother, she was 
slain by that same brother! To my mind, this one woman, who 
showed such affection, had more humanity than the entire Roman 
people. I do not judge her worthy of blame for weeping over the 
man to whom she already owed half her faith, Perhaps, indeed, she 
also W'ept for the brother who had slain the man to whom he had 
promised his sister. Why is it, then, that, in Virgil, Aeneas ‘the 
pious’ is found worthy of praise for mourning an enemy whom 
he had killed with his own hand?^ Why did Marcellus weep with 
compassion when he contemplated the city of Syracuse: when he 
reflected that, but a moment ago, it had been at the height of its 
glory, and then had been suddenly destroyed by his own hand; and 
when he contemplated the common lot of mankind? Surely, in the 
name of human affection, we may entreat that, if men are to be 
praised for weeping over enemies whom they themselves have van- 
quished, a woman may without reproach weep for her betrothed, 
slain by her own brother! Yet while that woman was mourning the 
death of her betrothed at the hand of her brother, Rome herself was 
rejoicing: rejoicing that she had waged war against her mother city 
with such great slaughter, and had conquered by the effusion of so 
much kindred blood on both side si 
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Why do our adversaries plead the words ‘praise’ and ‘victory’ to 
me? Take off the cloak of vain opinion, and let such evil deeds be 
examined naked. Let them be weighed naked and judged naked. 
Let the cause against Alba be stated, just as that of adultery^ was 
stated against Troy* No such cause is to be found, however: no 
similar charge. The only reason for the war was so that ‘Tullus 
might move his idle people to war, and inarch his unaccustomed 
troops to victory.It was because of this wrongful purpose, then, 
that the great wickedness of war between allies and kinsmen was 
perpetrated. 

Sallust touches in passing upon this great crime, First, he com¬ 
memorates and briefly praises those more ancient times when men 
lived out their lives without covetousness and each man was well 
enough pleased with what was his. He then says: ‘But afterwards, 
when Cyrus in Asia, and the Spartans and Athenians in Greece, 
began to subdue cities and nations and to deem lust for mastery a 
sufficient reason for war, and to hold that the greatest glory belongs 
to the greatest empire’ - and so on with the rest of what he had 
resolved to say.^^ For my purpose, it is enough to quote only these 
words* This ‘lust for mastery’ disturbs and consumes the human 
race with great ills* Rome was conquered by this lust when she 
triumphed over Alba; and, in praising her own crime, she called it 
glory. For, as our Scriptures say, ‘the wicked boasteth of his heart’s 
desire, and bksseth the covetous, whom the Lord abhorreth’.^^ 

Away, then, with concealments and deceitful whitewashings! Let 
these things be examined openly* Let no one tell me that this man 
or that man was great because he fought with some man or another 
and conquered him. Gladiators also fight, and they also conquer. 
This cruelty, too, has its reward of praise (although it would, I 
think, be better to pay the penalty for any amount of slothfulness 
than to seek glory in such feats of arms). But if two gladiators were 
to enter the arena to fight, one a son and the other his father, who 
could endure such a spectacle*^ Who w^outd not shun it? How, then, 
could the clash of arms between two cities be glorious when one of 
the cities was a mother and the other her daughter? Did it make a 
difference that there was no arena, and that broader battlefields 
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wtre filled with the bodies, not of two gladiators, but of multitudes 
belonging to two peoples? Did it matter that those struggles were 
encircled, not by an amphitheatre, but by the whole world? Did it 
matter that they furnished an ungodly spectacle both to those then 
alive and, for as long as their fame is handed dow'n, to their posterity 
also? 

The gods who presided over the Roman empire were like theatri¬ 
cal spectators at these struggles< They remained quite unmoved 
when the sister of the Horatii was added by her own brother’s sword 
to the two brothers slain. They were not moved when she became 
a third victim on the other side: a victim to match the three slain 
Curiatii, so that Rome, even though she was the conqueror, might 
sustain no fewer deaths than the conquered. 

Then, as the fruit of victory, Alba was destroyed. After Ilium 
had been destroyed by the Greeks, and when they had left Lavin- 
ium, w'hcre .Aeneas had established a vagrant and fleeting kingdom, 
the Trojan divinities occupied Alba as their third dwelling-place. 
But Alba itself was then overthrown: because, perhaps, in their cus¬ 
tomary fashion, the gods now departed from it also. Clearly, ‘All 
the gods upon whom this realm stood have gone, forsaking shrine 
and altar,’ They departed indeed, and from a third dwelling-place, 
so that Rome, you see, might be thought ail the more provident in 
becoming their fourth. For W'hereas Alba, where Amulius had 
expelled his brother, displeased them, Rome, where Romulus slew 
his brother in order to reign, pleased them! 

But, our adversaries say, before Alba was destroyed, its people 
were transferred to Rome, so that one city might be made out of 
both. So be it, then: this was done. But that city, Ascanius’s king¬ 
dom and the third home of the Trojan gods, a mother city, was still 
destroyed by her own daughter! Moreover, before the survivors of 
the war could form one miserable lump out of the two peoples, 
much blood was shed on both sides. 

Bur why should I tell, one instance at a time, of the frequent 
renewal of these same wars under the other kings? They seemed to 
end in victory, yet they culminated time and time again in great 
slaughters. And, time and time again, after treaties of peace had 
been concluded bctw'een fathers-in-law' and sons-in-law and their 
stock and po.sterity, the wars were renewed once more. No small 
indication of this calamitous state of affairs is be found in the 
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fact that none of these kings closed the gates of war.^‘‘ None of 
them, then, reigned in peace, even though protected by so many 
gods. 


15 How the Roman kings lived and died 

How, moreover, did the kings themselves meet their ends? A 
flattering fable says of Romulus that he was caught up and received 
into heaven. Some Roman authors, however, say that he w'as hacked 
to pieces by the Senate for his ferocity.The story is that a certain 
Julius Proculus was suborned to say that Romulus had appeared to 
him and, through him, commanded the Roman people to worship 
hirn as one of the divine beings. In this way, it is said, the people, 
who had begun to swell with anger against the Senate, were sup¬ 
pressed and calmed. For an eclipse of the sun had also occurred, and 
the ignorant multitude, not knowing that this happens according to 
the determinate laws of the sun’s own movement, attributed it to 
the merits of Romulus. But this withdrawal of the sun’s light - 
this indication of the sun’s grief - should surely rather have been 
interpreted as a sign that Romulus had been murdered! Indeed, a 
similar sign appeared when the Lord was crucified by the cruel and 
impious Jews.^*^ But that this latter concealment of the sun did not 
come about through the natural movement of the heavenly bodies 
is sufficiently shown by the fact that it took place during the Pass- 
over of the Jews. For this festival is held at full moon, whereas 
eclipses of the sun normally happen only at the last quarter of the 
moon. 

Cicero also shows plainly enough that Romulus’s reception into 
the company of the gods was more believed in than real. Even while 
praising him in his book De republican he says, in the person of 
Scipio, 'So great were his attainments that, when he suddenly disap¬ 
peared during an eclipse of the sun, he was believed to have been 
translated into the number of the gods; and this opinion could not 
have been held of any mortal without the highest reputation for 
virtue.’^' By the words 'suddenly disappeared’ we are here surely to 
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understand that he was removed either by the violence of a storm 
or by vile murder. For others of their writers mention a sudden 
storm in addition to the eclipse of the sum a storm which certainly 
either furnished an occasion for the crime or itself swallowed 
Romulus up. 

Again, speaking of Tullus Hostilius, who was the third king of 
Rome and who was himself destroyed by lightning, Cicero says in 
the same book that he was not believed to have been received among 
the gods even though he died as he did.^® Perhaps, Cicero suggests, 
this was because the Romans did not wish to have what they agreed 
or believed in the case of Romulus to be made vulgar or common¬ 
place, as it would have been if it had been readily attributed to 
another also. Again, in one of his invectives Cicero says clearly, 
‘Romulus, who founded this city, we have raised up to the immortal 
gods by our goodwill and renown.This suggests that Romulus's 
elevation did not truly occur, but was a polite fiction devised and 
published in recognition of his virtues. In the dialogue HortemiuSy 
moreover, while speaking of regular eclipses of the sun, Cicero says 
that they ‘produce the same darkness that was produced at the time 
of Romulus's death, which occurred when the sun was hidden'."^ 
Here, certainly, he does not in the least shrink from speaking of the 
man's ‘death', for he is engaged in discussion rather than praise. 

With the exceptions of Numa Pompilius and Ancus Martius, 
both of whom died of natural causes, the other kings of the Roman 
people also met dreadful ends. Tullus Hostilius, the conqueror and 
destroyer of Alba, was, as I have said, consumed by lightning, along 
with his whole household. Tarquinius Priscus was slain by the sons 
of his predecessor."’ And Servius Tullus was slain by the vile wick¬ 
edness of his son-in-law Tarquinius Superbus, who succeeded him 
in the kingdom. Even when such parricide was perpetrated against 
Rome’s best king, however, the gods did not forsake the shrines and 
altars of Rome. It is said that they were driven to do this in the 
case of unhappy Troy, whom they abandoned to destruction and 
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fire, by the mere adultery of Paris. Yet^ in Rome’s case, that very 
I'arquin who had murdered his father-in-law then succeeded him, 
and the gods certainly did not abandon this wicked parricide who 
reigned only because he had murdered his father-in-law. Indeed, he 
triumphed in many glorious wars and built the Capitol from the 
spoils.**^ The gods did not depart from him, then. Rather, remaining 
where they were, they were content that Jupiter, their own king, 
should preside and rule in the loftiest temple which the parricide 
had built. For Tarquinius did not build the Capitol while he was 
still innocent and then sufTfer expulsion from the city subsequently, 
for later wrongdoings. On the contrary, that very kingdom in the 
midst of which he built the Capitol came to him only through the 
commission of a most abominable crime. And when the Romans 
did eventually drive him out of the kingdom and expel him from 
W'Jthin the city’s walls, this was for the crime against Lucretia w'hich 
w'as not his own but the offence of his son. Indeed, it was committed 
not only without his father’s knowledge, but even in his absence. 
Tarquinius was then laying siege to the city of Ardea, waging war 
on behalf of the Roman people; and we do not know what he would 
have done if the evil deed of his son had been brought to his notice. 
Nonetheless, without seeking or ascertaining his judgment in the 
matter, the people deprived him of his authority. They closed their 
gates against him as soon as the army, which had been ordered to 
desert him, had been admitted; and, when he returned, they refused 
to grant him entry. Then, having exhausted the Roman people by 
the most disastrous wars, during which he appealed to their neigh¬ 
bours against them, he lived quietly as a private citizen in the town 
of Tusculum, near Rome, for fourteen years, accompanied only by 
his wife. It is said that he failed to recover his kingdom because he 
had been abandoned by those whom he had trusted to help him. 
Such an end was, no doubt, preferable to that of his father-in-law, 
slain by his son-in-law with, it is said, the connivance of his own 
daughter. But this Tarquin the Romans called not the Cruel, not 
the Infamous, but the Proud: perhaps because, in their own pride, 
they could not bear the pride of another. Vet so lightly did they 
regard his crime in murdering the best of their kings, his own 
father-in-law, that they made him their king! I wonder, indeed, if 
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it was not a greater crime on their part to confer so great a reward 
on so great a crime. 

Yet still the gods did not forsake the shrines and altars of Rome; 
although perhaps someone will say, in defence of those gods, that 
they remained at Rome rather to inflict punishments on the Romans 
than to confer benefits: to punish them by seducing them with 
empty victories and consuming them with such dire wars. 

This, then, was the life of the Romans under the kings during 
that vaunted age of the commonwealth w'hich ended with the expul¬ 
sion of Tarquinius Superbus: a period of some 243 years. During 
this time, all those victories, purchased with so much bloodshed 
and such calamities, extended Rome’s dominion scarcely twenty 
miles from the city. So small a territory is now' hardly to be com¬ 
pared even w ith that of any Gaetulian city. 

16 Of the first Roman consuls^ one of whom expelled 
the other, and soon afterwards perished by a wound 
inflicted by a wounded enemy, after the most 

atrocious parricide 

To that age let us add also the time during which, as Sallust says,"^^ 
equitable and just laws W'ere still being enacted: the period, that is, 
which lasted until fear of Tarquin had abated and the grievous war 
with Etruria was over. For, as long as the Etruscans gave assistance 
to Tarquin in his endeavours to regain the kingdom, Rome was 
smitten by grievous warfare. Equitable and just Jaws therefore pre^ 
vailed, Sallust says, not because the commonwealth w'as devoted to 
justice, but only because she was hard pressed by her enemies, 

In this briefest of periods, how disastrous a year was that in W'^hich 
the first consuls were created after the expulsion of the kings! 
Indeed, they did not complete thdr year, First, Junius Brutus 
ejected his colleague Ludus Tarquinius Collatinus from the dt}' in 
disgrace. Shortly afterw'ards, he himself fell in battle, he and his>oe 
mutually wounded. But he had first slain his own s<ms and the 
brothers of his wife because he had discovered that they were con¬ 
spiring to restore Tarquin. This deed Virgil subsequently records 
with praise; yet he immediately shudders at it in his clemency, He 
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says first, ‘When their father found his children fomenting new 
wars, he punished them himseif^ for the sake of fair liberty/ But 
then, shortly afterwards, he exclaims, ‘But what an unhappy man 
this is, no matter how much his deed may be celebrated in daj-s to 
cornel’ In other words: however greatly posterity may praise and 
extol the man who slew his own sons, he is, Virgil says, still 
unhappy. Then, as if to console this unhappy man, he adds; ‘But 
love of country drove him, and the imniense love of praise.’"^ 

This Brutus, therefore, slew his own sons and the son of Tarquin 
also, his enemy. He could not, however, survive his exchange of 
blows with the latter. Indeed, he was outlived by Tarquin himself. 
In this fate of Brutus, then, is not the innocence of his colleague 
Collatinus seen to be vindicated: that Collatinus who, though a good 
citizen, suffered, after Tarquin had been banished, the same pun¬ 
ishment as the tyrant Tarquin himself? For Brutus himself is said 
to have been of the blood of Tarquin also. What brought about the 
downfall of Collatinus, however, was the similarity of his name to 
that of rhe king; for Collatinus was also called Tarquinius. He 
should, therefore, have been required to change his name, not his 
fatherland, After all, the word could have been removed from his 
name: he could have been called simply L. Collatinus. Why, there¬ 
fore, did he not lose what he might have lost with no detriment? 
The only effect of his keeping his name was that he was ordered to 
be deprived of his office, even though he was one of the first con¬ 
suls, and of his citizenship even though he was a good citizen. Does 
this, then, redound to the glory of Junius Brutus - this iniquity, 
both detestable in itself and of no profit to the commonwealth,? Did 
he perpetrate this crime because driven by love of countr}’ and the 
immense love of praise? When the tyrant Tarquin had been 
expelled, T. Tarquinius Collatinus, the husband of Lucreda, was 
created consul jointly with Brutus. How just the people were in 
paying heed to the morals of a citizen rather than his namef Bv 
contrast, how impious Brutus was in depriving of his fatherland and 
honour his first colleague in that new office, when he might have 
deprived him of his name only, if that name gave scandal! And 
these wicked deeds were done, these evils occurred, when equitable 
and just laws prevailed in that commonwealth! 
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Lucretius also, who was chosen to replace Brutus, was removed 
by sickness before the year was ended. Thus, Publius Valerius, who 
succeeded CoUatinus, and Marcus Horatius, who was chosen in 
place of the deceased Lucretius, completed that deathly and infernal 
year which had five consuls: the year in which the Roman common- 
w'ealrh inaugurated the new honour and office of the consulate. 


17 Of the ills by which the Roman commonwealth 
was vexed after the inauguration of the consulate, 
while no help was offered by the gods whom the 

Romans worshipped 

Then, as fears gradually diminished - not because the wars ceased, 
but because they ceased to be so grievous a burden - the time when 
equitable and just laws prevailed came to an end. It was followed 
by the state of affairs which Sallust briefly depicts; 

Thereafter, the patricians treated the common people as their 
slaves, and dealt with their lives and bodies after the fashion of 
the kings, driving them from their fields, and lording it over 
those who were destitute of land. The common people, 
oppressed by these cruelties, and especially by high rates of 
interest, and at the same time bearing the burden of taxation 
and military service in the ceaseless wars, withdrew under arms 
to the Sacred Hill and the Aventine, and so presently secured 
for themselves the Tribunes of the People and other rights. But 
the end of discord and strife on both sides was brought about 
only by the second Punic War."*® 

But why should I now spend time in writing of such things, or 
make others spend it in reading them? Sallust has succinctly 
explained how wretched the Roman commonwealth was during all 
the long years down to the second Punic War, when foreign wars 
and internal discords and seditions never ceased to distract it The 
victories in which it rejoiced, therefore, were not the solid joys of 
the fortunate, but the vain comforts of miserable men. They were 
no more than beguiling temptations to seek only one barren evil 
after another. And let not good and prudent Romans be angered 
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because we say this. Indeed, we need not ask this or make such an 
appeal to them, for it is quite certain that they will not bear us any 
ill will. After all, we speak no more severely, and mention no fault 
more grave, than their own authors do (although we are certainly 
not their equal in style and facility), yet they take pains to learn 
these authors, and require their children to do the same. In any 
case, if any are angered, what would they do to me if I were to say 
what Sallust says? 

Many riots, seditions and, at last, civil wars, broke out, w'hile a 
few powerful men, to whom most of the citizens gave their 
esteem, assumed supreme power under the seemly guise of 
seeking the good of the civic fathers or people. Citizens were 
indeed called good and bad without reference to their service 
to the commonwealth, for all were equally corrupt. But he who 
had the most wealth and power to do harin was deemed good 
because he defended the prevailing state of affairs. 

The writers of Rome’s history, therefore, judged that an honour¬ 
able freedom of speech required them not to pass over in silence 
the ills of the city whose praises they had in so many other places 
been compelled to proclaim. (After all, they had no other and truer 
City: that City whose citizens are to be chosen for eternity.) Why, 
then, should we do otherwise? When men impute the evils of this 
present time to our Christ, the infirm and weak-minded arc thereby 
estranged from that City in which alone an eternal and blessed life 
is to be achieved. Our freedom of speech therefore ought to be all 
the greater, since our hope in God is better and more certain. In 
fact, however, we say nothing more dreadful against the gods of the 
Romans than their own authors - the authors whom they read and 
commend - say again and again. Indeed, all that we have said we 
have derived from them; although we are by no means able to speak 
as well they do or say as much as they say. 

Where were the gods, then, when the Romans, whom they had 
induced to worship them by lying trickery, were vexed by such 
great calamities? Where were those gods, whom the Romans 
deemed worthy of worship for the sake of the slender and false 
happiness of this world? Where were they when the consul Valerius 
was slain while defending the Capitol after it had been set ablaze 
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by exiles and slaves?^' Indeed, Valerius himself was able to bring 
more aid to that swarm of gods than ever he received from them; 
for it was he who saved the temple of Jupiter, their greatest and 
best king! Where were they when the city, worn out by the ceaseless 
evils of sedition, was devastated by a grievous famine and plague 
during that brief interval of peace while she awaited the return of 
the emissaries who had been sent to borrow’ Jaws from Athens?'*'* 
Where were they when the people, again suffering from famine, 
created for the first time a Prefect of the Market? As the famine 
took hold, Spurius Madius distributed grain to the hungry multi¬ 
tude; but he thereby incurred the charge of plotting to become king. 
At the instance of this same prefect, and by the dictate of the aged 
and infirm dictator Lucius Quintus, he was slain by Quintus Servil- 
ius, master of the horse: an act which occasioned a great and most 
perilous tumult in the city.'*** Where were they when, a great pesti¬ 
lence having arisen, the people, in their long and great exhaustion, 
resolved to edebrate LecUstemia for their useless gods: a festival 
which had never been celebrated before?"** Couches [lecti\ w^ere set 
out [stemebantur] in honour of the gods, and from these this 
sacred - or, rather, blasphemous - festival received its name. Where 
were they w'hen, by fighting ill, the Roman army sustained frequent 
and great disasters at the hands of the Veilans for ten consecutive 
years until Furiiis Camillus at last came to its aid, whom the 
ungrateful city then condemned?"^ Where were they when the Gauls 
came and despoiled and burnt Rome and filled her with carnage.^^“ 
Where were they when there occurred that memorable pestilence, 
w'hich wrought such monstrous slaughter, in which perished that 
Furius Camillus who first defended the ungrateful commonwealth 
from the Veiians and then delivered it from the Gauls?^^ This was 
the pestilence during which the Romans introduced theatrical per¬ 
formances: another new pestilence, not of their bodies, but, far more 
pernicious, of their morals. Where were they when yet another 
grave pestilence arose, believed to have sprung from poison admin- 
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istered b} the women who, in such numbers and of such noble rank 
that it passes belief, were thereby detected in a crime worse than 
any pestilence?^** Or when, at the Caudine Forks, both consuls, at 
the head of the army, were so overwhelmed by the Samnites that 
they were compelled to make a humiliating treaty with them, with 
six hundred Roman knights handed over as hostages? It was on this 
occasion that the rest of the army, having laid dowm their arms and 
been stripped of all else, were forced to pass beneath the yoke wear¬ 
ing only a single item of clothing.Or when, during a grave pesti¬ 
lence affecting what w'as left of the army, many of the soldiers also 
perished by a bolt of iightning.^^^ Or when, during yet another 
unbearable pestilence, Rome was compelled to send to Epidaurus 
and bring back Aesculapius as a physician-god?^^ (No doubt the 
many adulteries committed in his younger days by Jupiter, the king 
of all, now long seated in the Capitol, had left him no time to study 
medicine.) Or when the hostile Lucanians, Brathians, Samnites, 
Etruscans and Senoniari Gauls all conspired together at the same 
time so that, first, Rome’s ambassadors were slain by them^ and 
then an army under a praetor was destroyed? On this second 
occasion, seven tribunes and thirteen thousand soldiers perished, as 
did the praetor himself^* Or when, after protracted and grievous 
seditions at Rome, the common people plundered the city like an 
enemy and withdrew to the Janiculum?"'^ This was so dire a calamity 
that Hortensius w-as made dictator: a step usually taken only in 
times of extreme peril. But, having recalled the people to their 
senses, he then died while still in office: a thing which had never 
before happened to any dictator. This, surely, was a grave reproach 
to those gods who now had Aesculapius among their number! 

At that time, indeed, when wars were ev^erywhere so frequent, 
soldiers grew so scarce that Rome was forced to conscript into mili¬ 
tary service the common people [proietarO]^ so called because, being 
too poor to equip themselves for military service, they had leisure 
to beget offspring [proles],^ Also, Pyrrhus, king of Greece, and at 
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that time a figure of enormous renown, was invited by the Taren- 
tines to become an enemy of the Roman pe()ple. It was to him, 
indeed, when he sought to know the future course of events, that 
Apollo uttered an oracle so elegantly ambiguous that, whichever of 
the two possibilities came to pass, the god himself would seem to 
be prophetic* For he said: i tell you, O Pyrrhus, that you the 
Romans have power to conquerand so, whether Pyrrhus was to 
be conquered by the Romans or the Romans by Pyrrhus, the fore¬ 
teller might safely await either outcome. But what appalling slaugh¬ 
ter then befell both armies! From this conflict, however, Pyrrhus 
emerged victorious, and so might have declared that, to his mind, 
Apollo was indeed prophetic - had not the Romans themselves then 
emerged victorious from the next encounter. 

In the midst of this dreadful w'ar, there again broke out a grievous 
pestilence among the women; for pregnant women died before they 
were delivered* At this point, I expect, Aesculapius excused himself 
on the ground that his profession was chief physician, not midwife, 
Cattle, also, perished in the same way: so much so that it was 
believed that the whole race of animals was about to become extinct. 
And what of that memorable winter, so unbelievable in its severity, 
when, for forty days, the snow lay horrifyingly deep even in the 
forum, and the Tiber itself was frozen solid? If all this had hap¬ 
pened in our own time, would not our adversaries have had a great 
deal to say? 

And what of that other great pestilence which raged so long and 
carried off so many? Despite the presence of Aesculapius, it grew 
much worse as it extended into its second year, and recourse was 
therefore had to the Sibyllbe books. In this kind of oracic, as Qcero 
reminds us in his work called De divinatiom^ great faith is usually 
placed in interpreters, who make whatever conjectures they can or 
wish as to the meaning of obscure passages.^' On this occasion, the 
cause of the pestilence was said to be the fact that so many sacred 
shrines were now occupied for private purposes* For the time being, 
therefore, Aesculapius was freed from the grave accusations of 
Ignorance or idleness. Why, however, had so many sacred sluines 
come to be thus occupied without anyone to forbid it? Was this not 
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because supplication had been made to those swarms of divine 
beings for so long, and to so little effect, that their sacred places 
had gradually been forsaken by their worshippers, who assumed 
that they might at any rate be reclaimed to serve hurnan purposes 
without offence to the gods? And although, in order to abate 
the pestilence, the shrines were at that time carefully identified and 
repaired, they nonetheless subsequently fell into disuse again, and 
were once more made to serve human purposes. Had this not 
happened, no one would cite, as proof of Varro^s great learning, 
the fact that, in writing of the sacred shrines, he mentions so 
many that are otherwise unknown. Meanwhile, there was procured, 
not a defence against pestilence, but only a fine excuse for the 
gods* 


18 How great were the disasters suffered by the 
Romans during the Punic Wars, which were not 
lessened by the protection sought from the gods 

fn the Punic Wars, victory long remained undecided and uncertain 
as between the two empires, and the two mighty peoples strove 
against one another to the utmost of their strength and resources. 
During these wars, how many smaller kingdoms were crushed, how- 
many broad and noble towns destroyed, how many cities afflicted 
and lost! How many regions and lands far and wide were laid wastel 
How' often were the victors on either side vanquished! How many 
men were consumed, whether soldiers in battle or peoples taking 
no part in the struggle! What numbers of ships, too, were destroyed 
in naval encounters or sunk by tempests of every degree of severity! 
If I were to endeavour to describe or enumerate all these things, I 
should be no more than a writer of history. 

During this time, perturbed as she was by great fear, the city of 
Rome resorted to vain and laughable remedies. By the authority of 
the Sibylline books, the Secular Games were restored, The cel¬ 
ebration of these games had been instituted a century before, but 
they had faded from memory in happier times* The games conse¬ 
crated to the gods of the underworld, which had also fallen into 
disuse in the better years of the past, were also renewed by the 
pontiffs* And, when they were renewed, all the infernal gods no 
doubt took delight in the sport furnished by the great quantities of 
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dying men. Indeed, the ferocious wars themselves, and the bloody 
animosities, and the great victories first on one side and then on the 
other: all these things, though most lamentable to men, provided 
amusement for the demons and rich feasts for the gods of the 
underworld. 

But nothing more lamentable took place during the first Punic 
War than that Roman defeat which led to the capture of the Regulus 
whom I mentioned in the first and second books. Here was an 
entirely great man: a man who had already conquered and subdued 
the Carthaginians. He would undoubtedly have brought that same 
first Punic War to an end, had not his great avidity for praise and 
glory induced him to impose upon the weary Carthaginians con¬ 
ditions harsher than they could bear, If this man’s unexpected cap¬ 
tivity and undeserved bondage, his fidelity to his oath and his most 
cruel death, do not make the gods blush, then it must be true that 
thc7 are made out of air and do not have blood. 

Nor, at that time, was there any shortage of awful calamities 
W'ithin the very walls of Rome. For when the Tiber overflowed its 
usual levels and inundated almost all the more low-lying parts of 
the city, some buildings were carried away by the violence of the 
torrent and others, waterlogged by the protracted flood, collapsed. 
1 his misfortune was followed by an even more destructive fire 
w'hich, having consumed certain loftier buildings around the forum, 
did not spare even its own proper temple of Vesta: that temple 
where the Virgins, whose task was more a punishment than an 
honour, conferred eternal life upon fire, as it were, by ceaselessly 
feeding it with wood. Then, indeed, the fire which was worshipped 
in that place was not only living but raging! When the virgins, 
terrified by its ferocity, were unable to save from the blaze that fatal 
idol which had already brought destruction upon the other three 
cities in which it had dwelt, the pontiff Metellus, heedless of his 
own safety, dashed in and rescued it.^^ He was himself half burnt 
in doing so, however. The fire did not recognise him, and, if there 
ever had been any divine being inside the building, it had by now 
fled. A man, therefore, could be of greater service to the holy things 
of Vesta than they could be to the man! If the gods could not 
repulse the flames from themselves, then, what aid could they bring 
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to the city whose safety they were supposed to protect against flood 
and fire? Just so: the facts themselves show that they had no power 
at all. 

These objections of ours would be to no purpose if our adver- 
sarics replied that their sacred images were set up not to secure 
temporal goods^ but as symbols of the eternal. In that case, they 
could sat' that even though corporeal and visible things had hap¬ 
pened to perish, no harm had been done to those things for the 
sake of which they had been sec up, and that fresh provision c<juld 
be made for the same purpose. In fact, however, so wonderful is 
their blindness, they suppose that a city’s earthly safety and tem¬ 
poral felicity can be kept from perishing by sacred objeas which 
can perish themselves! And so, when it is shown that they suffered 
the erosion of their safety or the invasion of ill fortune even while 
these sacred objects endured, they can only blush at an opinion that 
they are unwilling to change yet unable to defend. 

19 Of the affliction of the second Punic War, by 
which the strength of both sides was consumed 

As to the second Punic Wat, it would be too great a task to enumer¬ 
ate ail the calamities suffered by the two peoples during their long 
and wide-ranging struggle with one another. These calamities were 
so great that ^the victor was more like the vanquished’;^ and even 
those who wish rather to praise Rome’s empire than recount Rome’s 
wars confess this. 

Hannibal poured out of Spain, crossed the Pyrenees mountains, 
traversed Gaul, burst across the Alps and, during his long circuit, 
augmented his resources by plundering or subduing everything in 
sight. He swept like a torrent through the alpine passes and into 
Italy. What bloody battles were then fought, and bow often were 
the Romans overcomel How many towns deserted to the enemy; 
how many were captured and subjugated! How dire were the con¬ 
flicts which so often brought defeat to Rome and glory to Hannibal! 
And what shall I say of the awful disaster of Cannae, where Hanni¬ 
bal, cruellest of men though he was, nonetheless had his fill of 
butchering his bitterest enemies and, it is reported, gave orders that 
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they were to be spared? From that field, he sent to Carthage three 
basketloads of gold rings. He did this in order to indicate that so 
many of Rome's finest had fallen in the battle that it was easier to 
grasp it by measure than by number, and that the slaughter of the 
rank and file, who lay there without rings, numerous in proportion 
to their lowliness of birth, could only be guessed at, and not accu¬ 
rately reported,'^^ 

So great, indeed, was the shortage of soldiers after Cannae that 
the Romans, by promising immunity from punishment, collected 
together criminals, and also gave freedom to their slaves, and by 
these discreditable means did not so much recruit an army as create 
one. But these slaves - or, rather, so as not to do them injustice, 
these freemen - lacked arms with which to fight for the Roman 
commonwealth. Arms were therefore taken from the temples, as if 
the Romans should say to their gods, ‘Lay down what you have for 
so long held to no avail, so that perhaps our slaves may make some 
t \ 0 our gods, have been unable to \vield,’ Also, the 
public treasury at that time lacked funds sufficient to pay the soldi¬ 
ers' wages. Private property was therefore sold for public use, with 
each man contributing what he had until even the senators left 
themselves no gold beyond one ring and one seal, the miserable 
insignia of their rank. The members of the other orders and tribes 
were, of course, left with still less. But if in our own time men were 
to be reduced to such poverty, who would be able to bear their 
complaints? We find it hard enough to bear them now, when more 
is spent on actors for the sake of unnecessary pleasure than was 
collected then for the legions who were fighting for their lives! 


20 Of the destruction of the Saguntines, who 
perished because of their friendship for Rome, yet 
received no help from the Roman gods ' 

Of all the evils which arose from the second Punic War however 
none was more miserable or more worthy of piteous lamentation 
than the destruction of the Saguntines.^ The Spanish city of 
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Saguntuni was, indeed, 3 most loyal friend to the Roman people, 
and was destroyed for keeping faith with them. For when Hannibal 
broke his treaty with the Romans, he sought occasion for provoking 
Rome into war. Accordingly, he made a ferocious assault upon 
Saguntum, and, when news of this w'as heard at Ron^c, leg-ates were 
sent to Hannibal to call upon him to lift the siege. Disregarded by 
Hannibal, they proceeded to Carthage, lodged a protest there 
against the breach of the treaty, and then, having failed in their 
negotiations, returned to Rome. In all this delay, that wretched yet 
mtjst opulent city, precious both to itself and the commonwealth of 
Rome, was destroyed by the Carthaginians after eight or nine 
months. It is horrible to read of this destruction and still more so 
to write of it. I shall, however, briefly recall it, because it is greatly 
pertinent to the matter before us. 

In the first place, famine gradually consumed the Saguntines, and 
it is said that they even fed on the dead bodies of their fellow 
citizens, Then, exhausted by the whole affair, they publicly con¬ 
structed an enormous funeral pyre and, having first slain their fam¬ 
ilies with the sword, cast themselves into the flames, so that they 
might at least escape falling into the hands of Hannibal as prisoners. 
Here, at any rate, the gods should have done something: those glut¬ 
tons and wastrels w ho long for the fat of sacrifices and who deceive 
with obscure and lying divinations. Here, surely, they should have 
done something. They should have aided a city so closely allied to 
the Roman people. They should not have allowed it to perish for 
keeping faith with them. They had, indeed, presided over the sign¬ 
ing of the treaty of alliance between Saguntum and the Roman com¬ 
monwealth. Yet the Saguntines, faithfully preserving the alliance 
which they had entered into under the auspices of the gods, and to 
which they had pledged their fidelity and bound themselves by oath, 
were then besieged, defeated and destroyed by a perfidious man. If 
it really was the gods who, later, when Hannibal was at the very 
walls of Rome, terrified him with storm and lightning and drove 
him far back, they certainly should have done the same on the 
earlier occasion. Indeed, it would, I venture to observe, have 
redounded more to their honour had they been able to produce a 
raging storm on behalf of the friends of the Romans, who were in 
peril for not breaking faith with the Romans and who at that time 
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had no succour^ rather than on behalf of the R{)mans themselves, 
who were fighting on their own behalf and who were well provided 
w'ith resources against Hannibal. 

If, therefore, the gods really were the protectors of Roman felicity 
and glory, they should have averted the deep guilt of the Saguntine 
calamity. As it is, however, it would surely be foolish to believe it 
was because those gods defended her that Rome did not perish at 
the hands of a victorious Hannibal; for they w'ere not able to save 
the city of Saguntum from perishing because of its friendship for 
Rome. If the people of Saguntum had been Christians and had 
suffered something of this kind for their faith in the Gospel - 
although they would in that case not have destroyed themselves 
with the sword or lire: if they had suffered destruction for their 
faith in the Gospel, they would then have suffered in hope. They 
would have suffered in that hope through which they also believed 
in Christ: a hope not of a fleeting temporal reward, but of an endless 
eternity- Rut as to those gods who are deemed worthy of worship 
for only one purpose, and whose worship is required only for that 
purpose - namely, to secure those things which bring only a worth¬ 
less and transient felicity: what will those who seek to defend and 
excuse them say to us about the destruction of the Saguntines? 
They will, presumably, only say again what they said concerning 
the destruction of Regulus. There is, indeed, a difference betw'een 
the two cases, in that the one concerns a single man and the other 
a whole city. In each case, however, the cause of destruction was 
the keeping of faith. For it was for this rea.son that Regulus returned 
to his enemies and that the Saguntines refused to go over to theirs. 

Does the keeping of faith provoke the anger of the gods, then? 
Or can it be that not only individual men, but even entire cities, 
can perish even though the gods are propitious to them? Let our 
adversaries choose whichever answer they wish. For if the gods are 
angered by the keeping of faith, let them seek faithless men by 
whom to be worshipped. But if men and cities can perish from the 
affliction of many and grievous torments even when the gods are 
well disposed to them, then their worship does not produce felicity 
as Its fruit. Let those, therefore, who attribute their misfortunes to 
the fact that the sacred rites of the gods have ceased desist from 
anger. For it may be that, even if the gods had not only remained 
with them, but also regarded them with favour, they might still be, 
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nor, as now^ merely complaming of their miserable lot^ but, like 
Regolus anti the Saguntincs in the past, perishing in Jreat^lful tor¬ 
ment! 


21 Of the ingratitude of the city of Rome to her 
deliverer Scipio, and of her morals during the period 
which Sallust describes as the best 

Having regard to the limits of the work which I have here under¬ 
taken, I leave many things aside and come now^ to the period 
between the second and last Carthaginian war, It was during this 
time that, as Sallust says, the Romans lived by the highest morals 
and in the greatest concord. It was, then, during this time of sub¬ 
lime morality and supreme concord that the accusation of Scipio 
occurred! It was Scipio who had delivered Rome and Italy, and w^ho 
had with marvellous distinction brought to a dose the second Punic 
War, at once so horrible, so destructive and so perilous. He was the 
conqueror of Hannibal and the captor of Carthage; and his life from 
youth upwards is described as having been devoted to the gods and 
nourished in their temples.*^^ Yet, after his extraordinary triumph, 
he yielded to the accusations of his enemies and, bereft of the 
country which by his valour he had rendered safe and free, lived 
out the remainder of his life as an exile in the town of Linternuim 
So little did he desire to return to Rome, indeed, that he is said to 
have left instructions that not even after death was he to be buried 
in his ungrateful fatherland.^“ 

It was shortly after this that oriental luxury - w'orse than any 
enemy - crept into Rome for the first time. This occurred through 
the agency of the proconsul Gnaeus Manlius, who triumphed over 
the Galatians. It was then that, for the first time, beds of bronze 
W'ith precious hangings are said to have made their appearancc.^’^ It 
was then also that female musicians were introduced into banquets, 
along with other licentious items of wickedness. It is, however, my 
intention now to speak, not of the things which men do of their 
own free will, but of those evils which they suffer in spite of 
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themselves, 1 have, therefore, recalled the case of Scipio, who 
yielded to his enemies and died exiled from the fatherland that he 
had liberated, as being peculiarly pertinent to our present dis¬ 
cussion. For those Roman divinities from whose temples he had 
driven Hannibal gave him no commensurate reward: yet these 
divinities are worshipped only for the sake of present happiness! But 
because Sallust says that Roman morals were then at their highest, I 
deemed it as well to mention this oriental luxury also, so that it 
might be understood that what Sallust says is true only when that 
time is compared with others, during which morals were still worse 
because discord was more grievous. 

Again, it w'as then - that is, between the second and last Cartha¬ 
ginian wars - that the Vocontan Law' was passed, which forbade 
anyone to make a woman, not even an only daughter, his heir. I do 
not know of any law that could be said or thought to be more 
unjust. It is, however, true that the misfortunes which occurred 
during that interval between the two Punic Wars were more toler¬ 
able than those which befell at other times. For the army was then 
employed only in foreign wars, and was consoled with victory. At 
home, also, there were no such furious discords as at other times. 
But Rome’s rival for empire was utterly destroyed in the final Punic 
War by a single assault launched by another Scipio, who thereby 
earned for himself the surname of Africanus. From that point 
onwards, the Roman commonwealth was so overwhelmed by a host 
of evils arising from the prosperity and security of her affairs that 
the sudden overthrow of Carthage is seen to have harmed Rome 
more than did its prolonged enmity. 

We come next to the period down to the time of Augustus 
Caesar. Augustus seems in every way to have wrested their liberty 
from the Romans; but that liberty was in any case no longer glorious 
even in their own judgment, but full of contention and danger, and 
now deeply weakened and depleted. He once more submitted all 
things to the will of a monarch, and, in doing so, seemed to restore 
the commonwealth to health in its feeble old age. In the whole of 
the period down to his time, however, military disasters were sus¬ 
tained again and again for one reason or another. But I omit these 
1 also omit the treaty of Numantia, marred by such terrible disgrace! 
he Romans attribute this disgrace to the fact that the sacred chick- 
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cns flew the coop: a fact which, they say, au^red ill to the consul 
Mancinus. But that little city had plagued Rome’s besieging army 
for years, and had become a terror to the Roman commonwealth. It 
hardly seems likely, then, that any other commanders had marched 
against it with some more favourable augury.™ 


22 Of the edict of Mithridates that all Roman 
citizens found in Asia should be slain 

But, IS 1 say, 1 omit these things, I certainly cannot pass over Mith¬ 
ridates, however: the king of Asia who conunanded that all Roman 
citizens dwelling anywhere in Asia — where enormous numbers were 
pursuing their business - were to be pul lo death, And this was 
done, on a single day.^' What a pitiful thing it was to behold when 
suddenly, wherever each man was found - in the field, in the street, 
in the town, at home, in a village, in the market place, in a temple, 
in bed, at a banquet - he was incontinently and godJessly slaugh¬ 
tered! What moans there were from the dying; what tears from 
those who watched - and perhaps even from those who did the 
deedl For how harsh a necessity it was that compelled the hosts of 
these Roman citizens not only to witness this wicked slaughter in 
their ow-n houses, but even to participate in it themselves! How 
harsh a necessity^ it w'as that compelled them to change their coun¬ 
tenance suddenly from the mild kindliness of friendship and, in a 
time of peace, to take part in the business of war! All, I say, were 
wounded together; the smitten in body, and the smiters in soul. 

Had all these murdered persons failed to heed auguries: When 
they set out from their homes on that journey from which they 
were never to return, did they have no household and public gods 
to consult? If not, then our adversaries have no reason to complain 
of our own times in this respect: for it seems that the Romans have 
long despised auguries as vain. If, however, they did consult their 
gods, then let our adversaries tell us what good such gods did them 
even when, at least by human laws, they were not forbidden. 
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23 Of the internal ills by which the Roman 
commonwealth was afflicted after a portent in the 
form of madness in all the beasts which serve 

mankind 

But now let us recall as briefly as we can those evils which were all 
the more miserable because internal In other words, let us speak of 
those civil - or, rather, uncivil — discords which were no longer 
mere seditions, but actual urban warfare, in which so much blood 
was poured out. Factional strife raged not now' by means of 
squabbles in the popular assemblies and the exchange of contending 
arguments, but through the open clash of steel and arms. How 
much Roman blood was shed, how much of Italy was destroyed and 
devastated, by the Social War, Servile War and Civil Wars! 

Before Latium began the Social War against Rome, all the ani¬ 
mals used in the service of mankind - dogs, horses, asses, oxen and 
all the other beasts under man's dominion - became suddenly 
savage and, forgetting their domesticated tameness, left their enclos¬ 
ures and wandered at large. They resisted the approach not only of 
strangers, but even of their own masters, and no one could venture 
to come close to them, to drive them, without injury or danger,If 
this was a sign - and even if it was not a sign - how great an evil 
must have been portended by what was so great an evil in itselfl If 
such a thing had occurred in our own day, we should find our 
adversaries more rabid against us than their animals were against 
theml 


24 Of the civil discord which the seditions of the 

Gracchi excited 

The Civil Wars began with the seditions excited by the agrarian 
legislation of the Gracchi, For they wished to divide among the 
people land which the nobles wrongfully possessed. To dare to 
attack so ancient a wrong, however, was a most perilous undertak¬ 
ing. Indeed, as the event proved, it was utterly ruinous. What 
destruction there was when the elder Gracchus was slain! And again 
when, n(H long afterwards, the other Gracchus, his brother, was 

' Juims Ohset^utns, Lti>cr 114; Orosius, Htu., 5,18, 
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slain also. For noble and base-born alike were put to death, and not 
by laws or properly ordained powers, but by the conflict of arnfted 
mobs. 

After the death of the younger Gracchus the consul Lucius Opi- 
mius, who had taken up arms against him in the city, and, having 
defeated and killed him, together with his associates, had massacred 
large numbers of citizens, held an investigation. He now^ used the 
device of judicial inquiry to persecute those who were left, and he 
is reputed to have executed three thousand men. When what pur¬ 
ported to be a judicial investigation produced so many condem¬ 
nations, we can only guess at how many must have met their deaths 
during the armed riots themselves! The smiter of Gracchus sold his 
head to the consul, as had been agreed beforehand, for its weight 
in gold/^ It w'as also in this massacre that Marcus Fulvius, a man 
of consular rank, was put to death with his children. 


25 Of the temple of Concord established by decree 
of the Senate in the place where these seditions and 
massacres had taken place 

It was truly a gracious decree of the Senate by which a temple of 
Concord was built on that very spot where the dreadful tumult had 
occurred and w'here so many citizens of all ranks had fallen/^ This 
was done so that a testimony to the punishment of the Gracchi 
might strike the eye and stir the memory of all who addressed the 
assembly. But w'hat else was it than a mockery of the gods to con¬ 
struct a temple to that goddess who, had she been in the city at all, 
would surely not have suffered herself to be torn by such great 
dissension? (Although it may be, of course, that Concord herself 
was to blame for this crime, because she had abandoned the minds 
of the citizens; in w^hkh case she deserved to be locked up in that 
temple as though it w^ere a prison.) 

Why, then, if they wanted the temple to be in harmony with 
recorded fact, did the Senate not erect there a temple to Discord 
instead? Can any reason be given why Concord should be regarded 
as a goddess and Discord not? Why should we not regard both as 

’ Plutarch, C, Gracchui, 17. 
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goddesses, but the one as good and the other bad, according to the 
distinction of Labeo?^^ His reason for making this distinction seems 
to have been, quite simply, that he noticed in Rome one tempie 
dedicated to Fever and another to Health, By the same token, there¬ 
fore, a temple should have been established not only to Concord, 
but to Discord also. 

It was, indeed, to their peril that the Romans chose to live under 
the anger of so wicked a goddess by omitting to build her a tempie. 
They did not remember that the destruction of Troy had its origin 
in the resentment of Discord, For when she was not invited with 
the other gods to the wedding of Peleus and Thetis, she created 
discord between the three goddesses by placing a golden apple 
before them. From this arose the quarrel of the deities, the victory 
of Venus, the abduction of Helen and the destruction of Troy. Per¬ 
haps, then, she w'as already indignant that, of all the gods, she had 
not been thought w'orthy of a temple in the city of Rome, and had 
therefore caused the city to be disturbed with such great tumults. 
How much more sorely provoked would she have been, then, when 
she saw erected, in the place where the slaughter had taken place - 
in the place, that is, of her own handiwork - a temple to her rival! 

The learned and wise grumble at us when we laugh at such 
absurd things. Yet since they do, after all, worship both good and 
bad deities, they can hardly evade the question concerning Concord 
and Discord. Either the Romans have neglected the worship of 
these goddesses and preferred to them Fever and Bellona, to whom 
they long ago made shrines; or they have worshipped Concord and 
Discord also, but Concord abandoned them, while Discord cruelly 
led them even into civil wars. 

26 Of the wars of various kinds which followed the 
construction of the temple of Concord 

They supposed, however, that the temple of Concord, established 
within view of the orators in the assembly as a reminder of the 
death and punishment of the Gracchi, would present a conspicuous 
obstacle to sedition. Much good it did them, however, as is indi¬ 
cated by the worse events that followed. For, from that lime forth, 
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the orators strove, not to shun the example of the Gracchi, but 
to go beyond what they had proposed. Cases in point are Lucius 
Saturninus, the tribune of the people, Gaius Servilius the praetor, 
and, not much kter,^^ Marcus Drusus. All these fomented seditions 
which, first of all, occasioned bloodshed - most grievous even then - 
and, next, the Social War by which Italy was so bitterly afflicted 
and reduced to so astounding a state of devastation and destruction, 
Then came the Servile War and the Civil Wars. 

What battles were fought during the Servile War! What blood 
was shed’ and only so that almost all the peoples of Italy^ upon 
whom Rome’s dominion so largely depended for its strength, should 
be conquered like savage barbarians! The writers of history have 
hardly found a satisfactory explanation of how a conflict begun by 
so tiny a number - that is, by fewer than seventy gladiators - came 
CO expand into the Servile War by the addition of so great a number 
of fierce and cruel men: men who then defeated many generals of 
the Roman people and laid waste cities and whole regions. Nor was 
this the only Servile Wat. For before this the province of Mace^ 
donia, and later also Sicily and the sea coast of Italy, were depopu¬ 
lated by bands of slaves. Also, whose eloquence can adequately 
describe either the horrors which the pirates first committed during 
their robberies, or the wars which they afterwards waged against 
Rome? 


27 Of the Civil War of Marius and Sulla 

The hands of Marius w^ere stained with the blood of many citizens, 
whom he had slain because they belonged to the opposing faction. 
When he was overcome and fled from the city, the city had hardly 
recovered its breath when, to use Cicero’s words, ‘Cinna then made 
himself master in alliance with Marius. Then, indeed, the most 
illustrious men were slain, and the lights of the city extinguished. 
The cruelty of this victory was afterwards avenged by Sulla; but 
it is impossible to describe how many citizens were lost and how' 
great a calamity had befallen the commonwealth.’^^ Moreover, the 

It scein.s right to follow Augustine’s seventeenth-teritury editor Luis Vives here 
and read et nan maHo past for et multo post. 
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vengeance of SuHa did more harm than if the crimes which it was 
intended to punish had been left unpunished* Of this vengeance, 
Lucan says: ''The remedy went beyond its proper measure, and too 
closely resembled the disease. The guilty perished; but those who 
survived w'ere guilty also.’^^ 

In that w'ar betw'een Marius and Sulla, and not counting those 
who fell in battle outside the walls, within the city itself the streets, 
squares, markets, theatres and temples were so filled with the bodies 
of the dead that it was difficult to tell whether the victors had slain 
more men before the victory, in order to become victors, or after 
it, because they were victors. As soon as Marius triumphed and 
secured his ow^n return from exile, then (leaving aside the various 
butcheries carried out indiscriminately on aJl sides) the head of the 
consul Octavius was exhibited on the speakers’ platform in the 
forum; the Caesars were murdered in their own homes by Fimbria; 
the two Crassi, father and son, were put to death in one anotheFs 
sight; Baebius and Numitorius perished when they were dragged 
with hooks and their entrails scattered; Catnlus escaped the hands 
of his enemies by taking poison; and Meruia, the flanien of Jupiter, 
cut his veins and so poured out a libation of his own blood to 
Jupiter, Moreover, every one of those w'hose salutation Marius 
refused to accept by offering his right hand was at once cut down 

before his very eves. 

<■> 


28 Of the nature of Sulla’s victory, which avenged 

the cruelty of Marius 

Then followed the victory of Sulla; which was, no doubt, a ven¬ 
geance for all this cruelty. Although the blood of so many citizens 
had been shed to secure this victory, however, hostility continued 
even when the war was over, and the ensuing peace was more 
bloody than ever. To the earlier, and still recent, slaughters of the 
elder Marius, the younger Marius and Garbo, who also belonged to 
the party which supported Marius, were added still more grievous 
ones. W hen Sulla approached, and they despaired not only of vic¬ 
tory, but even of life itself, they filled the world wdth new' massacres 
of their own. In addition to the slaughter spread far and wide on 
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every hand, they laid siege even to the Senate, and its members 
were led forth from the Senate House itself, as from a prison, and 
put to the sword* Mudus Scaevola, the pontiff, was slain even 
though he dung to the very altar of the temple of Vesta, the most 
sacred of all shrines in the estimation of the Romans. With his 
blood he almost extinguished that fire w^hich ever burned under the 
perpetual care of the Virgins, Sulla then entered the dty victorious, 
and in the Villa Publica, not in combat but by command, laid low 
seven thousand men who had surrendered, and w^ho were therefore 
certainly unarmed: and this when peace, not W'ar, was raging! 

In the city at large, also, each of Sulla^s men smote whom he 
pleased. The deaths were so numerous that they could not be 
counted, until it was suggested to Sulla that a few ought to be 
allowed to live, so that there might be some people for the victors 
to rule over! The furious licence to slay now here, now^ there, indis¬ 
criminately, was then w'ithdrawn, To the accompaniment of great 
rejoicing, there was produced a list containing the names of two 
thousand men of the highest ranks - that is, of the equestrian and 
senatorial orders - who were to he slain and proscribed. The 
number brought grief, but the limit brought consolation. Sorrow' 
for the many who were to be slain was less conspicuous than the 
joy of the remainder w'ho were set free from fear. 

But even the remainder, unfeeling in their security as they were, 
wTre moved to bewail the plight of some of those condemned to 
die. For a certain man was torn to pieces by the hands of the 
executioners, without swords. Men tore a living man apart more 
savagely than the beasts are wont to rend an abandoned carcase! 
Another man had his eyes dug out and his limbs cut off piece by 
piece, and so was forced to live a long w^hile — or, rather, to die a 
long while - in the midst of such tortures. Certain noble cities w-ere 
sold by public auction as though they were private estates, and one 
was condemned to be totally destroyed, like a single criminal sen¬ 
tenced to death. 

These things were done in time of peace, when war was ended! 
They were done not so that victory might be obtained more speed¬ 
ily, but so that, having been obtained, it might not be regarded 
lightly. Peace vied with war in cruelty, and conquered. For the war 
brought armed men low, but the peace destroyed unarmed ones. 
During the war, be who was struck might at least strike back if he 
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could; but the object of the peace was to ensure not that those who 
had survived the war might live, but that they should die without 
being able to resist. 


29 A comparison of the Gothic invasion with the 
disasters which Rome sustained at the hands of the 
Gauls or the authors of the Civil Wars 

What rage displayed by foreign nations, what ierocit)' of the bar¬ 
barians, can match the horror of this victory of citizens over citi¬ 
zens? Which of the attacks that Rome witnessed was more destruc¬ 
tive, more foul, more bitter: the Gallic invasion of long ago and the 
more recent invasion of the Goths, or the ferocity of Marius and 
Sulla and of the other men of great renown who supported them? 
It is as if the Romans’ eyes were to attack their own limbs. The 
Gauls indeed massacred whatever senators they could find in the 
city outside the stronghold of the Capitol, which was the only place 
successfully defended. But at least they sold life in exchange for 
gold to those who were already entrenched on that hill. After all, 
they could equally well have devoured that life by means of a siege, 
even though they were not able to destroy ir with the sword. The 
Goths, by contrast, spared so many senators that the wonder of it 
is that they slew any at all! 

Sulla, however, established himself as victor, while Marius still 
lived, in that very Capitol which had been successfully defended 
against the Gauls. It was from there that he issued his bloody 
decrees, and when Marius escaped by fleeing (although he was soon 
to return, fiercer and bloodier than before), Sulla in the Capitol 
deprived many persons of life and property even by senatorial 
decree. Then, when Sulla departed, what did the faction of Marius 

not even spare Mucius, a citizen, 
senator and pontiff, clinging in piteous embrace to that very altar 
where, as they say, the fate of Rome resides. Moreover, SuUa’s final 
list of proscriptions, to say nothing of the innumerable other deaths, 

cut the throats of more senators than the Gauls were able even to 
plunder. 
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30 Of the numerous and most grave series of wars 
which preceded the advent of Christ 

How shameless our adversaries are, then, how rash, how impudent, 
how foolish - or, rather - how mad, when they do nor impute those 
earlier misfortunes to their own gods, yet attribute the more recent 
ones to our Christ! As the Romans’ own authors attest, those cruel 
civil wars were more bitter than all their foreign wars. Indeed, they 
deemed the commonwealth to have been not so much afflicted by 
them as entirely destroyed. But those wars began long before the 
advent of Christ, and a chain of causes linked one crime to another. 
The wars of Marius and Sulla led to the wars of Sertorius and 
Catiline, the former of whom was proscribed and the latter nurtured 
by Sulla. There followed the war of Lepidus and Catulus, of whom 
the one desired to rescind and the other to defend the enactments 
of Sulla. Next again came the wars of Pompey and Caesar, Pompey, 
on the one hand, had been a supporter of Sulla, whose power he 
now equalled or even surpassed. Caesar, on the other, could not 
bear the power of Pompey, but only because he did not have it 
himself; yet he exceeded it in turn when Pompey was defeated and 
slain. These wars then ted to another Caesar, afterwards called 
Augustus, in whose reign Christ was born. 

Augustus himself waged many civil wars, and in these also there 
perished many men of the greatest renown, among them Cicero, a 
man most skilled in the art of governing 1 commonwealth. Gaius 
Caesar, indeed, when he had vanquished Pompey, had exercised his 
victor’s power with clemency towards the citizens, and granted both 
life and honours to his opponents. He was, however, suspected of 
wishing to be king; and so certain noble senators conspired to 
defend the liberty of the commonwealth and slew him in the very 
Senate House. Next, there appeared as a successor to his power a 
man of very different character, stained and corrupted by every 
\ice: Antony, who was vehemently resisted by Cicero in the name 
of that same liberty of the fatherland. Then emerged a young man 
of remarkable character: that other Caesar, the adopted son of Gaius 
Caesar, who was afterwards, as I said, called Augustus. This youth¬ 
ful Caesar was favoured by Cicero, in order that his power might 
be nurtured in opposition to Antony. So blind and unaWe to foresee 
the future was Cicero that he hoped that, when the dominion of 
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Antony had been repulsed and crushed, Augustus Caesar would 
restore liberty to the commonwealth. But when that young man 
whose honour and power Cicero had promoted had made a kind of 
alliance with Antony and subdued to his own rule that very liberty 
of the commonwealth on behalf of which Cicero had issued so many 
warnings^ he allowed Cicero himself to be slain. 


31 How impudent are those who, because the 
worship of the gods is not allowed, attribute the 
misfortunes of the present time to Christ even 
though such great disasters also occurred when the 

gods were worshipped 

Let those who are ungrateful to Christ for His great goodness 
accuse their own gods of these great evils, then. It is certain that, 
when these evil deeds were done, the altars of the divine beings 
were warm ‘with Sabean incense and fragrant with fresh garlands' 7 ^ 
Then, their priesthoods were renowned; their shrines were resplen¬ 
dent; there were sacrifices; there were games; there were ecstasies 
in the temples. Yet the blood of so many citizens was still shed 
indiscriminately by citizens not only in other places, but also, 
indeed, in the midst of the very altars of the gods. Cicero did not 
choose to seek refuge in a temple because Mucius had already 
chosen to do so in vain. Those, however, who now reproach the 
Christian age have far less reason to complain than Cicero or 
Mucius. For they either fled for sanctuary to those places most 
deeply hallowed to Christ, or were indeed led into those places by 
the barbarians themselves, so that they might live. 

Omitting the many instances that 1 have already cited, and not 
calling to mind others too tedious to mention, this much I know, 
and anyone who judges impartially will readily acknowledge it: that 
if the human race had received the teaching of Christ before the 
Punic Wars, and if, thereafter, so great a devastation had been vis¬ 
ited upon Lurope and Africa by those wars, there is no one of those 
whose accusations we now suffer who would not have attributed 
such misfortunes to the Christian religion. Their reproaches would 
have been still more intolerable if ^ still speaking of matters which 
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specifically concern the Romans - the Christian religion had been 
received and spread abroad before the invasion of the Gauls, or 
before the flooding of the Tiber, or before the fires that devastated 
Rome, or before the greatest evil of all, the Civil Wars. 

There were other evils also, so incredible when they occurred 
that they were numbered among the prodigies. But if these things 
had happened in the Christian age, to whom would they have been 
imputed but the Christian people, as though they were crimes? 1 
make no mention of those things which were more surprising than 
harmful', cattle speaking, infants not yet born calling out certain 
words from their mothers' wombs, snakes flying, w^omen and hens 
being changed into the male sex, and other similar things which are 
recorded in the Romans' books, not of fable, but of history. 
Whether these things be true or false, they bring no harm to men, 
but only astonishment. But when it rained earth, when it rained 
chalk, w^hen it rained stones (not what are called hailstones, but real 
stones): these things were certainly able to do grievous harm. We 
have read in their books that the fires of Etna, Aiming down from 
the summit of the mountain to the neighbouring shore, made the 
sea boil, so that rocks were burnt and the pitch in ships melted, 
'rhis, at any rate, was no slight harm, however incredible. Again, 
their authors record that, in the same fiery heat, Sicily was buried 
under so great a quantity of ash that the houses of the town of 
Catana were destroyed and buried under them. Moved to pity by 
this calanoitv, the Romans reduced their tribute for that vean^* 
Again, in Africa, which had by then become a Roman province, 
they say that there was a prodigious multitude of locusts, which, 
after they had consumed the fruit and the leaves of trees, were 
driven into the sea in one vast and measureless cloud.When they 
were cast up dead on the shore and the air w'as polluted by them, 
there ensued so great a pestilence that in the kingdom of Mastnissa 
alone, eight hundred thousand persons are said to have perished, 
and many more did so in the districts near the coast. Of the thirty 
thousand soldiers then at Utica, they say that only ten thousand 
survived. 


C.f. Orosiub, Hul, 5f'3' Orosius says that the tribute was remitted for ten 
years, 
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Sinte, then, we endure such vain reproaches as we do, we are 
obliged to ask, by way of reply: if such events were witnessed in 
the Christian age, which of them would not be attributed to the 
Christian religion? Yet our adversaries do not attribute such things 
to their own gods, Rather, they demand that these be worshipped 
for the sake of escaping present disasters, even though much greater 
disasters befell those who worshipped them in days gone by. 
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I Of the matters discussed in the first book 

When I began to speak of the City of God, I thought it necessary 
first of all to answer its enemies, who pursue earthly joys and long 
only for fleeting things. They rail against the Christian religion, 
which is the one saving and true religion, for whatever sorrows they 
suffer in respect of these things. And they do this even though they 
suffer rather through the mercy of God in admonishing them than 
from His severity in punishing. 

Among those enemies there are many ignorant men whose hatred 
of us is all the more grievously inflamed by the authority of the 
learned. For the former believe that the extraordinary events which 
have occurred in their own day did not occur at all in times gone 
by; and they are supported in this belief even by those who know 
it to be false, but who conceal their knowledge in order to seem to 
have just cause for murmuring against us. It was necessary, there¬ 
fore, to demonstrate from the books in which their own authors 
have recorded and published the history of times gone by, that 
matters are far other than the ignorant suppose. At the same time, 
it was necessary to teach that the false gods whom once they wor¬ 
shipped openly, and still worship in secret, are most vile spirits and 
malignant and deceitful demons: so much so that they take delight 
in crimes which, whether real or fictitious, are nonetheless their 
own, and which they have desired to have celebrated for them at 
their own festivals. For human infirmity cannot be restrained from 
the perpetration of damnable deeds for as long as a seemingly divine 
authority is given to the imitation of such deeds. 

In showing these things, I have not relied upon mere conjecture, 
I have drawn partly upon my own recent memory - for I have 
myself witnessed such spectacles as are exhibited to these deities^ - 
and partly upon the writings of those who have left accounts of 
these matters to posterity, not as a reproach to their gods, but in 
their honour. Varro, who is esteemed among our adversaries as a 
most learned man and the weightiest of authorities, is a case in 
point, He compiled separate books concerning things human and 

^ Bk 11,4; cf. CoH/ei;,, 1,10; 3,2 
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things divine, assigning some books to the human and some to the 
divine, according to the dignity of each< And he placed theatrical 
displays not among things human, but among the divine {although, 
if there had been none but good and honourable men in the city, 
theatrical displays could have had no rightful place even among 
things human). In doing this, he did not rely merely on his own 
authority. Rather, being born and educated in Rome, he found such 
displays already established among things divine, 

At the end of the first book, I briefly set dow'u the matters which 
were to be discussed next. Then, in the two books which followed, 
I discussed some of them. I see, therefore, that I must now pay the 
remainder of my debt, to satisfy the expectations of my readers, 

2 Of those things which are contained in the second 

and third books 

I undertook to say something against those w^ho attribute to our 
religion the disasters lately sustained by the Roman commonwealth. 
I promised also that I should recall the evils - as many of them and 
as great as f could remember, or as might seem sufficient - which 
the city of Rome, or the provinces belonging to her empire, suffered 
even before it was forbidden to sacrifice to demons. For the Romans 
would no doubt have attributed all such evils to us if our religion 
had by then shone upon them or had already prohibited the sacri¬ 
legious reign of the demons. 

These things, 1 think, I have disposed of satisfactorily in the 
second and third books. In the second, I dealt with moral evils, 
which are to be regarded either as the only evils or as the greatest 
evils. In the third, I dealt with those evils which only fools dread 
to suffer; namely, those of the body and of external things, to w^hich 
good men also are commonly .subject. But our adversaries accept 
moral evils - evils by which they are themselves made evil - not 
only patiently, but even W'ith pleasure. 

Yet how few of the incidents in the history of that one city and 
her empire have I mentioned! - not even all of them down to the 
time of Augustus Caesar. What if I had resolved to recall and 
enlarge upon not those evils which men do to one another, but 
those which befall the earth from the elements of the universe itself] 
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Apuieius briefly touches upon these things in one part of the book 
which he wrote called De mundo^ saying that all earthly things are 
subject lo change, overthrow and destruction. For indeed^ to use 
liis ow'n words, 

by violent tremors of the earth the ground has opened and 
swallowed up cities with their peoples; whole regions have been 
washed away by sudden deluges; thoise also which had formerly 
been continents have been made into islands by the coming of 
strange floods; and others have been made accessible on foot by 
the withdrawing of the sea. Cities have been overthrown by 
wind and storm; fires have erupted from the clouds, by which 
regions of the east have been consumed and have perished; and 
on western coasts the same devastations have been wrought by 
the bdrstiug forth of waters and floods. So also, rivers of fire 
kindled by the gods once flowed from the craters on Etna’s 
summit and poured dowm the slopes like a torrent.^ 

If I had wished to collect historical examples of this kind from 
wherever 1 could, when would 1 have finished? Yet all these things 
came to pass in the times before the name of Christ had suppressed 
those rites of the Romans: those rites which are so vain and inimical 
to true salvation. 

I promised also'^ that 1 would show what the morals of the 
Romans were, and for what reason the true God, in Whose pow'er 
are all kingdoms, deigned to help them increase their empire. 1 
promised to show how^ little help they received from those whom 
they esteemed as gods, and how much harm those gods did instead, 
by their deceit and falsehood. 1 see, then, that I must now speak of 
these things, and especially of the growth of the Roman empire. 
For I have already said much, especially in the second book, of the 
poisonous deceit of the demons whom the Romans worshipped as 
gods, and of the great damage that those demons did to their morals. 

In all three of the books now' completed, how'ever, I have also 
shown, whenever opportunity arose, how much solace God has 
granted to good and evil men alike, even in the midst of the evils 
of war, through the name of Christ, to which the barbarians paid 
such great honour beyond the custom of war, In this way. "He 

’ Cf. De mundo, 14. 
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maketh His sun to rise on the good and the evil, and giveth rain to 
the just and to the unjust,’^ 

3 Whether so broad an empire, when acquired only 
by warfare, should be counted among the good 
things of the wise or happy 

Let us now see, therefore, how' it is that our adversaries venture to 
attribute the great breadth and duration of the Roman empire to 
the gods: to those gods whom they claim to have worshipped with 
honour even when their service consisted of vile games and the 
ministry of vile men, 

First, however, I should like to devote a little lime to the follow¬ 
ing question. Is it wise or prudent to wish to glory in the breadth 
and magnitude of an empire when you cannot show that the men 
whose empire it is are happy? For the Romans always lived in dark 
fear and cruel lust, surrounded by the disasters of war and the 
shedding of blood which, whether that of fellow citizens or enemies, 
was human nonetheless. The joy of such men may be compared to 
the fragile splendour of glass: they arc horribly afraid lest it be 
suddenly shattered. 

That this may be understood more clearly, let us not allow our¬ 
selves to be swayed by idle bombast. Let us not allow the edge of 
our attention to be dulled by the splendid names of things when we 
hear of‘peoples^ ‘kingdoms’ and ‘provinces’. Instead, let us imagine 
two men (for each individual man, like one letter in a text, is, as it 
were, an element of the city or kingdom, no matter how extensive 
it is in its occupation of the earth). Let us suppose one of these 
men to be poor, or at any rate of moderate means, and the other to 
be very wealthy, The wealthy man, however, is troubled by fears; 
he pines with grief; he burns wdth greed. He is never secure; he is 
always unquiet and panting from endless confrontations with his 
enemies. To be sure, he adds to his patrimony in immense measure 
by these miseries; but alongside these additions he also heaps up 
the most bitter cares. By contrast, the man of moderate means is 
self-sufficient on his small and circumscribed estate. He is beloved 

' Man. 5,45. 
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of his own family, and rejoices in the most sweet peace with kin¬ 
dred, neighbours and friends. He is devoutly religious, well dis¬ 
posed in mind, healthy in body, frugal in life, chaste in morals, 
untroubled in conscience. \ do not know if anyone could be such a 
fool as to dare to doubt which to prefer. As, therefore, in the case 
of these two men, so in two families, two peoples, two kingdoms, 
the same principle of tranquillity applies; and if w'C use this prin¬ 
ciple vigilantly, to guide our search, w'e shall very easily see where 
vanity dwells, and w'here happiness lies. 

It is beneficial, then, that good men should rule far and wide and 
long, worshipping the true God and serving Him with true rites 
and good morals. Nor is this so much beneficial to them as to those 
over whom they rule. For as far as they themselves are concerned, 
their godliness and probity, which are great gifts of God, suffice to 
bring them the true felicity through which this life may be well 
spent and eternal life received hereafter. In this world, therefore, 
the rule of good men is of profit not so much to themselves as to 
human affairs, The reign of the wicked, however, does injury only 
to those who rule. For they lay waste their own souls by their 
greater licence in wickedness, whereas those who are placed under 
them in servitude are not harmed except by their own iniquity. For 
whatever evils are inflicted upon just men by unjust masters are not 
the punishment of crime, hut the test of virtue. Therefore the good 
man is free even if he is a slave, whereas the bad man is a slave 
e\'en if he reigns: a slave, not to one man, but, what is worse, to as 
many masters as he has vices,^ When Divine Scripture speaks of 
these vices, it says, ‘For of whom any man is overcome, to the same 
he is also the bond-slave.’* 

4 How like kingdoms without justice are to bands of 

robbers 

Justice removed, then, what are kingdoms but great bands of rob¬ 
bers? What are bands of robbers themselves but little kingdoms? 
The band itself is made up of men; it is governed by the authority 
of a ruler; it is bound together by a pact of association; and the loot 

^ f ’.f Seneca, Epm. +7,17. 

* 1 Pet. a,ig. 
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is divided according to an agreed law. If, by the constant addition 
of desperate men, this scourge grows to such a size that it acquires 
territory, establishes a seat of government, occupies cities and sub¬ 
jugates peoples, it assumes the name of kingdom more openly. For 
this name is now manifestly conferred upon it not by the removal 
of greed, but by the addition of impunity. It w^as a pertinent and 
true answer which was made to Alexander the Great by a pirate 
whom he had seized. When the king asked him what he meant by 
infesting the sea, the pirate defiantly replied: The same as you do 
when you infest the whole w'orld; but because I do it with a little 
ship ] am called a robber, and because you do it with a great fleet, 
you are an emperor.’^ 


5 Of the revolt of the gladiators, whose power came 
to resemble the dignity of kings 

I here refrain from asking what sort of men they were that Romulus 
gathered together. For great care was taken in their case to ensure 
that, when they were removed from the life that they had led and 
received into the fellow'ship of the city, they should cease to dwell 
on the punishments due to them. Henceforth, therefore, they 
became more peaceful participants in human affairs. For it was the 

fear of such punishments which had driven them to ever greater 
crimes, 

I say this, however: that the Roman empire itself, which had 
already growm great by subjugating many peoples, and which was 
an object of terror to the rest, was itself bitterly injured, gravely 
alarmed, and with no small effort avoided a disastrous reversal 
when a very small number of gladiators, fleeing from the games in 
Campania, assembled a large army, appointed three generals, and 
laid waste the whole breadth of Italy with the utmost cruelty I et 
our adversaries tell us what gods helped those men to rise from a 
small and inconsiderable band of robbers to a kingdom that the 
Rom^s, for all their great forces and fortresses, were obliged to 
fear. Or will they deny that the gladiators received divine assistance 
because they did not remain in power for long? 


' Z)f 3,14,24, 
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As if, however, the life of any man were long. According to that 
reasoning, the gods help no one to rule; for every man dies in a 
little while, nor is that to be deemed a benefit which vanishes like 
a mist in a moment of time for every man, and so for all men one 
by one. After all, what does it matter to those w'ho worshipped the 
gods under Romulus and are now long dead that the Roman empire 
increased so greatly after their death? They are now pleading their 
causes before the gods of the underworld. (Whether those causes 
arc good or bad is not pertinent to our present argument,) This 
remark applies even to those W'ho, in the few' days of their life, 
have passed swiftly and with haste through the imperial office itsell, 
bearing w'ith them the heavy burdens of their own deeds (although 
the office itself has endured throughout long ages of time, as one 
generation of mortals has died and been succeeded by another). 

If, how’ever, even those benefits which endure only for the short¬ 
est time are to be attributed to the gods, then those gladiators must 
have received considerable help. They burst the bonds of their ser¬ 
vile condition: they fled; they escaped. They assembled a great and 
most powerful army, obedient to the counsel and commands of their 
kings and much feared by the proud might of Rome. Remaining 
unsubdued by several Roman generals, they seized much plunder, 
gained many victories, enjoyed whatever pleasures they wished, and 
did what their lust suggested. Until they were finally conquered - 
a feat achieved only with the greatest difficulty - they lived sublime 
and enthroned. Let us, however, come to weightier matters. 


6 Of the greed of King Ninus, who was the first to 
make war on his neighbours in order to rule more 

widely 

Justinus, who followed Trogus Pompeius in writing Greek - or, 
rather, foreign - history not only in Latin, as Trogus did, bur also 
with brevity, commences his first book as follows. 

At the beginning of the affairs of tribes and nations, power was 
in the hands of kings, who were raised to the pinnacle of their 
majesty not by wooing the people, but by the knowledge that 
good men had of their moderation. The people w'ere not bound 
by any laws. It was the custom rather to defend than extend 
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the boundaries of empire, and the sway of each king was con¬ 
fined to his own fatherland. Ninus^ king of the Assyrians^ was 
the first of all those who changed the ancient and, as it were, 
ancestral custom of the nations, through a new' greed for 
empire. He first made war on his neighbours and extended his 
conquests as far as the borders of Libya, over peoples as yet 
untrained in the art of resistance, 

And a little later he says: ‘Ninus confirmed the greatness of the 
dominion he had won by constantly adding new possessions to it. 
When he had conquered his neighbours, therefore, he progressed 
to others, strengthened by the accession of new forces, and, since 
each victory became the instrument by which the next was won, he 
subjugated all the peoples of the east.'^ 

Now whatever may be the fidelity of the accounts written by 
Jusrinus or Trogus (for other more faithful accounts show that thev 
are unreliable in certain respects), it is nonetheless an established 
fact among other writers that the kingdom of the Assyrians was 
spread far and wide by King Ninus. And so long did it endure that 
the Roman empire has not yet achieved the same age. For as those 
persons who study the chronology of history have w'ritten, this king¬ 
dom endured for 1,240 years from the first year in wKich Ninus 
began to reign until it was transferred to the Medes."' But to wage 
war against neighbours, and to go on from there against others, 
crushing and subjugating peoples who have done no harm, out of 

the mere desire to rule: what else is this to be called than great 
robbery? 


7 Whether earthly kingdoms are either aided or 
hindered in their rise and fall by the gods 

If the kingdom of Ninus became so great, and endured for so long, 
without the help of the gods, why is the ample territory and long 
duration of the Roman empire attributed to the gods? Whatever is 
the cause of the one is surely also the cause of the other. But if our 
adversaries contend that the success of Ninus is indeed to be attri- 

" Justinus, Epitoma kitomTum pkhppkarum Pompti Trogt, ed. F. Ruehl and O Seel 

^ (Ueipaig, iQjs), 
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buted to the help of the gods, I ask: of whose gods? For the other 
nations which Ninus conquered and subdued did not worship any 
gods different from those of the Assyrians. Alternatively, if the 
Assyrians did have gods of their own who were, as it were, crafts¬ 
men more highly skilled in the art of building and maintaining an 
empire, were these dead, then, when, in their turn, the Assyrians 
lost their empire? Or did they prefer to go over to the Medes 
because their wages tvere not paid, or because higher wages were 
offered? And then to the Persians, when Cyrus invited them and 
made them a still better offer? This last nation, indeed, since the 
time of the very extensive but exceedingly short-lived kingdom of 
Alexander of Macedon, has maintained its sway down to the present 
day over considerable territories in the east. 

If this is so, then the gods have been faithless in deserting their 
own people and going over to the enemy. But this is a thing that 
even a man, Camillus, did not do. For, after he had defeated and 
subdued a most htJstile city, he tasted the ingratitude of Rome, on 
whose behalf he had conquered; yet he later forgot the injury and, 
mindful of his native land, rescued it a second time from the Gauls. 
Or perhaps the gods are not as mighty as gods ought to be, and can 
be overcome by human counsel or strength. Alternatively, if, w'hen 
they wage war, the gods are not defeated by men, but by other gods 
who are the special gods of certain cities, then they have enmities 
among themselves, w^hich each takes up on behalf of his own faction. 
The city of Rome ought not, then, to have worshipped its own gods 
more than the others from whom its own gods might, after all, have 
received aid. 

We do not, of course, know whether this charge of partiality or 
flight or migration or desertion in battle on the part of the gods is 
true or not. It is true, however, that, when these kingdoms were 
lost and transferred through great disasters in war, the name of 
Christ had not yet been proclaimed in those times and on those 
parts of the earth. If, when their kingdom was taken away from the 
Assyrians after more than 1,200 years, the Christian religion had 
already proclaimed another, eternal, kingdom there, and had forbid¬ 
den the sacrilegious worship of false gods, what w'ould the foolish 
men of that nation have said? No doubt they would have said that 
a kingdom which had been preserved for so long could not have 
perished for any other reason than the desertion of its own religion 
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and the reception of Christianity. In that foolish charge which might 
well have been brought, then, let our adversaries see themselves as 
in a mirror and, if there is any shame in them, let them blush to 
bring a similar charge of their own. 

The Roman empire, however, is only afflicted, not transformed. 
The same thing has befallen it in other times, before the name of 
Christ was proclaimed, yet it has recovered after such affliction. 
Such a recovery is not, indeed, to be despaired of even now', for 
who knows the will of God in such a case? 


8 By the help of which of the gods could the 
Romans suppose that their empire was extended and 
preserved, when they believed that even the care of 
single things was hardly to be entrusted to any one 

god? 

Let us next ask, if you please, which god, or which gods, out of the 
great swarm that the Romans worshipped, did most to extend and 
preserve their empire. Surely they do not dare to attribute any part 
of a task so glorious and so full of the highest dignity to Cloadna? 
Or to Volupia, who derives her name from voluptuousness? Or to 
Lubentina, whose name comes from lust [Hbido\} Or to Vaticanus, 
who presides over the wails [vagttus] of infants? Or to Cunina, who 
looks after their cradles [cmae]} But how is it possible to mention 
all the names of the gods and goddesses in one part of this book? 
For the Romans themselves were scarcely able to contain them all 
in the great tomes in which they assigned to each divine being a 
particular sphere of activity. 

They did not think it proper to entrust their land to any one god. 
Rather, they entrusted the countryside [rai] to Rusina, the mountain 
terraces [luga] to the god Jugatinus, hills [colks] to the goddess Col- 
latina, and over the valleys they set Vallonia. Nor could they even 
find one Segetia to whom to commend the general care of cornfields 
[s(getes]. Rather, for as long as the seed-corn [sata] was under the 
pound they chose to have the goddess Seia set over it. Then, when 
It was above the ground and ripening, the goddess Segetia assumed 
responsibility; and when the grain was harvested and stored the 
goddess Tutilina was invoked to keep it safely [tulare]. Who would 
not have thought a single goddess Segetia equal to the task of watch- 
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ing over the corn all the way from its grassy beginnings to the ripe 
ears? But one was not enough for men who so loved a multitude of 
gods that each wretched soul^ scorning the chaste embrace of the 
one true God, prostituted himself to a horde of demons, Thus, they 
set Proserpine over the germinating seeds; the god Nodotus over 
the joints and nodes of the stems; and the goddess Volutina over 
the sheathes [involumerita] of the ears. When the sheathes opened 
\pateiiuni]^ the goddess Patelana took charge of them, so that the 
cars might emerge. When the corn stood level in the held, with new' 
ears, this was attributed to the goddess Hostilina, so called because 
the ancients used the term hostire to mean ho make level’, When 
the corn was in flow'er, the goddess Flora presided; w'hen it w’as 
milky, the god Lacturnus; when it ripened, the goddess Matuta; 
and when the weeds were cleared - that is, removed [runcanturj 
from the field - the goddess Runcina. 

I do not mention them all; for, though our adversaries are not 
abashed by all this, it bores me, 1 have, however, said these few' 
things in {)rdcr to make it understood that the Romans certainly do 
not venture to assert that it was these deities who established, 
increased and preserved their empire. For each of these deities w'as 
so busv with his owm duties that no one thing was ascribed as a 
whole to any one of them, How' could Segetia care for the empire 
when she was not allowed to take care of the corn and the trees at 
the same timer How could Cunina think of arms w'hcn she was not 
permitted to go beyond the care of the little ones? How could 
Nodotus help in war w'hen he was concerned, not even with the 
sheath of the ear, but only with the nodes of the joints? Everyone 
has a single doorkeeper for his house, and, because this doorkeeper 
is a man, he is quite sufficicnL But the Romans have set three gods 
there: Foreulus for the doors [fores], Cardea for the hinges [cur- 
dmesl and Limentinus for the threshold [Itmen]\ Forculus, then, 
w'as not able to guard the door, hinges and threshold ali at once! 

9 Whether the extent and duration of the Roman 
empire should have been ascribed to Jupiter, who is 
considered by his worshippers to be the highest god 

Omitting, therefore, or tor the tinie being leaving aside, this swarm 
ot gods, we must next enquire as to the part played by the greater 
gods in making Rome great enough to rule for st) long o\er so many 
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nations. No doubt, then, this was the work of Jupiter; for he it is 
whom they wish to call the king of all the gods and goddesses. This 
is shown by his sceptre, and by the Capitol on its high hill. The 
Romans publish a saying concerning this god which, though that of 
a poet, is nonetheless most apt: ‘All things are full of Jupiter.”^ 
Varro believes that he is worshipped, though called by another 
name, even by those who worship one Ciod only, without an 
image.” If this is so, however, why has he been treated so 
insultingly at Rome, and among other peoples also, by having an 
image erected to him? This fact displeased Varro so much that, 
though he was himself in thrall to the perverse customs of so great 
a city, he did not in the least hesitate to say and write that those who 
had set up images for the people had both diminished reverence and 
increased error. 

10 What opinions were followed by those who set 
different gods over different parts of the world 

Moreover, why is a wife, Juno, joined to him, and called ‘sister and 
spouse’?’^ Because, our adversaries say, we have Jupiter in the 
aether and Juno in the air, and these two elements are conjoined, 
the one being higher and the other lower.’^ It is not he, then, of 
whom it is said, ‘All things are full of Jupiter^ if Juno also fills some 
part of things. Or do both of them fill both regions, with husband 
and wife in both of these elements and in each of them at the same 
time? Why, then, is the aether given to Jupiter and the air to Juno? 
Besides, these two divine beings should have been enough: why is 
it that the sea is assigned to Neptune and the earth to Pluto? More¬ 
over, in order that these also should not remain without wives, Sala- 
cia is added to Neptune and Proserpine to Pluto, For, they say, just 
as Juno holds the lower part of the heavens - that is, the air - so 

Salacia possesses the lower part of the sea and Proserpine the lower 
part of the earth. 

Our adversaries seek a way to patch up their fables, but they do 
not find one. For if these fables were true, their ancient writers 

Virgil, Ed^ 3,60. 

Cf. Ch. 31 below. 
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would have said that there are three elements of the universe rather 
than four. In this way, each of these three pairs of gods would have 
its own particular eJement allotted to it, As it is, however, such 
writers have affirmed beyond any doubt that the aether is one thing 
and the air another. But water, whether higher or lower, k still 
water; or, even supposing that there is a difference between higher 
and lower water, is it so great that the water ceases to be water? 
And what can the lower part of the earth be made of except earth, 
no matter how great the difference by w'hich it is distinguished from 
the higher part? 

So, then, behold: the entire corporeal world is complete in these 
four, or three, eJements. Where will Minerva be, then? What 
clement will she occupy? What will she fill? For she was placed in 
the Capitol at the same time as Jupiter and Juno, although she is 
not the daughter of both of them. Or if they say that Minerva 
occupies the upper part of the aether and that this is why the poets 
have concocted the tale that she was born from the head of Jupiter, 
why, then, is it not she rather than Juno who is considered to be 
the queen of the gods, since she is higher than Jupiter? Is it, per¬ 
haps, because it was thought wrong to place the daughter above the 
father? Why, therefore, was this rule of justice not observed in the 
case of Jupiter himself, in relation to Saturn? Is it because the latter 
was vanquished? Did they fight, then? Certainly not, say our adver¬ 
saries: such nonsense belongs only to fables. So be it: let us not 
believe fables; let us believe better things of the gods. But why, in 
that case, did the Romans not assign to the father of Jupiter a place 
of honour at least equal to, if not higher than, that of his son? 
Because, they say, Saturn is the duration of time:'^ those who 
worship Saturn, therefore, worship time; and it is suggested that 
Jupiter, king of the gods, was bom of time. Why, after all, is it 
improper to say that Jupiter and Juno are bom of time if he is the 
heavens and she the earth? — for heaven and earth were certainly 
created. Indeed, the Romans' learned and wise men say as much in 
their books; for that saying of Virgil does not come from poetic 
fancy, but from the books of the philosophers: ‘Then Aether, the 
Father Almighty, in fecund showers, descended into the lap of his 
ioyful spouse”^ - that is, into the lap of Tebus, or Terra. Although, 

Ciut^ro, De nat deor.y 2^25,64. 

Virgil, G^org.^ 2,32gfT. 
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here again, they will have it that there are certain differences, and 
they consider that, in the earth itself, Terra is one thing, Tellus 
another, and Tellumo yet another. And they depict all these gods 
as being called by their own names, distinguished by their own 
offices, and venerated at their own altars with their ow'n rites. This 
same earth they also call the mother of the gods: as if the inventiims 
of the poets might be more tolerable if, according to their books ~ 
not of poetry, but of sacred lore - Juno is not only the sister and 
spouse, but also the mother, of Jupiter! The same earth is Ceres; 
the same, they wish to say, is also Vesta;while they assert even 
more fret^uently that Vesta is none other than the fire belonging to 
the hearth, without which rhe city could not exist. This is why it is 
the custom for virgins to serve her, because, just as nothing is bom 
of a virgin, so nothing is born of fire. It certainly was appropriate, 
though, that all this variety should have been abolished and extin¬ 
guished by Him Who was born of a Virgin! 

For who can tolerate it that, while they attribute so much honour 
and, as it were, chastity to fire, our adversaries nonetheless do not 
blush to say from time to time that Vesta is also Venus? Thus, the 
honour shown to virginity by the handmaidens of Vesta vanishes, 
for if Vesta is the same as Venus, how have virgins rightly served 
her by abstaining from the pursuits of Venus? Or are there two 
Venuses, one a virgin and the other a woman of experience? Or 
three, indeed: one the goddess of virgins, who is also Vesta; one 
the goddess of wives, and one of harlots? To the last, indeed, the 
Phoenicians used to offer a gift by prostituting their daughters 
before marrying them to husbands. Which of these is the wife of 
Vulcan? Certainly not the virgin, since she has a husband; and let 
us not say that it is the harlot, lest we seem to do injury to the son 
of Juno and colleague of Minerva. It is understood, therefore, that 
\ulcans wife is the \enus who belongs to married women; 
although we certainly do not w ish them to imitate her in what she 
did with Mars! 

‘Again’, they say, ‘you revert to fables’. But what kind of justice is 
It to reproach us for speaking thus of their gods, yet not to reproach 
themselves for taking such great pleasure in witnessing the crimes 
of those gods in the theatres? Moreover, those theatrical displays, 

''' a\ OOd, ruu., 
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portraying the crimes of the gods^ were instituted in honour of those 
same gods! This would be unbelievable if it were not proven quite 
beyond doubt. 

11 Of the many gods whom the more learned defend 
as being one and the same with Jupiter 

Thus, let our adversaries make whatever assertions they please in 
their reasonings concerning the natural order. On one account, let 
Jupiter be the soul of this corporeal world, who fills and moves that 
whole mass^^ which is built and compacted out of the four elements, 
or as many elements as they like. On another, let him grant parts 
of it to his sister and brothers. On another again, let him be the 
aether, so that he may embrace Juno, the air, spread out beneath 
him. Then again, let him be the whole heaven, including the air, 
and let him impregnate with fertile showers and seeds the earth 
which is at one and the same time his wife and his mother (for such 
a thing is not thought disgusting among the divine beings). Or again 
(not that it is necessary to dwell upon all the possibilities), let him 
be the one god of whom many think that the noblest of all the poets 
speaks when he says: *For God passes through all things: all lands, 
and the tracts of the sea, and the depths of the heavens.’Let him 
be Jupiter in the aether; Juno in the air; Neptune in the sea, and 
also Salada in the lower parts of the sea. Let him be Pluto in the 
earth; Proserpine in the lower parts of the earth; Vesta in the dom¬ 
estic hearth; Vulcan in the blacksmith’s forge; the sun and moon 
and stars among the heavenly bodies; Apollo among diviners; Mer¬ 
cury among the merchants. Let him be Janus the opener and Ter¬ 
minus the closer. Let him be Saturn in time; Mars and Bellana in 
war; Liber in the vineyards; Ceres in the cornfields; Diana in the 
forests; Minerva in learning. Finally, let him be in the horde of 
plebeian gods, so to speak. Under the name of Liber, let him preside 
over the seed of men, and, as Libera, over that of women. Let him 
be Diespater, who brings the newly born forth into the light of day 
[qui partum perdueat ad diem]. Let him be Mena, whom they set 
over the menstruation of women; Lucina, who is invoked by women 


” Cf, Virgil, Eci^ 1,60, Aen.., 6,7*7- 
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in childbirth; let him bring help [opem] to the newly bom by receiv¬ 
ing them into the bosom of the earth, and in this capacity let him 
be called Ops, Let him open their mouths to wail, and be called the 
god Vaticanus; let him lift them up [levare\ from the earth and be 
called the goddess Levana; let him protect their cradles and be 
called Cunina. Let it be none other than he who is made manifest 
in those goddesses who sing the fates of the newly born and are 
called Carmentes. Let him preside over fortuitous events and be 
called Fortuna. Let him, as the goddess Rumina, bring milk oJt of 
the breast for the infant, because the ancients called the breast ruma. 
As the goddess Potina, let him furnish drink [potjoJ; and, as the 
goddess Educa, let him bring food From the fear [puvor] of 
infants, let him be called Paventia; from the coming of hope, Veni- 
lia; from pleasure, Volupia; from action, Agenoria. From the stimU’ 
lants which excite a man to much action, let him be called the 
goddess Stimula. Let him be the goddess Strenia, from making men 
vigorous; Numeria, from teaching to count; Camena, from teaching 
to sing [canere]. Let him also be the god Census, from bringing 
counsel, and the goddess Sentia, from inspiring opinions [senten- 
ttae]. Let him be the goddess Juventas, who, after the robe of boy¬ 
hood is laid aside, takes charge of the beginning of young manhood; 
and let him also be Fortuna Barbara, who provides adults with a 
beard. (For some reason, the Romans refuse to honour this deity 
by making it a male god called Barbatus from barbuy as Nodotus is 
so called from nodus. Since he has whiskers, they could at least have 
called him Fortunius and not Fortuna!) As the god Jugatinus, let 
him yoke married couples together; and, when the girdle of the 
virgin bride is unloosed, let him be invoked as the goddess Virgi- 
nensis. Let him be Mutunus or Tutunus, who is called Priapus by 
the Greeks. If our adversaries are not ashamed, let the one god 
Jupiter be all these that I have named and whatever others I have 
not named (for I have not thought it worthwhile ro name them all). 
Let him be all these gods and goddesses, or, as some say, let all 
these be parts of him or powers of his. This is how matters seem 
CO those who are pleased to think of him as the soul of the world: 
an opinion which is that of most supposedly great and learned men. 

But, if all this is true (and this is a question which, for the time 
being, I do not consider), what would they lose if, with more pru¬ 
dent moderation, they were simply to worship the one god Jupiter? 
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What part of him would be slighted if he himself were to be wor¬ 
shipped? If^ however, they arc afraid lest parts of him should be 
angry because overlooked or neglected, then it is not true, as they 
contend, that his whole life is that of a single living being which 
contains all the gods as powers or members or parts of itself. Rather, 
one part can be angered more than another; and, if one is placated 
while another is enraged, then each has its own life distinct from 
the rest, But if it is said that all of them together - that is, the 
whole of Jupiter himself - could be offended if his parts were not 
worshipped singly and individually, this is a foolish assertion* For, 
surely, none of them could be overlooked if he who has them all 
were worshipped. 

Leaving aside the other assertions of our adversaries, which are 
innumerable, they say that all the stars are parts of Jupiter, and 
that all of them are alive and have rational souls, and therefore are 
indisputably gods. But they do not see how many of them they 
neglect to w^orship, or for how many of them they do not build 
temples or establish altars, or to how very few of the stars they 
have thought of establishing such things and offering individual 
sacrifices* If, therefore, those stars who are not worshipped indi¬ 
vidually are angered, do our adversaries not fear to live with a few 
placated and the whole sky angry? If, however, they are W'orshipping 
all the stars because they worship Jupiter, in whom all the stars are 
contained, they could, simply by this compendious method, make 
supplication to all the gods in him alone. By this means, they would 
anger none of them because, in that one act, none would be slighted* 
By worshipping a few, on the other hand, they would furnish just 
cause for anger to the much greater number left aside: especially 
when Priapus, distended in his gross nakedness, is preferred to 
them as they shine forth from their supernal abode! 

12 Of the opinion of those who have supposed God 
to be the soul of the world, and the world to be the 

body of God 

What? Men of intelligence - or, indeed, men of any kind whatever, 
for no outstanding capacity is required here - should surely be 
prompted by all this to put aside their zeal for contention and con¬ 
sider the following question. Some say that God is the soul of the 
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worlds and that the world is the body of that soul, so that the whole 
is one living being consisting of soul and body. They say also that 
this God is a kind of bosom of nature containing all things in Him*- 
self, so that from His soul, by which the whole mass of the world 
is quickened, the lives and souls of all living things are derived, each 
according to the manner of its birth. On this view, then, nothing at 
all remains which is not a part of God. If all this is so, however, 
who does not see what impious and irreligious consequences follow? 
Whenever anyone tramples on something, he tramples on a part of 
Godl Whenever any animal is killed, a part of God is slaughtered! 
And 1 decline to speak of all those things which may occur to 
anyone who gives the matter some thought but which cannot be 
named without shame. 


13 Of those who assert that only rational animals are 

parts of the one God 

If, however, our adversaries contend that only rational creatures, 
such as men, are parts of God, 1 do not at all see how, if the whole 
world is God, they can exclude the beasts from the sum of His 
parts. But what need is there to argue this point? To speak only of 
the rational animal, that is, man: what more unworthy belief can 
there be than that a part of God is beaten when a boy is beaten? 
^And who but one completely mad could bear to believe that God’s 
parts might become lewd, wicked, impious and entirely damnable? 
Finally, why is He angry with those by whom He is not worshipped 
when it is by His own parts that He is not worshipped? 

All that remains, therefore, for our adversaries to say is that all 
the gods have their own lives: that each one lives for himself, and 
that no one of them is a part of any other, but that all who can be 
known and worshipped ought to be worshipped separately. (There 
are so many of them, however, that they cannot all be known.) And 
since Jupiter presides over the other gods as king, I believe that it 
is he who is thought by the Romans to have established and 
extended their empire. For if it was not he who did this, what other 
god can they believe could have undertaken so great a work, when 
they are all occupied with their own duties and tasks and one does 
not intrude into the province of another? It is only by the king of 
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the gods, therefore, that a kingdom of men could have been propa¬ 
gated and increased. 

14 That the growth of kingdoms is not properly 
ascribed to Jupiter, since, if Victory is a goddess, as 
the Romans say, she would be sufficient alone to 

accomplish this 

But, here, I first ask why the empire itself is not a god of some 
kind. For why should it not be, if Victory is a goddess? Again, what 
need is there for Jupiter in this matter, if Victory is favourable and 
propitious and always goes to those whom she w ishes to he victors? 
Even if Jupiter were idle or doing something else, what nations 
w ould remain unsubdued if Victory were favourable and propitious? 
What nations would not yield? 

But is it perhaps displeasing to good men to conduct most wicked 
and unrighteous war, and to challenge, by unprovoked attack, 
peaceable neighbours who have done them no harm, in order to 
extend their rule? If this is their sentiment, I w'holly approve and 
praise it. 


15 Whether it is fitting for good men to wish to rule 

more widely 

Let our adversaries now consider, therefore, whether it is fitting for 
good men to rejoice in the breadth of their rule. The iniquity of 
those against whom the Romans waged just wars certainly aided 
the grow'th of their empire. That empire would undoubtedly have 
remained small had their neighbours been peaceful and just, and so 
never provoked them into war by doing them harm. But, on the 
other hand, if men were always peaceful and just, human affairs 
would be happier and all kingdoms would be small, rejoicing in 
concord with their neighbours. There would be as many kingdoms 
among the nations of the world as there are now houses of the 
citizens of a city. Hence, waging war and extending their sw'ay over 
conquered nations may seem to wicked men to be felicity, but to 
good men it is seen only as a necessary evil. Since it would be still 
worse for the unrighteous to lord it over the just, even this necessary 
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evil is not improperly called a kind of felicity. But it is beyond 
doubt a greater felicity to have concord with a good neighbour than 
to subdue a wheked neighbour by means of warfare. 

He prays ill, therefore, who desires to have someone to hate or 
fear in order to have someone to conquer. If, then, it was by waging 
wars that were just, and not impious or unrighteous, that the 
Romans were able to acquire so great an empire, should they not 
worship even Foreign Iniquity as a goddess? For we see that 
Foreign Iniquity has contributed much to the increase in the 
breadth of the empire, by making foreigners so unjust that they 
become peoples against whom just wars may be waged and the 
empire thereby enlarged. And why may not Iniquity - at least that 
of foreign nations - be a goddess, if Fear and Dread and Fever have 
deserved to be Roman gods? 

With the help of these two, then - that is, with the help of 
Foreign Iniquity and the goddess Victory - the empire has 
increased. For Iniquity stirs up the causes of war, and Victory 
brings the same wars to a happy conclusion, even when Jupiter is 
idle. After all, what part did Jupiter have in this? For all the things 
that might have been regarded as benefits conferred by him were 
instead called gods, worshipped as gods, and invoked in their own 
right for the parts which they had played. He might indeed have 
had some part to play here, if he himself were called ^Empire’, just 
as the goddess is called Victory. Or, if empire is a gift of Jupiter, 
why may not victory also be held to be his gift? And it would indeed 
have been held to be so, had he been recognised and worshipped, 
not as a stone statue in the Capitol, but as the true ^Ring of kings 
and Lord of lords’.^"* 


16 Why was it that, when the Romans assigned 
separate gods to every object and every activity, they 
chose to place the temple of Quiet outside the gates? 

The Romans, therefore, assigned every single thing and almost 
every single activity to separate gods. They invoked the goddess 
Agenoria to stir men to action, and the goddess Stimula to incite 
men to acts beyond their normal capacity. They invoked the god- 
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dess Murch, whose task^ far from inspiring a man to act beyond 
his normal capacity, was, as Pomponius says, to make him murctdus^ 
that is, excessively slothful; and they invoked the goddess Strcnua 
to make men strenuous. I wonder at it greatly, then, that, w'hereas 
they accorded public worship to all these gods and goddesses, they 
refused such public worship to the goddess called Quiet, who brings 
quietude, but built her a temple outside the Colline gate. Was this 
proof of an unquiet mind? Or did it perhaps indicate that one who 
persists in the worship of that swarm, not, indeed, of gods, but of 
demons, cannot possess that quiet of which the true Physician 
speaks when He says, ‘Learn of me, for 1 am meck and lowly in 
heart, and ye shall find rest unto your souls’?^" 

t7 Whether Victory ought also to be esteemed as a 
goddess, if Jupiter is the supreme power 

Or do they perhaps say that Jupiter sends the goddess Victory, and 
that she, obeying him as king of the gods, comes to those to whom 
he has commanded her to go, and takes her place at their side? This 
is truly said nor of Jupiter, whom the Romans set up as king of the 
gods according to their own opinion, but of Him Who is the true 
King of the ages: that He sends not Victory, who has no substance, 
but His angel, and causes w'hom He wills to conquer. His counsel 
may be hidden, but it can never be unrighteous. 

If Victory is a goddess, why is not Triumph also a god, and 
joined to Victory either as a husband or brother or son? To be sure, 
their beliefs concerning the gods are such that, if the poets had 
invented such things and were to be taken to task by us, our adver^ 
saries would reply that these were only the laughable imaginings of 
the poets, and not to be attributed to true deities. They did not 
laugh, however, when they themselves were W'orshipping such 
absurdities in the temples rather than merely reading about them 
in the works of the poets. They ought, then, to have entreated 
Jupiter for everything, and made supplications to him alone. For 
wherever he had sent Victory, she could not dare to resist him and 
do her own will instead, if she were a goddess and subject to him 
as her king. 
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18 With what reason those who consider Felicity and 
Fortune to be goddesses have distinguished between 

them 

What shali we say of the belief that Felicity is also a goddess? She 
has received a temple; she has been held to deserve an altar; appro- 
priate rites are perforrned for her. She alone, surely^ should be wor¬ 
shipped; for where she is present, w^hat good thing can be lacking? 
What dtjes a man want, that he should also deem Fortune a goddess, 
and w'orship her too? For is felicity one thing and fortune another? 
Fortune can indeed be bad as well as good, whereas if felicity is bad 
it is not felicity* But surely we ought to regard all the gods of both 
sexes, if they have sexes, as nothing but good* This is what Plato 
says/’ and so do other philosophers and rulers of commonW'ealths 
and peoples. How, then^ is the goddess Fortune sometimes good 
and sometimes bad? Is it perhaps that when she is bad she is not a 
goddess, bur is suddenly transformed into a malignant demon? In 
that case, how' many such goddesses are there? Surely as many as 
there are fortunate men: that is, men who have good fortune. For 
there arc also, simultaneously - at one and the same time, that is - 
many others who have bad fortune* Could Fortune, then, being one 
and the same goddess, be at one and the same time both good and 
bad - one thing for some and another for others? Or, being a god¬ 
dess, is she always good? - in which case, she is the same as Felicity; 
so why are the different names used? 

This is tolerable, however, for it is common for one thing to be 
called by different names* But why are there different temples, differ¬ 
ent altars and different rites? The reason, they say, is that felicity is 
what good men have earned by their previous good w^orks, whereas 
fortune, which is called good without any regard to merit, befalls both 
good and bad men by chance Ifortmuf which is why it is called for¬ 
tune [fonuna]. How, then, is the goddess Fortune good, when she 
comes to both good men and bad without any discrimination? And 
why is she worshipped, when she is so blind that she runs up against 
anyone w hatever at random, and clings even ro those who despise her? 
On the other hand, if those who worship her do profit in some way, 
because they are seen and loved by her, then she follows merit, and 
does not come by chance; in which case, what has happened to the 
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definition of fortune? How is it that Fortune has received her very 
name from fortuitous happenings? For there is nothing to be gained 
from worshipping her if she is mere chance; but if she singles out her 
worshippers, to help them^ then she is not mere chance. Or does Jup¬ 
iter send her, too, wherever he likes? It is he who should be wor¬ 
shipped rather than Fortune, then, if Fortune cannot resist him when 
he commands her, and if he sends her wherever he wishes. Or, at least, 
let only the wicked worship her, who do not wish to acquire the merits 
by which the goddess Felicity might be won. 


19 Of Fortuna Muliebris 

The Romans attribute so much significance to this supposed deity 
whom they call Fortune that they tell how the image of her which 
was dedicated by the Roman women and called Fortuna Muliebris 
actually spoke,It is said to have declared, not once, but twice, that 
the women had correctly performed the dedicatory rites to her. If 
this is indeed true, we need not wonder at it; for it is not at all 
difficult for malignant demons to deceive. The Romans, however, 
would have been better advised to beware of the arts and trickeries 
of the demons; for it was the goddess who comes by chance who 
spoke, not she who comes to those who deserve her. It was Fortune 
who was ready to speak, and Felicity who was silent. And for what 
reason, other than to induce men not to live righteously once they 
had secured the favour of Fortune, who could bring them good luck 
even when they had not earned it by good conduct? In any case, if 
Fortune speaks, at least let it be with a male rather than a female 
voice. Otherwise, those who dedicated the image might be thought 
to have invented so great a miracle themselves, by women's gossip. 


20 Of Virtue and Faith, whom the pagans honoured 
with temples and sacred rites while ignoring the 
other good qualities which should also have been 
worshipped if divinity was rightly attributed to these 

two 

rhe Romans also made Virtue a goddess; and, indeed, if she 
reall) were a goddess she would be preferable to manv of the 
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others. As it is, however, because virtue is not a goddess but a 
gift of God, let it be obtained from Him by Whom alone it ean 
be given. Then, the whole sw'arm of false gods will vanish. But 
why is Faith also believed to be a goddess, and why has she 
also received a temple and an altar? For whoever w^isely acknowl¬ 
edges her makes a habitation for her in his ow'n self. But how 
do the Romans know' what Faith is, when her first and greatest 
duly is to cause men to believe in the one true God? And why 
was not Virtue enough? For does not virtue also include faith? 
They saw that virtue is to be divided into four kinds - prudence, 
justice, fortitude, and temperance. Since each of these in turn 
has its own divisions, however, faith is among the parts of justice. 
Indeed, it holds the highest place of all with those of us 
who know' the meaning of the words. The just shall live by 
faith, 

But I wonder at those persons who desire to have a multitude 
of gods. For if Faith is a goddess, why have they injured so 
many other goddesses by ignoring them, when they could have 
dedicated similar temples and altars to them? Why did temper¬ 
ance not deserve to be a goddess? - for many Roman chieftains 
gained no small glory in her name. And why is not fortitude a 
goddess? - for she was with Mucius when he thrust his right 
hand into the fire; and she was with Curtius when, for the good 
of the fatherland, he flung himself headlong into a yawning 
chasm in the earth* She was also with the two Decii, father and 
son, when they pledged themselves to death for the sake of the 
army, (Let us take it for granted that all these personages exhib¬ 
ited true fortitude: this is a question which we shall not here 
consider.) Again, why have wisdom and prudence not merited a 
place among the divine beings? Is it, perhaps, because all such 
virtues are worshipped under the general name of Virtue? If so, 
then, it w'ould also have been possible to worship only one god, 
of whom the other gods are deemed to be parts. In' any case' 
both Faith and Modesty are parts of the one Virtue, yet both 
of them have nonetheless been awarded altars in temples of their 
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21 That those who did not know the one God 
should at least have been content with Virtue and 

Felicity 

It was not truth that made these virtues into goddesses, but vanity. 
For the> are gifts of the true God, not goddesses themselves. But 
where there is virtue and felicity, why seek for anything more? What 
could satisfy the man for whom virtue and felicity are not enough? 
For virtue encompasses everything we should do, and felicity every¬ 
thing we should desire. If Jupiter was worshipped so that he might 
grant these things - for ii extent and duration of rule are good 
things, they belong to this same felicity — then w hy is it not under¬ 
stood that they are not gt>ddesses, hut gifts of God? Even if they 
are deemed to be goddesses, how^ever, there is at least no need to 
seek so great a swarm of other gods. For let our adversaries reflect 
upon the offlees of all the gods and goddesses which they have 
chosen to invent according to their own opinion; and let them dis¬ 
cover, if they can, some further good which could be bestowed on 
any man possessing virtue and possessing felicity. What doctrine 
would he need to seek from Mercury or Minerva, since Virtue 
would already include everything in herself? Indeed, virtue was 
described by the men of old as the art of living w'ell and rightly* 
Hence, they considered that it was from the Greek word aretiy 
which means ‘virtue’, that the Latin-speaking peoples derived the 
w'ord ‘art’. Even if virtue can only come to the clever, however, 
what need was there of the god called Father Catius to make men 
catos, that is, shrewd, when Felicity could confer this gift herself? 

It is indeed a matter of felicity to be born clever. Hence, although 
the goddess Felicity could not be worshipped hy someone as yet 
unborn and so, being thus solicited, bestow this favour on him, she 
might at least answer the prayers of parents who worshipped her 
that clever children should be born to them, What need was there 
for women in labour to call upon Lucina when, with Felicity pre¬ 
sent, they would have not only an easy delivery, but also good chil¬ 
dren? Why w'as it necessary to commend the newly born to the 
goddess Ops, or wailing infants to the god Vaticanus? Or those in 
their cradles to the goddess Cunina? Or sucklings to the goddess 
Rumina? Or those who could stand up to the God SutiUnus? Or 
those who could walk towards someone [adeuntes] to the goddess 
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Adcona? Or those who could walk away [abeuntes] to Abeona? Or 
to the goddess Mens, that they might have good minds? To the god 
Volumnus and the goddess Volumna, that they might desire gcM)d 
things? To the gods of w'edlock, that they might marry well? To 
the gods oi the field, and espeeially to the goddess Frutesca, that 
they might receive the most abundant fruits? To Mars and Bcllona, 
that they might fight well? To the goddess Victory, that they might 
conquer? To the god Honos, that they might be honoured? To the 
goddess Pecunia, that they might have plenty of money [peemia]} 
To the god Aesculanus and his son Argentinus, that they might 
have bronze and silver money? - for the Romans made Aesculanus 
the father of Argentinus because bronze money was brought into 
use first, and silver later. (I wonder at it that Argentinus did not 
then beget an Aurinus, for gold coin also has followed. And if the 
Romans had had a god called Aurinus, they would have placed him 
above his father Argentinus and his grandfather Aesculanus, just as 
they put Jupiter above Saturn.) 

Why, then, was it necessary to worship and invoke such a swarm 
of gods for the sake of these goods either of soul or body or outward 
appearance? (I have not mentioned all of them; but neither could 
their own worshippers divide up all human goods minutely and 
individually, and provide separate and individual gods for each of 
them.) For the one goddess Felicity could very easily bestow all of 
these goods together, making it unnecessary to seek out others 
either to obtain blessings or to avert evils* Why need the goddess 
Fessona be invoked on behalf of the weary [/eiji]? Or the goddess 
Pellonia to repel [pellere] the enemy? Or a god of healing, either 
ApoHo or Aesculapius - or both of them at once when the peril was 
great? Nor need the god Spiniensis be called upon to eradicate 
thorns [sptnae] from the fields, nor the goddess Robigo, that mildew 
[robigo] might not come. For if Felicity alone were present and 
vigilant, either no evils could arise, or, if they did, they would be 
banished with the greatest of ease, 

finally, since we are here treating of the two goddesses Virtue 
and Felicity: if felicity is the reward of virtue, it is rot a goddess 
but a gift of God* And if Felicity is a goddess, why mav it not be 
said that she confers the gift of virtue also? ^ for the attainment of 
virtue is itself a great felicity* 
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22 Of the knowledge of the worship due to the gods 
which Varro rejoices in having bestowed on the 

Romans 

What is it, therefore, that Varro boasts that he has bestowed as a 
great benefit upon his fellow citizens? He not only names the gods 
who ought to be worshipped by the Romans, but also describes the 
tasks which belong to each of them. For it is of no profit, he says, 
to know the name and appearance of some man w^ho is a physician 
and not to know^ that he is a physician. By the same token, it is of 
no profit to know that Aesculapius is a god if you do not know that 
he helps the sick, and if you therefore do not know why you should 
pray to him. And Varro affirms this by way of another comparison, 
saying that no one is able not only to live well, but even to live at 
all, if he does not know who is a blacksmith, who a baker, who a 
plasterer, from whom he can seek what he needs, whom he may 
take for a helper, whom for a leader, whom for a teacher* In the 
same way, he asserts, no one can doubt that a knowledge of the 
gods is of benefit only if it includes a knowledge of w'hat strength 
and skill and power each god has in each case. ‘For then’, he says, 
‘we shall be able to know' what god w'e ought to call upon and 
invoke for each purpose, lest we should be like comic actors and 
ask water from Liber and wine from the Lymphs'. A great blessing, 
indeed! 

But who w'ould not thank this Varro if he could show' true things, 
and if he could teach that the one true God, from Whom all good 
things come, ought to be worshipped by men? 


23 Of Felicity, whom the Romans, though they 
venerate many gods, for a long time did not worship 
with divine honours even though she would have 
sufficed alone, in place of all the rest 

But - to return to our point - if the books and rices of the Romans 
are true, and Felicity is a goddess, why was she not chosen as the 
only one to be worshipped, since she could confer all blessings and 
create complete happiness? For who desires anything for any other 
reason than that he may be happy? Why, then, was it left to 
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Lucullus to establish a temple to so great a goddess at so late a date^ 
after so many eminent Romans had omitted to do so? When 
Romulus himself desired to found a happy city, why did he not 
build a temple to Felicity before all others, and not supplicate the 
other gods for anything, since he would have lacked nothing if she 
were present? For he himself would not have become first a king, 
and then, as they suppose, a god, if this goddess had not been 
propitious to him. To what end, therefore, did he establish as gods 
for the Romans Janus, Jupiter, Mars, Picus, Faunus, Tiberinus, 
Hercules and all the rest? To what end did Titus Tatius add Saturn, 
Ops, Sol, Luna, Vulcan, Lux, and whomever else he added, include 
ing the goddess Cloacina, when Felicity was neglected? To what 
end did Numa add so many more gods and goddesses without 
her? - perhaps he could not see her in so great a crowd! And HostiL 
ius certainly would not have introduced the new gods Fear and 
Dread to be propitiated if he had known and worshipped this god¬ 
dess. For, had Felicity been present, Fear and Dread would not 
have retired propitiated: they would have fled defeated! 

Why is it, then, that, even when the Roman empire was spreading 
far and wide, Felicity was still not worshipped? Is this, perhaps, 
why the empire was greater in size than in happiness? For how 
could there be true happiness where there was not true piety? Piety 
is the true worship of the true God: not the worship of as many false 
gods as there are demons. But even subsequently, when Felicity had 
now been received into the number of the gods, the great infelicity 
of the civil wars ensued. Was Felicity perhaps justly indignant that 
she was invited so late, and was invited rather to be insulted than 
honoured? For she was, after all, worshipped in company with Pri- 
apus and Cloacina and Fear and Dread and Fever and others: gods 

who were not worthy of worship, but sources of disgrace to their 
worshippers. 

Finally, if it seemed good to worship so great a goddess in the 
company of so entirely unworthy a rabble, why, at least, was she 
not worshipped in a more becoming fashion than the others? For 
who can bear tt that Felicity is placed neither among the di ton- 
sentei^ who are, they say, admitted into the council of Jupiter, nor 

The di consmtes were the twelve superior gods whose statues stood in the forum 

Juno, Vcita, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Neptune, 
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among the gods whom the Romans call ‘select’A temple out¬ 
standing in the sublimity of its site and the nobility of its construc¬ 
tion should have been made for her. Indeed, why not something 
better for her than was built even for Jupiter? For who if not Fel¬ 
icity gave royal power even to Jupiter? - if, that is, he was happy 
when he reigned, Felicity is indeed greater than royal power. For 
no one doubts that it is easy to find a man who might fear to be 
made a king, but no one is found who does not wish to be happy. 
If, then, the gods themselves were to be consulted by augury, or by 
whatever other means men think possible, and were to be asked 
whether they were willing to give precedence to Felicity, supposing 
that the place where a greater and more sublime temple was to be 
built for Felicity had already been occupied by the temples and 
altars of others: in this event, even Jupiter himself would give way, 
so that Felicity rather than he should occupy the very summit of the 
Capitoline hill. For no one would resist Felicity unless he wished to 
be unhappy, which cannot be. 

It is entirely out of the question, then, that Jupiter, if he were to 
be consulted, would do what the three gods Mars, Terminus and 
Juventas did to him. For these would not by any means consent to 
give place to a greater god and king. As the written records of the 
Romans show, when Tarquin the king wished to build the Capitol 
and found that the place which seemed most worthy and appropri¬ 
ate was already occupied by other gods, he did not presume to do 
anything against their will. He believed, however, that they would 
willingly yield to so great a deity, who was also their prince. Thus, 
because there were so many of them where the Capitol was to be 
built, he asked them all by augury whether they were prepared to 
grant the place to Jupiter. All were willing to give precedence to 
him apart from those whom I have named: Mars, Terminus and 
Juventas. It was for this reason that the Capitol was constructed in 
such a way that these three might also be within it, but with the 
signs of their presence so well concealed that even the most learned 
men could hardly know this.^* 

Vulcan and Apollo ^Varro, De ting, Lat., 8,70!; Ennius, quoted in Apulcius, De 
dfo 2 ). 

Cf, Bk v]j,2. 

^ Augustine (no doubt ypTiting from memory) here conflates and embellishes several 
different versions of the same story. Cf. CKid, fan,, 2,6b7ff' Livy, 1,55; Dionysius 
of HalicamassuK, 3,69. 
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By no means, then, would Jupiter have slighted Felicity as he 
himself was slighted by Terminus, Mars and Juventas. But even 
these three, who would not yield to Jupiter, would surely have 
yielded to the Felicity who made Jupiter their king. Or if they 
would not yield, this would be not out of contempt for her, but 
because they chose rather to be hidden in the house of Felicity than 
to be apart from her in their own places. 

If, therefore, the goddess Felicity had been established in the 
most ample and lofty abode, the citizens would have known whence 
help should be sought for every good purpose. And so, by the per¬ 
suasion of nature herself, they would have abandoned the superflu¬ 
ous multitude of other gods and worshipped and supplicated Fel¬ 
icity alone. Her temple alone would have been frequented by the 
citizens who wished to be happy; and, since none of them would 
not so wish, felicity, formerly sought from all the gods, would now 
be sought only from Felicity herself For who wishes to obtain any¬ 
thing from any god apart from felicity or what he supposes will 
conduce to felicity? And if Felicity has it in her power to be with 
whatever man she pleases - as she does, if she is a goddess - then 
is it not folly to petition some other god for what you can obtain 
by asking her for it herself? 

The Romans, therefore, should have honoured this goddess 
above all the gods by indeed furnishing her with a worthier abode. 
For, as we read in their own authors, the ancient Romans wor¬ 
shipped Summanus — although I do not know who he is^^ - to 
whom they attributed thunderbolts at night, rather than Jupiter, to 
whom belonged thunderbolts by day. But, after a famous and lofty 
temple was built for Jupiter, the multitude turned to him so com¬ 
pletely, because of the nobility of the building, that hardly any man 
can now be found who remembers even reading the name of Sum¬ 
manus, which is no longer to be heard* 

If Felicity is not a goddess, however, but - and this is the truth - 
a gift of God, then let men seek that God Who is truly able to give 
them felicity* Let them relinquish the poisonous multitude of false 
gods to which the vain multitude of stupid men resort: men w'ho, 
because they make the gifts of God into gods themselves, offend 
Him Whose gifts they are by the obstinacy of their proud will. For 

■' O. Ovid, 
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a man cannot escape infelicity if he worships Felicity as a goddess 
and forsakes the God who is the giver of felicity, just as he cannot 
escape hunger if he licks a picture of a loaf instead of asking for a 
real one from someone who has it. 


24 By what arguments the pagans defend the fact 
that they worship the gifts of God as though they 

were gods 

But 1 should like to consider the arguments of our adversaries. Are 
we to believe, they ask, that our ancestors were so foolish that they 
did not know that these things are divine gifts, and not gods? They 
knew, however, that such things arc not granted to anyone except 
by some god who freely bestows them. Thus, they called the gods 
whose names they did not know by the names of the things that 
they judged to be given by them. 

Sometimes, they slightly modified the name for that purpose. For 
instance, from war they named Bellona, not Bellum, from cradles, 
Cunina. not Cuna\ from crops, Segetia, not Segei\ from fruits, 
Pomona, not Pumum., and from oxen Bubona, not Sometimes, 
on the other hand, they made no change in the word, and used the 
names of the things themselves. Thus, the goddess who gives 
money is called Pecunia, although money itself, of course, is not 
thought to be a goddess. So too Yirtus, who gives virtue; Honos, 
who gives honour; Concordia, who gives concord; and Victoria, who 
gives victory. Thus, they say, when Felicity is said to be a goddess, 
what is meant is not the thing itself, but the divine being by whom 
felicitv is bestowed. 


25 Of the worship of the one God Who, though His 
name is unknown, is nonetheless known to be the 

giver of felicity 

Now' that we have had this account presented to us, then, we shall, 
perhaps, be more easily able to persuade as we wish those whose 
hearts are not already too greatly hardened. For human infirmity 
has now clearly realised that felicity cannot be given except by some 
god. Phis much was seen by those men who worshipped so many 
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gods, including Jupiter himscif, their king. But, because they did 
not know the name of Him by Whom felicity is given, they chose 
to call the deity who gave it by the name of the gift, "rhis, then, 
sufficiently show's them to have thought that felicity cannot be given 
even by Jupiter himself, whom they worshipped already, but only 
by that divine being whom they deemed worthy of worship under 
the very name of Felicity. Thus, by this argument I prove that they 
believed felicity to be given by some God w'hom they did not know. 
Let that God be sought, therefore; let Him be wtirshipped, and it 
is enough. Let the rabble of innumerable demons be renounced, 
and let this God be found insufficient by those for whom His gift 
is insufficient. Let God, the giver of felicity, I say, be not enough 
to worship for him to w'hom felicity itself is not enough to receive. 
But let him for whom felicity is enough - and no man has anything 
more to wish for - serve the one God, the giver of felicity. 

He is not the one w'hom they call Jupiter, however. For if they 
acknowledged Jupiter to be the giver of felicity, they would not 
seek, under the name Felicity itself, another god or goddess by 
elict c\ might be given. Nor would they have supposed that 
Jupiter was to be worshipped by means of such great insults; for he 
is said to be the seducer of other men^s wives and the shameless 
lover and ravisher of a beautiful boy. 

26 Of the theatrical displays which the gods exacted 

from their worshippers 

But Cicero says: "Homer invented these stories and transferred 
things human to the gods, I would rather transfer things divine to 
us.’'^ The poet, by inventing such crimes of the gods, justly dis¬ 
pleased this judicious man. Why, then, are the theatrical displays 
in which these crimes are portrayed, sung and enacted, exhibited in 
honour of the gods and reckoned, by the most learned men, to be 
among things divine? Cicero should here protest not against the 
fictions of the poets, but against the institutions of our forebears. 
But would not they exclaim in reply: ‘What have we done? It was 
the gods themselves who commanded that these performances be 
exhibited in their honour. They fiercely demanded them; they 

^ Tust:. dtsp., 1,26,65. 
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threatened us with destruction if they were not performed; they 
most severely avenged any neglect, and they^ showed themselves to 
be pleased when such neglect was made good.’ 

Among the virtuous and wonderful deeds of the gods is recorded 
the following, Titus Latinius^ a Roman farmer and the head of a 
family, was told in a dream that he should announce to the Senate 
that the Roman games must be repeated. This was because, on the 
first day of the games, it had been ordered that a certain criminal 
was to be led to his execution in the sight of the people. This grim 
spectacle had displeased the gods, who were, of course, seeking 
amusement from the games. But when he who had been warned in 
the dream did not dare to obey the command on the following day, 
the same command was repeated with greater severity during the 
next night. Then, because he still did not act, he lost his son. On 
the third night, the man was told that a still greater punishment 
was in store for him if he did not act; and when, even then, he did 
not dare to do so, he fell prey to a bitter and loathsome disease. 
Then, however, on the advice of his friends, he reported the affair 
to the magistrates. He was borne into the Senate on a litter and, 
having told his dream, recovered his health forthwith, and went 
away whole on his own feet. Astonished by so great a miracle, the 
Senate voted to repeat the games at four times the original cost. 

Who of sound mind does not in this in su-hmissio^ 

to the will of malignant demons from whose dominion nothing 
releases us save the grace of God through Jesus Christ, men were 
compelled by force to exhibit to the gods plays which right judg¬ 
ment should have declared shameful? In these plays, indeed, the 
crimes of the gods are celebrated in poetic form; yet the games were 
repeated by order of the Senate because the divine beings required 
it. In these games, the vilest actors would stng and act out the part 
of Jupiter as the corruptor of modesty - and thus please him! If that 
was a fiction, he should have been angered; but if he was pleased by 
the portrayal of his crimes even though fictitious, who but 1 devil 
was served when he was worshipped? Could the Roman empire 
have been founded, extended and preserved as it was by such a 
god, who is more abject than any Roman man whatsoever who was 
displeased by such spectacles? Could he give felicity, who was so 
infclicitously worshipped, and who was still more in felicitously 
angered if he was not so worshipped? 
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27 Of the three kinds of gods discussed by the 

pontiff Scaevola 

It is recorded in our written sources that the most learned pontiff 
Scaevola maintained that we are taught to believe in gods of three 
kinds.^*^ We are taught to believe in one kind by the poets, in another 
by the philosophers, and in a third by the city's rulers* He says that 
gods of the first kind are of no account, since many ignoble tales 
have been invented about them* Gods of the second kind are of no 
value to states because certain superfluous doctrines are associated 
with them, and also because there are some doctrines that it is 
harmful for the people to know. The superfluous doctrines are of 
no great significance for, as those learned in the law are apt to 
say, ‘Superfluous things do no harm,’'’" What, however, are those 
doctrines which are harmful when placed before the multitude? 
Such statements, he says, as the following: That Hercules, Aescula¬ 
pius, Castor and Pollux are not gods; for it is asserted by the learned 
that these were men who had passed on from the human state.’” 
What else? That cities do not possess the true images of the gods, 
because the true God has neither sex nor age nor determinate bodily 
parts.’ The pontiff does not wish the people to know these things 
precisely because he does not think that such things are false. He 
considers it expedient, therefore, that cities should be deceived in 
matters of religion; nor does Varro himself hesitate to say the same 
thing in his books dealing with things divine. What a wonderful 
religion! He who is weak may go to it for refuge when he is in need 
of deliverance; yet, when he seeks the truth by which he may be 
delivered, it is pronounced expedient for him to be cheated! 

Moreover, in these same books Scaevola does not by any means 
pass over in silence his reasons for rejecting the gods of the poets: 
namely, that the poets give so distorted an account of the gods that 
they cannot be compared even with good men. For they represent 
one god as stealing, another as committing adultery, or others again 
as saving or doing something ignoble or foolish* They say that three 
goddesses competed with one another for the prize of beauty, and 
that the two who were beaten by Venus overthrew Troy. They say 

1 sources’ here referred to are no doubt the lost books of Varro 

Cf, Of Ctvtiate Dei, ed. C. Weyman (ti p., 1924), 6, 23, 17. 

Cf. Bk V],7; VII, 27. 
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that Jupiter turned himself into a bull or a swan in order to enjoy 
some female; that a goddess married a man; that Saturn ate his 
children. In short, no wonders and no vices, however far removed 
from the nature of the gods, can be imagined which are not found 
in the tales of the poets. 

O Pontifex Maximus Scaevola, abolish the games if you can! 
Teach the people that they should nor hold festivals in honour of 
the immortal gods. Abolish those festivals in which the people take 
delight in admiring the crimes of the gods and find pleasure in 
imitating as many of them as possible. And if the people answer 
you by saying, 'But you, O Pontiff, have required these things of 
us* - then ask the gods themselves, at whose instigation you com¬ 
manded these things, not to require such deeds to be exhibited in 
their honour. After all, if the deeds are wicked, and therefore in no 
way to be believed of the majesty of the gods, so much the greater 
is the injury done to the gods to w^hom they are falsely ascribed 
with impunity. 

But the gods do not hear you: they are demons who teach 
depravity and rejoice in vileness. Not only do they not consider it an 
injury if these things are falsely ascribed to them; on the contrary, tt 
is an injury which they cannot endure if these things are not enacted 
at their solemn festivals. And the case is made even worse if you 
appeal to Jupiter against them: for his crimes are the ones most 
frequently portrayed in the theatrical displays! Also, if you give the 
name Jupiter to the god who rules and governs all the world, are 
you not offering him the greatest insult if you suppose that he is to 
be worshipped in company with such gods, and if you make him 
their king? 

28 Whether the worship of the gods helped the 
Romans in obtaining and extending their empire 

When the gods take pleasure in honours of this kind, then, they 
are, in fact, accused by them. For it is a greater crime for them t<} 
rejoice in having such things said of them falsely than it would be 
if they were true. But such gods certainly could not by any means 
have increased and preserved the Roman empire. For if they had 
power to confer so great a gift at all, they w'outd have given it to 
the Greeks, who worshipped them with more honour and dignity 
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in divine things of this kind: that is, in theatfical displays. For the 
Greeks did not exempt themselves from the attacks of the poets by 
whom they saw the gods lashed, but gave them licence to treat any 
man they pleased ilk And they did not consider the actors them^ 
selves to be base, but held them worthy even of outstanding hon¬ 
ours. 

Just as the Romans could have gold money without worshipping 
a god called Aurinus, then, and just as they could have had silver 
and bronze money without the worship of Argentinus and his father 
Aesculanus, and so on with all the rest, which it would be tedious 
to repeat in detail; so it is also with their empire. They could not 
by any means have obtained it against the will of the true God, but 
if they had ignored or despised the multitude of false gods and 
acknowledged and worshipped the One with sincere faith and 
virtue, they would have had a better kingdom here, whatever its 
extent. Also, whether they had a kingdom here or not, they would 
have received an eternal kingdom hereafter, 

2g Of the falseness of the augury by which the 
strength and stability of the Roman empire was 
believed to have been indicated 

What is the meaning of the story to which I referred a little while 
ago, the story of Mars and Terminus and Juventas, who would not 
give place even to Jupiter, the king of the gods? The Romans 
regarded this as an excellent augury. For in this way, they say, it 
was indicated that the race of Mars ^ that is, the Roman race ^ 
would surrender the place which they held to no one; that, thanks 
to the god Terminus, no one would disrupt the Roman frontiers; 
and that, thanks to the goddess Juventas, Roman youth would yield 
to no one. But let them now consider how they can also believe that 
Jupjter IS the king of their gods and the giver of their empire, when 
this augury set him down as an adversary to whom it would be a 
splendid thing for other gods not to yield. If the augury were true 
then the gods who would not yield to Jupiter surely would not yield 
to Christ either; and there would be no need for our adversaries to 
fear having to admit that they had. In truth, however, those gods 
have already yielded to Christ. Indeed, they have been able to do 
so without damage to the frontiers of the empire. They have surren- 
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tiered their sacred places and, especially, their place in the hearts of 
those who believed in them* 

Moreover, before Christ had come in the flesh, and before these 
things that we have cited from the Romans’ books were written, yet 
after that augury was made under Tarquin the king, the Roman 
army was on several occasions scattered or put to flight. Thus, the 
auspice inferred from the fact that Juventas did not give place to 
Jupiter was shown to be false. The nation of Mars was beaten down 
in the very city of Rome by the invading and victorious Gauls, Also, 
the frontiers of the empire were reduced to a narrow compass when 
many cities defected to Hannibal* The supposed excellence of the 
auspice came to nothing, therefore, and Jupiter was shown to have 
been defied not b> gods, but by demons* It is one thing not to yield; 
to regain what has been yielded is another. Again, it also came to 
pass that the eastern frontiers of the Roman empire were altered by 
the free act of the emperor Hadrian. For he yielded up to the ruler 
of The Persians the three noble provinces of Armenia, Mesopotamia 
and Assyria, The god Terminus, then, who, they say, is the protec¬ 
tor of Rome’s frontiers and who, in a most favourable auspice, had 
not given place to Jupiter, seems to have feared Hadrian, a king of 
men, more than he feared the king of the gods! To be sure, the 
provinces which I have just named were recovered at a later time. 
But Terminus once more gave ground, almost within my own recol¬ 
lection, when Julian, devoted as he was to the oracles of the gods, 
showed foolhardy courage in ordering the ships in which his pro¬ 
visions were transported to be The army was thus left desti¬ 

tute, and he himself was slain by the enemy shortly afterwards. The 
troops, shocked by the death of their oomniander, were reduced to 
desperate straits when the enemy rushed upon them from every 
side* So grievous was their plight that none would have escaped 
had it not been for the articles of peace which established the 
boundaries of the empire where they remain to this day. This was 
not, it is true, so great a concession as that to which Hadrian had 
agreed; but there was a certain degree of loss nonetheless. 

It was an empty augury, therefore, when the god Terminus did 
not yield to Jupiter. For he yielded to the will of Hadrian, and he 
yielded also to the temerity of Julian and the desperate plight of 
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Jovian. The more intelligent and eminent of the Romans saw all 
this, but they were little able to oppose the customs of a city in 
thrall to the rites of demons. For they themselves, even though they 
knew these things to be vain, still held that religious worship should 
be paid, not to the God to Whom it is due, but to the order of 
nature established under the rule and government of that one and 
true God. Thus, they were, as the apostle says, ‘serving the creature 
more than the Creator, Who is blessed for ever’.*^^ The aid of this 
true God was necessary to send men of true holiness and godliness 
to die for the true religion in order to abolish the false from among 
the living. 


30 What manner of things even those who worship 
the gods of the nations have confessed to believing of 

them 

Cicero the augur laughs at auguries and mocks men for organising 
the courses of their lives according to the voices of the raven and 
the crow,^^ (Although, since he is an Academic, who maintains that 
everything is uncertain, it is surely not appropriate for him to be 
given any authority in such mattersf) In the second book of his De 
natura deorum, he introduces as a disputant Quintus Lucilius 
BaJbus. Having shown that superstitions arise out of the nature of 
things or from physical and philosophical origins, Balbus declares 
himself offended at the setting up of images and by fabulous tales. 
He speaks as follows: 

Do you not see, then, that the reason may be diverted by these 
things from good and useful physical investigations to imagin’ 
ary and fictitious gods? Ibis has given rise to false opinions 
and disturbing errors, and to superstitions worthy only of old 
women. The forms of the gods are known to us, as are their 
ages, raiment and adornments, and their genealogies, marriages 
and kinships. Everything about them has been debased into a 
semblance of human weakness. For they are introduced as sub 
fermg perturbation of mind: we have received accounts of the 
lusts, griefs and angers of the gods. Nor, indeed, according to 
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the starieSn, are the gods exempt from wars aod conflicts; and 
this is not only true when, as in Homer, certain gods on either 
side have defended two opposing armies. For they have even 
waged wars on their own account, as with the Titans or the 
Giants. It is quite absurd cither to say or to believe these things: 
they are full of vanity and supremely frivolous.’^ 

Behold, then, what is confessed even by those who defend the 
gods of the nations! Next, he says that, whereas all these things 
belong to superstition, those things which he purports to teach 
according to Stoic doctrine belong to religion. T'or not only the 
philosophers’, he says, ‘but our ancestors also have made a distinc* 
tion between superstition and religion. For those’, be adds, ‘who 
spent wTole days praying and offering sacrifices so that their chil¬ 
dren might outlive them \supentites were called superstitious’. 
Who does not understand that, because he is afraid of showing 
disrespect for the customs of the city, he is trying to praise the 
religion of the ancestors while at the same time disentangling that 
religion from superstition? He can find no way of doing so, however. 
For if those who spent whole days in prayer and sacrifice were 
called superstitious by the ancestors, why should the ancestors 
themselves not be so called? For was it not they who did what 
Balbus himself deplores when they set up images of gods of differ¬ 
ent ages, and of gods differently dressed, with genealogies, mar¬ 
riages and kinships? When he condemns the setting up of such 
images as superstitious, therefore, he implicates the ancestors them¬ 
selves in that fault; for it was they W'ho set them up and worshipped 
them. Indeed, he implicates himself also. For no matter how elo¬ 
quently he may strive to dissociate himself from them and be free, 
he is nonetheless himself under the necessity of venerating these 
images: he would not dare to whisper, in an address to the popular 
assembly, what in this treatise he so eloquently declares. 

Let us Christians therefore give thanks to the Lord our God: not 
to heaven or earth, as Cicero argues, but to Him Who made heaven 
and earth. For He, through the supreme humility of Christ, through 
the preaching of the apostles, and through the faith of the martyrs 
who have died for the truth and now live with the Truth, has cast 
down the superstitions which the babbler Balbus only half-heartedly 
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reprehends* He has done this by the free service of llis people^ not 
only in the hearts of the godly, but even in the temples of the 
superstitious* 

31 Of the opinions of Varro, who, though he did not 
attain to a knowledge of the true God, nonetheless 
condemned popular belief and thought that only one 
god should be worshipped 

What does Varro think? We are sorry to say that he places theatrical 
displays among things divine. This is not by his own judgment, 
however. For although, in many places, he, as a religious man, 
exhorts the people to worship the gods, does he not also admit 
that it is not by his own judgment that he follows the institutions 
established by the city of Rome? For he does not hesitate to confess 
that, if he were founding the city anew, he w'ould consecrate the 
gods, and give them names, according to rhe principles of nature 
rather than following what is done now. As it is, however, finding 
himself among a people already andent, he says that he must adhere 
to the names and titles of the gods traditionally received from 
antiquity, and that the purpose of his writing and study is to 
encourage people to worship the gods rather than to despise them. 
By these words, this most acute of men indicates clearly enough 
that he is not revealing all that he knows, for had he done so, he 
would have said much that would not only have been contemptible 
to himself, but would have seemed despicable even to the vulgar 
mob. Thus, it seems, he passes over such things in silence. I should 
be suspected of conjecture here had he himself, speaking of religious 
observances in another place, not plainly said that there are many 
truths which it is not useful for the common people to know, and, 
moreover, that there are many false views which it is expedient that 
the people should take to be true. This, he says, is why the Greeks 
held their initiations and mysteries in secret and behind dosed 
doors. Here, beyond doubt, he discloses the whole policy of the 
supposedly wise men by whom cities and peoples are ruled But 
malignant demons are wonderfully delighted by such deceit, for, by 
It, they possess deceivers and deceived alike, and nothing sets men 

free from their dominion save the grace of God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ- 
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The same most acute and learned author also says that, as it 
seems to him, the only men who have truly understood what God 
is are those who have believed Him to be (he soul of the world, 
governing it by movement and reason. And it appears from this 
that, though Varro still did not hold the correct view (for the true 
God is not a soul, but the maker and cstablisher of the soul), yet, 
if he could have been free to resist the prejudice of custom, he 
would have confessed, and persuaded others, that only one God is 
to be worshipped. Who governs the world by movement and reason. 
The only question then remaining to be debated with him in this 
connexion would be that he had called Him a soul, and not rather 
the Creator of the soul. 

He also says that, for more than 170 years, the Romans of old 
worshipped the gods without an image. ‘If this practice had 
remained down to the present day’, he says, ‘the gods w'ould have 
been W'orshipped with greater purity’. In support of this opinion, 
he cites, among other things, the testimony of the Jewish nation, 
and he does not hesitate to conclude his remarks by saying that 
those who first set up images for the people both diminished rever- 
cnce and increased error in their dries. For he rightly thinks that 
gods in the shape of futile images might easily come to be despised. 
And when he says not "transmitted error’, hut "increased error’, he 
dearly wishes it to be understood that error already existed even 
when there were no images. Hence, wten he says that only those 
w^ho believe God to be the governing soul of the world have per¬ 
ceived what He is; and when he deems that the rites of religion 
would have been observed more purely w'ithout images: W'ho can 
fail to see how close he has come to the truth? For if he had been 
able to do anything against so ancient an error, he would certainly 
have held that one God should be worshipped, and also that He 
should be worshipped without an image. And, being found so close 
to the truth, he might perhaps have been easily persuaded of the 
mutability of the soul, and so have come to understand that the true 
God is that immutable nature which created the soul itself 

These things being so, then, it is clear that w'henever such men 
as Varro have included passages in their writings which tend to 
show how ridiculous the many gods of Rome are, they have done 
this because compelled by the hidden will of God to confess the 
truth, and not because they are endeavouring to persuade others 
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that such passages are true. When, therefore, we cite these writings 
as evidence, we do so for the sake of confuting those who refuse to 
acknowledge how great and malign the power of the demons is: that 
power from which the sacrifice of such Holy Blood, shed once for 
us, and the gift of the Spirit imparted to us, can set us free. 


32 For what purpose the princes of the nations 
wanted false religions to persist among the peoples 

subject to them 

Varru also says that people are on the whole more inclined to follow 
the poets than the natural philosophers in their beliefs concerning 
the genealogies of the gods. Thus, he says, his ancestors - that is, 
the Romans of old - believed in both the sex and the generations 
of the gods, and were agreed as to their marriages. It certainly seems 
that this occurred for no other reason than that supposedly prudent 
and wise men made it their business to deceive the people in matters 
of religion. In doing this, they not only worshipped, but also imi¬ 
tated, the demons, whose greatest desire is to deceive. For just as 
the demons cannot possess any but those whom they' have falsely 
deceived, so also men who are princes - not, indeed, righteous 
princes, but men like the demons - have persuaded the people in 
the name of religion to accept as true those things which they knew 
to be false: they have done this in order to bind men more tightly, 
as it were, in civil society, so that they might likewise possess them 
as subjects. For what weak and untutored men could escape the 
simultaneous falsehoods of both the rulers of the city and the 
demons? 


33 That the times of all kings and kingdoms have 
been ordained by the judgment and power of God 

God, therefore, the author and giver of happiness, because He is 
the only true God, Himself gives earthly kingdoms to both good 
men and bad. He does not do this rashly, or as it were at random; 
for He is God, not Fortune. Rather, He acts in accordance with an 
order of things and times which is hidden from us, but entirely 
known to Him. And He does not serve this order as though subject 
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to it; rather, He Himself rales il as its Lord and disposes it as its 
Master. As for felicity, however, He gives it only to the good. There 
may be some servants who have it and others who do not; there 
may be some kings who have it and others who do not: but it will 
be complete only in that life where no one will be a servant. And 
so earthly kingdoms are given by Him to good and evil men alike, 
so that those who worship Him, who are still no more advanced in 
mind than little children, may not value these gifts from Him as 
though they were something great. 

And this is the mystery of the Old Testament, in which the New 
was hidden: that, in the former, the gifts promised were earthly 
blessings, but, even then, spiritual men understood, although they 
did not declare it plainly, both the eternality which was signified by 
those temporal things, and the gifts of God in which true felicity is 
to be found. 

34 Of the kingdom of the Jews, which was 
established by the one true God and preserved by 
Him for as long as they remained in the true religion 

Earthly goods, then - those goods after which only those pant who 
cannot imagine anything better - rest in the power of the one God 
Himself, and not in that of the many false gods whom the Romans 
formerly believed w'orthy of worship. In order to show this, God 
multiplied His people in Egypt from being very few, and delivered 
them thence by marvellous signs. Nor did their women invoke 
Lucina when, in order to save their new-born children from per¬ 
secution at the hands of the Eg}'ptians, who had resolved to slay all 
infants, God intervened to ensure their miraculous multiplication 
and the incredible increase of the race. They were suckled without 
the goddess Rumina; they were cradled without Cunina; they took 
food and drink without Educa and Potina; they were educated with¬ 
out all the gods of childhood; they were married w^ithout the gods 
of marriage; they had marital intercourse without worshipping Pri- 
apus. Without any invocation of Neptune the sea was divided for 
them to pass across, and then overwhelmed with its returning waves 
the enemies w'ho pursued them. They did not consecrate any god¬ 
dess Mannia when they received manna from Heaven; nor did they 
w'orship Nymphs and Lymphs when the rock was smitten and 
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poured forth water for the thirsty, They waged wars without the 
mad rites of Mars and Bellona, and, while, indeed, they did not 
conquer without victory^, they nonetheless held victory to be not a 
goddess, but a gift of their God. They had crops without Segetia, 
oxen without Bubona, honey without Mellon a, apples without 
Pomona - in short, they had everything for which the Romans sup¬ 
posed that they should beseech so great a swarm of false gods: and 
they received these things far more happily from the one true God. 

And if they had not sinned against Him, seduced by impious 
curiosity as if by magic arts, falling away into the worship of strange 
gods and idols, and at last putting to death the Christ, they would 
have remained in the same kingdom which, even if it did not grow 
in extent, would have grown in happiness. And now that they are 
dispersed throughout almost all lands and nations, this is by the 
providence of the true God. It is so that, when the images, altars, 
groves and temples of false gods are everywhere overthrown and 
their sacrifices prohibited, it may be shown from the Jewish Scrip¬ 
tures how all this was prophesied long ago: lest perhaps, if read 
only in our Scriptures, such prophecies might be thought falsehoods 
invented by us. 

What comes next, however, is to be seen in the following book; 
for we must here set a limit to the great length of this one. 
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Preface 

It is clear^ then, that felicity consists in the full attainment of all 
desirable things. It is not a goddess, however, but a gift of God. 
Therefore no god should be worshipped by men except one who is 
able to bestow felicity on them. Hence, if felicity itself were a god¬ 
dess, we might fairly say that Felicity alone would be the proper 
object of worship. But only God can confer those blessings which 
can be received even by men who are not good, and who therefore 
do not have felicity. Now, therefore, let us consider why He whiled 
that the Roman empire should be so great and so enduring. For we 
have already argued at length that the great number of false gods 
whom the Romans worshipped did not accomplish this, and we 
shall continue to say this wherever it seems appropriate to do so. 


I That the cause of the Roman empire, and of all 
kingdoms, is not mere chance; nor does it consist in 

the position of the stars 

According to the judgment or opinion of some, things happen by 
‘chance’ when they have no cause, or no cause arising from a 
rational order, and by Tate’ when they come about not by the will 
of God or men, but as a result of a necessary sequence. 'I'he cause 
of the greatness of the Roman empire is therefore neither chance 
nor fate; for it is beyond doubt that human kingdoms are established 
by divine providence. If anyone attributes them to fate because he 
uses the term ‘fate’ to mean the will or power of God, let him keep 
to this judgment but correct his language. But why does he not say 
from the first wTat he will say later when someone asks him what 
he means by Tate’? For when men hear this word as it is used in 
ordinary speech, they understand it to mean nothing other than the 
force exerted by the position of the stars when anyone is born or 
conceived. Some distinguish this from the will of God, while others 
affirm that it indeed depends upon His will 
Those, however, whose opinion it is that the stars determine W'hat 
we do, or what goods we may have, or what evils we shall suffer, 
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independently ol the will of God, must be refused a hearing; by all: 
not only by those who hold to the true religion, but also by those 
w'ho choose to be w'orshippers of gods of any kind, cT^en false oneSn 
For what docs this opinion imply, if not that we need worship or 
petition no god whatsoever? Our argument is not, however, directed 
against persons who hold this view, but against those w'ho, in 
defence of those beings whom they suppose to be gods, oppose the 
Christian religion. 

As for those who argue that the position of the stars depends 
upon the will of God while, in turn, the stars in some sense decree 
what sort of man each shaD be and what good or evil shall come his 
way: they do Heaven a great injustice if they believe that the 
Supreme Power has handed over to the stars the power to make 
whatever decrees they wish. For they suppose that it is decreed in 
heaven, as by some most exalted senate in its most splendid 
assembly, that crimes are to be committed of such a kind that, if 
any earthly city had decreed them, the whole human race would 
deem it worthy of destruction! Moreover, what scope is left to the 
judgment of God, Who is Lord of both stars and men, in relation 
to the deeds of men, if a celestial necessity is assigned to those 
deeds.? Alternatively, if they say that the stars, though they have 
received a certain power from the supreme God, do not make 
decrees according to their ow'n will, but simply fulfil His commands 
in imposing such necessities upon men: are we, then, to believe of 
God Himself precisely what it seemed unworthy that we should 
believe concerning the will of the stars? 

It may, of course, be said that the stars only signify these things, 
but do not effect them, so that the position of the stars is a kind of 
communication foretelling, but not causing, the future. And men of 
no mean learning have indeed held this view. The astrologers do 
not, however, usually say that, for example, 'Mars in this position 
signifies a homicide.’ Rather, they say ‘causes a homicide’. Let us 
concede that this confusion may be due to no more than the fact 
that these persons do not speak as clearly they should, and do not 
emulate the philosophers’ accuracy of speech when they announce 
those things w^hich they think they find in the position of the stars. 
Lven so, how'ever, how is it that they have never been able to tell 
us why so great a degree of difference arises in the lives of twins: 
with respect to their actions, wLat happens to them, their pro- 
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fessions, trades, achievements and, indeed, all the other things per¬ 
taining to human life^ and even to their deaths? For it is often true, 
with regard to these things, that many complete strangers resemble 
them more closely than they resemble each other, even though, at 
their birth, the twins were separated by a very small interval of 
time, and, at their conception, begotten in a single moment by the 
one act of intercourse. 


2 Of similarity and dissimilarity in the health of 

twins 

Cicero' says that the most eminent physician Hippocrates left a 
written account of certain brothers who fell ill at the same time. 
Their sickness grew worse at the same time, and then better; and 
so he suspected that they were twins. Posidonius the Stoic, who 
was much given to astrology,^ used to explain these facts by saying 
that the brothers were bom and conceived under the same constel¬ 
lation. Thus, what the physician believed to be due to a similar 
physical constitution, the philosopher and astrologer attributed to 
the force and constitution of the stars at the time when they were 
conceived and born. In this case, the conjecture of the physician is 
much the more acceptable, and clearly the more credible. For the 
bodily condition of the parents at the time of intercourse might so 
influence the earliest beginning of the children at their conception 
that, following their initial period of growth in their mother’s body, 
they^would be bom with the same constitution. Then, they would 
be nourished on the same food in the same house, where, as the art 
of medicine attests, the air, the location and the virtue of the water 
would all have great influence on the good or bad health of the 
body. They would also be accustomed to the same kinds of exercise; 
and so their bodily condition would be so similar that the same 
causes would indeed have the effect of bringing about the same 
diseases at the same time. But to wish to infer the cause of such 
simultaneous illnesses from the disposition of the heavens or the 
stars at the time of conception or birth: this is certainly a vagary, 
when so many persons of such greatly diverse nations, whose deeds 

’ This IS probably a reference to the lost part of C’.icero’s Defats. 

Cf. Cicero, De divm ., 2,2147, 
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and fortunes differ so very widely, may have been conceived and 
bom at the same time in one region of the earth, hing under the 
same sky. 

Again, we have known twins who not only had different occu¬ 
pations and migrated to different places, but who also suffered dif¬ 
ferent kinds of illness. As to this, Hippocrates would furnish what 
seems to me to be the most straightforward explanation: that they 
might have come to differ from one another in health because of 
differences of nourishment and exercise - things which arise, not 
from the condition of the body, but from the deliberate choice of 
the mind. If, however, wx ask Posidonius or anyone else who asserts 
that the stars have an influence on our fate, I should be surprised 
if he could find anything to say here, unless he should wish to 
mislead the minds of the ignorant on matters of which they know 
nothing. Exponents of astrology' endeavour to show that an interval 
of time, albeit a very small one, does indeed separate the birth of 
twins, because of the minute division of the heavens where the 
notation of the hour is placed which they call a horoscope. We 
reply, however, that this is either not sufficiently great to account 
for the diversity in will, actions, morals and circumstances which is 
found in twins; or that it is too great to allow for the fact that twins 
are the same as each other in respect of their high or low estate. 
For the astrologers account for the greatest differences of this kind 
by citing nothing more than the hour at which someone was born, 
Hence, if one twin is bom so soon after the other that the horoscope 
remains the same for each, then I suggest that everything in their 
lives should be the same; but twins of this kind can never be found. 
If, however, the horoscope is changed by the late arrival of the 
second twin, then I suggest that they must have different parents, 
which twins cannot have. 


3 Of the argument from the potter’s wheel that 
Nigidius the astrologer devised to solve the problem 

of twins 

It is useless, therefore, to adduce the famous story of the potter^s 
wheel which Nigidius is said to have given as his answer when taxed 
with this question of twins, and because of which he is called Figuius 
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[‘Potter’].^ He spun a potter’s wheel with aJl the force he coulti^ and 
then, as it was turning, quickly touched it twice with black ink, 
supposedly in one place. But when the morion stopped, it was found 
that the marks which he had made were no small distance apart on 
the edge of the wheel. ‘Thus’, he says, ‘considering the rapidity 
with which the heavens turn, even if a second twin were born as 
quickly after the first as 1 made my second mark on the w^heel, the 
difference w'ould be very great in the vastness of heaven. Hence 
arise all the dissimilarities w'hich may be found in the characters 
and circumstances of twins.' 

This argument is more fragile than the pots made by the spinning 
of that wheel! For if a difference in the heavens which cannot be 
perceived in the constellations is of a significance so great that one 
twin may display inherited characteristics that the other does not, 
how, in the case of persons who are not twins, can the astrologers 
venture, when they have examined their constellations, to make pro¬ 
nouncements arising from this mystery that no one can observe, 
and attribute them to the moment of birth? They may, of course, 
say that such pronouncements are possible when made in the case 
of those who are not twins because they relate to longer intervals of 
time, w'hereas such very small intervals as may occur between the 
birth of twins affect only very small matters about which astrologers 
are not customarily consulted. For who would consult them as to 
when he should sit down, when he should walk about, or when or 
what he should cat? How can they say this, however, when we can 
show that the characters, deeds and circumstances of twins do, in 
fact, exhibit so many and such great differences? 


4 Of the twins Esau and Jacob, who were very 
different from one another in character and actions 

To speak of notable cases, there were twin brothers bom in the 
time of our forefathers, the one so soon after the other that the 
second was born grasping the heel of the first.* So great was the 
difference in their lives and characters, so great was the disparity of 

^ Cf, Cicero, Ept&t. adfam., 4,13' Suetonius, Dtvui AuguiSus, 04; Lucan, Pharsal 
Gen. 25,26; Augustine, Di docxrina Chritiiana^ ^^33- 
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their deeds, and so great the difTerence in their parents^ hive for 
them, that the very contrast between them made them enemies of 
one another. Does this divergence also mean that while one was 
walking the other would sit, and that the one would be asleep while 
the other was awake, and that while one spoke the other would be 
silent? Clearly not. But disparities of this kind may indeed be related 
to differences so minute that they cannot be recorded by those who 
write down the disposition of the stars under which each man is 
born, so that astrologers may be consulted about them. What, how¬ 
ever, {)f the fact that one of the twins was led away into paid servi¬ 
tude, and the other was not a servant? Again, one was loved by his 
mother, and the other was not loved One lost the honour which 
men then held in such great esteem, and the other obtained it. And 
what of their wives? What of their children? What of their property? 
How great was the difference! If, then, even these things depend 
upon the minute intervals of time which elapse between the birth 
of twins and are not attributed to the constellations at large, why 
do the astrologers mention things of the same kind when examining 
the constellations of others? If, on the other hand, they mention 
these things because they are related not to incomprehensibly small 
moments of time, but to periods of time which can be observed and 
recorded, what is the point of the story of the potter's wheel? Is it 
to throw men who have hearts of clay into a spin, so that the astrol¬ 
ogers shall not be convicted by them of talking nonsense? 

5 In what way the astrologers are convicted of 
professing a vain science 

What, then, of those two brothers whose sickness appeared to grow 
worse and then better at the same time? From his medical examin¬ 
ation of them, Hippocrates suspected that they were twins. Does 
not this case sufficiently refute those who wish to attribute to the 
stars that which in fact arises out of a similarity of bodily consti¬ 
tution? For, given that they clearly could not both have been born 
simultaneously, why did they both become ill in the same way and 
at the same time, and not the one first and the other next, according 
to the order in which they were born? For if the small difference 
in the time of their birth changed the horoscope and introduced a 
difference into everything else, why has the similarity which they 
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received from being conceived at the same time remained only in 
respect of their illness? Or if one’s fate with regard to health 
depends upon conception whereas everything else is said to depend 
upon the time of birth, the astrologers ought not to derive any 
pronouncement concerning health from an inspection of the con¬ 
stellations at birth, unless the hour of conception is also given to 
them for inspection. If, however, they claim to foretell illnesses 
without inspecting the horoscope of conception because such ill¬ 
nesses are indicated by the moment of birth, how could they tcU 
either of the twins when he would be ill from the horoscope of his 
birth, when the other also, who did not have the same horoscope of 
birth, must necessarily be ill at the same time? 

Next, I ask the following question. If the difference of time 
between the birth of twins is so great that, as a result of it, the 
constellations become different for them, so that their horoscopes 
are also different, and so also are all the cardinal points to which is 
attributed such great power to determine different destinies - how 
could this come about, given that it is not possible for them to have 
been conceived at different times? Or, if two persons conceived at 
the same moment of time could have different fates by reason of 
their births, why should tw'o persons who arc not twins, but who 
were born at the same moment of time, not have different fates with 
respect in life and death? For if the single moment at w hich both 
twins were conceived did not prevent one from being born earlier 
and the other later, why, if two persons who are not twins are born 
at the same moment, does anything prevent the one from dying 
earlier and the other later? If conception at the same moment per¬ 
mits twins to have different fortunes in the womb, why does birth 
at the same moment not permit any two other persons alsij to have 
different fortunes on earth? Would that not abolish all the false¬ 
hoods of this art, or, rather, this foolishness? Why is it that persons 
conceived at one time, in one moment, under one and the same 
aspect of the heavens, have different fates which lead them to be 
born at different times, yet two persons born of two different 
mothers at the same moment of time, under one and the same aspect 
of the heavens, cannot have different fates which lead them by 
necessity to different ways of life and death? 

Or do they not yet have fates when they are conceived, because 
they will not be able to have them unless they are bom? What do 
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the astrologers mean, then, when they say that if the hour of con¬ 
ception is found, they can divine many things more accurately? 
Hence, not a few of them tell the story of the wise man who seleaed 
the hour at which to lie with his wife in order to beget an outstand¬ 
ing son, Finally, from this belief also comes the reply of Posidonius, 
the great astrologer, and a philosopher also, concerning the twins 
who fell ill together: that this came about because they were born 
and conceived at the same time. He undoubtedly adds the mention 
of conception here lest anyone should say that, though it is entirely 
clear that they were conceived at the same time, the twins certainly 
could not have been born at the same time. For he did not wish 
to attribute their simultaneously suffering similar illnesses to the 
immediate cause of similar bodily constitutions, but, rather, to make 
their similarity of health depend on a connexion with the stars. If, 
therefore, conception has such great power to bring about equalities 
of fate, these fates should not have been altered by birth, Or, if the 
fates of twins are altered because they are born at different times, 
why should we not rather understand that they had been altered 
already, in order that they might be bom at different times? Can it 
be that the w^ili of the living does not change the fates which are 
established at birth, yet the order of birth can change the fates 
established at conception? 

6 Of twins of different sexes 

Even in the very conception of twins, however, where both arc 
certainly conceived at the same moment of time, how does it come 
about, if the same constellation determines the fate of both, that 
one may be conceived as male and the other as female? I know mins 
of different sexes, both of whom are alive, and both of whom are 
in the prime of life. Although their bodily appearance is as similar 
as it can be in two persons of different sex, they are entirely unlike 
in the direction and purpose of their lives. In what they do, of 
course, there must be a difference between the man and the woman. 
He serves on the staff of a count and is almost always away from 
his home. She, however, does not leave her native soil and her 
own estate. Moreover (and this is something more incredible, if you 
believe that fate is fixed by the sUrs, but not strange if you consider 
the will of men and the gifts of God), he is married, while she is a 
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consecrated virgin. He has fathered a number of children, but she 
has never married. 

But is not the power of the horoscope very great? I have already 
said enough to show that u is nothing of the kind. Whatever the 
truth of the matter, however, our adversaries say that the horoscope 
is effective at the moment of birth. Why not, then, at the moment 
of conception also? For here, clearly, there is but one act of inter¬ 
course, and so great is the force of nature that, when a woman has 
conceived, she is thereafter entirely unable to conceive again. 
Hence, twins must necessarily be conceived at the same moment. 
Or will our adversaries perhaps say that one of the twins was 
changed into a male, or into a female, while they were being bom, 
because at birth they were under different horoscopes? 

It is not wholly absurd to say that the stars have a certain influ¬ 
ence in bringing about differences of a merely corporeal kind, For 
example, we see that the seasons of the year change with the 
approach and receding of the sun, and that certain kinds of things 
grow and shrink with the waxing and waning of the moon, such as 
sea-urchins and oysters and the wondrous tides of the ocean. The 
choices of the will, however, are not subject to the position of the 
stars. Accordingly, when the astrologers endeavour to link our 
actions to the stars, we are prompted to ask why their reasoning is 
not consistent even in relation to corporeal matters. For what per¬ 
tains more closely to a body than its sex? Yet twins of different 
sexes can be conceived under the same position of the stars. Hence, 
what greater folly can be affirmed or believed than that the position 
of the stars, exactly the same for both of them at the moment of 
conception, could not cause the sister not to have a different sex 
from that of the brother with whom she shared the same constel¬ 
lation, yet that the position of the stars at the hour of their birth 
could cause her to differ from him so widely in respect of her holy 
virginity? 

7 Of the choice of a day for marriage or for planting 

or sowing in the field 

Moreover, who could accept that men create new fates for them¬ 
selves by their choice of days on which to act? The man of whom 
I spoke a little while ago, for instance, was not, it seems, bom to 
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have an outstanding son, but, rather, to beget a contemptible one; 
and so, being a wise man, he chose the hour at which to have 
intercourse with his wife. He therefore created a fate which he did 
not have before, and, as a result of his act, there arose a fate which 
was not destined at his birth, What amazing folly! A day is chosen 
for uking a wife. The reason for this, I believe, is that unless the 
day is chosen, the marriage may fall on an unlucky day, and so be 
an unhappy one. But where, then, is the destiny already decreed 
for the man by the stars when he was bom? Or can a man change 
that which is already ordained for him by choosing a day? In w'hkh 
case, cannot another power again change the destiny which he has 
established by his choice of day? 

Again, if it is only men who are subject to the constellations, and 
not everything that lies under heaven, why do men choose certain 
days as propitious for the planting of vines or trees or corn, and 
other days for the taming of beasts, or for letting in the males by 
whom the herds of mares and cow's are to be made pregnant, and 
for other such things? Men suppose that the choice of days is 
important in these matters because they believe that the position of 
the stars, as it changes according to the different moments of time, 
has dominion over all earthly bodies and living things, In this case, 
then, let them consider what innumerable things are born or arise 
or begin at a particular point of time, yet have ends so different as 
to persuade any child that the observations of the astrologers are 
laughable. For who is such a fool as to venture to say that aJl trees, 
all herbs, all beasts, serpents, birds, fish and worms have each a 
different moment of birth? Yet men customarily do bring to the 
astrologers, to test their skill, the horoscopes of dumb animals which 
they have discovered by diligently observing their birth at home. 
And they praise those astrologers above all others who, having 
inspected the constellations, pronounce that it is not a man, but an 
animal, that has been born. They even dare to say what kind of 
animal it is: whether it is suitable to give wool, or to be ridden, or 
for ploughing, or for guarding the house. They are even tested' by 
questions about the fates of dogs, and their answers are greeted with 
great shouts of admiration. 

Some are foolish enough to believe that, when a man is born, the 
birth of all other creatures under the same region of the heavens is 
delayed, so that not even a fly is bom at the same time as he. For 
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if they admit the fly, then the process of reasoning will proceed step 
by step and lead them in small de^ees from flies up to camels and 
elephants. Nor are they willing to notice this: that^ when a day has 
been chosen for the sowing of a field, many seeds come onto the 
ground at the same time, germinate at the same time, and, as the 
crop springs up, become green blades, mature, and ripen. Of the 
ears of this crop, how'ever, all of which are, so to speak, equal to 
one another in age and germination, some are destroyed by mildew, 
others are stripped by birds, and others are plucked by men, How, 
then, will they say that all these had their different constellations, 
when they see them coming to such diverse endsr Or will they now 
abandon the practice of choosing days for their various activities, 
and deny that such things are subject to the decree of heaven? Will 
they make only men subject to the stars: men, to whom, alone on 
earth, God has given free will? 

Taking all these things into account, it is not unreasonable to 
believe that, when the astrologers do give very many wonderful 
answers, this is to be attributed to the hidden prompting of spirits 
far from good, whose care it is to sow and establish in the minds of 
men these false and noxious opinions concerning the influence of 
the stars on our fate. The astrologers’ success is not due to the art 
of observing and studying horrjscopes, for there is no such art. 

8 Of those who use the term Tate’ to mean not the 
position of the stars, but a chain of causes which 
depends upon the will of God 

There are those who use the term Tate’ to mean not the position of 
the stars as it is when any creature is conceived or born or begins, 
but the whole chain and series of causes according to which every¬ 
thing that happens happens. There is no need to devote great labour 
and effort to a merely verbal controversy with such persons. For 
they attribute this order and chain of causes to the will and power 
of the most high God: to the God Who is most excelienily and 
truly believed to know all things before they come to pass, and to 
leave nothing unordained - the God from Whom are all powers, 
although not all the wills of men are from Him. 

It is, then, chiefly the will of the most high God, Whose power 
stretches irresistibly forth through all things, that they call fate. 
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This is shown by the following words of, if I am not mistaken, 
Annaeus Seneca: ‘Lead, 0 Father most high, ruler of the lofty heav¬ 
ens, wherever Thou wilt, and I will hearken at once. Here am I, 
eager; but if 1 should refuse, still shall I follow groaning: basely 
shall I undergo what I might have done as a good man. The willing 
soul is led by fate; but it drags the unwilling.’" It is perfectly evident 
that, in this last sentence, what he calls ‘fate’ is that w'hich he had 
previously referred to as the will of the 'Father most high’, which, 
he says, he is ready to obey: to be led willingly and not dragged 
unwillingly, for ‘The willing soul is led by fate; but it drags the 
unwilling.' 

The following lines of Homer which Cicero has translated into 
Latin also support this opinion: ‘Such are the hearts of men, like 
the light which Father Jupiter himself pours forth over the fruitful 
earth.Not that the opinion of a poet would have any authority in 
this question. Cicero, however, says that the Stoics were inclined to 
borrow^ these lines From Homer when asserting the power of fate. 
Thus, we arc here concerned nor with the opinion of the poet, but 
with that of the philosophers who, when they bring these lines into 
their discussion, most plainly declare their understanding of the 
nature of fate. They call it Jupiter, whom they believe to be the 

supreme god, and they say that the whole chain of destiny hangs 
from him. 


9 Of the foreknowledge of God and the free will of 
man, against the definition of Cicero 

In his attempt to refute the Stoics, Cicero considers himself helpless 
against them unless he can dispose of divination. He endeavours to 
do this by denying that there is any knowledge of the future, and 
he contends with all his might that there is no such knowledge in 
either man or god, and no way of foretelling events. Thus, he both 
denies the foreknowledge of God, and, using vain arguments even 

where the truth is clearer than day, strives to overthrow all proph¬ 
ecy. 

' the words of Cleanthes given in the original 
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He first opposes himself to certain oracles which are very easy to 
refute; although he is not particularly convincing against these,' 
When it comes to refuting the conjectures of the astrologers, how¬ 
ever, his argument triumphs; hut only because these conjectures are 
really such that they destroy and refute each other. Nonetheless, we 
can tolerate much more readily those who hold that fate is embodied 
in the stars than we can one who takes aw^ay all foreknowledge of 
things tu come. For it is the most patent madness to confess that 
God exists yet at the same time to deny his prescience of future 
events. Since Cicero saw this for himself, he even ventured to say 
something similar to what we find written in the Scriptures: The 
fool hath said in his heart, There is no God/^ He did not do this 
in his own person, however, for he knew how hateful and offensive 
such an opinion would be found. Rather, in his book De natura 
deorum, he makes Cotta argue against the Stoics on this point, and 
he chooses to give his ow'n opinion in favour of Lucilius BaJbus, to 
whom he had assigned the task of defending the Stoic position, 
rather than in favour of Cotta, who had contended that there is no 
divine being.^ In his book De dtvinatione^ however, Cicero in his 
own person most plainly opposes the belief in foreknowledge of 
things to come. But he does this, it seems, tn order to avoid admit¬ 
ting the existence of fate and so losing freedom of the will. For he 
thinks that, if he concedes that there can be foreknowledge of future 
events, he will then find himself quite unable to deny that the exist¬ 
ence of fate follows as a necessary consequence. 

But whatever may be the course taken by these most tortuous 
debates and disputes of the philosophers, wc, in order that w'c may 
fully confess the most high and true God, do also confess His will, 
supreme power, and foreknowledge. Neither let us fear that what 
we do by free will is not done by free will because He Whose 
foreknowledge cannot fail foreknew that we would do it. It was this 
that Cicero feared, and so he opposed foreknowledge. So did the 
Stoics; which is why they said that not everything happens by 

necessity, although they argued that everything is brought about by 
fate.’" 

^ 2,56. 
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What is it^ therefore, that Cicero feared so greatly in the fore¬ 
knowledge of things to come that he strove to overthrow it by his 
abominable argument? Clearly, that if all future events are known 
in advance, they will come about in the order in which their occur¬ 
rence was foreknown; and, if they are to come about in this order, 
then there is a certain order of things forcknow'n by God; and if a 
certain order of things, then a certain order of causes, for nothing 
can come about which is not preceded by some efficient cause. If, 
however, there is a certain order of causes by which everything that 
happens happens, then, Cicero says, all things that happen happen 
by fate. If this is the case, how^ever, then nothing is in our power 
and there is no free choice of the will; and if we concede that, he 
says, then the whole of human life is undermined. It is in vain that 
law's are given; it is in vain that reproaches, praises, denunciations 
and exhortations are used; nor is there any justice in the appoint¬ 
ment of rewards for good men and punishments for bad.^^ 

In order to avoid these consequences, then, so unworthy and 
absurd and pernicious for human affairs, Cicero wishes to say that 
there is no foreknowledge of things to come* He restricts the mind 
of the religious man to a choice between two alternatives: either 
there is something which lies within the power of our own will, or 
there is foreknowledge of the future. He considers that these state¬ 
ments cannot both be true, and that to affirm one of them is to 
deny the other* Being a great and learned man, therefore, very fully 
and very wisely instructed in matters pertaining to human life, he 
chose out of these two alternatives the free choice of the will; and, 
in order to establish this, he denied foreknowledge of things to 

come* Thus, because he wished to make men free, he made them 
ungodly. 

The religious mind, however, chooses both, confesses both, and 
confirms both by the faith of godliness. But how? asks Cicero* For 
if there is foreknowledge of things to come, a whole scries of conse¬ 
quences must follow until the conclusion is reached that nothing 
lies within the power of our will* On the other hand, if anything 
does lie w'ithin the power of our w'ill, by reversing the steps of the 
argument wc are led to the conclusion that there is no foreknow¬ 
ledge of things to come* For all the steps are retraced in this way: 

' lye faU}, [7,40, 
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jf there is freedom of the will, then all things do not come about by 
fate; if all things do not come about by fate, then all things do not 
have a certain order of causes; if there is not a certain order of 
causes, neither is there a certain order of things foreknown by God, 
for things cannot come about unless they are preceded by efficient 
causes; and if there is not a certain order of things foreknown by 
God, then things do not all come to pass as He foreknew that they 
would; and if all things do not come to pass as He knew that they 
would, then, Cicero says, there is not in God foreknowledge of all 
future things/^ 

Now against these impudent, sacrilegious and ungodly argu¬ 
ments, we say both that God knows all things before they happen, 
and that we do by our own free will, and only by our own free will, 
whatever we know" and feel to be done by us. We do not, however, 
say that all things come about by fate. On the contrary, we say that 
nothing comes about by fate. For we demonstrate that the word 
""fate’ as it is customarily used by those who speak of it in connexion 
with the position of the stars when someone is conceived or bom is 
used emptily and avails nothing. Moreover, as to an order of causes 
in relation to which the will of God can do all things: wc do not 
deny this, but neither do we bestow upon it the name of fate, unless, 
perhaps, we may understand ‘fate' to be derived from fari^ ‘to 
speak’. For we cannot deny that it is written in the Sacred Scrip¬ 
tures: 'God hath spoken once; these two things have I heard, that 
power belongeth unto God. Also unto Thee, 0 God, belongcth 
mercy: for Thou whit render unto every man according to his 
works.Now the words ‘God hath spoken once^ are to be under¬ 
stood as meaning that He has spoken immovably, that is, immut¬ 
ably, just as He know.s immorably all the things that will happen in 
the future and that He will flimself do. We might, then, use the 
word fate to mean ‘spoken’ in this sense, if the word were not 
already commonly understood in another sense, to w'hich we would 
not wish the hearts of men to be inclined. 

Moreover, even if a certain order of causes does exist in the mind 
of God, it does not follow' that nothing is left to the free choice of 
our will. For our wills are themselves included in the order of causes 
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which is certain to God and contained within His foreknowledge. 
For the wills of men are causes of the deeds of men, and so He 
Who has foreseen the causes of all things clearly cannot have been 
ignorant of oiir wills among those causes, since he foresaw them to 
be the causes of our deeds. 

Moreover, when Cicero admitsthat nothing happens unless 
preceded by an efficient cause, this is in itself sufficient to rebut 
what he says in this matter. He says that nothing happens without 
a cause, but that not every cause is determined by fate, because 
there is also a fortuitous cause, a natural cause and a voluntary 
cause. But how does this help him? It is enough that he confesses 
that nothing happens unless preceded by a cause* As to those causes 
which he calls fortuitous, from which the word ‘fortune* is also 
derived: we do not say that these do not exist, but that they are 
hidden, and we attribute them to the will of the true God, or to 
that of spirits of some kind or another* Furthermore, we do not by 
any means separate even natural causes from the will of Him Who 
is the Author and Creator of all nature* Finally, voluntary causes 
belong either to the will of God or to that of angels or men or 
cenain animals (if, that is, we may apply the term ‘will’ to those 
movements of the non-rational animals by which they act according 
to their nature when they seek or shun something). When I speak 
of the wills of angels, I mean both the good angels, whom we call 
angels of God, and the wicked angels, whom we call angels of the 
devil, or also demons; and, by the same token, 1 mean both good 
and bad men. 

From this discussion, then, we reach the conclusion that all 
things which come to pass have no efficient causes which are not 
voluntary causes; belonging, that is, to that Nature which is the 
Breath of life, (Air or wind may also be called ‘breath*; but, because 
it is corporeal, it is not the Breath of life*) And the Breath of life 
Which quickens ail things and is the Creator of every body and of 
every created spirit is God Himself, the wholly uncreated Spirit, In 
His supreme will lies the power which assists the good wills of 
created spirits, judges the wicked, and ordains all. To some He 
grants powers, and to others He does not. For just as He is the 
Creator of all natures, so is He the giver of all powers. Not of all 

De fato, la* 20f. 
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wiJls, however; for wicked wills certainly do not come from 
because they are contrary to nature, which does come from Him. 
As to bodies, they are for the most part subject to wills: some to 
our wills (that is, to the wills of ail living mortal creatures, but more 
to the wills of men than of beasts) and some to the will of angels. 
But all of them are above all subject to the will of God, to whom 
all wills also are subject, since they have no power except what He 
has granted. 

The cause of things, therefore, which makes and is not made, is 
God. Other causes - created spirits, for example, and especially the 
rational ones - both make and are made. Material causes, however, 
which may rather be said to be made than to make, are not to be 
numbered among efficient causes, for they can do only what the 
wills of spirits do by means of them. How, then, does an order of 
causes which is certain to the foreknowledge of God entail that 
nothing should depend upon our wills, when our wills themselves 
play so great a part in that order of causes? 

Cicero, then, takes issue with those who say that this order of 
causes is determined by fate, or, rather, who use the word ‘fate' 
to mean the order itself. And we ourselves deprecate this view, 
especially because the word ‘fate’ is customarily used to mean 
something which is not in fact true. But as to his denial that 
the order of all causes is perfectly certain and perfectly known 
to the foreknowledge of God: we detest this view even more 
than the Stoics do. For he is either denying the existence of 
God - which, indeed, having assumed the person of another, he 
tried to do in the book De natura deorum - or, if he confesses 
that God exists but denies that He has knowledge of the future, 
he is, after all, saying nothing more than what the fool hath said 
in his heart: that there is no God. For one who does not know 
all future things surely is not God. Hence, our wills also have 
just so much power as God willed and foreknew that they should 
have. Therefore, whatever power they have they have most cer¬ 
tainly; and whatever they are to do they will do most certainly: 
for He Whose foreknowledge cannot fail foreknew that they 
would have the power to do it and would do it. If, then, I 
thought it proper to apply the word Tate’ to anything at all, I 
should rather say that the fate of the weaker is the will of the 
stronger, who has the other in his power, than that the order of 
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causes which the Stoics call fate (in their own, hut not the 
common, usage of the word) takes away the free choice of our 
wilh 


10 Whether necessity governs the wills of men 

We need nor, then, have any fear of that necessity which troubled 
the Stoics so greatly that they strove to make distinctions among 
the causes of things which would remove some things from 
necessity while leaving others subject to it, Among those things 
which they refused to regard as subject to necessity they placed 
our wills, They did this because, of course, our wills would not 
be free if they were made subject to necessity. But if the term 
‘necessity" is used to refer to that which is not in our power but 
which does what it can even when we are unwilling, such as the 
necessity of death, then it is clear that our wills, by which we 
live rightly or wrongly, not under such necessity. For we do 
many things that we should certainly not do if we were unwilling. 
This is primarily true of the will itself, For if we will, then the 
will exists, and if we do not will, then it does not exist: for we 
should not will if we were unwilling. 

Again, if the term ‘necessity’ is defined as that according to 
which we say that it is ‘necessary" for something to be as it is 
or to happen as it does, I do not know' why we should fear that 
this may take away our freedom of will. For we do not make 
the life of God and the foreknowledge of God subject to necessity 
if we say that it is ^necessary" for God to live forever and to 
foreknow all things. By the same token, His power is not dimin^ 
ished when we say that He ‘cannot" die or err. For this is 
impossible to Him in such a way that, if it were possible, He 
would have less power. He is indeed rightly called omnipotent 
even though He cannot die or err. For He is called omnipotent 
because He does what He wills and does not undergo what He 
does not will: if this were not so. He cenainly would not be 
omnipotent. But it is precisely because He is omnipotent that 
there are certain things that He cannot do: just as we say that 
it IS necessary, when wc exercise will, that we do so of our own 
free will. When we say this, it is undoubtedly true, vet we do 
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not thereby make our freedom of vtill subject to a necessity 
which takes away our freedom. 

Our wills, therefore, exist, and themselves do whatever we do by 
willing and which would not be done if we were unwilling. More- 
over, even when anyone undergoes something against his will 
because of the will of other men, it is nonetheless a will that pre¬ 
vails: even if not his own will, it is nonetheless a man’s will. The 
prevailing will’s power, however, comes from God, For if it were 
simply a will but without the power to do what it willed, it would 
be impeded by the still more powerful will of God, Yet, even in 
this case, the will would be nothing other than a will: not another’s, 
but that of him who willed, even if he could not accomplish w hat 
he willed. Hence, what a man suffers against his will should be 
attributed not to the wills of human beings or of angels or of any 
created spirits, but rather to the will of Him Who gives power to 
wills, 

It is not true, then, that, because God foreknew what would be 
within the power of our wills, nothing therefore lies within the 
power of our wills. For when He foreknew this, He did not fore¬ 
know’ nothing. Therefore, if He who foreknew what would lie 
within the pow'er of our wills did not foreknow nothing, but some¬ 
thing, then clearly something lies within in the power of our wills 
even though God has foreknowledge of it. We arc, then, in no way 
compelled either to take away freedom of will in order to retain the 
foreknowledge of God, or (which is blasphemous) to deny that He 
has foreknowledge of things to come in order to retain freedom of 
the will. Rather, we embrace both. Faithfully and truly do we con¬ 
fess both: the former that we may believe well, and the latter that 
we may live well; for he lives ill who does not believe well concern¬ 
ing God. Far be it from us, then, to seek freedom of the will by 
denying the foreknowledge of Him by Whose aid we are and shall 
be free, 

It is not true, therefore, that laws, reprimands, exhortations, 
praise and denunciations are vain; for God knew that these things 
would come into use, and they are of great efficacy, even as He 
foreknew that they would be. Prayers, also, avail for the obtaining 
of those things which He foreknew that He would grant to those 
who pray; and it is with justice that rewards have been appointed 
for good deeds and punishments for sins. For a man does not sin 
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because God foreknew that He would sin. On the contrary, there is 
no doubt that the man himself stns when he sins. For He Whose 
foreknowledge cannot fail foresaw^ not that fate or fortune or some- 
thing else would sin, but the man himself. If a man chooses not to 
sin, he certainly does not sin; but if he chooses not to sin, this also 
was foreknown by God, 


11 Of the universal providence of God, in Whose 
laws all things are contained 

The supreme and true God, then, with His Word and Holy Spirit, 
which three are one, is the one almighty God, the Creator and 
Maker of every soul and every body. It is by participation in Him 
that all are happy who are happy in truth and not in emptiness. He 
made man a rational animal composed of soul and body; and, when 
man sinned, He did not permit him to go unpunished, but neither 
did He abandon him without mercy. To good and evil men alike 
He gave being, in common with the stones; and He gave life capable 
of reproducing itself, in common with the trees; and sentient life, 
in common with the beasts; and intellectual life, in common with 
the angels alone. From Him comes every mode, every species, every 
order; from Him comes measure, number, weight;from Him 
comes everything which exists in nature, whatever its kind and 
whatever its value; from Him come the seeds of forms and the forms 
of seeds and the movements of seeds and forms. He gave also to 
flesh Its origin, beauty, health, fruitfulness in propagation, and the 
disposition and wholesome concord of its members. Also, to the 
irrational soul He has given memory, sensation and appetite; and to 
the rational soul He has in addition given mind, intelligence and 
will. Neither heaven nor earth, neither angel nor man, not even the 
inward parts of the smallest and most inconsiderable animal, nor 
the feather of a bird, nor a tiny flower of a plant nor the leaf on the 
tree, has God left unprovided with a harmony and, as it were, a 
peace among its parts. It can in no wise be believed, then, that He 
has chosen to exclude the kingdoms of men and their lordships and 
servants from the laws of His providence. 
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12 By what merits the ancient Romans deserved that 
the true God should enlarge their empire even 
though they did not worship Him 

Next, then, let us consider the virtues of the Romans and the reason 
why the true God, in Whose power are all the kingdoms of the 
earth, deigned to help them in enlarging their empire. It was in 
order to prepare the way for a fuller discussion of this that I com¬ 
posed the preceding book, showing that their gods, whom they 
deemed w^orthy of worship even in trivial things, have no power in 
this matter. Moreover, the foregoing part of the present book, up 
to the point that we have now reached, has been concerned to dis¬ 
pose of the question of fate, lest anyone, having by now been per¬ 
suaded that the Roman empire was not propagated and preserved 
by the worship of these gods, might nonetheless still attribute this 
to I know not what fate, rather than to the all-powerful will of the 
most high God. 

The ancient and primitive Romans, therefore, worshipped false 
gods (as did all the other nations apart from the one people of the 
Hebrews) and sacrificed victims not to God, but to demons, But, 
as their history teaches with approval, ‘they were avid for praise, 
generous with their wealth, and desired boundless glory and riches 
with honour’.’* This glory they loved most ardently. They chose to 
live for it, and they did not hesitate to die for it. They suppressed 
all other desires in their boundless desire for this one thing. In 
short, because they deemed it ignoble for their fatherland to serve 
and glorious for it to rule and command, the first object of all their 
desire was freedom, and the second mastery. It was for this reason 
that they could not endure the rule of kings, and ‘appointed two 
commanders to hold office for a year, whom they called consuls 
because they were counsellors, and not kings or lords because they 
reigned or lorded it over theni\^^ (In fact, it seems more correct to 
derive the word ‘king’ [rex] from ‘to rule’ [regere] rather than from 
to reign’ [regnare], ‘Kingdom’ [regnum] comes from regnare^ but 
‘king’ from regere,) Royal majesty, then, was not regarded as the 
mark of a proper ruler or of a benevolent counsellor, but of a proud 
master. 
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Thus, when Tarquin had been expelled and the consuls estab¬ 
lished, there followed a period when, as an author to whom we have 
already alluded says in praise of the Romans, ‘the city grew with 
unbelievable speed, so great was the passion for glory that had arisen 
in the short time after it had achieved liberty’/^ It was, therefore, 
this avidity for praise and passion for glory that accomplished so 
many wondrous things: things which were doubtless praiseworthy 
and glorious in the estimation of men. 

The same Sallust also praises Marcus Cato and Gaius Caesar as 
great and distinguished men of his own day. He says that for a long 
time the commonwealth had had no men of great virtue, but that, 
within his memory, there had arisen these two, outstanding in virtue 
even though different in character,'^ He records in praise of Caesar 
that he desired a great command, an army and a new war in which 
his virtue might shine forth. Thus, it came to be the prayer of men 
of great ambition that Bellona would excite miserable nations to war 
and stir them up with her bloody scourge^ so that the Romans 
might have scope for the display of their valour. This, forsooth, was 
the result of that vaunted eagerness for praise and passion for glory! 
In this way, the Romans were led to do many great deeds, first by 
their love of liberty, and then by their desire for praise and glory-. 
Their most distinguished poet bears witness to both these things 
when he says: ‘When Porsenna demanded that the exiled ting Tar¬ 
quin be restored, and laid siege to the city, then did the sons of 
Aeneas take up arms for their liberty/^' In those days, therefore, it 

was a very great thing to the Romans either to die brave or live 
free. 

Once they had achieved freedom, however, so great a desire for 
glory then arose that liberty seemed to them too little by itself, 
unless they also sought dominion over others. At that time, men 
assigned great importance to that promise which the same poet puts 
into the mouth of Jupiter: 

Even cruel Juno, who now exhausts sea, earth and sky with her 

terror, shall mend her ways, and with me shall protect the 
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Romans, the people of the toga, the masters of all things. So is 
it decreed. For, as the years pass, there shall come a time when 
Assaracus’s house shall bring Phthia to servitude, and great 
Mycenae too, and be lord of Argos. 

These events, indeed, Virgil makes Jupiter predict as if they were 
yet to come; but the poet was in fact reviewing things already 
accomplished and beholding them as present realities. I have, how¬ 
ever, quoted these words in order to show that, next to liberty, the 
Romans had so high a regard for dominion that they included it 
among those things on which they bestowed the highest praise. 
Hence also it is that the same poet, preferring to the arts of other 
nations the peculiarly Roman arts of ruling and commanding and 
subjugating and vanquishing peoples, says: 

Let other men with gentler touch fashion bronze into lifelike 
forms, and bring forth living faces from marble, and plead cases 
with more skill, and map the paths of heaven, and tell of the 
rising and falling of the stars. But thou, 0 Roman, remember 
that thy task is to subject peoples to thy sway. These arts are 
thine: to establish ways of peace, to spare the fallen and subdue 
the proud.^^ 

And, for as long as they did not give themselves up to pleasure 
and to the enervation of mind and body by coveting and amassing 
riches, the Romans practised these arts to good effect. Wealth, how¬ 
ever, corrupted their morals and led them to plunder their miserable 
citizens in order to lavish bounty on vile actors. Hence, such men 
of base character, who abounded when Sallust wrote his prose and 
Virgil his verse, no longer sought honour and glory by these arts, 
but by treachery and deceit. So it is that the former author says: 

At first, it was ambition rather than avarice that excited the 
minds of men: a vice which does, indeed, come close to being 
a virtue. For glory, honour and power are sought by good and 
base men alike. The former, however, strive after them by the 
true way, whereas the latter, because they have no good arts, 
seek them by means of fraud and deceit. 
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And what is meant by ‘good arts’ here, clearly, is the use of 
virtuous means rather than deceitful intrigue to arrive at honour, 
glory and power. Good and base men alike desire these things; but 
the former ~ the good man, that is - strives after them by the true 
way. This way is virtue, by which he endeavours to possess what 
he seeks: that is, glory, honour and power. 

Now the prominence of this desire in the character of the Romans 
is shown by the fact that the temples of the gods which they estabH 
lished in the closest proximity to one another were those of Virtue 
and Honour (for they took the gifts of God to be gods themselves). 
From this, we can understand what kind of virtue they wished to 
achieve and how their good men conceived it: that is, as honour. 
But the wicked among them had no virtue even though they longed 
to have honour, and they endeavoured to obtain it by wicked arts: 
that is, by fraud and deceit. 

More highly praised is Cato; for of him it is said: ‘The less he 
sought glory, the more it followed him.’^^ That glory which the 
Romans so ardently desired to possess is the judgment of men 
thinking well of other men. But virtue is better, because it is not 
content with any human testimony apart from that of its own con¬ 
science. Hence the apostle says: ‘For this is our glory, the testimony 
of our conscience.’^** And in another place he says: ‘But let everyone 
prove his own work, and then he shall have glory in himself, and 
not in another.The glory, honour and power, therefore, which 
the Romans desired for themselves, and which the good strove to 
attain by good arts, should not be sought after bv means of virtue; 
rather, virtue should be sought by means of them. For no virtue is 
truly such unless it is directed towards that end in which man’s 
good - the good than which nothing better exists - is found. Hence, 
even Cato should not have sought the honours that he did seek! 
Rather, the city should have granted them to him in recognition of 
his virtue, without his having to seek them. 

^ But although there were at that time two Romans of great virtue, 
Caesar and Cato, the virtue of Cato seems to have come far closer 
to true virtue than did that of Caesar. For let us consider the con¬ 
dition of the city at that time, and what it had previously been, 

Cati!,^ 54 , 6 . 
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according to the judgment of Cato himself. ‘Do not think\ he says, 

that it was by feats of arms that our forefathers made the com¬ 
monwealth great from its small beginnings. If that were so, we 
should have a much more excellent state now than they had 
then. For we have a greater number of friends and citizens, and 
more arms and horses also. But it was other things than these 
that made them great, which we do not have: diligence at home, 
a just rule abroad, and a free spirit in counsel, devoted neither 
to crime nor to Just. Instead of these, we have luxury and avar¬ 
ice; the public purse is impoverished while private citizens grow 
rich; we praise riches, but v,x follow idleness; we do not dis¬ 
criminate between good men and bad; and all the rewards of 
virtue are possessed by intrigue. And it is no wonder, when 
each of you takes thought only for his own good; when you are 
slaves to pleasure at home and to money and favour here in 
public life ~ it is no wonder that whatever blow that falls falls 
upon a commonwealth undefended,^^ 

Anyone who hears these words of Cato (or, rather, of Sallust) no 
doubt supposes that all or most of the ancient Romans resembled 
the ones he praises. This is not true, however. If it were, the things 
which Sallust himself writes, and which I have quoted in the second 
book of this work,^’ would themselves not be true: where he says 
that the injuries done by the more powerful, and the resulting 
secession of the common people from the patricians, and other 
domestic upheavals, existed at the very beginning. After the kings 
were expelled, men acted w'ith justice and moderation only for as 
long as they were afraid of Tarquin: that is, only until the grievous 
war which had been undertaken with Etruria because of him was 
over. Thereafter, the patricians treated the common people as if 
they were slaves; they scourged them as the kings had done, drove 
them from their fields, and, excluding all others, exercised sole 
power. The patricians desired to be masters, but the common 
people refused to be slaves; and the end of these discords came only 
with the second Punic War. For, then, great fear began to oppress 
them once again, and a new and greater care restrained their unquiet 
minds from such disturbances and called them back to civil con¬ 
cord. 

“ Sallust, CaoA, 52,igfT. 
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But ftreat feats were accomplished during the Carthaginian wars 
by a few men who were good after their own fashion; and, when 
those evil times had been endured or mitigated by the foresight of 
those few good men, the commonwealth grew great* The same his¬ 
torian that, w'hen he heard and read of the many illustrious 
deeds which the Roman people performed at home and on the 
battlefield, at sea or ashore, it occurred to him to wonder by what 
particular quality it was that these great accomplishments were sus¬ 
tained* For he knew that, time and again, a small band of Romans 
had contended with great legions of the enemy; and he knew also 
that wars had been waged with small resources against w^ealthy 
kings. He said that, having given the matter much thought, it 
seemed clear to him that all this had been achieved by the outstand¬ 
ing virtue of a few citizens, and that it was this that had enabled 
poverty to vanquish wealth and the few' to overcome the many, 
*But’, he says, ^after the city had become corrupted by luxury and 
idleness, the commonwealth in turn fostered by its very size the 
vices of its generals and magistrates'. Thus, those men whom Cato 
praised, who strove after glory, honour and power by the true way - 
that is, by virtue alone - were few in number. From these men 
came the industry at home of which Cato speaks, which sought 
public wealth and private frugality* And so, by contrast, he sets it 
down as a vice that, when morals had become corrupt, the common¬ 
wealth was impoverished by the wealth of private citizens/^ 

13 Of the love of praise which, though a vice, is 
reckoned a virtue because greater vices are restrained 

by it 

Thus, w^hen illustrious kingdoms had long existed in the East, God 
willed that there should arise in the West an empire which, though 
later in time, should be more illustrious still in the breadth and 
greatness of its sway. And, in order that it might overcome the 
grave evils w hich had afHicted many other nations, He granted ir to 
men who, for the sake of honour and praise and glorv, so devoted 
themselves to their fatherland that they did not hesitate to place its 
safety before their own, even though they sought glory for them- 
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selves throug'h it. For the sake of one vice, therefore - that the 
love of praise - they overcame the desire for riches and many other 
vices. But he understands the matter more truly v^^ho acknowledges 
that evert the love of praise is a vice. This^ indeed, is something 
which did not escape the poet Horace, w^ho says; 'Do you swell with 
love of praiseP There are certain remedies which will restore you to 
health if you read the book three times/^^ And the same author, in 
lyric verse, sings as follows, seeking to restrain the love of mastery: 
'You will rule more widely if you can conquer greed of spirit than 
if you could join Lybia to far Gades, and thus make the tw-o Car¬ 
thaginian peoples serve one master, 

There are, then, those who bridle their baser desires by means 
of the desire for human praise and glory, and not with the faith of 
godliness and the love of intelligible beauty given by the Holy 
Spirit. These are not, therefore, yet holy; they are only less vile. 
Cicero himself was not able to conceal this fact in those books which 
he wrote called De repubiica.''* For, having spoken of the education 
of the city’s ruler, who ought, he says, to be nourished on glory, he 
goes on to add that the men of old did many wonderful and famous 
deeds because of their desire for glory. Not only, then, did the men 
of old not resist this vice: they even considered it worthy to be 
aroused and kindled, supposing that it would be of benefit to the 
commonwealth. Not even in his philosophical books does Cicero 
conceal this pestilential opinion. Indeed, his admission of it there is 
as clear as day. For when he speaks of those endeavours which are 
to be pursued for the sake of the true good rather than for the fickle 
praise of men, he introduces the following as a universal and general 
statement: 'Honour fosters the arts, and all men are fired in their 
endeavours by the prospect of glory; w'hereas men always neglect 
those things which are held in low esteem. 

14 Of the banishment of the love of human praise; 
for all the glory of the righteous resides in God 

Beyond doubt, therefore, it is better to resist this desire for praise 
than to yield to it; for the purer a man is from this defilement the 

Ilorate, Epist. 1,1,36f. 
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more nearly does he approach the likeness of God. It may be that., 
in this life^ it cannot be completely eradicated from the heart. After 
all, it does not cease to tempt the minds even of those who are well 
advanced in virtue. But let the lust for glory be at any rate so 
surpassed by the love of righteousness that, if at any point ‘those 
things which are held in low esteem’ should be neglected even if 
they are good and right, the love of human praise will blush and 
yield to the love of truth. If the lust for glory holds a greater place 
in the heart than the fear or love of God, then this vice is so inimical 
to godly faith that the Lord said; *How can ye believe, who look for 
glory from one another, and do not seek the glory which is from 
God alone?'^*" Again, concerning certain persons who had believed 
in God yet feared to confess it openly, the evangelist says: They 
loved the praise of men more than the praise of God.’^^ 

But the holy apostles did not do this. They preached the name 
of Christ not only in places where it was held in low esteem (as 
Cicero says: ‘Men always neglect those things which are held in low 
esteem'), but even where it was held in the utmost detestation. They 
held fast to what they had heard from the good Teacher who is also 
the Physician of minds: ‘If anyone shall deny me before men, him 
will I also deny before my Father Who is in heaven, and before the 
angels of God.’^” In the midst of curses and reviling, in the midst 
of the bitterest persecutions and cruel tortures, they were nor 
deterred from preaching human salvation by the noise of human 
hatred. By their godly deeds and words and by their godly lives 
they in a manner conquered hard hearts and filled them with the 
peace of righteousness, so that great glory followed them in the 
Church of Christ. But they did not rest in that glory as if it were 
the \mut which they sought as their end. Rather, they referred that 
glory itself to the glory of God, by Whose grace they were what 
they were.'" And with that same spark they kindled the hearts of 
those in their care, so that they also burned with the Jove of Him 
Who, again, had made them what they were. For their Master had 
taught them to be good men, but not for the sake of human glory; 
for He said: Take heed that ye do not your righteousness before 
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men to be seen of them, or otherwise ye shall not have a reward 
from your Father Who is in heaven.But, again, lest they should 
understand this wrongly and, for fear of pleasing men, do less 
righteousness to them by concealing their goodness, He showed 
them for what purpose they ought to make ii known. He said: ‘Let 
your works shine before men, that they may see your good deeds 
and glorify your Father Who is in heaven/*^' Not, then, ‘that ye 
may be seen by them\ that is, not with the wish that they may turn 
and notice you, for you are not anything at all in yourselves; but 
‘that they may glorify your Father Who is in heaven’ and so turn 
to Him and become what you are. 

And the martyrs followed these apostles. In doing so, they sur¬ 
passed such men as Scaevola and Curtius and the Decii in true 
virtue - because in true godliness - and in their innumerable multi¬ 
tude. They also surpassed them in the fact that their pains were not 
self-inflicted, but inflicted by others. But the heroes of Rome were 
members of an earthly city, and the goal of all the services which 
they performed for it was its security. They sought a kingdom not 
in heaven, but upon earth: not in the realm of life eternal, but in 
that region where the dead pass away and are succeeded by the 
dying. What else were they to love, then, but glory, by which they 
sought to find even after death a kind of life in the mouths of those 
who praised them? 

15 Of the temporal reward which God granted to the 
good morals of the Romans 

It was not God’s purpose, then, to give to these persons eternal life 
with the angels in His Heavenly City. For only true godliness leads 
to that fellowship: the godliness which offers to the one true God 
alone that service of religion which the Greeks call latreia. But if 
He had not even granted them the merely earthly glory of supreme 
empire, a reward would not have been rendered to their good arts — 
that is, to the virtues by which they strove to attain so great a glory. 
For it is to such men, who seem to do some good in order that they 
may be glorified by men, that the Lord Himself said: ‘Verily I say 
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unto you, they have received their reward,’ So also, the Romans 
held their own private interests in low esteem for the sake of the 
common good, that is, for the commonwealth. For the sake of its 
treasury they resisted avarice, and they took counsel for the good 
of their fatherland with unfettered minds; nor were they guilty of 
any offence against its laws, or of any unwholesome desires. By all 
these arcs did they seek honour and power and glory, as by a true 
way. They were honoured among almost all the nations; they 
imposed the laws of their empire upon many races; and they are 
glorious among almost all peoples to this day, in literature and his¬ 
tory, They have no reason to complain of the justice of the highest 
and true God: ‘they have received their reward".'*^ 


16 Of the reward of the holy citizens of the Eternal 
City, to whom the examples of virtue exhibited by 
the Romans may be of benefit 

Different indeed is the reward of the saints, who in this life suffer 
reproaches for the sake of the city of God, which is odious to those 
who love this world, That city is eternal. There, no one is born, 
because no one dies; there, true felicity is found in full measure: 
not a goddess, but a gift of God. From that city we receive the 
pledge of our faith while we sigh for its beauty during our earthly 
pilgrimage. There, the sun does not rise upon the good and evil; 
rather, the Sun of righteousness protects only the good."^^ There, no 
great industry will be devoted to the task of enriching the public 
tr^sury at the expense of private riches, for the treasury of truth 
will be the common property of all. Moreover, it was not only for 
the Mke of rendering due reward to the citizens of Rome that her 
empire and glory were so greatly extended in the sight of men. This 
w'as done also for the advantage of the citizens of the eternal City 
during their pilgrimage here. It was done so that they might dili¬ 
gently and soberly contemplate such examples, and so see how great 
a love they owe to their supernal fatherland for the sake of life 
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eternal, if an earthly city was so greatly loved by its citizens for the 
sake of merely human glory, 

17 For what profit the Romans waged wars, and 
what benefits they conferred upon those whom they 

conquered 

As far as this mortal life is concerned, which is spent and finished 
in a few days, w'hat difference docs it make under what rule a man 
lives who is soon to die, provided only that those who rule him do 
not compel him to do what is impious and wicked? Apart from the 
great slaughter involved in the wars by which they accomplished it, 
did the Romans do any harm to those nations upon whom, when 
they had subdued them, they imposed their law^s? This would 
indeed have been accomplished more successfully had it been done 
by agreement; but, in that case, there would have been no glory of 
conquest. For the Romans themselves did not live exempt from the 
laws which they imposed upon others. Thus, if they had managed 
to impose them without the help of Mars and Bellona, so that Vic¬ 
tory too had no place - since no one could be victorious where no 
one had fought - would not the Romans have been on a merelv 
equal footing with the other nations? And this w'ould have been 
especially true if that most gracious and humane step had been 
taken at once which was taken later: namely, the admission of all 
who belonged to the empire to the fellowship of the city, so that 
they became Roman citizens. In this w^ay, that which had once 
belonged to a few would belong to all. The common people, of 
course, who had no land of their own, would live at the public 
expense; but it would be better for good administrators of the com¬ 
monwealth to make this provision by the free consent of the people 
than by extorting it from the conquered. 

But as to those things which truly confer dignity upon mankind, 
namely, security and good morals, I entirely fail to see what differ¬ 
ence it makes, aside from the most empty pride of human glory, 
that some men should be conquerors and others conquered. Those 
men who burned with lust for glory' and were ardent to wage war: 
they have received their reward. Do not the lands subject to them 
pay tribute? Are they not privileged to learn what others may not 
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learn? Are there not many senators in other lands who do not even 
know Rome by sight? But take away their boasting, and wha: are 
all men, after all, but men? Even if the perversity of the present age 
permitted honours to be distributed only to the better men, human 
honour should still not be considered as any great thing, for it is as 
smoke, which has no weight. 

Even in matters of human honour, however, we may profit from 
the kindness of the Lord our God by considering what great things 
those Romans despised, what they endured, and what lusts they 
subdued. They did all this for the sake of merely human glory, so 
that they might come to merit such glory as a reward for their 
virtues. Let this consideration, then, be useful to us in subduing 
pride. For that Gty in which it is promised that we shall reign is 
as far removed from Rome as heaven is from earth, as eternal life 
is from temporal joy, as solid glory from empty praise, as the fellow¬ 
ship of angels from that of mortal men, and as the light of the sun 
and moon from the light of Him Who made the sun and moon. We 
who are citizens of so great a fatherland, therefore, should not look 
upon ourselves as having accomplished any great thing if we have 
performed some good works or endured some evils in order to attain 
it. For the Romans performed such works and underwent such evils 
for an earthly country which they possessed already. And all these 
things are especially to be considered because the remission of sins 
which gathers together the citizens of the eternal country resembles, 
in a certain sense, as though foreshadowed by it, that asylum of 
Romulus by which the multitude which was to found the city of 
Rome was brought together by the promise of impunity from all its 
crimes, 

18 How far Christiajis ought to be from boasting if 
they have done anything for the love of their eternal 
fatherland, when the Romans did such great things 
for the sake of human glory and an earthly city 

How is it any great thing, then, to despise all the blandishments of 
this world, however sweet, for the sake of that heavenly fatherland 
when, for the sake of this temporal and earthly one, Brutus was able 
to kill even his own sons? This is something which the heavenly 
country compels no one to do. But it is certainly more difficult to 
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slay one^s sons than it is to do what that heavenly country docs 
require: that is, either to give to the poor those things heaped up 
and preserved to be given to one’s own sons, or, in circumstances 
which indicate that we should do so, to relinquish such things for 
the sake of righteousness. For neither we nor our sons are made 
happy by earthly riches. These things must either be lost while we 
are still alive or, after we are dead, acquired by someone whom we 
do not know, or perhaps by someone whom we would not wish to 
have them. Rather, it is God, Who is the true wealth of the mind, 
Who makes us happy. As for Brutus, even the poet w'ho praises him 
bears witness to his unhappiness when he killed his sons; for he 
says: ‘When their father found his children fomenting new wars, he 
punished them himself, for the sake of fair liberty. But what an 
unhappy man this is, no matter how much his deed may be cel¬ 
ebrated in days to comef And in what follows the poet consoles 
him in his unhappiness, saying: ‘But love of country drove him, 
and the immense love of praise/'^ 

These, then, are the two things which drove the Romans to per¬ 
form such wondrous deeds: love of liberty, and the desire for human 
praise. In order to secure the liberty of dying men, and out of the 
desire for human praise which is common to all mortals, a father 
could slay his sons! If this is so, then, is it any great thing if, for 
the sake of that true liberty which has set us free from the dominion 
of iniquity and death and the devil, we are required not to slay our 
sons, but to regard Christ’s poor as our sons? Is it any great thing 
if we do this not through the desire of human praise, but because 
of a love that will set men free not from King Tarquin, but from 
demons and the prince of demons? 

There was another Roman notable called Torquatus, who slew 
his son. He did this, not because his son had fought against his 
country, but because, though he fought on his country’s behalf, he 
did so in violation of the command which had been given by his 
father the general. Challenged by the foe, he fought with youthful 
ardour. Then, however, even though he conquered, he was put to 
death lest more harm should come from the example of authority 
disobeyed than good from the glorious deed of slaying an enemy. 
Why, then, should Christians boast if, for the laws of an immortal 
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fatherland, they hold in contcrnpt all the good things of earth; 
things which are surely loved far less than sons? 

Fun us Camillufi, after he had thrown off from the necks of his 
countrymen the y(>ke of Veit, their most bitter foe, was condemned 
and banished by those who envied him. Yet he again delivered his 
ungrateful country from the Gauls, because he had no other place 
in which he could live with more glory. Why, then, is a man extolled 
as though he had done something grand if, having perhaps suffered 
dishonour and grievous injury in the Church at the hands of fleshly 
enemies, he does not go over to her enemies the heretics, or himself 
set up some heresy against her, but instead defends her with all his 
might against the most pernicious wickedness of the heretics? For 
this is not because he lacks another place where he may live with 
glory in the estimation of men, but because he lacks another place 
where he may gain eternal life. 

-Mucius sought to induce King Porsenna to make peace with the 
Romans, whom he was oppressing with most grievous warfare. 
Recause he was not able to kill Porsenna himself, but killed another 
whom he mistook for him, Mucius stretched forth his right hand 
into the fire that was burning on the altar before the king’s eyes. As 
he did so, he said to Porsenna that there were many more such men 
as he saw him to be, who had sworn to kill him. The king, appalled 
by such fortitude and at the thought of a conspiracy of such men 
as this, at once desisted from all his warlike purposes and made 
peace. In view of this, then, who can claim to deserve the kingdom 
of heaven even if he has given up to the flames not one hand, but 
even his whole body for the sake of it, and not of his own free will 
but at the behest of some persecutor? 

CurtiuE, fully armed, spurred on his horse and hurled himself 
into a yawning chasm in the earth, in obedience to the oracles of 
his gods. For they had commanded that the Romans should cast 
into that chasm the best thing that they possessed, and the Romans 
could not understand the orade in any other way than this: that, 
since they excelled in men and arms, the gods had commanded that 
an armed man should be flung headlong to his death. What great 
thing, then, shall we say that anyone has done for his eternal father- 
land if he has died a similar death, not, however, hurling himself 
into a chasm of his own free will, but having suffered this death at 
the hands of some enemy of his faith? For from his Lord, Who is 
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indeed the king of that same fatherland, he has received a far more 
certain orade: ‘Fear not them who kill the body, but cannot kill the 
soul.’*" 

The Decii devoted themselves to death, consecrating themselves 
after a certain fashion and by means of certain words, in order that, 
when they fell and appeased the anger of the gods with their blood, 
the Roman arm>' should by this means be delivered. But if the 
Romans could do this, then by no means should the holy martyrs 
be proud, as though of something worthy of a share in that father- 
land where happiness is eternal and true, if, even to the shedding 
of their blood, loving not only the brethren for whom it was .shed, 
but also the enemies by whom it was shed, as they were com¬ 
manded, they have striven to surpass one another in the faith of 
love and the love of faith. 

When Marcus Pulvillus was dedicating the temple of Jupiter, 
Juno and Minerva, men of ill will brought him a false report of the 
death of his son. 'Fhey did this in the hope that he would be so 
disturbed by these tidings that he would withdraw and leave his 
colleague to obtain the glory of the dedication. He held this report 
in such contempt, however, that he commanded that the body 
should be cast out unburied, so wholly had the desire for glory 
overcome in his heart the grief of loss. How, then, can that man 
say that he has done any great thing for the preaching of the Gospel, 
by which the citizens of the supernal land are delivered from their 
many errors and brought together, to whom the Lord said, when 
he was anvious for the burial of his father: ‘Follow me, and let the 
dead bury their dead/**^ 

Marcus Regulus, in order not to fail in the oath which he had 
sworn to his most cruel enemies, returned to them from the very 
city of Rome. When the Romans sought to dissuade him, he is said 
to have answered that, having been a slave to Africans, he could not 
possibly now hold the rank of an honourable citizen of Rome. Then, 
the Carthaginians put him to death by the most dreadful tortures 
because he had spoken against them in the Senate. What tortures, 
then, are not to be despised for the sake of keeping faith with that 
fatherland to whose blessedness life itself leads? Or ‘what shall be 
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rendered unto the Lord for all His benefits toward if, for the 
sake of the faith which is due to Him, a man has suffered such 
things as Regulus suffered in order to keep faith with his most 
deadly foes? 

How will a Christian dare to praise himself for the voluntary 
poverty which enables him to walk more lightly, during the pilgrim¬ 
age of this life, on that path which leads to the country where God 
Himself is the true riches? How will he boast of this when he hears 
or reads of Lucius Valerius, who died while holding the office of 
consul, and who was so poor that the money to pay for his funeral 
had to be collected from the people? Or when he hears or reads of 
Quintius Cincinnatus, who owmed only four iugera of land, which 
he was tilling with his own hands when he was summoned from 
the plough and made dictator? This was an office more honourable 
even than that of consul; yet, when he had ov^ercome the enemy and 
attained great glory, he nonetheless remained in the same poverty. 

Again, how will anyone proclaim that he has done a great thing 
in refusing to be seduced from the fellowship of the eternal country 
by any of this world’s rewards, when he learns of Fabricius? Despite 
the great gifts offered to him by Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, who prom¬ 
ised him even the fourth part of his kingdom, Fabricius could not 
be sundered from his allegiance to the city of Rome, but preferred 
to remain in his poverty as a private citizen. 

Indeed, although the republic - that is, the property of the 
people, the fatherland, the commonwealth — possessed great wealth 
and riches, the people themselves were so poor in their own houses 
that one of them, who had already been twice a consul, was expelled 
from that Senate of poor men by the censor because he was found 
to possess silver vessels of ten pounds in weight! Such was the 
poverty of those very men by whose triumphs the public treasury 
was enriched. The Christians make a common property of their 
riches with a far more excellent purpose; namely, so that they may 
distribute to each according to his need, in compliance with what 
IS written in the Acts of the Apostles, with no one calling anything 
his own and all things being held in common."^ But should they not 
understand that they are not on this account to puff themselves up 
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with boasting? For they do this in order to obtain a place in the 
company of angels^ whereas those others, the Romans, though they 
did the same thing, did so only to preserve their own glory. 

How' could these deeds, and the others of the same kind found 
in the annals of the Romans, have become known, and been pro¬ 
claimed w'ith so great a fame, had not the Roman empire spread far 
and wide as its magnificent successes made it greater? It is thanks 
to that empire, so broad and enduring, so famous and glorious ff>r 
the virtues of its great men, that those men received the rewards 
that they sought by their striving, and that we have before us such 
examples for our necessary admonition. If, for the sake of the most 
glorious City of God, we do not hold fast to the same virtues that 
they held fast to for the sake of the glory of an earthly city, let us 
be pierced with shame, And if we do hold fast to them, let us not 
be lifted up with pride; for, as the apostle says; ‘The sufferings of 
the present time are not worthy to be compared to the glory which 
shall be revealed in But the lives of those Romans were 
esteemed worthy enough to obtain human glory in this present age. 

Thus it was also that the Jews, who put Christ to death, were 
most righteously handed over to the glory of the Romans. The New 
Testament clearly reveals what is veiled in the Old:^ that the one 
true God is to be worshipped not for the sake of those earthly and 
temporal goods which divine providence grants to good and evil 
men alike, but for the sake of eternal life and everlasting rewards, 
and the fellowship of the supernal City itself. And so it was that 
the Romans, who sought and gained earthly glory by their virtues, 
such as they were, conquered those who, in their great wickedness, 
slew and rejected the Giver of true glory and of the Eternal City. 


IQ How the desire for glory and the lust for mastery 

differ from one another 

There is, indeed, a difference between the desire for human glory 
and the lust for mastery. Although he who delights excessively in 
human glory will also be much inclined ardently to desire mastery, 
those who aspire to the true glory even of human praise will 
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nonetheless take care not to displease men of ^ood jud^ent- For 
there are many good aspects of character, and many persons are 
competent judges of such aspects even though not many have them. 
And it is by means of such good qualities of character that those 
men ascend to glory and authority and lordship of whom Sallust 
says that they stris^e after these things ‘by the true way’/^ 

By contrast, however, one who desires to rule and command but 
who lacks that love of glory which will deter him from displeasing 
men of good judgment wnll very often seek to obtain what he loves 
even by the most blatant acts of wickedness. He who loves glory, 
therefore, will either ascend to it by the true way, or strive for it by 
treachery and deceit, wishing to seem good even though he is not. 

To one who possesses the virtues, then, it is a great virtue to 
despise glory, and his contempt for it is known to the vision of God 
even though it is not revealed to human judgment. For it does not 
matter what a man may do before the eyes of others in order to 
convince them that he despises glory: if they believe that he is doing 
this only to obtain greater praise - greater glory, that is ~ he has no 
means of demonstrating to the senses of those who suspect him that 
matters are really otherwise. But he who despises the judgment of 
those who praise him will also despise their foolish suspicions. If 
he is a truly good man, however, he will not despise their salvation; 
for so great is the righteousness of the man who receives his virtues 
from the spirit of God that he loves even his enemies. Indeed, he 
so loves them that he desires to correct those who hate and revile 
him, and to make them his companions not in an earthly fatherland, 
but in a heavenly. As for those who praise him, he does not make 
light of their love even though he makes light of their praise; neither 
does he wish them to be mistaken in their praise, lest he should 
forfeit their love. Therefore, he earnestly entreats them to direct 
their praise rather to Him from Whom a man receives whatever he 
has that is justly praised. 

He, however, who despises glory yet is avid for mastery surpasses 
even the beasts in the vices of cruelty and luxury. Of such a kind, 
indeed, were certain of the Romans, who, though having no desire 
for esteem, certainly did not lack the lust for mastery. History con¬ 
tains examples of many such; but it was Nero Caesar who first 
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achieved the summit and> so to say^ the citadel of these \ices, So 
great was his love of luxury that one might have thought that there 
was no need to fear any manly act from him; yet so great was his 
cruelty that anyone who did not know better would have believed 
that there was nothing unmanly in him. But the power of lordship 
is given even to such men as this only by the providence of the 
supreme God, when He judges that the condition of human affairs 
is deserving of such lords. The divine voice is clear on this matter, 
for the wisdom of God speaks as follows: ‘By me kings reign, and 
tyrants possess the land.’^^ It might be supposed that the word 
‘tyrant’ here means not bad and unjust kings, but brave men, as in 
the ancient sense in which Virgil uses it, when he says: it shall be a 
sign of peace to me, to have touched the right hand of the tyrant."'’^ 
Elsewhere, however, it is most clearly said of God that He ‘maketh 
the man who is an hypocrite to reign by reason of the people’s 
w i eked n ess’. 

1 have, then, explained to the best of my ability the reason why 
the one true and just God aided the Romans in achieving the glory 
of so great an empire; for they were good men according to the 
lights of the earthly city. There may, of course, be another and 
more hidden cause also, known to God but not to ourselves, and 
arising from the diverse merits of the human race. At all events, 
however, let it be agreed among all men w'ho are truly godly that 
no one who is without true godliness - that is, without the worship 
of the true God - can have true virtue, and that virtue is not truly 
such when it serves human glory. Nonetheless, those who are not 
citizens of that eternal City which is called the City of God in our 
sacred writings are more useful to the earthly city when they have 
even that imperfect kind of virtue than they would be if they did 
not have it. 

But when those who are gifted with true godliness and live good 
lives also know the art of governing peoples, nothing could be more 
fortunate for human affairs than that, by the mercy of God, they 
should also have the power to do so. Such men, however, no matter 
how great the virtues that they are able to possess in this life, attri¬ 
bute them only to the grace of God, Who has given these things to 
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them according to their good their belief and their prayers. At 
the same time, they understand how much they lack that perfection 
of righteousness which exists only in the fellowship of the holy 
angels, of which they strive to be worthy. Moreover, however much 
we may praise and proclaim the virtue which serves the glory of 
men without true godliness, it is not for one moment to be com¬ 
pared with even the first and least virtue of the saints who have 
placed their hope in the grace and mercy of the true God. 

20 That it is as shameful for the virtues to serve 
human glory as it would be for them to serve bodily 

pleasure 

There are certain philosophers who regard virtue as the highest 
human good. These wish to shame certain other philosophers who, 
though they approve of the virtues, see them as a means to the end 
of bodily pleasure, which they think should be sought for its own 
sake, and the virtues for the sake of it. In order to shame them, 
then, the former paint a picture in words, as it were, in which 
they depict Pleasure as some voluptuous queen seated upon a royal 
throne.^® The virtues serve her as handmaidens, watching for her 
nod so that they may do whatever she commands. She commands 
Prudence vigilantly to enquire how Pleasure may reign and be safe. 
She commands Justice to bestow whatever benefits she can, in order 
to secure the friendships necessary for bodily comfort, and to wrong 
no one lest, if laws are broken, Pleasure should then not be able to 
live in security'. If there should arise some bodily sorrow which does 
not actually occasion death, she commands Fortitude to keep her 
mistress — that is, Pleasure — steadfastly in her thoughts, and to 
mitigate the pangs of present pain by the recollection of former 
delights. She commands Temperance to take only a certain quantity 
of food, no matter how delicious, lest a harmful lack of moderation 
should interfere with health and therefore (for the Epicureans think 
that pleasure is largely a matter of bodily health) with Pleasure. 

The virtues, then, with all the dignity of their glory, are to be 
the slaves of Pleasure, portrayed as some imperious and disreputable 
female. Nothing, the philosophical critics of this view say, is more 
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ignominious and degraded, and less capable of being bome by the 
eyes of good men, than this; and what they say is right. Bur even if 
another picture were to be painted, in which the virtues were in the 
service of human glory, 1 do not think that this would have a proper 
beauty either. For though Glory is indeed not a voluptuous woman, 
she is still puffed up and has great vanity. And so it is not worthy 
for her to be served by any solid and firm virtues: for Prudence 
to foresee nothing. Justice to bestow nothing. Fortitude to endure 
nothing, and Temperance to moderate nothing other than for the 
sake of pleasing men and serving an inflated glory. 

Others again despise glory, spurn the judgment of others, and, 
supposing themselves wise, please only themselves. But these men 
also will not be able to defend themselves against the vile charge of 
debasing the virtues. For their virtue - if, indeed, they have any - 
is made subject to human praise in another way; for the man who 
is pleasing only to himself is still nothing other than a man. But the 
man of true godliness, who loves, believes and hopes in God, 
attends more to those things in himself which displease him than 
to those, if there are any, which are pleasing to him or, rather, to 
the Truth. Nor does he attribute what is now pleasing in him to 
anything other than the mercy of Him Whom he fears to displease. 
To Him he gives thanks for what is healed in him, and pours out 
his prayers for those things which are as yet unhealed. 


21 That the Roman realm was established by God, 
from Whom all power comes, and by Whose 
providence all things are ruled 

If all these things are so, then, let us not attribute the power to 
grant kingdoms and empires to any save the true God. He gives 
happiness in the kingdom of Heaven only to the godly. Earthly 
kingdoms, however, He gives to the godly and the ungodly alike, 
as it may please Him, Whose good pleasure is never unjust. But 
although I have in some measure spoken of those things which it 
has pleased Him to make clear to me, it is a task too great and too 
far surpassing my powers to search out the secrets of human affairs 
and by clear inspection to give judgment as to the merits of king¬ 
doms. 
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He^ therefore. Who is the one true God, Who never forsakes the 
human race either in His judgment or His aid, gave a kingdom to 
the Romans when it pleased Him and to the extent that it pleased 
Him to do so* He also gave one to the Assyrians, and then again to 
the Persians, by whom, as their annals tell, only two gods were 
worshipped, one good and the other bad. As touching the Hebrew' 
people, concerning whom I have already said as much as seemed 
necessary, I will say no more than that they worshipped only one 
God for as long as they W'cre a kingdom* 

It is He, therefore, Who gave crops to the Persians even though 
they did net worship the goddess Segetia, He gave them the other 
gifts of the earth even though they did not worship the many gods 
whom the Romans supposed to preside each over some individual 
thing, and several of whom, indeed, they appointed to one particular 
duty. And He granted the Persians a kingdom even though they 
did not worship those gods to whom the Romans believed their own 
kingdom to be due. 

So also in the case of individual men. He Who gave pow'cr to 
Marius also gave it to Gaius Caesar; He Who gave it to Augustus 
also gave it to Nero; He Who gave it to the Vespasii, father and 
son, the gentlest of emperors, also gave it to Domitian, the cruellest; 
and - although it is not necessary to name them all - He Who gave 
it tn the Christian Constantine also gave it to the apostate Julian. 
This last, though a gifted intellect, loved mastery, and was seduced 
by a sacrilegious and detestable curiosity, Addicted as he was to 
vain oracles, and assured by them of victory, he set fire to the ships 
in which essential supplies were to be transported. Then, pressing 
fervidly on with unrestrained daring, he was soon slain as the price 
of his temerity, and his army was left unsupplied in enemy territory. 
They never could have escaped from this plight had not the bound¬ 
aries of the Roman empire been changed, contrary to the auspice of 
the god Terminus of which we spoke in the preceding book*^^ For 
the god Terminus, who had not yielded to Jupiter, yielded to 
necessity. Clearly, all these things are ruled and governed as it 

pleases the one true God. Though the causes he hidden, are they 
unjust? 
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22 That the durations and outcomes of wars depend 
upon the judgment of God 

So too, the durations of wars are also determined by His will and 
just judgment, either to chastise or comfort the human race. This 
is why some wars are brought to a dose more quickly and others 
more slowly. The war of Pompey with the pirates and the third 
Punic War of Setpio were brought to a close w'ith incredible speed 
and in a very short time. The w^ar with the fugitive gladiators, 
though many Roman commanders, including two consuls, were 
defeated in it, and there w^as horrible suffering and devastation in 
Italy, was nonetheless estinguished, having extinguished much else, 
in its third year. The Picentes, Marsi and Peligni were not foreign 
races, but Italians, who, after long and most devoted service under 
the Roman yoke, attempted to raise their heads in liberty, even 
though many nations had by now been subjected to the Roman 
sway, and Carthage had been destroyed. In this Italian war, the 
Romans were very often defeated, and two consuls and other most 
noble senators perished; yet this evil was not prolonged for a great 
duration of time, for the fifth year saw' an end to it. 'Phe second 
Punic War, how'cver, brought with it the greatest loss and calamity 
to the commonwealth. For eighteen years, indeed, it drained, and 
almost consumed, the strength of the Romans; and there were two 
battles in which almost seventy thousand Romans were slain, The 
first Punic War lasted for twenty-three years; and the Mithridatic 
Wars for forty. Nor may we suppose that the Romans were braver 
in their early days, and so able to bring their wars to a speedier end. 
For it was in those early times, which are so much praised for every 
virtue, that the Samnite War was protracted for almost fifty years, 
and, in that war, the Romans suffered such a defeat that they were 
even sent under the yoke. But because they did not love glory for 
the sake of justice, but seem rather to have loved justice for the sake 
of glory, they subsequently broke the treaty of peace w hich they 
had made, 

I mention these things because there are many men, ignorant of 
past history - and some also who conceal their knowledge — who, 
if they see some war in the Christian era protracted somewhat 
beyond what is usual, at once fling themselves most furiously into 
an attack upon our religion, They exclaim that, if the Christian 
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religion did not exist, and if the gods were worshipped according 
to the ancient rites, then that Roman virtue which, with the aid of 
Mars and Bellona, brought so many earlier wars to a speedy close, 
would very quickly put an end to this one also. Let those who have 
read history, therefore, recollect how protracted were the wars 
waged by the Romans of old, and how varied was their outcome, 
and how lamentable the slaughter w'hich they occasioned. For the 
earth, like a tempestuous sea, is wont to be lashed by the various 
storms of such evils. And so let them eventually confess what they 
do not like to confess, and not destroy themselves and deceive the 
ignorant by their mad railing against God. 

23 Of the war in which Radagaisus, king of the 
Goths and a worshipper of demons, was defeated 
with his huge army in a single day 

There is an event of very recent date, falling within my own 
memory, in which God wrought miraculously and mercifully, which 
our adversaries do not, however, remember with gratitude. Rather, 
they endeavour, as far as they can, to cause all men 10 forget it; 
and, if I were to fail to mention it, I should be equally ungrateful. 
For Radagaisus, king of the Goths, had encamped in the vicinity of 
the city wdth a huge and fearsome army, and was now threatening 
the necks of the Romans, Yet in a single day he was so swiftly 
beaten that, w'hile not a single Roman was, I do not say killed, but 
even injured, more than a hundred thousand of his army were laid 
low, and he himself was soon captured and duly suffered the penalty 
of death. Now if that man, ungodly as he was, had entered Rome 
with so great and so ungodly a horde, whom would he have spared? 
To which of the shrines of the martyrs would he have done honour? 
In the presence of what person would he have shown the fear of 
God? Whose blood would he have chosen to leave unshed, and 
whose modesty intact? And how the Goths would have lifted up 
their voices to their godsi With what insults would they have 
boasted that Radagaisus had thus conquered and grown so mighty 
because he placated and summoned the gods with daily sacrifice, 
which the Christian religion did not allow the Romans to do! Even 
as he was approaching the place where he was to be brought low at 
the command of the Supreme Majesty, and as his fame was every- 
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where growing great, we at Carthage were told that the pagans 
believed, proclaimed and boasted that Radagaisus could not be 
beaten. They believed that, thanks to the help and protection of the 
gods who befriended him because of the sacrifices which he daily 
offered them, he could never be overcome by those who performed 
no such rites for the Roman gods and permitted nt> one else to do 
so. Yet the wretched Romans do not now give thanks for the great 
mercy of God Who, though He had resolved to chastise with a 
barbarian invasion the morals of men who deserved to suffer far 
worse, tempered His indignation with such great mercy. For, first, 
He caused Radagaisus to be miraculously defeated, lest the glory of 
victory be given to the demons whom he was known to supplicate, 
and the minds of weak men be thus overthrown. Then, He allowed 
Rome to be captured by those other barbarians who, out of rever¬ 
ence for the Christian religion, and against all previous customs of 
war, spared those who sought refuge in the holy places.Indeed, 
these latter barbarians so strongly opposed the demons in the name 
of Christ that they seemed to be carrying on a far fiercer war with 
them than with men. In this way did the true Lord and Governor 
of all things both scourge the Romans with His mercy and, by the 
incredible defeat of the worshippers of demons, show that sacrifice 
to demons is not necessary even for the wellbeing of present things. 
Thus, those who do not contend out of mere obstinacy, but give 
prudent attention to what we are saying, will not forsake the true 
religion because of the exigencies of the present time. Rather, they 
will hold fast to it in the most faithful expectation of life eternal. 


24 What was the happiness of the Christian 
emperors, and whether it was true happiness 

For we do not say that certain Christian emperors were happy 
because they ruled for a longer time, or because they died in peace 
and left behind sons to rule as emperors, or because they subdued 
the enemies of the commonwealth, or because they were able to 
avoid and suppress uprisings against them by hostile citizens. For 
even certain worshippers of demons, who do not belong to the king¬ 
dom of God to which these emperors belong, have deserved to 
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receive these and other gifts and consolations of this wretched life; 
and this is to be attributed to His mercv, Who does not wish those 
who believe in Him to desire such things as their highest good. 
Rather, w^e say that they are happy if they rule justly; if they are 
not lifted up by the talk of those who accord them sublime honours 
or pay their respects with an excessive humility, but remember that 
they are only men; if they make their power the handmaid of His 
majesty by using it to spread His worship to the greatest possible 
extent; if they fear, love and worship God; if they love that King¬ 
dom which they are not afraid to share noth others more than their 
owm; if they are slow to punish and swift to pardon; if they resort 
to punishment only when it is necessary to the government and 
defence of the commonwealth, and never to gratify their own 
enmity, if they grant pardon, not so that unjust men may enjoy 
impunity, but in the hope of bringing about their correction; if they 
compensate for whatever severe measures they may be forced to 
decree with the gentleness of mercy and the generosity of benevo¬ 
lence; if their ow n self-indulgence is as much restrained as it might 
have been unchecked; if they prefer to govern wicked desires more 
than any people whatsoever; if they do all these things not out of 
craving for empty glory, but from love of eternal felicity; and if, for 
their sins, they do not neglect to offer to their true God the sacri¬ 
fices of humility and contrition and prayer. We say that, for the 
time being, such Christian emperors are happy in hope and that, in 
time to come, w^hen that to which we now look forward has arrived, 
they will be so in possession. 


25 Of the prosperity which God bestowed upon the 
Christian emperor Constantine 

For the good God gave to the emperor Constantine, who did not 
seek the favour of demons, but worshipped the true God Himself, 
such a full measure of earthly rewards as no one would dare to hope 
for. He did this lest men, believing that God is to be worshipped 
only for the sake of eternal life, should suppose that no one could 
attain to these exalted things and rule on earth without seeking the 
favour of demons. For many do indeed believe this, thinking that 
such spirits have great power in these matters. To Constantine 
then, God granted it that he should found a citv to be a companion 
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of Rome in empire: a daughter, as it were, of Rome herseif, but 
without any temple or image of the demons. Also, Constantine’s 
reign was long, and he held and defended the whole Roman world 
as sole Augustus. He was supremely victorious in the wars which 
he organised and waged, and prospered entirely in the overthrowing 
of tyrants. When he died, of sickness and old age, he was full of 
years, and he left sons to reign as emperors in his stead. 

No emperor, however, should be a Christian merely in the hope 
of securing the felicity which Constantine enjoyed; for every man 
should be a Christian only for the sake of eternal life. God removed 
Jovian far more quickly than He did Julian, and he permitted Gra^ 
tian to be slain by the sword of a tyrant. Grattan’s death, however, 
was far less painful in its circumstances than was that of Pompey 
the Great, who worshipped the supposed gods of Rome. For 
P(jmpey could not be avenged by Cato, whom he had, so to speak, 
left as his heir to the civil war. By contrast (although the minds 
of the godly do not require such solace), Gratian was avenged by 
Theodosius, whom he had caused to share in his royal power even 
though he had a little brother of his own; for Gratian was more 
eager to secure a faithful colleague than to achieve an excess of 
power. 


26 Of the faith and godliness of Theodosius 

Augustus 

Thus, Theodosius preserved true loyalty to Gratian not only while 
the latter lived, but after his death also. For when Gratian’s young 
brother Valentinian had been banished by Grattan’s slayer Max¬ 
imus, Theodosius, as a Christian, took him under his protection in 
his part of the empire. He watched over him with the affection of a 
father even though, since Valentinian was destitute of all resources, 
Theodosius could have removed him with no effort had he been 
fired more by the desire to rule than by the love of doing good. 
Hence, he chose rather to protect him, to confer imperial dignity 
upon him, and to console him with humanity and grace. Then, even 
though Maximus had been made terrible by success, Theodosius 
did not, even in the midst of his anxious cares, lapse into sacri¬ 
legious and unlawful superstitions. Instead, he sent to John, a 
hermit established in Egypt - for he had learned that this servant 
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of God, whose fame was spreading far and wide, was gifted with 
the spirit of prophecy - and from him received a most certain assur¬ 
ance of victory. 

He soon destroyed the tyrant Maximus and, with the greatest 
mercy and veneration, restored the boy Valentinian to that part of 
the empire from which he had been caused to flee. When Valentin- 
ian died shortly afterwards, whether by treachery or by some other 
plot or accident, another ty'rant, Eugeiiius, was unlawfully substi¬ 
tuted as emperor in his stead. Thereupon Theodosius, having once 
more received a prophetic answer and been reassured by his faith 
in it, crushed the tyrant and overcame his most powerful army, 
although more by prayer than by the sword. Soldiers who were 
there have told me that the missiles which they were hurling were 
snatched from their hands by a strong wind blowing from the direc¬ 
tion of Theodosius against his enemies. Not only did this increase 
the velocity of the missiles which were being hurled at them: it even 
turned their own missiles back against them, to pierce their own 
bodies. Hence even the poet Claudian, though a stranger to the 
name of Christ, nonetheless says in praise of Theodosius: ‘O too 
much beloved of God; for thee even heaven fights and, with one 
accord, the winds come at the trumpet’s calll*^** 

Having won the victory, as he had believed and foretold that he 
would, Theodosius threw down the statues of Jupiter which had 
been consecrated against him by I know not what rites and set up 
jn the Alps. The thunderbolts of these statues, which were made of 
gold, he laughingly and generously gave to his messengers, who (as 
the joy of the occasion permitted) were jokingly saying that they 
would like to be struck by such thunderbolts. The sons of his ene^ 
mies, whose fathers had been slain not so much by his command as 
by the violence of war, took refuge in a church even though they 
were not yet Christians. Wishing to take advantage of this situation 
to make Christians of them, and loving them with Christian charity, 
he did not deprive them of their property, but indeed increased 
their honours. After the victory, he permitted private enmities to 
prevail in no one. He was not like Gnna and Marius and Sulla and 
other such men in the civil wars, who would not allow what was 
nnished to be finished. Rather, instead of wishing the end of the 

^ Di trrtio Cfimulatu Honarii panegyncus, m,96f' cf. Orosius, 
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war to bring harm to anyone, he lamented the fact that it had ever 
begun. 

In the midst of all these events, he did not cease from the very 
beginning of his prindpate to assist the Church in her labours 
against the ungodly by means of the most just and merciful laws. 
For the heretic Valens, who favoured the Arians, had violently 
afflicted her, Theodosius, however, rejoiced more in being a 
member of the Church than in being the ruler of the world. He 
commanded that the statues of the heathen should be everywhere 
overthrown, well knowing that not even earthly rewards are placed 
in the power of demons, but in that of the true God. 

And what could be more marvellous than the religious humility 
of Theodosius when he punished the abominable and grave crime 
of the Thessalonians? For, at the intercession of the bishops, he had 
promised to treat their offence leniently; but he was then compelled 
to take vengeance on the people by the tumult of certain persons 
close to him. Then, however, coerced by the discipline of the 
Church, he did penance with such humility that the people, as they 
prayed for him, were more ready to weep when they saw the 
imperial majesty thus brought low than they were to fear it when 
it was angered by their sin.^^ 

These deeds, and similar ones which it would take too long to 
recall, are the good works that Theodosius bore with him from this 
temporal life where the greatest of human attainment and exaltation 
is but smoke. The reward of these works is eternal felicity, which 
God gives only to those who are truly godly. All the other things 
of this life, be they great or small, such as the world itself, light, 
air, earth, water, fruits, the soul and body of man himself, sensation, 
mind, life: all these things he bestows upon good and evil men alike. 
And among these things is imperial sway also, of whatever scope, 
which He dispenses according to His plan for the government of 
the ages. 

Next, then, I see that we must answer those persons who, though 
they have been shown by the most manifest proofs that the multi¬ 
tude of false gods does not help foolish men to attain those temporal 
things which are all that they desire to possess, still strive, even 

The famous story of the submission of Theodosius to St Ambrose is at Theodoret, 
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when so Lonfuted and eonvicted^ to assert that sueh gods are lo be 
worshipped not for any benefit in this present life^ but for the sake 
of the life which is to come after death. For I consider that 1 have 
already made an adequate reply in my first five books to those who 
wish to worship vain things for the love of this world, and who 
complain that they are not permitted to indulge their childish fan¬ 
cies. When 1 had published the first three of these books and they 
had come into the hands of many, 1 heard that certain men - 
although I do not know who - were preparing a written reply to 
them. Next, it was reported to me that they had already written it, 
but were seeking a time when they could publish it without peril. 
But I counsel these people not to desire that which is not expedient 
for them. For it is easy for anyone who does not wish to remain 
silent to suppose that he has answ'cred me. What, after all, is more 
talkative than vanity? But even though it can shout louder than 
truth if it likes, this is not to say that vanity has the power of truth. 

Rather, let them consider all things diligently, judging the matter, 
if they can, without party spirit. Then, they will see that our argu¬ 
ments can be more easily shaken than uprooted by their shameless 
babbling and, as it w^ere, their satirical and clownish frivolity. Let 

them, then, keep thdr follies in check, and choose rather to be 
corrected by the prudent than praised by the impudent. For if they 
aw-ait a time not of freedom to speak the truth, but of licence to 
speak ill, then 1 hope that they may not be like a certain man of 
whom Cicero speaks, who was called happy because he was at lib¬ 
erty to sin: ‘O wretched man, who has licence to do wrongr^^ He 
who considers himself happy because he has licence to speak ill 
would be much happier if he were not allowed to speak at all. For, 

then, he might lay aside his empty boasting and, even at this time, 
engage to his heart’s content in argument as one earnest for dis¬ 
cussion, listening as he should to those with whom he is engaged 
in friendly debate, as they answer him honestly, gravely and freely, 
to the best of their ability. 


Tuic. d^p., 5,ig,55, 
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Preface 

Ir seems to me, then, that, in the five preceding books, I have now 
argued sufficiently against those who believe that many false gods 
are to be worshipped for the sake of this mortal life and earthly 
things. They believe that they are to be worshipped by means of 
that ritual and service which the Greeks call latrem, and which is 
due only to the one true God. But Christian truth has shown these 
gods to be either useless images or unclean spirits and malignant 
demons: created beings, at any rate, and not the Creator. 

But who does not know that neither these five books, nor any 
other number whatsoever, can be enough to overcome the great 
stupidity and obstinacy of our adversaries.^ For it is esteemed the 
glory of vanity to concede nothing to the force of truth even when 
he who is dominated by so gross a fault perishes thereby. The dis¬ 
ease remains unconquered despite all the industry of the physician, 
for the patient himself is incurable. I'herc are, how'ever, some who 
understand and carefully ponder what they read without any — or 
at least without any great and excessive degree - of the obstinacy 
of long-held error. These will be more ready to judge that I have 
done more than was required in the five books now completed than 
to think that I have discussed the question less thoroughly than 
necessity demanded. The ignorant strive to direct all their hatred 
against the Christian religion. They do this because of the disasters 
of this life and the destruction and changes which befall the things 
of this world; and learned men, possessed by mad impiety, do not 
even dissimulate such hatred but, against their owti consciences, 
actually encourage it. But these more thoughtful readers will be 
unable to doubt that such hatred is entirely without rightful thought 
and reason, and is full of shallow temerity and most ruinous enmity. 

I Of those who say that the gods are to be 
worshipped not for the sake of this present life, but 

for that of life eternal 

Next, therefore, as the order that I have promised to follow 
requires, those persons are to be refuted and instructed who 
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contend that the gods of the nations, whom the Christian religion 
has overthroW'H, are to be worshipped not for the sake of this life, 
but for the sake of that which is to come after death. It is well, 
then, to begin my discussion with a truth-laden utterance taken 
from the holy psalm: ‘Blessed is the man whose hope is the Lord 
God, and who respecteth not vanities and lying follies/' 

In the midst of all vanities and lying follies, however, we may 
listen with a certain forbearance to those philosophers who are dis¬ 
satisfied with the opinions and errors of the people: of the people 
who have set up images of their divine beings; who have invented 
many false and unworthy stories of those w^hom they called immor¬ 
tal gods; or who have believed the stories invented by others and, 
having believed them, incorporated them into their worship and 
sacred rites. For those philosophers, though they have not pub¬ 
lished their opinions freely, have nonetheless testified, even if only 
in murmured debates, that they deplore such things, I'hus, it may 
not be wholly inappropriate to discuss with them the question of 
whether, for the sake of the life which is to come after death, we 
should worship not the one God who has made every creature, 
whether spiritual or corporeal, but the many gods who (as some of 
those same philosophers, and they more excellent and noble than 
the rest, have believed)^ were made by Him and set on high by 
Him. 

But as to those gods, some of whom I mentioned in the fourth 
book,^ to whom, each to each, his own little office is distributed: 
who could possibly say that we must assert and contend that these 
offer eternal life to anyone? There are naost learned and acute men 
who rejoice in the great service that they have performed, because 
they have written books which teach men to know why each god 
should be supplicated and what is to be sought from each. They 
have done this lest, with a most shameful absurdity of the kind 
humorously displayed by the comic actor, water should be sought 
from Liber and wine from the Lymphs.'' But will these authors 
indeed assure any man who supplicates the immortal gods that, 
when he asks the Lymphs for wine and they reply, ‘We have water; 

' Psalm 40,4. 
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ask Liber for wine’, he may then rightly say, ‘If you have no wine, 
at least give me eternal life’? What absurdity could be more mon¬ 
strous? If they do not try to deceive him, like the demons they are, 
will not these Lymphs laugh at him? It is, after all, always very easy 
to make them laugh.^ Will they not answer the suppliant: ‘O man, 
do you suppose that we have power over life \yilam\ when you have 
heard that we do not even have power over wine [vitem]?'^ 

It is, therefore, a most shameless folly to ask or hope for eternal 
life from such gods. For each of them is said to have charge of only 
a minute portion of this most sorrowful and brief life and of those 
things which assist and sustain it. If anyone seeks of one god some¬ 
thing which is under the tutelage and power of another, this is so 
incongruous and absurd that it seems like a joke from the mimes. 
When this is done knowingly by comic actors, it is deservedly 
laughed at in the theatres. But when it is done in ignorance by fools, 
it is even more deservedly laughed at in the world. It is for this 
reason that, w'ith respect to the gods established by cities, learned 
men have carefully investigated the question of w^hich god or god¬ 
dess is to be supplicated for each thing, and transmitted their find¬ 
ings to posterity. They tell us w^hat is to be sought from Liber, for 
example, or what from the Lymphs, or what from Vulcan, and so 
on with all the rest. I mentioned some of these gods in the fourth 
book, and some of them I thought it better to omit. But if it is a 
mistake to ask wine from Ceres, bread from Liber, water from 
Vulcan and fire from the Lymphs, how much more ridiculous ought 
it to be thought to beseech any of these gods for eternal life! 

When we were enquiring which of the gods or goddesses are to 
be believed capable of conferring earthly dominion upon men, it 
was shown, when all aspects of the matter had been discussed, that 
it is very far from correct to suppose that even earthly kingdoms 
are established by any of those many false deities. Is it not, there¬ 
fore, the most insane impiety to believe that eternal life, which is 
beyond doubt or comparison to be preferred to all earthly kingdoms, 
can be given to anyone by any of these gods? Moreover, when we 
concluded that such gods are unable to grant earthly dominion, this 
was not because they were thought to be so great and exalted that, 
in their great sublimity, they did not deign to be concerned with so 
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small and abject a gift. On the contrary, it was because those gods 
have shown themselves utterly unworthy to be entrusted with the 
granting and preserving of even the toppling pinnacles of earthly 
rule, which we so rightly despise when W'e consider the frailty of 
human life. If, then (as the last two books have taught, in treating 
of this matter), no god out of all that host of either the plebeian 
gods, as it were, or the noble ones, is fit to give mortal kingdoms 
to mortals, how much less could any such god make immortal 
beings out of mortals? 

We are, then, here dealing with those who believe that the gods 
should be worshipped not for the sake of this life, but for the sake 
of that which is to come after death. For it is at any rate now clear 
that those gods are not to be worshipped in the hope of obtaining 
the advantages of this mortal life attributed to their power by those 
who contend that they should be worshipped in order to secure 
such things. The latter speak not from any consideration of truth, 
but out of vain opinion. But I have already argued the case against 
them to the best of my ability in the five preceding books. 

Quite apart from all this, however, let us suppose it true that 
those who worship the goddess Juventas flourish to a remarkable 
degree, whereas those who despise her either die within the years 
of youth or, even in those years, grow cold as with the sluggishness 
of age. Or let us suppose it true that Fottuna Barbata covers the 
cheeks of those who w'orship her with a handsome and graceful 
beard, while wc see that those who spurn her are beardless or ill- 
bearded, Even so, we should still be entirely right to say that, 
though the power of each of these goddesses may extend as far as 
it does, each of them is nonetheless limited in some way to her own 
sphere of competence. Therefore, it is useless to seek eternal life of 
Juventas, a goddess who cannot even give a beard, or to hope for 
any good after this life from Fortuna Barbara, who, even in this life, 
cannot bestow the age itself at which a beard grows. 

In truth, however, it is not necessary to worship these goddesses 
even for the sake of those things which are thought to be subject to 
them. Many worshippers of Juventas have not been at all vigorous 
in their youth, and many who do not worship her rejoice in youthful 
robustness notwithstanding. So too, many votaries of Fortuna Bar¬ 
bara have not been able to acquire a beard, or can grow only an 
ill-formed one* And those who venerate her for the sake of growing 
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i beard are laughed at by those with beards who despise her. Is the 
human heart really so foolish, then, as to believe that the worship 
of such divine beings will bear the fruit of eternal life? Can anyone 
believe this when he knows that their worship is empty and laugh¬ 
able even when it seeks to obtain only the temporal and most trivial 
rewards over each of which one of those divine beings is said to 
preside? Those who divided up temporal tasks between the gods 
did so because they wished to encourage the foolish populace to 
worship them* Thus, they distributed such tasks betw'een them in 
a division so minute that none of them, even if they were assumed 
to be very numerous, should sit idle. Not even these men, however, 
have dared to say that the gods can grant eternal life. 

2 What we are to believe that Varro thought of the 
gods of the nations, whose nature and rites he 
depicted in such a way that it would have been more 
reverent to have remained entirely silent concerning 

them 

Who has enquired into these matters with more curiosity than 
Marcus Varro? Who has considered them more attentively? Who 
has distinguished them more minutely? Who has written on the 
subject more diligently and fully? Although he is not so polished in 
his eloquence, he is nonetheless so full of erudition and whsdom 
that, in the whole field of learning which we call secular and our 
adversaries call liberal, he can teach the student of things as much 
as Cicero can delight the student of words. Indeed, Cicero himself 
pays him a great compliment in his Acadetnica. He says that he had 
engaged in discussion on the subject of that work with Marcus 
Varro, ‘Of all men easily the most acute and, beyond doubt, the 
most learned/'^ He does not say ‘the most eloquent* or ‘the most 
fluent', for Varro is indeed very deficient in this respect He does, 
how'ever, say, ‘of all men easily the most acute\ And he adds in 
these books ~ that is, in the Aeademica^ where he contends that all 
things are doubtful - ‘beyond doubt the most learned'. So certain 
was he of this, then, that he laid aside that doubt which it was his 
habit to apply to all things. It is as if, in this one respect, he had 

“ Nfht extant; but &cc Acad. poiL.^ i,i 
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forgotten that he was an Academic, even though he was about to 
argue in favour of Academic doubt. And in the first book, where he 
commends the literary works of this same Varro, he says: 

When we were wandering and roaming like strangers in our 
own city, it was as though your books led us back to our home, 
so that we could at last know who we were and where we were. 

You have opened up for us the age of our fatherland, the phases 
of its history, its sacred Jaws, its priesthoods, the discipline of 
its domestic and public life, the arrangement of its regions and 
places, and the names, kinds, offices and causes of all things 
divine and human.’ 

This, then, was a man of outstanding and excellent parts, TeTeii“ 
tianus cogently describes him in a most elegant line of verse: ‘Varro, 
a man of learning drawn from every source,’* He read so much that 
we wonder at it that he had leisure to write anything. He wrote so 
much that we can hardly believe that anyone has been able to read 
it all. But if this ntan, I say, of such great gifts and learning, had 
intended to be the opponent and destroyer of the so-called divine 
things of which he wrote, and had said chat they belong not to 
religion, but to superstition, I wonder if he would even then have 
written so many things worthy to be laughed at, condemned or 
detested? Yet he worshipped those same gods. Indeed, he esteemed 
their worship so highly that, in that same literary work, he says that 
he was afraid lest they should perish not by the assault of an enemy, 
but by ffie neglect of the citizens. He says that, in rescuing them 
from this ruin, and in laying them up and preserving them in the 
memory of good men by means of his books, he is performing a 
service more beneficial than that of Metellus, who saved the holy 
things of Vesta from the fire, and of Aeneas, who rescued his house¬ 
hold gods from the fall ofTroy.^ Yet he presents to the world things 
to be read which wise and foolish men alike might rightly condemn 
as completely inimical to the truth of religion. What ought we to 
think, then? Surely, we should conclude that, on the one hand, here 
IS a most acute and learned man (not, however, one set free by the 
Holy Spirit) who has submitted to the customs and laws of his city. 

’ Amd. post ., r,3,9. 

* De 2846. 
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On the other hand, however, we may suspect that he did not W'ish 
to remain silent as to those things which disturbed him, and so 
spoke of them under the guise of commending religion, 

3 The division of Varro’s Antiquities into ^Things 
Human’ and ‘Things Divine’ 

Varro wrote forty-one books of Antiqmttes^ and he divided these 
into ‘Things Human" and ‘Things Divine’, assigning twenty-five 
books to the former category and sixteen to the latter, The principle 
«f arrangement w^hich he followed was to divide the section treating 
of things human into four parts of six books each, dealing with the 
persons who act, w'here they act, when they act, and how they act* 
In the first six, then, he "wrote of men; in the next six, of places; in 
the third six, of times; and in the fourth and last six, of things* 
Four times six, however, are tw^enty-four; but he placed at the head 
of them one single book in which he spoke of all these things gener¬ 
ally. Again, in the treatment of things divine, the same method of 
division is followed with respect to those things which are per¬ 
formed in honour of the gods. For certain sacred rites are performed 
by men, in certain places, and at certain times. He embraced these 
four things that 1 have mentioned in three books each. In the first 
three he wrote of men; in the following three of places; in the third 
{)f times; and in the fourth of the sacred rites themselves. Thus he 
dealt, with most subtle discrimination, with those who perform, 
where they perform, w-hen they perform and what they perform. 

But because it was proper to speak also of those for w'hom these 
things are performed, and because it was particularly expected that 
he would do so, he also wrote a final set of three hooks concerning 
the gods themselves* Five times three are fifteen; but, as we have 
said, his books on ‘Things Divine" come to sixteen in all. For, here 
again, he added a single book at the beginning, speaking by way of 
introduction to alt that was to follow* When he had finished this, 
he again adopted a fivefold scheme of division. Of the first three 
books, which deal with men, the first subdivision deals with the 
pontiffs, the second wdth the augurs, and the third with the quin- 
decimvirs. Of the second three, which deal with places, he speaks 
in one of them of shrines, in another of saered temples, and in the 
third of religious places. The three following books deal with times, 
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that IS, with festivals; and one of these deals with holy days, another 
with the games of the circus, and the third with theatrical perform¬ 
ances. The fourth set of three books deals with sacred rites; and, 
here, he devotes one book to consecrations, one to private rites, and 
the final one to public rites* In the three which remain, following, 
as it were, this parade of obsequies, come the gods themselves, for 
whom all this care has been expended. First come the ‘certain gods’; 
then the ^uncertain godsV'^ and, third and last of all, the ‘principal 
and select gods’. 


4 From Varro’s account, it appears that the 
worshippers of the gods regard things human as 
more ancient than things divine 

But in this whole series of distributions and distinctions, most 
beautifully and subtly contrived, it is vain to seek eternal life. That 
it is most impudent to desire to find it there will easily appear, from 
what I have already said, and from what 1 shall say next, to any 
man who has not, in the hardness of his heart, become an enemy 
to hirnself For these institutions are the work of either men or 
demons; nor arc those demons of the kind that our adversaries call 
good* Rather, to speak more plainly, they are unclean spirits, malign 
beyond controversy* With wondrous malice, they secretly insert 
noxious opinions into the minds of the ungodly, so that the human 
mind may grow more and more vain and so become unable to grasp 
and cling to the immutable and eternal truth* And sometimes they 
do this openly, confirming these opinions by such false evidence as 
they have power to produce. 

Varro himself attests that he wrote of human things first, and 
only then of things divine, because cities came into existence first 
and divine things were instituted by them subsequently. The true 
religion, however, was not instituted by any earthly city. On the 
contrary, it was itself clearly the founder of a Heavenly City, which 
is indeed inspired and taught by the true God, Who is the giver of 
eternal life to His true worshippers. 


Cr Bk Acts 27,2 V 
" Cf. Bk V[I,2. 
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When Varro confesses, then, that he wrote of human things first 
and then of things divine because these divine things were instituted 
by men, he gives this as his reason: Just as the painter exists before 
the picture and the builder before the building, so do cities precede 
the things instituted by cities.’ But he says that, if he had been 
writing about ‘the whole nature of the gods’, he would have written 
of the gods first and of men subsequently. It is as if he were here 
writing of some part of the nature of the gods and not of the whole; 
or, again, as if there were some part of the nature of the gods which 
should not be written of before men, though not the whole. But 
how is it that, in those three last books, where he diligently explains 
the ^certain’, ‘uncertain’ and ‘select' gods, he then seems to omit no 
part of the nature of the gods? Why does he say, ‘If we had been 
writing of the whole nature of the gods and of men, we should have 
dealt fully w^ith things divine before touching upon things human’? 
For he is writing of either the whole nature of the gods, or some 
part, or no part at all. If of the whole, then certainly this is to be 
placed before things human; but if of some part, why should this 
part not also take precedence over things human? Or is there some 
part of the gods which is unworthy to be preferred to the whole 
nature of mankind? But even if it is too much for some part of the 
divine to be preferred to the whole of things human, that part is, 
surely, at least worthy to be preferred to things Roman. For in his 
books on things human Varro writes not of the whole world, but 
only of that part of it which belongs to Rome. Yet he said that he 
had properly placed those books before the ones dealing with things 
divine in his order of writing, just as the painter comes before the 
picture, and the builder before the building. Thus, he confesses 
most plainly that even these divine things, like a picture or like a 
structure, were instituted by men. It remains for us to understand, 
therefore, that he was not writing of the nature of any existing gods 
at all, and that, because he did not wish to say so plainly, he left 
this to be inferred by the intelligent. For when he says that he was 
not writing about ^the whole’, usage understands this to mean that 
he was writing about ‘some part’. But he can also be understood to 
mean ‘none’; for ‘none’ is neither ‘the whole’ nor ‘some part’. For, 
as he himself says, if he were writing of the whole nature of the 
gods, its proper place in the order of writing would have been before 
things human. In any case, as the truth declares, even though Varro 
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is silent, his treatment of the divine nature should certainly have 
been placed before things Roman even if he was dealing not with 
the whole, but only with some part of it. But if he is right to put it 
last, he therefore writes of what is not divine at all. 

In what he wrote, therefore, it is not that Varro w'ished to assign 
to things human a priori^ over things divine; rather, he chose ni)t 
to give precedence to things false over things true. For in what he 
wrote of human affairs, he followed the annals of recorded historv; 
but when he wrote of the things that he calls divine, upon what was 
this based but vain opinion? And this, no doubt, is what, in a veiled 
manner, he wished to signify, not only by writing of things divine 
after things human, but also by giving a reason for doing so. If he 
had remained silent as to his reason, some persons might perhaps 
have defended his method on various grounds. By giving an account 
of his reason as he did, however, he left nothing for others to guess 
at as they like: he gave proof enough that he places men before the 
institutions of men, not the nature of men before the nature of the 
gods. Thus, he has confessed that, when he wrote his books on 
things divine, he did not write concerning the truth which belongs 
to nature, but the falsehood that belongs to error. And, as I have 
mentioned in the fourth book,^^ he has expressed this more clearly 
elsewhere. For he says that, if he were himself founding a new city, 
he would have written according to the rule of nature, but since he 

found himself to be a member of an old one, he cotid do nothing 
but follow its custom. 


5 Of the three kinds of theology according to Varro: 
that is, first, the mythical; second, the natural; and, 

third, the civil 

Next, what does he mean when he says that there are three kinds 
of theolo^: that is, of accounts given of the gods.? Of these, he calls 
one rnythical, another physical, and the third civil.If Latin usage 
permitted, we should call the kind which he placed first Tabular' 
but let us call it ‘fabulous', for the word ‘mythical' is derived from 
mythos, which means Table' in Greek. That the second kind should 

Bt IV,31. 
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be called ‘natural’ the custom of speech now admits; and he has 
himself given a Latin name to the third, which he calls ‘civil’. Then 
he says: They call that kind of theology mythical which is especially 
used by the poets; the physical is that which the philosophers use; 
and the civil, that which the people use. As to the first kind of 
w^hich I have spoken’, he says, 

there are in it many falsehoods which are contrary to the dig¬ 
nity and nature of immortal beings. For we find in it that one 
god has been born from the head, another from the thigh, 
another from drops of blood; and, again, that gods have been 
thieves, adulterers or the servants of men. In short, in this 
theology all the things are attributed to the gods that can befall 
not merely a man, but even the most contemptible of men. 

Here, certainly - where he could, where he dared, where he thought 
he could do so with impunity - Varro expressed without any of the 
mists of ambiguity how' great an injury is done to the nature of the 
gods by such lying fables. For he was speaking not of natural the¬ 
ology nor of civil, but of the mythical, which he thought he could 
freely condemn. 

Let us see what he says of the second kind. The second kind 
that I have indicated’, he says, 

ts that concerning which the philosophers have left many books. 

In them, they discuss what gods there are, where they are, of 
what kind they are, of what quality, for how long they have 
existed, whether they have always existed, whether they are 
made of fire, as Heraclitus believes, or of numbers, as Pythag¬ 
oras thinks, or of atoms, as Epicurus says. And there are other 
things which the ears can more easily endure inside the walls 
of a school than outside in the forum. 

He finds nothing to condemn in this kind of theology, which they 
call physical and which pertains to the philosophers. He merely 
notes their controversies with one another, by which a multitude of 
quarrelling sects has been created. He removed this kind of theology 
from the forum, however, that is, from the people, and enclosed it 
behind the walls of the school; yet he did not remove that first kind 
of theology, so mendacious and wicked, from the cities! Oh, the 
religious ears of the peoples, and among them even those of the 
Romansl They cannot bear to hear what the philosophers say when 
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they discuss immortal beings. But when the poets sing and the 
actors perform tales which arc against the dignity and nature of 
immortal beings - things which may befall *not merely a man, but 
even the most contemptible of men’: these they not only hear, but 
hear gladly! And not only this, but they have decided that such tales 
are pleasing to the gods themselves, and chat the gods are to be 
propitiated by means of them. 

But someone will say, ‘Let us distinguish these two kinds of the¬ 
ology, the mythical and the physical, that is, the fabulous and the 
natural, from the civil religion with which we arc now dealing, just 
as Varro himself has distinguished them; and let us see what 
account he gives of the civil religion*’ I see, indeed, why the mythi¬ 
cal theology should be distinguished from the civil: because the 
former is false, vile and unworthy. But to distinguish the natural 
from the civil: what else is this but to confess that the civil theology 
itself is a lie? For if the other theology is natural, what is there in 
it worthy of blame, that it should be excluded? But if the theology 
called civil is not natural, what merit has it that it should be admit¬ 
ted? This, in truth, is the reason why Varro wrote of things human 
first and of things divine afterwards: because in treating of things 
divine he did not follow nature, but the institutions of men* 

Let us, however, examine the civil theology also* The third 
kind', he says, ‘is that which the citizens in their towns, and 
especially the priests, should know and administer* In this kind is 
contained the knowledge of which gods are to be worshipped pub¬ 
licly, and what rites and sacrifices are appropriate to each.’ Let us 
attend also to w'hat follows. The first theology’, he says, ‘is 
especially adapted to the theatre, the second to the world, and the 
third to the city’, Who does not see to which he gives the palm? 
Surely it is to the second, which, as he has said already, is the 
province of the philosophers. This, he attests, pertains to the world, 
than which the philosophers suppose there to be nothing better*^'^ 
But as to the other two theologies, the first and the third - that is, 
the theatrical and the civil: has he separated these or united them? 
For though we see that cities are in the world, we do not see that 
it follows that what belongs to the dty can belong also to the world. 
For, thanks to false opinion, it can come about that things are 

Cf. Cicero, De nat. 2,7: 2,i4,37ff. 
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believed in and worshipped in the city which do not in fact exist 
anywhere^ either in the w'orld or outside it. But where is the theatre^ 
if not in the city? For what purpose was it established, if not for 
theatrical displays? And where do such theatrical performances 
belong if not among the divine things which Varro describes with 
such skill in his books? 


6 Of the mythical “ that is, the fabulous - theology, 
and the civil, against Varro 

O Marcus Varro, you are without doubt the most acute and learned 
of men. But you are still a man and not a god, and you have not 
been raised up into truth and freedom by the Spirit of God, to see 
and proclaim things divine. You do indeed perceive that things 
divine are to be set apart from the follies and lies of men. But you 
arc afraid to speak out against the most vicious beliefs of the people 
and their customary expression in public superstitions: superstitions 
which - as you yourself see, when you consider the matter from all 
sides, and as all that you write proclaims - are abhorrent to the 
nature of the gods. They are abhorrent to the nature even of such 
gods as the human mind in its infirmity supposes to exist in the 
elements of this world. But what can human ingenuity, however 
outstanding, do here? In such straits, how can human learning, 
however manifold and profound, assist you? You desire to worship 
the natural gods; you are compelled to worship the civil. You have 
discovered other, mythical, gods, upon whom you verj^ freely vomit 
forth what you think; but you thereby spatter the civil gods also, 
whether you wish to or not. You say, indeed, that the mythical gods 
are adapted to the theatre, the natural ones to the world, and the 
civil to the city. But the world is a divine work, whereas cities and 
theatres are w'orks of men; and the gods laughed at in the theatres 
are none other than those who are adored in the temples; and those 
to whom you exhibit games are none other than those to whom you 
sacrifice victims. How much more honestly and perceptively would 
you have classified them if you had said that some gods are natural 
whereas others are instituted by men, and that, of those so insti¬ 
tuted, the writings of the poets give one account and that of the 
priests another. But both poets and priests are so united with one 
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another in a fellowship of falsehood that both are pleasing to the 
demons^ to whom true doctrine is hateful* 

Leaving aside^ then^ until a little later, the theology that they call 
natural, which we must discuss presently, is anyone really content 
to ask or hope for eternal life from the gods of poets and theatres, 
games and playsr God forbid! Rather, may the true God turn aside 
from us such wild and sacrilegious madness! What? Are we to ask 
eternal life from gods who are pleased by games and plays, and who 
are placated by these things when their crimes are represented in 
them? No one, I suppose, is so insane as to cast himself into the 
abyss of such furious blasphemy. So, then: neither by mythical nor 
by civil theology does anyone attain eternal life. The former sows 
by devising wicked stories about the gods; the latter reaps by 
approving them. The one broadcasts lies; the other garners them. 
The one associates things divine with false crimes; and the other 
includes among things divine the plays that portray those crimes. 
The one causes wicked fictions concerning the gods to resound in 
the songs of men; the other consecrates them for the festivities of 
the gods themselves. The one sings of the crimes and disgraceful 
acts of the divine beings; the other loves them. The one announces 
or invents them; the other either testihes to their truth or takes 
delight in them even though they are false. Both kinds of theology 
are vile, and both are damnable; but one, that of the theatre, makes 
public profession of its wickedness, while the other, that of the city, 
makes that wickedness its adornment. Are we to hope for eternal 
life from that which pollutes even this brief and temporal life? Does 
not the company of wicked men pollute our life if they insinuate 
themselves into our affections and win our assent.?* And does not 
the society of demons, who are worshipped by means of their own 
crimes, pollute our life even more? If the crimes are true, how 
wicked are the demons! If the crimes are false, how wicked is the 
worship] 

When we say these things, it may perhaps seem to someone who 
knows little of such matters that the only things which are unworthy 
of the divine majesty, and too ridiculous or detestable to be cel¬ 
ebrated, are those things concerning the gods which are sung in the 
verses of the poets and enacted in the theatrical displays. On the 
other hand, it may seem that what is done by priests and not by 
actors is pure and free from all shame. If this were so, however, no 
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one would ever have thought that these shameful displays should 
be celebrated in honour of the gods in the first place, and the gods 
themselves would never have required that they be exhibited to 
them. But men are in no way ashamed to perform such things in 
the theatres in honour of the gods, precisely because similar things 
are done in the temples. 

Finally: when our distinguished author was endeavouring to dis^ 
tinguish the civil theology from the mythical and the natural, as 
being a third and distinct kind, he wished us to understand that it 
is rather conditioned by both than separated from either. For he 
says that the writings of the poets are less than the people ought to 
follow, whereas those of the philosophers are more than it is profit¬ 
able for plain folk to investigate. ‘These things’, he says, "differ in 
such a way that not a few elements of both of them have been 
adopted into the civil theology. We shall, then, describe what the 
civil theology has in common with each of the others, as well as 
what is peculiar to itself; but we must keep company more with the 
philosophers than with the poets.’ The civil theology is therefore 
not wholly separate from that of the philosophers, Elsewhere, how¬ 
ever, when speaking of the genealogies of the gods, he says that 
the people are more inclined to believe the poets than the natural 
philosophers. In the former place, he speaks of what ought to be 
done; in the latter, of what is done. He says that the natural philos¬ 
ophers had written for the sake of utility, and the poets for amuse- 
ment. Thus, the things Trom the poets’ writings which the people 
ought not to follow are the crimes of the gods: which, nonetheless, 
amuse both the people and the gods. As he says, the poets write for 
the sake of amusement, not utility. Nevertheless, they write of such 
things as the gods desire and the people perform for them. 


7 Of the similarity and harmony of the mythical and 

civil theologies 

The mythical theology, then ~ that of the theatrical performances, 
full of unworthiness and vileness - is referred back to the civil: the 
whole of the mythical theology, rightly judged worthy of condem¬ 
nation and rejection, is a part of the civil theology, which is deemed 
worthy to be cultivated and observed! And it is not, as I have tried 
to show, an incongruous part, foreign to the body as a whole and 
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connected and fastened to it inappropriately. Rather, it is entirely 
consonant with it and most aptly joined to it, like a limb of the 
same body. Is this not dearly shown by the statues representing the 
form^ age, sex and appearance of the gods? The poets have Jupiter 
with a beard and Mercury without a beard; but do not the pontiffs 
have the same? Do not the actors and priests alike represent Priapus 
as having enormous private parts? When he stands still to be adored 
in the sacred places, is he different from when he runs about in the 
theatre to be laughed at? Saturn is (}ld and Apollo young when they 
are represented by actors; are they not just as much so in the statues 
which stand in the shrines? Why are Forculus, who presides over 
the doors^ and Limentinus, who guards the threshold, male gods, 
while Cardea, who keeps the hinge, a female? Are these things, 
which grave poets have found unworthy to be induded in their 
verses, not found in books which deal with divine things? Diana of 
the theatre bears arms; is Diana of the city a simple maiden? The 
Apollo of the stage is a performer on the harp; does the god of 
Delphi lack that art? 

But these things are honourable compared with the baseness of 
some of the others. What conception of Jupiter did those persons 
have who placed his nurse Amalthea in the Capitol?Did they not 
confirm the view of Kuhemerus, who wrote not with the imprecision 
of a storyteller, but as a diligent historian, that all such gods were 
originally men and mortals? And those who placed the gods called 
EpuJones as parasites at the table of Jupiter: what did they desire, 
if not to make fun of the sacred rites?’^ For if a comic actor had 
said that JupiteFs parasites were employed at his banquets, he 
would certainly have seemed to be seeking to provoke laughter. But 
Varro said it! - and he said it not while mocking the gods, but 
TOmmending them! This is attested by the fact that he wrote this 
in his books on things divine, not on things human; and not where 
he was describing the theatrical displays, but where he was 
explaining the laws of the Capitoline temple. In short, he is con¬ 
quered. and forced to confess that, just as men made the gods in 
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human form, so have they believed that the gods love the same 
pleasures as human beings. 

Nor, indeed, did the malign spirits neglect their task of deluding 
the minds of men and thus confirming these noxious opinions* 
Hence the tale of the custodian of the temple of Hercules who, at 
leisure and having nothing else to do, was playing dice with himself, 
one hand against the other* One hand represented Hercules and the 
other himself, and the understanding was that, if he won, he would 
use the temple funds to buy himself dinner and hire a w'hore, 
whereas, if victory went to Hercules, he would provide the same 
amount out of his own funds for the entertainment of Hercules. 
Then, when he was beaten by himself as though by Hercules, he 
gave to the god Hercules the dinner that he owed him and a very 
well-known prostitute, Larentina* She fell asleep in the temple and 
dreamed that Hercules had intercourse with her. He told her that 
she would receive her fee from the first young man whom she 
should meet as she left, and that she should believe this to have 
been paid to her by Hercules, The first person to meet her as she 
went out was a very wealthy young man called Tarutius, He loved 
her for many years; and, when he died, he left his property to her. 
Having in this way acquired a most ample fortune, and not wishing 
to seem ungrateful for a divine reward, she did what she believed 
would be most acceptable to the divine beings, and made the Roman 
people itself her heir* When she passed away, the will was found; 
and they say that, by such meritorious conduct, she gained divine 
honours,'^ 

If the poets were to invent stories of this kind, and if actors were 
to portray them, they would beyond doubt be said to belong to the 
mythical theology, and w'ould be judged worthy to be segregated 
from the dignity of the civil theology* But these shameful things 
are reported by so great a scholar as Varro as pertaining not to the 
poets, but to the people; not to actors, but to sacred things; not to 
theatres, but to the temples: not, that is, to the mythical theology, 
but to the civil. The actors do not fail to portray even the most 
ignoble acts of the gods by means of their comic art; but, clearly, 
the priests fail when, in thetr purportedly sacred rites, they endeav¬ 
our to portray the gods as having an honour which does not exist. 

'' Cf. Plutarch, Quaeit. 36; Aulus Gellius, Noct. Att , 6,7, 
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There arc the sacred rites of Juno, and these are celebrated on 
her belo^ed island of Samos,'® where she was given in marriage to 
Jupiter. There are the rites of Ceres, w'here Proserpine, carried off 
by Pluto, is sought. There ore the rites of Venus where her lover, 
the handsome youth Adonis, is lamented as slain by a boar’s tusk. 
There are the rites of the Mother of the gods where the beautiful 
youth Aids, loved by her and castrated because of a woman’s jeal¬ 
ousy, is mourned by those unfortunate men called GalH who are 
also castrated,'"' Since these things are more hideous than all the 
filth of the stage, why is it that men strive to separate the fables 
concerning the gods which the poets invent - that is, those things 
which belong to the theatre - from those things which they wish to 
say belong to the city, as though they w^ere separating unworthy 
and base things from things honourable and worthy? Indeed, we 
have more reason to thank the actors who have spared the eyes of 
men, and have not laid bare in public spectacles all the things which 
are hidden within the temple walls. 

And if those sacred rites which are brought out into the light are 
so detestable, what good is to be attributed to those which are 
shrouded in darkness? The rites which are enacted by castrated and 
effeminate men are indeed performed in secret; but our adversaries 
have certainly not been able to conceal the men themselves, so mis¬ 
erably emasculated and corrupted» Let them persuade whomever 
they can that some sacred act is being performed through the agency 
of such men, who, as they cannot deny, are deemed to be holy and 
occupied with sacred business. We do not know what they do; but 
we know by whom such things are done. And we know' what things 
are enacted on the stage. To be sure, no castrated or effeminate 
man has ever appeared there, even as one of a chorus of harlots. 
But, nevertheless, even those stage plays are performed by base and 
infamous persons; for, indeed, they ought not to be performed by 
honest men. What sacred rites are they, then, for the performance 
cf which holiness has chosen such persons as not even the obscenity 
of the stage has admitted to its company? 


Cf. Virgil, Aen., T,i5f. 

Cf Ovid, Fait., Bk 11,7; Bk vn,35. 
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8 Of the interpretations in terms of natural 
phenomena which learned pagans endeavour to put 
forward on behalf of their gods 

But all these things, our adversaries say^ have certain physical 
interpretations; that is, interpretations in terms of natural phenom¬ 
ena ” as if in this discussion we were seeking physics rather than 
theology, which is an account not of nature, but of God. For 
although the true God is God not by opinion but by nature, none¬ 
theless all nature is not God. For there is certainly a nature of man 
and beast and tree and stone, but none of these is God. If, however, 
when we discuss the rites of the Mother of the gods, the first prem¬ 
iss of the interpretation is that the Mother of the gods is the earth, 
why do we seek further? Why consider anything else? What gives 
clearer evidence in support of those who say that all those gods 
were once men? For if the earth is their mother, surely they are the 
sons of earth. In the true theology, however, the earth is the work 
of God, not His mother. 

In whatever way their sacred rites may be interpreted and 
referred to natural things, however, it is not according to nature but 
against nature, that men should pose as women. Yet this morbidity, 
this crime, this indecency to which men of vicious morals will 
hardly confess under torture is included among those sacred rites. 
Again, if these rites, which are convicted of being more filthy than 
the indecencies of the theatre, are excused and made pure by 
interpretations which show' that they signify things of nature, why 
are the fictions of the poets not similarly excused and purified? For 
many have interpreted these also in the same fashion. Some have 
gone so far as to explain the most frightful and abominable story 
that they tell, that of how Saturn devoured his children, by saying 
that the long duration of time, signified by the name Saturn, con¬ 
sumes all that it begets.^ Or else, as the same Varro conjectures, 
that the name Saturn is related to the seeds which fall back once 
more into the earth from which they arise. Others give other expla¬ 
nations in this case; and so similarly with the rest of this theology. 

Yet this theology is called mythical, and is reprehended, cast off 
and condemned, together with all such interpretations pertaining to 

“ Cf. Bk [v,io. 
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it, not only by the natural theology, A^^hich belongs to the philos¬ 
ophers, but also by the civil theology with which we are dealing, 
which is asserted to belong to cities and peoples. And it has been 
judged worthy of repudiation because it has invented unworthy sto¬ 
ries of the gods. This has come about, no doubt, because the most 
acute and learned men who have written on the subject understood 
that both theologies - that is, the mythical and the civil - ought to 
be condemned, but dared not condemn the latter, though they did 
the former. Thus, they proposed the former for blame, and they 
showed the latter to be very like it. This was done not in order that 
the latter might be chosen and held in preference to the former, but 
in order that it might be understood as worthy to be rejected with 
it, so that, when both of them had been brought into contempt, but 
without peril to those who feared to condemn the civil theology', 
that theology w'hich they called natural might find its place in better 
minds. For the civil and the mythical theologies are both civil and 
both mythical. Both will be found to be mythical by anyone who 
prudently examines the vanities and obscenities of both. And both 
will be found to be civil by anyone who attends to the fact that 
the theatrical performances pertaining to the mythical theology are 
included in the festivals of the civic gods and in the divine rites of 
the cities. 

How, then, can the power to give eternal life be attributed to any 
of those gods whose own images and ceremonies show how closely 
they resemble in form, age, sex, dress, marriages, generations and 
rites those mythical gods who are openly condemned? In all of these 
respects, it is understood either that they were once men, that 
sacred rites and solemnities have been instituted to honour the life 
and death of each of them, and that this error has been implanted 
and confirmed by demons; or that they are themselves most unclean 
spirits who have used every occasion to creep into men’s minds and 
deceive them. 


9 Of the offices of the individual gods. 

What? Those offices of the divine beings, doled out so meanly and 
minutely, by reason of which, our adversaries say, each one of them 
ought to be supplicated for his own particular kind of service (we 
have already said much on this subject, although by no means all): 
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are not these more consistent with comic foolery than with divine 
dignity? If anyone should employ two nurses for an infant, one to 
give nothing but food to him and the other nothing but drink, as 
the Romans employed two goddesses for this purpose, Educa and 
Potina, he would certainly seem to be foolish, and to be behaving 
like a comic actor in his own home. They wish to say that Liber is 
so called from ‘relieving’ [Uheramentum\ because it is thanks to his 
good offices that men find relief through the ejaculation of semen 
when they have intercourse. And they say that same service is per¬ 
formed for w^omen by Libera (whom they believe to be the same as 
Venus) when they also emit seed. And it is for this reason that they 
place an image of a certain part of the male body in the temple of 
Liber, and of the female in that of Libera. To these things, they 
add female attendants for Liber, and also wine, to excite lust. Thus, 
the Bacchanalia used to be celebrated with the greatest madness: so 
much so that Varro himself confesses that the Bacchantes could 
not have done such things had they not been deranged in mind. 
Subsequently, however, these things displeased a Senate composed 
of saner minds, and it commanded that they be abolished.^' In this 
instance, perhaps, they at last came to perceive how much power 
unclean spirits have over the minds of men when they are taken to 
be gods. Such things certainly could not be done in the theatres; 
for there, though men act out plays, they do not go mad (although 
to have gods who take delight in such plays is very like being mad). 

Moreover, what of the distinction that Varro draws between the 
religious and the superstitious man? He says that a superstitious 
man fears the gods, whereas a religious man does not fear them like 
enemies, but venerates them like parents. He also says that the gods 
are so good that they are more ready to spare the guilty than harm 
the innocent, Yet he mentions that there are three gods employed 
to protect a woman after childbirth, lest the god Silvanus come in 
by night and distress her. To signify the presence of these guard¬ 
ians, three men go about the thresholds of the house at night, and 
they first smite the threshold with an axe, then with a pestle, and, 
third, they sweep it with a broom. Thanks to the display of these 
symbols of agriculture, the god Silvanus is prevented from coming 
in. For trees are not felled or pruned without iron tools; nor is grain 

Hvy, 3^,1 s . 
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ground without a pestle; nor is the harvested grain heaped up with¬ 
out a broom. From these three things come the names of the three 
gods: Intercidona, from cutting with an axe [interdsio]^ Pilvtmnus, 
from the pestle [pilum]^ and Deverra, from the broom which is used 
to sweep [deverrere]. These were the three gods by whom the new' 
mother was to be preserved from the power of the god Silvanus. So 
the protection of the good gods would not avail against the malice of 
a harmful one unless there were several of the former to one of the 
latter! Or unless the former fought to repulse the rough, horrid, 
uncultivated, forest-dwelling god with the symbols of agriculture 
which are, as it were, his enemies! Is this the innocence of the gods, 
then? Is this their concord? Are these the deities needed to secure 
the health of cities: deities more ridiculous than the things which 
are laughed at in the theatres? 

When a man and a woman are united by the yoke [iugum] of 
marriage, the god Jugatinus is invoked. So far, so good. But the god 
Domiducus is then invoked to lead the bride home [domum ducere]. 
And the god Domitius is employed to install her in the house 
[domum ire]. The goddess Manturna is added, to ensure that she is 
to remain [manere] with her husband. What more is required? Let 
human modesty^ be spared: when a proper privacy has been secured, 
let the desires of flesh and blood run their course. Why fill the 
bedchamber with a swarm of deities when even the wedding attend¬ 
ants have departed? What is more, it is filled in this way not in 
order to secure a greater regard for modesty' by the presence of the 
gods, but so that the woman, being of the weaker sex, and made 
bashful by novelty, may with their assistance surrender her virginity 
without any difficulty. For the goddess Virginensis is there, and 
the father-god Subigus, the mother-goddess Prema, the goddess 
Pertunda, and Venus, and Priapus. What is this? If, at any rate, the 
man, labouring at his task, needed to be helped by the gods, might 
not some one god or goddess have been sufficient? Would not Venus 
alone have been equal to the task? For her name is said to be derived 
from the fact that it is not without force [vi non sine] that a woman 
ceases to be a virgin. If there is any shame among men, even if 
there is none among the gods, why, when a newly married couple 
believe ffiat so many gods of both sexes are present and viewing the 
proceedings, are they not so overcome with modesty that he is less 
aroused, and she made even more reluctant? And certainly, if the 
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goddess VirgiTiensis is present to unfasten the virgin’s girdle; and if 
the god Subigus is present to ensure her husband will be able to 
subdue [suhi^ere] her successfully; and if the goddess Prema is there 
to press her down \premere] once she has submitted, so that she will 
not struggle - then what is the goddess Pertunda doing here? Let 
her blush and go forth; let the husband himself have something to 
do. It is surely dishonourable for any but him to do the act which 
is her name. But perhaps she is tolerated because she is a goddess 
and not a god. For if she were believed to be a male, and hence 
called Pertundus, the husband would require more assistance to 
defend his wife’s chastity against him than the newly delivered 
woman does against the god Silvanus. But what am I saying? For 
Priapus is also there, and he is all too masculine. On his immense 
and most horrible phallus the newly married woman used to be 
required to sit, according to the most honourable and religious 
custom of the matronsl 

Let the authors whom we are here considering go on and endeav¬ 
our with all the subtlety they can to distinguish between the civil 
and the mythical theology. Let them, that is, distinguish between 
cities and theatres, temples and stages. Let them distinguish 
between the rites of the pontiffs and the songs of the poets as 
though they were distinguishing the honest from the base, the true 
from the false, the grave from the frivolous, the serious from the 
laughable, the desirable from the undesirable. We understand what 
they do, They know that the theatrical and mythical theology 
derives from the civil and is reflected, like an image of it in a mirror, 
by the songs of the poets. Thus, having eitpounded what they dare 
not condemn, they assault and condemn that image of it instead; 
and they do this so that those who understand their intention may 
themselves detest the very face itself of which the other is an image, 
The gods themselves, however, seeing their own face in the same 
mirror, as it were, take such delight in it that who and what they 
are is all the more clearly seen in both image and original. And, 
for this reason, they have with terrible commands compelled their 
worshippers to dedicate the indecencies of the mythical theology to 
them, to place these things among their solemn festivals, and to 
hold them up as things divine. In so doing, they show themselves 
all the more plainly to be unclean spirits. They have caused the 
theology of the theatre, which is abject and condemned, to be part 
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ind parcel of the civil theology, which is chosen and approved, even 
though the whole of their theology is wicked and false, and contains 
within itself only imaginary gods. One part of it is contained in the 
writings of the priests, the other in the songs of the poets. Whether 
it also has other parts is another question, I think that I have now 
sufficiently show'n, within the terms of Yarrows classification, that 
the theolog}^ of the city and of the theatre both belong to the one 
civil theology. Hence, since both are similarly base, absurd, 
unworthy and false, God forbid that any truly religious man should 
hope for eternal life from either the one or the other. 

Finally, it is Varro himself who recalls and enumerates the gods, 
beginning with a man’s conception. Their number begins with 
Janus, goes on to the death of the aged man, and doses with the 
goddess Naenia, who is invoked with song it the funerals of the 
old. Varro then shows that there is another series of gods wFo do 
not pertain to man himself, but to the things which concern man¬ 
kind, such as food and clothing and whatever else is necessary to 
this life. With regard to all of these, he shows what is the special 
task of each, and for the sake of what each of them ought to be 
petitioned. But in all this careful enquiry he never shows us or 
names any gods whom we should ask for eternal life - which is the 
one special reason why we are Christians. 

I’hus, when Varro so carefully expounds and reveals the civil 
theology, showing that it is similar to the unworthy and shameful 
mythical theology, and demonstrating also that the mythical the- 
ologj^ is part of the civil, who is so stupid as not to understand 
that he is endeavouring to prepare a place in men’s minds for 
the natural theology, which, he says, belongs to the philosophers.? 
He does this in a subtle way, by so reprehending the mythical 
theology that, though he does not dare to reprehend the civil 
openly, he shows that the latter is reprehensible merely by 
expounding it. Thus, when both have been condemned by men 
of right understanding, the natural theology alone remains as 
worthy of choice. And with this subject I shall, with God’s help, 
deal in its proper place. 
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10 Of the liberty of Seneca, who condemned the 
civil theology more vehemently than Varro did the 

mythical 

But the freedom that Varro lacked when he did not dare openly to 
condemn the civil theology in the way that he did in the similar 
case of the theatrical was not lacking - or, at least, not cntirel) so - 
in Annaeus Seneca, who, as we learn from not a few sources, flour-* 
ished in the time of our apostles. This freedom was present in his 
writings, even though it was not present in his life. For in the book 
that he composed against superstitions^^ he condemns the civil and 
urban theology much more copiously and vehemently than Varro 
does the theatrical and mythical. For when he deals with images he 
says: 

They dedicate to beings who are holy, immortal and inviolable 
images made of the most worthless and motionless matter. 
They give them the appearance of men or beasts or fish, or a 
mixture of both sexes, or different bodies combined. They are 
called divine beings; but if they should happen to receive breath 
and we were suddenly to encounter them, they would be called 
monsters. 

Then, a little later, while commending the natural theology, and 
when he had summarised the views of certain philosophers, he puts 
a question to himself and says: 

At this point, someone will say, ‘Am I to believe that the heaven 
and the earth are gods, and that some are above the moon and 
others below it? Am I to listen to Plato or to Strabo the Peripa¬ 
tetic, one of whom has it that God is without a body and the 
other that He is without a soul?’” 

And he answers as follows: 

What, then, finally? Do the dreams of Titus Tatius or Romulus 
or Tullus Hostilius seem to you any truer? Cloacina was conse¬ 
crated as a goddess by Tatius, and Picus and Tiberinus by 
Romulus, while Hostilius made gods of Panic and Pallor, the 
most ignoble passions of mankind: one of which is the motion 


“ This work is not extant, cf. Tertullian, Apf^i, t2. 
Cf. Plato, Phaedrvs^ 86a; Cicmi, De not. 
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of a frightened mind and the other not even a disease, but a 
colour Would you rather believe that these are divine beings, 
and receive them into heaven? 

And how outspoken he is when he writes of the crucJ and shame¬ 
ful rites themselvesl 'One man\ he says, 

cuts off his male organs; another slashes his arms. What can 
they fear from the gods when angry if they use such means to 
win their favour w'hen propitious? But gods who wish to be 
worshipped in this way do not deserve to be worshipped at all. 

So great is the fury of a niind disordered and driven from its 
seat that it employs means to placate the gods which have never 
been used even by those men of the most abominable ferocity 
whose cruelty is embodied in fable. Tyrants have mutilated the 
limbs of some of their subjects, but they have never required 
anyone to mutilate his own. Some men have been castrated to 
serve the lust of a king; but no man has done this to himself, 
with his own hands, at a lord^s command. They slash them¬ 
selves in the temples and make supplication with their own 
wounds and blood. If anyone has leisure to investigate what 
such men do and what they suffer, he will find things that are 
so indecent for men of honour, so unworthy of free men, so 
unlike those of sane men that, if their number were fewer, no 
one would doubt that they w^re mad. Now, however, the 
number of the insane is the defence of their sanity. 

Next, Seneca calls to mind those things which are customarily 
done in the Capitol; and here, with great frankness, he argues that 
no one would believe that such things could be done other than by 
fools or madmen. In the rites of the Egyptians, the loss of Osiris 
is first mourned and then, shortly thereafter, his reappearance is 
celebrated with great joy. Though both his loss and his recovery 
are fictitious, the sorrow' and joy of men who have lost nothing and 
found nothing are nonetheless expressed as though they were real. 
'But there is', he says, 

a fixed time for this madness, and it is tolerable to go mad once 
a year. Go to the Capitol, however, and you will be ashamed 
of the folly there made public and of the offices which a 
deluded madness has assigned to itself One man is telling Jup¬ 
iter the names of his votaries; another announces the hours; 
another is his bather; another his anointer: that is, with empty 
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gestures of his arms he imitates the act of anointing. There are 
women who arrange the hair of Juno and Minerva - even 
though, as they move their fingers after the fashion of hair¬ 
dressers, they are standing far away not only from the images 
of the goddesses, but even from the temple. There are some 
women w'ho hold a mirror. There are men who call upon the 
gods to stand bail for them, and some w'ho hold up documents 
to them and explain their case. A celebrated principal comic 
actor, but by then a broken down old man, used to act out a 
mime each day in the Capitol - as though the gods would take 
pleasure in viewing that for w'hich men had ceased to care. 
Every kind of artisan sits there to devote himself to the immor¬ 
tal gods. 

A little further on he continues: 

Rut these men, even though the service w^hich they offer to the 
gods is useless, at least do nothing wicked or infamous. There 
are women, however, who sit in the Capitol and believe that 
Jupiter is their lover. These do not fear even the glare of Juno, 
who is, if you wish to believe the poets, much given to anger. 

Varro did not have the freedom to speak thus. He dared to con¬ 
demn only the poetic theology, and not the civil, which Seneca 
hacks to pieces. But if we attend to the truth of the matter, temples 
in which such rites are performed in reality are worse than theatres 
in which they are feigned. And so, as regards these rites of the civil 
theology, Seneca would rather see the wise man adopt the course 
of excluding them from his private religion while feigning respect 
for them in his actions. For he says: ‘The wise man will observe all 
these things as commanded by the laws, but not as pleasing to the 
gods.’ And a little later he asks: 

If we even join divine beings in a marriage, and no very holy 
orie, between brother and sister, what of it? We marry Bellona 
to Mars, Venus to Vulcan, and Salacia to Neptune. Some, how¬ 
ever, we leave celibate, as if no match could be arranged for 
them. Then again, some of them are widows, such as Popu- 
lonia, Fulgora and the goddess Rumina; but it is no wonder 
that these should lack a suitor. As for all that ignoble swarm 
of gods which has been assembled by the long age of ancient 
superstition: let us adore these, 

he says, ‘but let us also remember that that their worship is more a 
matter of formality than of realit> \ 
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On this view, therefore, neither law nor custom established any¬ 
thing in the civil theology which either pleased the gods or per¬ 
tained to reality- But though Seneca was, as it were, made free by 
philosophy, yet, because he was a distinguished senator of the 
Roman people, he nonetheless worshipped what he condemned, did 
w'hat he deplored, and adored what he blamed. Philosophy, clearly, 
had taught him something great: not to be superstitious in the 
world, but to do in the temple w'hat he certainly would not do in 
the theatre. It had taught him to imitate the part of an actor for the 
sake of the laws of cities and the customs of mankind. This was all 
ihe more damnable in that he acted out his lying part in such a w'ay 
that the people deemed him to be acting truthfully. An actor, at 
least, would rather amuse the people by playing than deceive them 
by cheating. 


11 What Seneca thought of the Jews 

Among the other superstitions of civil theology, Seneca also con¬ 
demns the religious practices of the Jews, and especially the Sab¬ 
bath. He affirms that it is to their disadvantage to introduce one 
day of rest into every seven, because they thereby lose almost a 
seventh of their life in inactivity, and also because they have suf¬ 
fered much loss by failing to act in times of emergency. He ventures 
to mention the Christians, who were then already very hostile to 
the Jews, only in neutral terms, for fear of praising them against 
the ancient traditions of his fatherland, or, perhaps, of condemning 
them against his own will. It is in speaking of the Jews that he says: 
‘Meanwhile, the customs of this most accursed race have achieved 
such strength that they are now received in all lands: the conquered 
have given laws to the conquerors.’ He shows surprise when he 
speaks thus, because he W'as ignorant of what was being WTought by 
divine providence. But he then adds a statement which indicates 
more dearly what he thought of the nature of the religious practices 
of the Jews: ‘The Jews, however, understand the origins of their 
rites, whereas the greater part of the Roman people do not know 
why they perform theirs.’ 

But as to why, or to what extent, the religious institutions of the 
Jews were established by divine authority and then, in the fullness 
of time, and by that same authority, taken over by the people of 
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God to whom the mystery of eternal life has been revealed: these 
are matters of which 1 have spoken elsewhere, especially when argu¬ 
ing against the Manichacins/^ They must be spoken of again in 
this work, in a more suitable place. 


12 That when the vanity of the gods of the nations 
has been exposed, it cannot be doubted that they are 
unable to bestow eternal life on anyone, for they 
cannot help us even in this temporal life 

There arc, then, three kinds of theology, which the Greeks call 
mythical, physical and political, but which in T.atin are called fabu¬ 
lous, natural and civil. And eternal life is to he hoped for neither 
from the fabulous, which even those who worship the many false 
gods have most freely condemned; nor from the civil, which is con¬ 
victed of being a part of the fabulous because it is found to be very 
similar to it, or even worse. But perhaps there is some{me for w'hom 
what has been said in this book is not enough. Let him, then, also 
add to it the many arguments found in the earlier books, and 
especially the fourth, on God as the giver of felicity.For to w’hat 
but felicity should men consecrate themselves for the sake of eternal 
life, if felicity were a goddess?^^’ But it is not a goddess; it is a gift 
of God. To what God, then, should we consecrate ourselves, if, 
w’ith godly love, we cherish the prospect of that eternal life in which 
there is true and full felicity, if not to the giver of felicity? In view 
of what has been said, no one, 1 think, will suppose that any of the 
gods of Rome is the giver of felicity. For when they are worshipped 
so vilely, and when they are still more vilely angered if they are not 
so worshipped, those gods confess themselves to be unclean spirits. 

How, then, could a god who cannot give felicity give eternal life? 
For by eternal life we mean that state in which there is felicity 
w'ithout end. For if a soul is living in eternal pain, with w hich those 
unclean spirits w^ill themselves also be tortured, that is eternal death 
rather than eternal life; for there is no greater or worse death than 
when death never dies. For since the soul was created immortal and 


Advenui Faustum Manichaeum^ 6,7, 
Cf. [v,26, 

'' Cf. Bk IV, 18 , 
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cannot by its nature be without life of some kind, its utmost death 
is alienation from the life of God in an eternity of punishment. 
Eternal life, therefore - that is, a life of endless felicity - is given 
by Him alone Who gives true felicity. And since this is something 
which those gods whom the civil theology worships are shown to 
be unable to give, they ought not to be worshipped even for the 
sake of temporal and earthly things, as we jiave shown in the pre¬ 
ceding five books, still less for the sake of the eternal life which is 
to come after death, as we have shown in the present book also, 
with the others reinforcing what we say. But, since the force of 
inveterate custom has very deep roots, if it should seem to anyone 
that I have not argued the case sufficiently to show that this civil 
theology deserves to be rejected and shunned, let him turn his 
attention to another book which, with God’s help, is to be added to 
this one. 
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Preface 

I am here endeavouring most diligently to uproot and extirpate 
depraved and ancient opinions which the long-continued error of 
the human race has implanted deeply and tenaciously in the dark 
places of the soul; for these opinions are hostile to the truth of 
godliness. In performing this task, my own small ability is aided by 
the cooperation of the grace of the true God. Those whose intel¬ 
lects are nimbler and superior, for whom the previous books are 
sufficient - indeed, more than sufficient — must bear with me 
patiently and equably for the sake of others, and not deem 
superfluous what they now feel is not necessary for themselves. For 
we are here proclaiming a matter of the very first importance: 
namely, that the true and truly holy Divinity, even though He fur¬ 
nishes us with the help necessary for the frail life that we live now, 
should nonetheless be sought and worshipped not for the transitory 
vapour of this mortal life, but for the sake of the blessed life to 
come, which is nothing less than eternal. 

I Whether, since it is clear that deity is not to be 
found in the civil theology, we are to believe that it 
is to be found among the select gods 

This Divinity, or, as we may call it, Deity (for this is a word which 
our Christian authors do not hesitate to use in order to render more 
accurately the Greek word theutes)'" - this Divinity or Deity does 
not exist in the civil theology as described by Marcus Varro in 
sixteen books. In other words, it is not possible to arrive at the 
felicity of eternal life by worshipping gods of the kind established 
by the cities, nor by the kind of worship that was offered to them. 
Anyone not yet persuaded of this by the sixth book which we have 
just completed will, perhaps, when he has read this one, have 
nothing further to desire in order to dispose of this question. 

For it is possible that someone will suppose that the select and 
principal gods dealt with by Varro in his last book, of which we 

’ Cf, Bkx,i. 
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have so far said little^ are at any rate worthy to be worshipped for 
the sake of the blessed life which is nothing less than eternal. As to 
this, I do not say what Tertullian said, perhaps more wittily than 
truly: that "if some gods are "selected’, like onions, then surely the 
others are rejected as bad’.'" I do not say this, for I see that some 
can be chosen even from among the select for a greater and more 
excellent office: as in the army, where, when recruits have been 
chosen, some are chosen again for a more exacting kind of armed 
military service. In the Church also, when some persons are chosen 
[diguntur] to be at the head, this certainly does not mean that the 
rest are rejected, for all good and faithful men are rightly called 
"elect’. Again, in building a bouse, corner-stones are selected; but 
this does not mean that the rest are rejected, for they are assigned 
to some other parts of the structure.' Some grapes are chosen to be 
eaten; but we do not reject the rest, which we leave for drinking. 
There is no need to pursue the matter further, since the point is 
clear. The selection of certain gods from among many, then, does 
not mean that either he who wrote on the subject, or the worship¬ 
pers of the gods, or the gods themselves, should be reproached. 
Rather, wc should turn attention to the question of who these selea 
gods are, and for what purpose they appear to have been selected. 

2 Who the select gods are, and whether they are 
held to be exempt from the duties of the lower gods 

These, then, are the gods whom Varro commends as select in the 
course of his one book on the subject: Janus, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Genius, Mercury, Apollo, Mars, Vulcan, Neptune, Sol, Orcus, 
Liber Pater,^ Tellus, Ceres, Juno, Luna, Diana, Minerva, Venus, 
Vesta. There are twenty all told: twelve male and eight female. 

Are these divine beings called select because the functions which 
they perform in the world are greater, or because they have become 
better known to the people and so receive a greater degree of 
worship.? If it is because of the greater tasks which are performed by 
them m the world, we ought not to find them among that plebeian 

^ Ad nat.^ 2,9. 

^ nf- Psalm irS,22, 

^ Cf. Bk VI, 9, Horace, Eput 2,1,5; Cicero, Di nat. dear., 2,24,62, 
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multitude of deities, as it were, to whom minute and trifling tasks 
are deputed. Yet, first of all, at the conception of a foetus, at which 
moment all the tasks begin which are minutely distributed among 
the divine beings, Janus opens the way for the receiving of the seed. 
Saturn is there also, by reason of the seed itself. Liber is there, who 
brings relief to the male by the ejaculation of semen; and Libera, 
whom our adversaries wish to say is also Venus, confers the same 
blessing on the woman, when she also is relieved by the emission 
of seed. Al) these are among those called select. But the goddess 
Mena is there too: she presides over the menstrual flow; and, though 
she is the daughter of Jupiter, she is obscure nonetheless. But this 
province of regulating the menstrual flow is also assigned to Juno 
herself by the same author in his book on the select gods. She, 
indeed, is the queen of the select gods; yet here, as Juno Lucina, 
she presides over the same blood in company with the same Mena, 
her step-daughter. Also present are two exceedingly obscure gods, 
Vitumnus and Sentinus, one of whom bestows life and the other 
sensation upon the foetus; and although these two are entirely 
obscure, they surely bestow much more than do all those noble and 
select gods. For, surely, without life and sensation, what is the 
whole of that object carried in the mother’s womb but a most 
worthless thing, comparable to slime and dust? 

3 That no reason can be discovered why some gods 
are called select, since the performance of more 
exalted functions is deputed to many inferior gods 

For what reason, then, were so many select gods compelled to per¬ 
form such very minor tasks, in which they are surpassed, in the 
munificence of what they distribute, by Vitumnus and Sentinus, 
whom ‘an obscure fame has concealed’?^ For the select god Janus 
confers access: a door, as it were,, for the seed; the select Saturn 
confers the seed itself; the select Liber confers the emission of seed 
on men, and Libera, who is also Ceres or Venus, confers the same 
gift upon women. The select Juno — not alone, but in company with 
Mena - confers the menstrual flow, in order that what has been 
conceived may grow; yet it is the obscure and unknown Vitumnus 

^ Virfil, 5,302. 
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who confers life^ and the obscure and unknown Sentinus who con¬ 
fers sensation, which two things are as much superior to the others 
as they are themselves inferior to intellect and reason, For just as 
those creatures who ernploy reason and intellect are undoubtedly 
better than those who live and feel like cattle, without intellect and 
reason, so also are those creatures which are gifted with life and 
sensation rightly placed above those which neither live nor feel, 
.^nd so Vitumnus the life-giver and Sentinus the sense-giver ought 
rather to have been regarded as select gods than Janus, who opens 
the way for the seed, and Saturn, the giver or sower of the seed, 
and Liber and Libera, who cause the seed to move and be emitted. 
For the seed is unworthy even to be thought of until it attains to 
life and sensation. Yet these select gifts of life and sensation are not 
given by select gods, but by certain unknown, and, having regard 
to their dignity, neglected gods. 

But it may be replied that Janus has power over all beginnings, 
and therefore that the opening made for conception is not unworth¬ 
ily attributed to him; that Saturn has power over all seeds, and 
therefore that the sowing of human seed cannot be considered apart 
from his activity; that Liber and Libera preside over the releasing 
of all seeds, and so also over those which pertain to the procreation 
of mankind; and that Juno has charge of ail purgations and births, 
and therefore does not neglect the purgation of women and the 
births of human beings. In this case, let our adversaries ask them¬ 
selves what answ^er they should give in the case of Vitumnus and 
Sentinus: whether they wish them also to have power over all things 
which live and have sensation. If they do, then let them consider in 
how sublime a position they are about to place these two gods. For 
to be bom from seeds is to be born on the earth and from the earth, 
whereas, in their opinion, life and sensation are also attributes of 
the heavenly gods. But if, on the other hand, they say that Vitumnus 
and Sentinus are placed in charge only of those things which come 
alive in the flesh and are served by its senses, then why does not 
that god who makes everything live and feel also give life and sen- 
.^tion to the flesh, bestowing this gift upon everything bom as part 
of his universal activity? And, in this case, what need is there of 
Vitumnus and Sentinus.? But if these extreme and lowest things so 
to speak, have been entrusted by a god who presides universally 
over hfe and sensation to the other gods as to servants, are these 
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select gods themselves so destitute of servants that they could not 
find any to whom they in turn might entrust such things? Are they^ 
in spite of all the nobility for which they were, it seems, worthy to 
be selected, compelled to do their work alongside the ignoble ones? 
Juno is a select goddess and a queen, and the sister and wife of 
Jupiter; yet she is also Iterduca for children, and performs this task 
alongside the most obscure goddesses Abeona and Adeona. In the 
same sphere as Abeona and Adeona, our adversaries have placed 
the goddess Mens, She gives to boys a good mind; yet she is not 
ranked among the select gods — as if anything greater could be given 
to a man than a good mind! Juno, however, is placed among the 
select gods because she is Iterduca and Domiduca - as if it were of 
any advantage to make a journey and return home again if the mind 
is not good! But the goddess w'ho bestows the gift of a good mind 
was never placed among the select gods by those who made the 
selection, even though she ought indeed to have been preferred to 
Minerva, to whom, in this minute distribution of tasks, they 
assigned the memory of boys. For who will doubt that it is far better 
to have a good mind than a good memory, no matter how great its 
capacity? For no one is bad who has a good mind; but some of the 
worst of men have a marvellous memory, and they are so much the 
worse because they cannot forget the wicked things of which they 
think. Yet Minerva is among the selea gods, while Mens is hidden 
in the common ruck. What shall I say of Virtue? What of Felicity? 
Of these I have already said much in the fourth book.^ Although 
our adversaries held these to be divine, they did not wish to assign 
them a place among the select gods; yet they did assign such a place 
to Mars and Orcus: the one a god who causes death, and the other 
one who receives the dead. 

We see, then, that in these little tasks, which are distributed, each 
to each, to so many gods, even the select gods work like the Senate, 
in co-operation with the lower class. Also, we find that some gods 
who were not thought in the least worthy to be selected have charge 
of far greater and better things than do those who are called select. 
And so we are left to conclude that the latter have been called select 
and principal not because they are outstanding in the tasks which 
they perform in the world, but because they have chanced to 

' BL R, 21; 23. 
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become better kno\^n to the people. Hence Varro himself says that 
it has fallen to some father-gods and mother-gods^ as it does to 
some men, to be obscure. If, therefore. Felicity perhaps ought not 
to have been placed among the select gods, since these attained their 
nobility not by merit, but by fortune. Fortune certainly should have 
been giver a place among them; or, rather, before them; because 
they say that this goddess bestows her gifts on each man not accord¬ 
ing to any rational principle, but as chance may decide. She should 
have held the highest place among the select gods; for it is especially 
among them that she shows what she can do: we see that they have 
been selected not for any outstanding virtue or rational happiness, 
but by that random power of fortune which her worshippers believe 
that she wields. 

For that most distinguished author Sallust is perhaps thinking of 
the gods as well as of men when he says: ‘But undoubtedly Fortune 
rules in all things: she renders all things famous or obscure more 
according to caprice than according to truth.For our adversaries 
can find no reason why, though both are consecrated as divine 
beings, Venus should be famous and Virtue obscure; for their merits 
are not to be compared. Or, if a divine being has deserved a place 
of honour because more people seek after it - for more people seek 
Venus than Virtue - then why is the goddess Minerva famous and 
the goddess Pecunia obscure?^ For more members of the human 
race are tempted by greed than by knowledge of the arts. Indeed, 
even among those who are craftsmen you seldom find a man who 
does not practise his art for the sake of pecuniary reward; and a 
higher value is always placed upon the end for which a thing is done 
than upon the means by which it is done. If, then, this selection of 
gods was made according to the judgment of the ignorant multitude, 
why was the goddess Pecunia not preferred to Minerva, since it is 
for the sake of money [pecunia'\ that there are many craftsmen? If, 
on the other hand, the selection is due to a few wise men, why was 
Virtue not preferred to Venus, when reason by far prefers the 
former to the latter? 

Ac any rate, as I have already said, if Fortune herself, as those 
who attribute most influence to her believe, rules in all things and 


^ CatiC 8j. 

^ Cf, juvenal, 
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renders all things famous or obscure more by caprice than by truth; 
and if she has contrived to exercise so great a power even over the 
gods as to render those of them famous whom she would, and those 
obscure whom she would, according to her own capricious judg 
ment: then she certainly ought to occupy a pre-eminent place 
among the select gods, since she has such a pre-eminent power over 
them. Or are we to suppose that she cannot occupy such a place, 
and that this is simply because Fortune herself has had an adverse 
fortune? She has, then, acted against herself; for, while making 
others noble, she has not ennobled herself. 

4 That the inferior gods who have not been rendered 
infamous bv scandals have been better dealt with 

41* 

than the select gods whose many shameful deeds are 

celebrated 

But anyone who values distinction and renown might congratulate 
those select gods and call them fortunate, if he did not see that they 
have been selected more to suffer injury than to receive honour. 
For that swarm of lower gods was protected by its very lack of 
nobility from being overwhelmed with scandal. Certainly, we laugh 
when we see assigned to them the duties which are distributed 
among them according to the fancies of human opinion. They are 
like those who collect small portions of the public revenue, or like 
workmen in the street of silversmiths, where one vessel passes 
through the hands of many craftsmen before it emerges perfect, 
although it could have been perfected by one perfect craftsman. But 
many craftsmen are employed in this way only because it is thought 
better for each pan of an art to be learned by a single workman 
quickly and easily, so that all are not be compelled to acquire the 
whole art slowly and with difficulty. 

I'here is, however, hardly one of these non^select gods to be 
found who has brought infamy upon himself by any crime. By con¬ 
trast, there is hardly one of the select gods who has not received 
upon himself the mark of some notable scandal. The latter have 
descended to the humble tasks of the obscure gods; but the obscure 
gods have not risen to the sublime crimes of the select ones. As it 
happens, there does not readily occur to me anything that might 
tend to the condemnation of Janus; and perhaps he was, indeed, 
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such a one as lived more innocently than the rest, and more 
removed from crime and disgrace. He received the fleeing Saturn 
with kindness, and he divided his kingdom with his guest in such 
a way that each of them founded a city: the one Janiculum, and the 
other Satumia.'^ But the Romans, eager for every kind of unseem¬ 
liness in the worship of the gods, and hnding his life to be without 
disgrace, disgraced him by giving him an image of monstrous 
deformity, making him sometimes two-faced and sometimes, as it 
were, double, with four faces,Or was it, perhaps, their wish that, 
since most of the select gods had lost face through the perpetration 
of shameful deeds, Janus himself should appear with more faces, to 
match his greater innocence? 


5 Of the more secret doctrine of the pagans, and 
their naturalistic explanations 


But let us hear, rather, our adversaries^ own naturalistic interpre¬ 
tations, by means of which they endeavour to disguise their dis¬ 
graceful and miserable error with the appearance of profounder doc¬ 
trine. First of all, Varro commends these naturalistic explanations 
so highly as to say that the men of old invented the images, attri¬ 
butes and adornments of the gods precisely so that, when those who 
had approached the mysteries of the doctrine had seen these visible 
things with their eyes, they might also see with their mind the soul 
of the world and its parts: that is, the true gods. He also says that 
those who made the images of the gods in human form seem to 
have believed that the mortal mind which exists in the human body 
is very similar to the immortal mind. It is as if vessels were placed 
to represent the gods: as, for example, a wine-jar might be placed 
in the temple of Liber, to signify wine, that which is contained 
being signified by that which contains. Thus, the rational soul was 
signified by an image which had a human form, because the human 
form is, so to speak, the vessel in which that nature is wont to be 
contained which they wish to attribute to God, or to the gods. 

These are the mysteries of doctrine to which that most learned 
man Varro penetrated, so that he might bring them forth into the 
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light. But, O most acute of men, have you lost among those myster¬ 
ies that prudence by which you once soberly judged that those who 
first set up images for the people diminished the reverence of their 
citizens and added error, and that the ancient Romans honoured 
the gods more purely when they were without images? When you 
ventured to speak thus against the Romans of later times, those men 
of old were your authorities. For if the most ancient Romans had 
also worshipped by means of images, perhaps you would have sup¬ 
pressed by the silence of fear your belief, however correct, that 
images should not have been established. And perhaps you would 
then have proclaimed all the more eloquently and loftily the myster¬ 
ies of doctrine which are concealed in such pernicious and vain 
images. But your soul, so learned and so clever - and for this reason 
1 grieve deeply for you - could never through those mysteries of 
doctrine have attained its God. It could never, that is, have attained 
the God by Whom, not with Whom, it was made; of Whom it is 
not a part, but a work: the God Who is not the soul of everything, 
but Who made every soul, and in Whose light alone, if it be not 
ungrateful for His grace, the soul is made blessed. 

But the remarks which we shall make presently will show what 
manner of things these mysteries of doctrine are, and how we are 
to value them. Meanwhile, this most learned man declares that the 
soul of the world and its parts are true gods; and from this fact we 
perceive that his theology as a whole - that is, the natural theology 
to which he attributes so much - has been able to extend itself only 
to the nature of the rational soul. He treats very briefly of natural 
theology in the introductory part of his last book, which he wrote 
concerning the select gods; and we shall now see whether he has 
been able in that book to bring this natural theology into agreement 
with the civil theology, If so, then the whole of theology is natural; 
and so what need was there to distinguish the civil from the natural 
with such great care? If the distinction was rightly made, however, 
then, since not even the natural theology which gives him so much 
pleasure is true - for although it has reached as far as the soul, it 
has not reached the true God Who made the soul - how much more 
abject and false is the civil theology, which is chiefly occupied with 
the nature of bodies! This much will be demonstrated by means of 
the interpretations of the civil theology itself, which Varro has 
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sought gut and explained with such care. It is now necessary to 
mention some of these. 

6 Of the opinion of Varro that God is the soul of the 
world, which nevertheless has in its various parts 

manv souls whose nature is divine 

The same Varro, then, still in his preliminary remarks concerning 
natural theology', says that, in his judgment, God is the soul of the 
world, which the Greeks call the eosmos^ and that this world itself 
is God. But, he says, just as a wise man, though formed of body 
and soul, is nonetheless called wise by virtue of his soul, so the 
world is called God by virtue of its soul, even though it too consists 
of soul and body. Here, Varro seems after a fashion to confess that 
there is one God. In order to introduce more, however, he adds 
that the world is divided into two parts, heaven and earth; that the 
heaven is twofold, because divided into aether and air; that the earth 
is divided into water and land; and that, of these, aether is the 
highest, air second, water third and earth fourth. All these four 
parts are full of souls: immortal souls in the aether and air, and 
mortal souls in water and on land. From the highest circle of the 
heavens to the circle of the moon there are aetherial souls, the stars 
and planets; and these arc not only understood to be heavenly gods, 
but are also seen as such. Then, between the orbit of the moon and 
the highest region of cloud and wind, there arc aerial souls; these, 
however, are seen not with the eyes, but with the mind, and they 
are called Heroes and Lares and Genii. This, briefly stated, is the 
natural theology which Varro sets forth in his introductory remarks, 
and which pleased not only Varro, but many other philosophers 
besides; and we must discuss it more carefully when, with God’s 
help, we have completed what remains to be said of the civil the¬ 
ology, as far as it concerns the select gods. 

7 Whether it was reasonable for Janus and Terminus 

to be separated into two divine bein^ 

Who, then, I ask, is the Janus from whom Varro takes his starting- 
point? Our adversaries reply. He is the world. This, at any rate is 
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a short and clear answer. Why, then, is it said that the beginnings 
of things belong to him, while their ends belong to mother deity 
whom they call Terminus? For they say that it is by reason of 
beginnings and ends that these two gods have tw'o months dedicated 
to them in addition to the ten which begin with March and go on 
to December: January to Janus, and February to Terminus. This, 
they say, is the reason why the Termimlia are celebrated in the 
same month, February, as the sacred purification is made which 
they call Februum^ from which the month receives its name,^^ Do 
the beginnings of things belong to the world, then, which is Janus, 
but not the ends, so that a second god is appointed over the latter? 
Will they not admit that all the things which, they say, begin in 
this world also come to an end in this world? What a vain thing it 
is, to give Janus only the power to do half a task, yet to give his 
image a double face! 

Would not this double face be much more elegantly interpreted 
if they were to say that Janus and Terminus are the same, and to 
devote one face to beginnings and the other to ends? For anyone 
who acts must took to both, and he who does not look back to the 
beginning at every stage of his activity does not look forward to the 
end. Hence, it is necessary for the intention that looks forward to 
be connected with the memory that looks backwards; for he who 
forgets what he has begun will not find a way to finish it. If the 
Romans had believed that the blessed life is begun in this world but 
perfected outside the world, and so assigned to Janus - that is, to 
the world - only the power over beginnings, then surely they would 
have placed Terminus above him, and would not have shut that 
same Terminus out from the number of the select gods. Yet, even 
as it is, when the beginnings and ends of merely temporal things 
are assigned to these two gods, they still ought to give more honour 
to Terminus; for the joy is greater when anything is brought to 
perfection, whereas things begun are always full of anxiety until 
they are brought to their end. He who begins anything chiefly seeks, 
strives after, expects and desires this end; nor does he exult in some¬ 
thing begun until it is brought to completion. 


'' Cf, Ovid, Fast.^ 2,639^; Plutarch, ig; Varro, De ling. Lat , 6,33f. 
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8 For what reason the worshippers of Janus have 
made his image with two faces yet sometimes wish it 

to be seen with four 

But now let an interpretation of the two-faced image be pro¬ 
pounded. Our adversaries say that Janus has two faces, one in front 
and one behind, because our open mouth seems to resemble the 
world. Hence the Greeks call the palate ouranos;^^ and^ Varro says, 
some Latin poets have called the sky paiatum.^^ From this hollow 
space in the mouth there is, they say, a way out, towards the teeth, 
and a way in, towards the throat, Behold what has befallen the 
world for the sake of a Greek or poetical w'ord for our palate! What 
does this have to do with the soul, or with eternal life? Let us 
worship this god solely for the sake of our saliva, for which a door 
opens in both directions under the heaven of the palate: one to 
swallow it down and the other to spit it out. What, indeed, is more 
absurd? For we do not find in the world itself two doors opposite 
to one another, through which it may either admit anything into 
itself or cast it out from itself; yet from our mouth and throat, 
which do not resemble anything in the world, they compose an 
image of the world in Janus merely because of the palate, to which 
Janus bears no resemblance. 

And when they make an image with four faces and call it a 
‘double Janus^ they interpret this as meaning the four quarters of 
the world, as though the world looked out upon anything external 
ro itself, as the four faces of Janus do. Moreover, if Janus is the 
world, md the world consists of four quarters, then the image of 
Janus with two faces is false; or, if it is true because the expression 
Eiast and West is also understood to mean the whole world, then, 
when we call the other two quarters ‘North and South’, will some¬ 
one say that the world is double, just as they call Janus with four 
faces a double Janus? In the case of the two-faced Janus, they did 
at least find a similitude of the world expressed in terms of a man’s 
mouth, But they have no way at all of explaining how four doors, 
open for entry and exit, express any such similitude: unless, that is' 
Neptune should come to their aid and throw them a fish which, in 
addition to the opening of its mouth and throat, also has gills to the 

Cf. Aristotle, De part, ammal.., 1,17. 
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right and left! But still no soul escapes this vanity through all these 
doors, except the soul which hears the Truth say: ‘I am the door,”^ 

9 Of the power of Jupiter, and his likeness to Janus 

But let our adversaries now explain how they would have us under¬ 
stand Jove, who is also called Jupiter. He is the god, they say, who 
has power over the causes by which anything comes about in the 
world; and how great a thing this is is attested by that most noble 
line of Virgil: ‘Happy is he who has come to understand the causes 
of things.”" Why, then, is Janus placed before him.^ Let that most 
acute and learned man Varro answer us. ‘Because’, he says, ^begin^ 
nings are in the power of Janus, and last things are in the power of 
Jupiter. Jupiter is therefore rightly held to be the king of all; for 
last things are greater than first things, since, though the first take 
precedence in time, the last things surpass them in dignity.’ This 
would have been rightly said if the distinction in question were one 
between the beginning of an act and its fulfilment. To set our is the 
beginning of an act and to arrive is its fulfilment; to commence to 
learn is the beginning of an act, and the acquisition of knowledge 
is its fulfilment; and so, in all cases, beginnings come first and 
fulfilment comes at the end. But this is a matter which has already 
been discussed in connexion w-ith Janus and Terminus. The causes, 
however, which are assigned to Jupiter, are efficient causes, not 
effects; nor can it be at all the case that such causes are preceded 
in time by things done, or by the beginnings of such things. For 
that which causes is always prior to that which is caused; and so, 
though the beginnings of things done may pertain to Janus, they are 
nonetheless not prior to the efficient causes which our adversaries 
attribute to Jupiter. For just as nothing occurs, so does nothing 
begin to occur, unless it is preceded by an efficient cause. 

If this is the god who has in his power all the causes of all the 
natures which have been made, and of all natural things, and if the 
people call him Jupiter and worship him with such insults and vile 
calumnies as they do, then they are implicated in a sacrilege more 
dreadful than if they believed that there is no god at ail. Hence, it 
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would be better for them to bestow the name of Jupiter upon some 
other god: upon one worthy of wicked and shameful honours. Let 
them substitute some vain fiction as the object of their blasphemy, 
just as Saturn is said to have been given a stone to devour instead 
of his son. Let them do this rather than saying that this Jupiter is 
both Thunderer and adulterer: one who rules the whole world yet 
gives himself up to such great dishonour; one w'ho has nature and 
the highest causes of all natural things w'ithin his power, yet who 
does not have good intentions of his owm. 

Next, 1 ask, what place among the gods do our adversaries now 
assign to this Jupiter, if Janus is the world? For the true gods, as 
Varro defined them, are the soul of the world and its parts; and, 
according to this, whatever does not fall within this definition is 
therefore not a true god. Will they say, then, that Jupiter js the soul 
of the world and that Janus is his body: that is, the visible world? 
If they say this, they will have no reason for calling Janus a god, 
since, on their own account, the body of the world is not a god: it 
is the soul of the world and its parts that are gods. Thus, the same 
Varro clearly states his belief that the soul of the world is God and 
that the world itself is God; but, he adds, just as a wise man, though 
composed of both soul and body, is called wise by virtue of his soul, 
so the world, though it consists of both soul and body, is called 
God by virtue of its soul. The body of the world, therefore, is not 
God, Rather, its soul alone is God; or, if its body and soul taken 
together are God, it is God not by virtue of its body, but by virtue 
of its souk If Janus is the world, therefore, and if Janus is God, will 
our adversaries say of Jupiter, in order that he too may be God, 
that he is some part of Janus? It is more usual to attribute the 
whole universe to Jupiter: hence the saying, ‘Ail things are full of 
Jupiter. 

If, therefore, Jupiter is to be a god, and, above all, if he is to be 
the king of the gods, they must deem him to be nothing other than 
the world, so that he may rule over the other gods who are, accord^ 
ing to them, his parts. Again, in that book De cultu deotutn which 
he wrote in addition to his other works, the same Varro interprets 
certain lines of Valerius Soranus in a way which is consistent with 
the view that Jupiter is the world. The lines in question are these: 
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‘Almighty Jupiter, begetter of kings and things and gods; mother of 
the gods also: one God comprising all-’ In that same book, Varro 
expounds these words as follows* The one w^ho emits seed, he says, 
is called male; the one who receives it, female; and Jupiter is the 
world, who both emits all seeds and receives them into himself it 
is with good reason’, says Varro, ‘that Soranus wrote of Jupiter as 
both begetter and mother, and with no less good reason as one God 
comprising all. For the world is one, and that one world contains 
all things within itself.’ 

10 Whether Janus and Jupiter are rightly 
distinguished from one another 

Since Janus is the world, therefore, and Jupiter is the world, yet 
the world is one, why are there two gods, Janus and Jupiter? Why 
do they have separate temples, separate altars, different rites and 
dissimilar statues? Is it because power over beginnings and power 
over causes are two different things, and that the former power 
receives the name of Janus and the latter that of Jupiter? But if one 
man has power over two different things or with respect to two 
different arts, should we speak of two different judges or craftsmen 
because the pow'ers are different in each case? So, therefore, when 
one god has power over beginnings and over causes also, is it neces¬ 
sary to suppose that he is two gods because beginnings and causes 
are two things? If, however, our adversaries consider that this is a 
proper distinction, then let them also say that Jupiter himself is as 
many gods as there are additional titles which they have given him 
by reason of his many powers; for all the things from which those 
additional titles are derived are very numerous and diverse. I shall 
mention a few of them* 

11 Of the additional titles of Jupiter^ which are held 
to refer not to many gods^ but to one and the same 

god 

The Romans have called him Victor, Invictus, Opitulus, Impulsor, 
Stator, Centumpeda, Supinalis, Tigillus, Almus, Ruminus, and by 
other names too numerous to list. They have applied these 
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additional titles to the one god by reason of diverse causes and 
powers; yet^ although he has so many functions^ they have not 
required him to be as many gods. He conquers all; he is 
unconquered; he brings help to the needy; he has the power to 
impel, to halt, to establish, to overthrow; like a beam, he maintains 
and^ sustains the world; he nourishes all things, and he feeds all 
animals by the mma^ that is, by the breast* As we see, there are 
among these things some that are great and others that are small; 
yet one god is supposed to perform them all. The causes of things 
and their beginnings, by reason of which our adversaries have 
wished to say that the one world is two gods, Jupiter and Janus, 
are, I think, more closely related to one another than are the main¬ 
taining of the world and the giving of the breast to animals. Even 
for two tasks so different in power and dignity as these, however, 
no need was felt for two gods; for the one Jupiter was called Tigillus 
with respect to the first and Ruminus with respect to the second, I 
do not say that it would have been more suitable for Juno rather 
than Jupiter to profTer the breast to sucking animals, especially 
when there was also a goddess Rumina to help and serve her in this 
task. For I think it may be replied that Juno herself is none other 
than Jupiter, according to those verses of Valerius Soranus, where 
it is said: ‘Almighty Jupiter, begetter of kings and things and gods; 
mother of the gods also, one god comprising all.’ Why, then, was 
he called Ruminus, when, if we were perhaps to seek more dili¬ 
gently, we should find that he is also that goddess Rumina? When 
we considered the case of one stalk of wheat, we rightly thought it 
unworthy of the majesty of the gods that the care of the knots 
should pertain to one god and that of the sheath to another. How 
much more unworthy is it, then, that the care of one trivial task - 
namely, the nourishing of animals from the breast - should require 
the power of two gods: one of whom is Jupiter himself, the king of 
all things! What is more, he performs this task not with his own 
wife, but with some obscure Rumina. It may be, however, that he 
himself IS indeed Rumina; Ruminus for sucking males, perhaps, and 
Rumma for females. I would have said that the Romans would not 
have wished to attach a female name to Jupiter, were it not for the 
fact that he is called both begetter and mother in those verses of 
Valerius Soranus. Also, I have read that, among his other titles, he 
is called Pecunia, one of the goddesses whom we found among those 
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minor deities of wtiom we have already spoken in the fourth bookJ^ 
But let them answer this: since both males and females have money, 
why is he not called both Pecunia and Pecunius, as he is called 
Rumina and Ruminus? 


12 That Jupiter is also called Pecunia 

How elegant, indeed, is the account which the Romans have given 
of this name! ‘And he is called Pecunia’, Virro says, ‘because all 
things are his\ What a marvellous reason for naming a divine being! 
Indeed, for a god to whom all things belong to be called Money is 
most vile and insulting. For what are all those things worth which, 
taken together, men possess under the name of money, in compari¬ 
son with everything that is contained in heaven and on earth? But 
no doubt it was avarice which assigned this name to Jupiter, so that 
whoever loved money might seem to love no ordinary god, but the 
king of all things himself. It would be a very different matter if 
Jupiter were called Riches; for riches are one thing and money 
another: we call men rich who are wise, just and good, even if they 
have little or no money. It is by reason of their virtues that they are 
rich, because, through them, they are content with what they have 
even if the things necessary for bodily life are lacking. The greedy, 
however, are poor, for they are always grasping and always wanting. 
No matter how enormous the amount of money they can command 
may be, no matter how great its abundance, they cannot do anything 
but want- And we rightly call the true God Himself rich: not, of 
course, in money, but in all power. Therefore, though people with 
plenty of money are called rich, they are inwardly poor if they are 
greedy. By the same token, those who lack money are called paup¬ 
ers; but they are inwardly rich if they are wise. 

What, then, is the wise man to make of a theology which bestows 
upon the king of the gods the name of something ‘which no wise 
man has ever desired’?''* For if there were anything wholesome and 
pertinent to eternal life to be Jeamt from this doctrine, how much 
more readily would the god who rules the world have been called 
by it not Money, but Wisdom, the love of which purges the soul 
from the defilement of greed: that is, from the Jove of money! 

Bk IV, 24. 
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13 That when it is explained what Saturn i& and 
what Genius is, we learn that they and Jupiter are 

one and the same 

But why say mor^ of this Jupiter, if it is true that all the other gods 
arc to be equated with him? - in which ease the opinion that there 
are many gods is vacuous, since, if they are deemed to be his parts 
or powers, he himself is all of them. And this opinion is equally 
vacuous if it is thought that the animating force supposedly diffused 
throughout all things receives the names of the various gods from 
the parts which the mass of this visible world combines within itself, 
and from the manifold operations of nature. 

What, for instance, is Saturn? ‘He is one of the principal gods’, 
says Varro, ‘who has lordship over the sowing of all seeds’. But did 
not Varro’s exposition of those vetses of Valerius Soranus establish 
that Jupiter is the world, and that he emits all seeds from himself 
and receives them into himself? It is Jupiter, then, who has lordship 
over the sowing of all seeds. And what is Genius? The god’, says 
Varro, ‘who is set over, and who has power over, everything that is 
begotten’. But do not our adversaries believe that nothing else has 
this power except the world, which was called Jupiter, the begetter 
and mother? And when, in another place, Varro says that a ‘genius’ 
is the rational soul of each man, that each individual therefore has 
one, and that the soul of the world is God, he brings us back to the 
same conclusion: that we are to believe that the soul of the world 
itself is a universal ‘genius’, and that this is what they call lupiter. 
For if every genius is a god, and if the soul of every man is a 
geniusit follows that the soul of every man is a god. And if the 
very absurdity of this conclusion compels even our adversaries to 
reject it, then it remains for them to give the name Genius, in this 
singular and pre-eminent sense, to the god whom they call the soul 
of the world: that is, to Jupiter, 

14 Of the offices of Mercury and Mars 

They have not, however, found a way of equating Mercury and 
Mars with any parts of the w'orld and with the working of God in 
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tlie world's elements; and so they have set them over the works of 
men at least as the ministers of speech and warfare respectively* But 
if Mercury wields power over the speech of the gods also — that is, 
if Jupiter speaks according to the will of Mercury, or has received 
from him the faculty of speech - then Mercury is lord of the very 
king of the gods: which is clearly absurd. If, however, it is powder 
over human speech only which is thought to be assigned to Mer¬ 
cury, then it is impossible to believe that Jupiter is willing to 
descend 10 giving the breast not only to children, but to animals 
also - for which reason he is called Ruminus - yet is unwilling to 
have the care of our speech, by reason of which we excel the beasts, 
assigned to him. For this reason, then, it would seem that Jupiter 
and Mercury are the same. 

But perhaps it is the faculty of speech itself which is called ‘Mer¬ 
cury', as certain things which are said tn interpretation of the name 
suggest. For it is said that he is called Mercury, which means ‘He 
who runs between', because speech runs between men. Also, he is 
called Hermes in Greek because speech, or interpretation, which 
certainly pertains to speech, is called hermenem by the Greeks.^" 
Hence also, he presides over business transactions, because speech 
passes between sellers and buyers. Again, the wings on his head and 
feet signify that speech flies through the air like a bird; and he is 
called a messenger because language is the messenger which pro¬ 
claims ail our thoughts. If, therefore, Mercury is the faculty of 
speech itself, then, by our adversaries' owm admission, he is not a 
god. But, though they make gods for themselves who are not even 
demons, still, when they pray to unclean spirits, they are possessed 
by those w'ho are not gods, but demons. 

Again, because they could not find any element or part of the 
world for Mars either, where he might perform some natural w'ork 
or other, they have called him the god of war, which is a work of 
men, and not a work of the most desirable kind. If, therefore. Fel¬ 
icity were to give everlasting peace, Mars would have nothing to 
do. But perhaps war itself is called Mars, just as speech is called 
Mercury; in which case, it is again clear that he is not a god. Would 
that it were equally true that there were no war to be falsely called 
a godl 
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15 Of certain stars, to which the pagans have given 

the names of their gods 

But perhaps these gods are the stars which have been called by their 
names. For the pagans call one star Mercury and, again, another 
Mars. But there is also a star called Jupiter; yet, for them, the world 
is Jupiter. There is also a star called Saturn; yet they give to him a 
task of no small importance: namely, responsibility for ail seeds. 
There also is the brightest of all the stars; that which they call 
Venus; yet they wish to say that the goddess Venus is also the moon. 
Moreover, Venus and Juno are rivals for that most brilliant star, as 
though it w'ere another golden apple; for some say that the morning 
star belongs to Venus, and some to Juno. As always, however, 
Venus conquers. For by far the greater number assign that star to 
Venus: so much so that there is hardly anyone to be found who 
holds the opposite view. 

But who can keep himself from laughing when they say that 
Jupiter is the king of all, yet his star is so far surpassed in brightness 
by that of Venus? For his star should have been as much more 
brilliant than the rest as he himself is more powerful. Our adver¬ 
saries reply that Jupiter looks as it does because the star which is 
thought to be more dim is in fact higher and much more remote 
from the earth. If, then, the greater dignity deserves the higher 
place, why is Saturn still higher in the heavens than Jupiter? Was 
the vain fable w hich made Jupiter the king not able to reach as far 
as the stars? And has Saturn at least been permitted to obtain in 
the heavens what he could not obtain either in his own kingdom or 
in the Capitol? Moreover, why did Janus not receive some star? If 
it is because he is the world and all the stars are in him, the world 
is also Jupiter’s, yet he has one. Or did Janus come to the best 
arrangement he could, and accept the extra faces which he has on 
earth in place of the one star that he does not have in t!ie heavens? 

Again, if it is only as stars that Mercury and Mars are deemed 
to be parts of the world, and so can be reckoned as gods ^ for, of 
course, speech and war are not parts of the world, but activities of 
men - why have the Romans not established any sacred rites or 
temples for Aries and Taurus and Cancer and Scorpio and the rest 
which they number as celestial signs and which consist not of single 
stars, but each of them of many stars? These, they say, arc located 
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in the highest part of the heavens, where a more constant motion 
imparts to the stars an invariable course. Why, then, have they not 
recognised these as gods, I do not say among the select gods, but 
nut even among the, as it were, plebeian gods? 


16 Of Apollo and Diana and the other select gods 
whom they wish to call parts of the world 

Although our adversaries wish to say that Apollo is a diviner and 
physician, still, to give him a place as some part of the world, they 
say that he is also the sun and, similarly, that his sister Diana is the 
moon and the guardian of roads (which is why they choose to call 
her a virgin, for a road produces nothing). And both of them have 
arrows, because those two heavenly bodies shoot their rays from the 
heavens to the earth. They choose to call Vukan the fire of the 
world. Neptune the water of the world, and Dis Pater (that is, 
Orcus) the earthy and lowest part of the w'orld. Liber and Ceres 
they place over seeds - the former over male seeds and the latter 
over female; or the one over moist seeds and the other over dry. 
And all this together is referred back to the world: that is, to Jupiter, 
who was called the begetter and mother because he emitted all seeds 
from himself and received them into himself. Sometimes, however, 
they wish to say that this same Ceres is the Great Mother, and then 
they say that she is nothing else but the earth, and that she is also 
Juno; and therefore they attribute to her the secondary causes of 
things. It is Jupiter, however, who is called the begetter and mother 
of the gods, because, according to them, the whole world itself is 
Jupiter’s. Minerva also, because they placed her over human arts 
yet did not find even a star in which ro set her, they have said to 
be either the highest part of the aether, or even the moon. Again, 
Vesta herself they have supposed to be the greatest goddess of all, 
because she is the earth; yet they have also believed that the milder 
fire of the world - that which readily belongs to the use of mankind, 
not the more violent kind of Vulcan - is to be assigned to her. And 
in this way they wish to say that all those select gods are this world: 
some of them being the whole of it, and some of them its parts. For 
instance, Jupiter is the whole of it, whereas Genius, the Great 
Mother, Sol and Luna (or, rather, Apollo and Diana), are parts of 
it. And sometimes they make one god many things, and sometimes 
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one thing many gods. Many things are one god in the case of Jupiter 
himself; for the whole world is held and said to be Jupiter, and the 
sky is Jupiter, and a planet is Jupiter, Again, Juno is the mistress 
of secondary causes, and Juno is the air, and Juno is the earth, and, 
if she could overcome Venus, Juno would also be a star. Similarly, 
Minerva is the highest part of the aether, and Minerva is also the 
moon, which they deem to he at the lowest limit of the aether. But 
they also make one thing into several gods; for the w'orld is both 
Janus and Jupiter, and so too the earth is Juno and the Great 
Mother and Ceres. 

17 That even Varro himself declared his own 
opinions of the gods to be ambiguous 

And as wdth those things which I have cited as examples, so with 
all the rest: they complicate rather than explain. They rush hither 
and thither, first to one side, then to another, as errant opinion 
impels them; so that even Varro preferred to doubt everything 
rather than to affirm anything. For, having completed the first of 
his last three books concerning the certain gods, and having, in the 
second of these, begun to speak of the uncertain gods, he says: 

1 ought not to be reproached when, in this book, I set down 
doubtful opinions concerning the gods. For if anyone supposes 
that a firm judgment can or should be given, let him give one 
for himself when he has heard what I have to say. For my own 
part, I can more easily be bd to doubt what 1 have said in the 
first book than to bring what 1 shall write in this one to any 
final conclusion. 

Thus, he renders uncertain not only what he says concerning the 

uncertain gods, but also what he has to say concerning the certain 
gods. 

Then, in his third book concerning the select gods, after an initial 
discussion of as much of the natural theology as he thought neces¬ 
sary by way of introduction, he comes to the vanities and insane 
lies of the civil theology; and, here, he is not only lacking the guid¬ 
ance of the truth of things, but is also oppressed by the authority 
of tradition. He says: ‘I shall in this book write of the public gods 
of the Roman people, to whom they have dedicated temples, and 
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whom they have signahy honoured by many adornments. But, writ¬ 
ing after the fashion of Xenophanes of Colophon, I shall give an 
account of my opinions, not of what I know; for, in these matters, 
man has opinions, but only God has knowledge/'' 

It is not, then, an account of things understood or firmly believed 
that Varro diffidently promises when about to describe the insti¬ 
tutions of men, but of things which are only matters of opinion and 
doubt. There were things that he knew: that there is a world, that 
heaven and earth exist, that heaven is resplendent with stars, that 
the earth is fertile with seeds, and things of this kind; and he also 
believed with firm conviction that this whole mass of nature is ruled 
and governed by a certain invisible and prepotent force. But he 
could not with the same conviction affirm that Janu.s is the W'orJd; 
nor could he find out how Saturn was both the father of Jupiter 
and yet had been made the subject of Jupiter as king; and other 
such things. 

18 A more believable account of how pagan error 

became established 

A more hclievablc account is rendered of these gods when it is said 
that they were men, and that sacred rites and solemn festivals were 
established for each one of them, according to his genius, character, 
actions and circumstances, by those who chose to w^orship them as 
gods. These rites, creeping little by little into the souls of men - 
souls which resemble the demons in their eagerness for theatrical 
displays — spread far and wfide as the poets adorned them with lies 
and deceitful spirits seduced men to accept them. For it is more 
likely that some ungodly young man, longing to rule, or afraid of 
being slain by an ungodly father, dethroned his father, than that 
Varro’s interpretation of the story of Saturn’s overthrow is correct: 
that Saturn was overthrown by his son Jupiter because cause, W'hich 
belongs to Jupiter, comes before seed, w'hich belongs to Saturn. If 
Varro’s version were the true one, Saturn could never have been 
first, nor could he have been the father of Jupiter; for the cause 
always precedes the seed and is never generated from the seed. But 
whenever even the ablest men attempt to dignify the most vain 
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fables or human deeds by giving naturalistic interpretations of them, 
they suffer such difficulties that we are compelled to grieve over 
their vanity also, 

19 Of the interpretations by means of which a reason 
for worshipping Saturn is contrived 

‘They say\ Varro remarks, ‘that Saturn was wont to devour his 
offspring. This, however, means that seeds return to the place 
whence they came. And when’, he says, ‘a lump of earth was placed 
before him to be devoured instead of Jupiter, this signifies that, 
before the usefulness of ploughing was discovered, seeds were 
buried in the earth by the hands of men.’ The earth itself, therefore, 
and not the seeds, should have been called Saturn; for it is the earth 
which, in a manner of speaking, devours what she has produced, 
because the seeds which have sprung from her return again to be 
received into her. And as for the story that Saturn received a lump 
of earth in place of Jupiter: how is thU supposed to show that seeds 
w^ere covered with soil by the hands of men? How can it be true 
that, because it was covered with earth, the seed was not devoured 
like other things? Varro seems to assume that he w'ho placed the 
soil took away the seed, as Jupiter is said to have been stolen from 
Saturn when the lump of earth was placed before him; for, surely, 
the seed would have ^en devoured ail the more thoroughly had it 
been covered by the soil. On this view', however, Jupiter is the seed, 
and not, as we said a moment ago, the cause of the seed. 

But what are we to do with men who, because they are inter¬ 
preting foolish things, cannot find anything wise to say? 'Saturn’, 
Varro says, ‘has a sickle, because of agriculture’. When he was king, 
however, agriculture did not yet exist; and therefore (according to 
the interpretation of the fables given by that same Varro) his times 
were regarded as the earliest, because the first men lived on such 
seeds as the earth brought forth spontaneously. But perhaps he 
received the sickle when he lost the sceptre, so that he who in the 

earliest times was a leisured king became a toiling labourer under 
the rule of his son! 

Next, Varro says that certain peoples, such as the Carthaginians, 
habitually sacrificed children to Saturn, and that others, such as the 
Gauls, also sacrificed adults, and that this was done because the 
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human race is the best seed of What need is there to say more 
of this most cruel vanity? Let us, rather, notice this and cling to it: 
that these interpretations have no reference to the true God, Who 
is a living, incorporeal and immutable being, from Whom is to be 
sought a life blessed for all eternity. Rather, they have their end in 
things corporeal, temporal, mutable and mortal. 

Varro says: ^When, in the fable, Saturn castrated his father 
Uranus, this signifies that the divine seed belongs to Saturn and 
not to Uranus.’ What this means, as far as we can understand it, is 
that nothing in heaven is produced from seed. But lo! If he is the 
son of Uranus, then Saturn is the son of Jupiter; for our adversaries 
are careful to affirm on countless occasions that Jupiter is the 
heaven* So it is that those things which do not come from the Truth 
often overthrow one another themselves, even when no one assails 
them, Varro also says that Saturn was called Kronos, which, in the 
Greek language, signifies a period of time, without which, he says, 
a seed cannot be fruitful. These and many other things are said 
concerning Saturn, and all refer to seed* But surely Saturn, with 
such great power, should have been equal to the task of caring for 
seed by himself. Why are other gods required for this task, 
especially Liber and Libera (that is, Ceres)? Yet of these gods and 
their relation to seed Varro says as many things as if he had said 
nothing of Saturn, 


20 Of the rites of the Eleusinian Ceres 

Now among the rites of Ceres, those of Eleusis are renowned, for 
they were regarded among the Athenians as being the most noble. 
Varro gives no interpretation of these except in relation to grain, 
which Ceres discovered, and to Proserpine, whom Ceres lost when 
Orcus carried her off, and who, he saj's, signifies the fertility of 
seed. When this fertility departed at a certain season and the earth 
was mournful by reason of its barrenness, the belief arose that the 
daughter of Ceres - that is, the fertility^ which had been named 
Proserpine from proserpere^^ - had been carried off by Orcus and 
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imprisoned in the underworld. This circumstance was celebrated 
with public mourning. Then, when the same fertility returned once 
more, there was joy at Proserpine’s return, and for this reason the 
rites were instituted* Varro then says that many things are taught 
in her mysteries, all of which pertain to the discovery of grain. 

21 Of the wickedness of the rites celebrated in 

honour of Liber 

Now come the rites of Liber, whom the Romans placed over liquid 
seed and, for this reason, nor only over the juice of fruits, of which, 
in a certain sense, wine holds the first place, but over the semen of 
animals also, As to these rites, it is wearisome to speak at great 
length of the depth of wickedness which they have plumbed; not 
too wearisome, however, given that our adversaries are so proud in 
their stupidity, Among other things which I am compelled to omit 
because of their number, Varro says that certain rites of Liber were 
celebrated in Italy w'hich were of such unrestrained wickedness that 
the shameful parts of the male were worshipped at crossroads in his 
honour. This, indeed, was not even done in secret, to preserve at 
least some modesty, but with an unconcealed display of baseness, 
For, during the days of the festival of Liber, this obscene member, 
placed on a little trolley, was first exhibited with great honour at 
the crossroads in the countryside, and then conveyed into the city 
itself. In the town of Lavinium, the whole of one month was 
assigned to Liber, during the days of which all men made use of 
the most obscene language, until the member was carried through 
the forum and brought to rest in its own place; and upon this dis¬ 
honourable member it was necessary that the most honourable 
matron should publicly place a crown. In this way, it seems, the 
god Liber w'as to be propitiated, in order to secure the growth of 
seeds and to repel enchantment from the fields; a matron was com¬ 
pelled to do in public what even a prostitute would not have been 

allow ed to do m the theatres if there were respectable women in the 
audience! 

This was the reason, then, why Saturn was not believed to be 
sufficient by himself for the care of seeds: namely, so that the 
impure soul might find occasions for multiplying the gods; and sc 
that, being justly abandoned by the one true God for its impurity, 
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and being prostituted to the many false gods by reason of its avidity 
for greater impurity, it should call these sacrileges sacred^ and give 
itself up to be violated and polluted by hordes of foul demons. 


22 Of Neptune and Salacia and Venilia 

Now Neptune already had as his wife Salacia, who, they say, is the 
lower waters of the sea. Why, then, w'as Venilia also joined to him? 
For no reason, surely - for this was not necessary for the perform¬ 
ance of the sacred rites - other than the soul’s desire to multiply 
the number of demons to whom it might prostitute itself. But let 
us now^ examine an interpretation which has been put forw'ard by 
Varro, who seeks to silence our condemnation by rendering a satis¬ 
factory account of this splendid theology, ‘Veniiia\ he says, ‘is the 
wave w'hich comes to the shore; Salacia, that wiiich returns to the 
sea’. But w'hy are there two goddesses, when it is the same w'ave 
that comes in and goes out? Undoubtedly, what boils up here is the 
same furious lust after many gods. For though the water that comes 
in is not different from that which goes out, the soul is now^ defiled 
by two demons whom it has taken occasion by its vanity to invite; 
and when the soul goes out, it does not return, 

I ask thee, 0 Varro, or you others who have read so many of the 
writirgs of such wise men and boast that you have learned some 
great thing: interpret this in a manner consistent, 1 do not say with 
that eternal and immutable nature which alone is God, but at any 
rate with the soul of the world and its parts w^hich you regard as 
true gods, it is a somewhat more tolerable error that you have made 
that part of the soul of the world that permeates the sea into your 
god Neptune. But is the wave which comes to the shore and then 
returns to the sea two parts of the world, or two parts of the soul 
of the world? Which of you is so foolish as to think that this is not 
foolish? Why, therefore, have the Romans made two goddesses for 
you? Only because your wise forefathers have provided not that 
more gods should rule you, but that more demons should possess 
you: demons who take delight in such vanities and falsehoods! But 
why has that Salacia, according to this interpretation, lost the low-er 
part of the sea, where she was placed under her husband? For when 
you say that she is the wave that goes out, you place her on the 
surface. Is it, perhaps, that she is angry with her husband for taking 
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Venilia as a mistress, and so has excluded him from the upper parts 
of the sea? 

23 Of the earth, which Varro affirms to be a 
goddess, since the soul of the world, which is in his 
opinion God, permeates even this lowest part of its 
own body and imparts a divine force to it 

To be sure, there is only one earth, and we see it to he full of its 
own creatures; yet it is also a great mass among the elements, and 
the lowest part of the world. Why, then, do our adversaries wish to 
say that it is a goddess? Is it because it is fruitful? Why, in that 
case, are men not divine instead? - for it is they who make the earth 
fruitful by their cultivation; but by ploughing it, not adoring it. 
They say, however, that part of the soul of the world permeates the 
earth and makes it a goddess: as if it were not more evident, as a 
thing quite beyond question, that there is a soul in man; yet men 
are not held to be gods. Indeed — and this is to be more grievously 
lamented ^ men are, by a wondrous and miserable error, placed 
under beings who, though deemed worthy of worship and ador¬ 
ation, are not gods, and than whom men themselves are better. 

Certainly, Varro, in his book concerning the select gods, affirms 
that there are three grades of soul in the whole of nature. First, 
there is that which occurs in all the parts of a living body, and 
which has no sensation, but the power of life only. He says that this 
force in our bodies permeates the bones, the nails and the hair. By 
it, trees are nourished in the world, and grow even though they 
have no sensation, and live in a manner peculiar to themselves. The 
second grade of soul is that in which there is sensation; and this 
power extends to the eyes, ears, nose mouth and sense of touch. 
The third grade of soul is the highest, and is called mind; and, here, 
intelligence prevails. All mortal creatures apart from man lack this 
grade of soul, This part of the soul of the world, Varro says, is 
called God, while in us it is called genius. Moreover, the stones and 
the earth which we see in the world, to which sensation does not 
extend, are like the bones and nails of God; whereas the sun, the 
moon and the stars that we perceive, and by which He perceives, 
are His senses. Again, the aether is His mind, the force of which, 
extending to the stars, makes them also gods. 7'hat part of it which 
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flows through them into the earth makes the goddess Tellus, and 
that which flows still farther, into the sea and ocean, makes the god 
Neptune. 

Let Varro return, therefore, from that wLich he supposes to be 
natural theologj^, to which he retired to rest, ’when he grew weary 
of the twistings and turnings of his argument: let him return, I say; 
let him return to the civil theology, where I shall detain him for a 
little while in order to deal with it. I do not yet say that if the earth 
and stones resemble our bones and nails, they must resemble them 
in having no intelligence, just as they lack sensation. Nor do I say 
that, if our bones and nails arc said to have intelligence because 
they are in a man who has intelligence, he who says that these parts 
of the world are gods is as stupid as anyone would be who said that 
the bones and nails in us are men. These are points which are, 
perhaps, to be discussed with the philosophers. For the time being, 
however, I w'ish to approach him as a political man. For, though he 
may seem to have wished to lift up his head for a moment, as it 
were, into the freedom of natural theology , it is possible that, while 
still occupied with this book, and concerned with its execution, he 
nonetheless glanced aside and spoke as he did in order that no one 
should believe that his ancestors or other cities had been foolish in 
worshipping Tellus and Neptune. 

I say this, then; if there is a part of the soul of the world which 
permeates the earth, and there is only one earth, why has it not also 
made only one goddess, the one whom Varro calls Tellus? In which 
case, where will Orcus be, the brother of Jupiter and Neptune, 
whom the Romans call Dis Pater? Where will his wife Proserpine 
be, who, according to another opinion of Varro, set forth in the 
same book, is not the fertility of the earth, but its lowest pait.^ And 
if our adversaries say that a part of the soul of the world makes the 
god Dis Pater when it permeates the upper parr of the earth and 
the goddess Proserpine when it permeates the lower part, what will 
that Tellus be? For the whole of what Tellus was has now been 
divided into two parts and two gods, so that that no one can dis¬ 
cover what or where a third part may be: unless, that is, someone 
says that the two divine beings Orcus and Proserpine form the one 
goddess Tellus, and that they are not now three, but one or two. 
Nonetheless, they are still called three. They are held to be three, 
worshipped as three with their own altars, their own shrines, their 
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own rites, images and priests, and, by the same token, their own 
false demons who through these things defile the prostituted soul. 

Let our adversaries answer a further question: what part of the 
earth is permeated by a part of the soul of the world to form the 
god Tellum{j? None, says Varro; rather, one and the same earth has 
a dual power: a masculine, which produces seed, and a feminine, 
w'hich receives and nourishes it. Hence, it is called Tellus from the 
female power and Tellumo from the male. Why, therefore, did the 
pontiffs, as Varro himself indicates, add two more and perform 
divine service to four gods: Telius, Tellumo, Alter and Rusor? We 
have already spoken of Tell us and Teliumo; but why Alter? 
Because, Varro says, it is from the earth that all things born are 
nourished [aluntur]. And why Rusor? Because, he says, all things 
return again [r(/rsu^] to the same place. 


24 Of the additional names of Tellus and their 
meanings, which, though they signify many things, 
should not be thought to confirm the opinion that 

there arc many gods 

By reason of this fourfold power, therefore, the one earth ought to 
have had four additional names, but not to have been made into 
four gods. The one Jupiter has many titles, and the one Juno has 
rnany titles, in all of which the manifold powers belonging to a 
single god or goddess are said to be expressed. This multitude of 
titles does not, however, make a multitude of gods. But just as 
sometimes the vilest women grow weary and repent of the hordes 
of lovers whom they have sought in their lust, so the soul which 
has become vile and prostituted itself to unclean spirits, and which 
loves to multiply for itself gods to whom it may prostrate itself in 
unclean worship, sometimes also grows weary of them. For even 
Varro himself, as though ashamed of the swarm of divine beings 
wished there to be the one goddess, Tellus. They say', he remarks^ 

that the same goddess is called the Great Mother, The drum 
which she holds signifies that she is the orb of the earth; the 
towers on her head signify towns; and she is portrayed as seated 
because, while all things around her move, she herself is not 
moved. The Romans created the Galli to serve this goddess; 
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and this signifies that those who lack seed should devote them¬ 
selves to the earth, for all seeds are indeed found in the earth. 
They leap about before her, in order to teach those who culti¬ 
vate the earth that they should not sit idle, for there is always 
something for them to do. The sound of the cymbals signifies 
the action of metal tools and the work of men’s hands and the 
other noises produced by the business of tilling the fields. 
These cymbals are made of bronze because the men of old tilled 
the land with bronze before iron was discovered. They place 
beside her a lion^ 

he says, "unloosed and tame, in order to show that there is no kind 
of land so remote or so fiercely wild that it is not suitable to be 
tamed and brought under otitivation’, 

Varro then goes on to say that, because they gave many names 
and titles to Mother Tellus, it came to be believed that there were 
many gods. ‘They think’, he says, ‘that Tellus is Ops, because she 
is improved by work [o/fus]; Mother, because she gives birth to 
many things; Great, because she gives birth to food; Proserpine, 
because fruits creep forth \pTos€rpant\ from her; Vesta, because she 
has a vesture of grass. And there are other goddesses’, he says, "who 
are not unreasonably identified with her’. If, therefore, the earth is 
one goddess (although, if wc consult the truth, this is certainly not 
the case), why do they nonetheless divide her into many? Let there 
be many names for one goddess, and not as many goddesses as there 
are names. But the authority of his mistaken forebears weighs 
heavily upon Varro, and compels him to have misgivings after he 
has expressed this opinion. For he then says in addition: "The 
opinion of our forebears concerning these goddesses, whom they 
suppose to be many, is not at odds with these remarks/ But how is 
it not at odds with them, when it is a very different thing for one 
goddess to have many names and for there to be many goddesses? 
‘But it is possible’, he says, "for the same thing to be one, yet to 
have many things contained in it’. There are, I grant, many things 
in one man; but are there for this reason many men in him? So too, 
if there are many things in one goddess, are there for this reason 
many goddesses? But let them divide, combine, multiply, replicate 
and complicate as they wish. 

Such are the celebrated mysteries of Tellus and the Great 
Mother, in which everything has reference to perishable seeds and 
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to the practice of agriculture. But do the things related to this end - 
the drum, the towers, the Galli, the insane thrashing of limbs, the 
noise of the cymbals, the images of lions - give anyone the promise 
of eternal life? The mutilated Galli serve the Great Mother in order 
to signify that those who lack seed ought to devote themselves to 
the earth. But is it not their own very devotion which has caused 
them to lack seed? For do they acquire seed when they lack it by 
following after the goddess? Or do they, rather, by following her, 
lose the seed that they have? Is this an interpretation of her rites, 
or an indictment of them? Nor do our adversaries notice how great 
is the triumph of the malignant demons who have managed to exact 
such cruel rites without having to promise any great rewards in 
return. If the earth had not been a goddess, men would have laid 
their hands upon her in order to obtain seed from her by labour, 
and not upon themselves, in order to lose their seed for her sake. 
If the earth had not been a goddess, she would have been made 
fruitful by the hands of others. She would not have compelled a 
man to be made barren by his own hands. In the festival of Liber, 
before the gaze of the multitude, an honest matron would crown 
the shameful parts of^a male, while perhaps her husband stood there 
also - blushing and perspiring, if there is any shame in mankind. 
At the celebration of a wedding, the new bride would be required 
to sit upon the shaft of Priapus. But these two things are no more 
than contemptible and trivial when compared with the most wicked 
cruelty of the rites of TeJlus. In the former instances, both sexes 
were mocked by demonic rituals, but neither was destroyed. In the 
first of them, men feared the enchantment of their fields; but, in 
the rites of Tellus, they do not fear even the amputation of their 
members! In the second of them, the modesty of the new bride was 
dishonoured, but no damage was done to her fruitfulness, or even 
her virginity; whereas, in the rites of Tellus, a man’s virility is 
amputated, and he neither becomes a woman nor remains a man. 

25 The interpretation of the mutilation of Attis as 
presented in the doctrine of the Greek sages 

Varro does not mention Attis, in commemoration of whose love the 
GalJi mutilate themselves; nor does he seek any interpretation of 
him. The learned and wise Greeks, however, have by no means 
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omitted to speak of something so hoiy and celebrated. Because the 
face of the earth is more beautiful in spring than at any other season, 
the noble philosopher Porphyry suggests that Attis symbolises the 
flowers, and that his mutilation signifies the fact the flowers must 
fall before the fruit comes. It is not the man himself, therefore - or 
the symbolic man whom they call Attis - whom they have compared 
to the flowers, but his male organs. These, indeed, fell while he was 
still alive; or, rather, they did not fall, nor were they plucked, but 
were clearly tom off. But when that flower was lost, there was no 
subsequent fruit; rather, barrenness followed. What, then, is the 
meaning of this remnant - of whatever remained after his muti¬ 
lation? What is it said to signify? To what does it refer? What 
interpretation is offered of it? Do not the Greeks^ fruitless attempts 
to find an interpretation simply persuade us that what rumour 
reports and writing records is no more than the tale of a castrated 
man? Though so learned a man as Varro was surely not unaware of 
this tale, he rightly turned away from it, and did not wish to speak 
of it. 


26 Of the wickedness of the rites of the Great 

Mother 

Again, Varro did not wish to say anything of the effeminate men 
consecrated, against all male and female decency, to the same Great 
Mother; nor do I remember reading of them elsewhere. As late as 
yesterday, though, they were parading through the squares and 
streets of Carthage, with oiled hair and powdered faces, languid 
limbs and feminine gait, demanding even from the tradespeople the 
means of continuing to live in disgrace.^'^ Interpretation failed; 
reason blushed; speech was silenced. The Great Mother has sur¬ 
passed all her children in the greatness not of her godhood, but of 
her iniquity. To this monster, not even the monstrousness of Janus 
is to be compared. Janus had a deformity only in his image; but she 
has a deformity in her cruel rites: Janus had parts added to him in 
stone; but she has men whose fleshly members have been taken 
away. This abomination is not surpassed even by the whoredoms of 
Jupiter himself, so many and so great. Though he corrupted so 

Cf. Ovid, Fast., 4,351 f: Tertuilian, Apol, 13, 
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many women, it was only through Ganymede that he brought 
infamy into heaven; whereas the Great Mother, with so many 
effeminate men making a public exhibition of themselves, has 
brought iniquity to earth and done injur>’ to heaven also. Perhaps 
we might compare Saturn to her in respect of such abominable 
cruelty, or even place him before her, for it is said that he castrated 
his own father. In the rites of Saturn, however, though men could 
be slain by the hands of others, they were not called upon to muti- 
late themselves. Saturn devoured his children, as the poets tell; and 
the natural philosophers interpret this story in whatever way they 
wish. As the story goes, he killed them; but the Carthaginian prac¬ 
tice of sacrificing their children to him was not accepted by the 
Romans. This Great Mother of the gods, however, has brought her 
eunuchs even into the Roman temples, and has preserved that cruel 
practice, because it is believed that she adds to the might of the 
Romans by cutting off the sexual organs of her men! 

Compared to this evil, what are the thefts of Mercury, the lasciv¬ 
iousness of Venus, the immorality and wickedness of the rest, which 
we could cite from books even if they were not daily sung and 
danced in the theatres? What are these compared to so great an evil, 
the magnitude of which is matched only by the greatness of the 
Great Mother? - especially since the deeds of Mercury, Venus and 
the rest are said to have been the inventions of the poets. The poets 
did not, however, invent the fact that their accounts of such deeds 
are pleasing and acceptable to the gods. For even if it is due to the 
audacity and wantonness of the poets that these things were sung 
or written, still, when they were added to the divine.rites and hon¬ 
ours at the command and insistence of the divine beings themselves, 
what was this, if not a criminal act of the gods - or, rather, a con¬ 
fession on the part of the demons and a deception of miserable men? 
But as to the belief that the Great Mother is properly worshipped 
by the consecration to her of mutilated men: the poets did not 

invent this; rather, they shrank from it in horror rather than singing 
of it. 

Why should it be thought, then, thst anyone consecrated to these 
select gods will live a blessed life after death, when, subjected to 
Vile superstitions and obliged to serve unclean demons, he cannot 
hve honestly even before his death? But all these things, Varro says 
have reference to the world [mundusl Let him consider whether 
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they do not rather refer to the unclean [immundus]. Moreover, there 
is, surely, nothing in the world which cannot be referred to the 
world in this way. We, however, seek a mind which, confiding in 
the true religion, does not adore the world as its god, but praises 
the world as God’s work for God's sake: a mind which, cleansed of 
all worldly defilements, comes pure to God Himself, Who estab¬ 
lished the world, 

27 Of the inventions of the natural philosophers, 
who neither worship the true Divinity nor cultivate 
that worship by which the true God should be 

served 

w e see that these select gods came to enjoy greater renown than 
the rest: not, how'ever, in order that their merits might be glorified, 
but so that their disgraceful acts should not be concealed; and, from 
this consideration, it is all the more credible that they were once 
men. This is handed down to us not only in the writings of the 
poets, but also in the works of the historians. For Virgil says: 
‘Saturn was the first to come down from the heights of Olvinpus, 
fleeing the arms of Jupiter, an exile robbed of his kingdom.And 
the whole history' of what follows in relation to this affair is told by 
Euhemerus, and has been translated into Latin by Ennius. But since 
many things have been said by those who have written before us in 
both the Greek language and the Latin against errors of this kind, 
I do not think it necessary to dwell on them here. 

But when I consider the naturalistic explanations by w'hich 
learned and acute men endeavour to turn these human affairs into 
things divine, I see nothing except what can be attributed to tem¬ 
poral and earthly works, and to corporeal beings, invisible, perhaps, 
but still subject to change; and these are in no way the true God. 
Now if this symbolism vitit executed in a manner at least compat¬ 
ible with religion, it would indeed be lamentable that the true God 
is not declared and proclaimed through it, but we might endure it 
nonetheless: we might endure it if only such filthy and wicked 
things were not done or commanded by means of it But since it is 
a crime to worship a body or a soul in place of the true God, by 
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Whose indwelling alone the soul is made happy, hovi^ much more 
criminal is it to worship these things in such a way that neither the 
body nor the soul of the worshipper may obtain either salvation or 
human honour! Thus, if some element of the world, or some created 
spirit -- even though not impure or evil - is worshipped with the 
temple, priesthood and sacrifice due to the true God, the worship 
is evil, not because the means by which it is performed are evil, but 
because such means ought to be used only in the worship of Him 
to whom alone such worship and service is due. 

But if anyone contends that he is worshipping the one true God - 
that is, the Creator of every soul and body - with lumpish and 
monstrous images, with homicidal sacrifices, with the crowning of 
the shameful parts of the mate, with prostitution for a fee, with the 
slashing of limbs, the cutting off of genitals, the consecration of the 
effeminate, the performance of impure and obscene spectacles: such 
a one does not sin because he worships what ought not to be 
worshipped; rather, he sins by worshipping Him Who ought to 
be worshipped in a way in which He ought not to be worshipped, 
If, however, anyone makes use of such things - that is, base and 
wicked things - to worship not the true God Who is the Maker of 
soul and body, but a creature, even though not a wicked creature, 
he sins against God twice: first, because he worships, in place of 
God, that which is not God, whether it be a soul or a body or a soul 
and a body together; and, second, because he worships by means of 
things which should not be used to worship either God or that 
which is not God. 

But it is clear how — that is, how wickedly and criminally - our 
adversaries worship. What or whom they worship might have 
remained hidden, had not their own histories attested that those 
very services which are admitted to be filthy and disgraceful were 
rendered to divine beings who demanded them with terrible threats. 
As It is, however, all ambiguity is removed: it is evil demons and 
unclean spirits who have been invited, by all this civil theology, to 

visit senseless images and, by means of them, to take possession of 
foolish hearts. 
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28 That the teaching of Varro concerning theology is 
in no respect consistent with itself 

What does it avail, then^ that this most learned and acute man Varro 
should endeavour with such subtle disputation to reduce and refer 
all these gods to heaven and earth? He cannot do it. They flow out 
of his hands, they recoil, they sink and fall. When he is about to 
speak of females, that is, goddesses, he says: 

As 1 said in the first book, dealing with places, heaven and earth 
are the two origins of the gods, which is why some gods are 
called heavenly and some earthly. I began the former book with 
heaven, when I spoke of Janus, whom some have said to be the 
heaven, and others the earth. Now, therefore, in speaking of 
female deities, 1 make a beginning with Tellus, 

I know how great a perplexity this greatly gifted man was suffer¬ 
ing. For he is led by a certain kind of verisimilitude to suppose that 
the heaven is that which acts and the earth that which is acted upon; 
and so he attributes a masculine power to the former and a feminine 
to the latter* But he does not notice that it is rather He Who made 
both heaven and earth Who is the maker of both activity and passiv¬ 
ity* Hence also, in the preceding book, Varro similarly interprets 
the celebrated mysteries of the Samothracians, and proniises, almost 
with religious fervour, that he will expound in writing and send to 
his countrymen mysteries unknown to them.^'^ For he says that he 
had discovered in Samothrace, from many indications, that one of 
the images there signified the heaven, another the earth, and another 
the forms of things which Plato calls ideas. Varro wishes it to be 
understood that Jupiter is the heaven, Juno the earth, and Minerva 
the ideas: heaven being that by which anything is made; earth being 
that of which it is made; and the ideas being the form according to 
which it is made. I omit to mention the fact that Plato says that the 
ideas have such great power that even the heaven was made accord¬ 
ing to them: it was not the heaven that made anything patterned on 
them. I do, however, remark that, in his book on the select gods, 
Varro has lost sight of the three gods in whom he has, as it were, 
embraced ail things* For he assigns the male gods to heaven and 
the female to earth, and he places among the latter Minerva, whom 

Cf, De ung. I^t.y 5,58; Cicero, nat. [,4z,ii9; Herodotus, 2,51. 
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he had formerly set above them. Next, the male god Neptune is in 
the sea, which pertains to earth rather than heaven. Finally, Dis 
Pater, w^ho is called Pluto by the Greets, is himself male and the 
brother of the other two; yet he is considered to be an earth god, 
holding the higher part of the earth and having a wife, Proserpine, 
in the low^er part. How is it, then, that Varro can attempt to identify 
the gods with heaven and the goddesses with the earth? What does 
his argument contain which is S{)Iid, constant, sober or definite? 

This Tellus is the origin of the goddesses, then: the Great 
Mother, that is, before whom arise the mad and wicked cries of the 
effeminate and mutilated, and of those who slash themselves and 
leap about. How^ is it, therefore, that Janus is called the head of the 
gods and Tellus that of the goddesses? In the one case, error does 
not make a single head, nor, in the other, does frenzy make a sane 
one, Why do our adversaries foolishly strive to equate these with 
the world? Even if they could do this, no pious man worships the 
world in place of the true God; but, in any Case, the clear truth 
demonstrates that they cannot do it. Let them rather refer all this 
to dead men and to most wicked demons, and then no doubt will 
remain. 


29 That all the things which the natural philosophers 
have referred to the world and its parts should be 
ascribed to the one true God 

For everything in the theology of those gods which our adversaries 
ascribe to the world by means of naturalistic explanations may, 
without any fear of sacrilegious opinion, instead be ascribed to the 
one true God, Who made the world, and Who is the Creator of 
every soul and every body. We may express it thus: we worship not 
heaven and earth, of which two things this world consists, nor a 
soul or souls thought to be diffused throughout all living things, 
but the God Who made heaven and earth and all the things in 
them, and Who made every soul, no matter what the manner of its 
life: whether it lacks both sensation and reason, or only sensation 
or only intelligence. ’ 
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30 With what piety the Creator is to be 
distinguished from His creatures, lest, instead of one 
God, as many creatures be worshipped as there are 
works of the one Creator 

I shall now begin to run through those works of the one and true 
God by reason of which our adversaries have made for themselves 
many false gods, whose most wicked and shameful rites they 
endeavour to interpret as though they were honourable, We worship 
the God who has assigned to all the natures created by Him both 
the beginnings and the ends of their existing and moving; Who 
holds, knows and disposes the causes of things; Who has established 
the power of seeds; Who has endued those living creatures whom 
He has chosen w’ith the rational soul which is called mind; Who has 
given us the faculty and use of speech; Who has imparted the gift 
of foretelling the future to such spirits as He has deemed worthy; 
Who also Himself foretells the future through those whom He 
thinks fit, and Who takes away disease through those w'ho please 
Him. When the human race is to be corrected and chastised by war, 
He governs the beginning, the course and the end of such war; He 
has created and He rules the most fearsome and violent fire of this 
world, which He governs as part of immeasurable nature; and He 
is the C..reator and Governor of all the waters. 

He made the sun to be the brightest of all corporeal lights, and 
gave it force and motion, He has not withdrawn His lordship and 
power even from those in the underworld. He has assigned their 
proper seeds and foods, whether dry or liquid, to mortal natures. 
He establishes the earth and makes it fruitful, He bestows its fruits 
upon animals and men. He knows and ordains not only principal 
causes, but also secondary ones. He has established the course of 
the moon. He provides pathways in heaven and on earth for passage 
from one place to another. To the human intellect which He created 
He has also granted a knowledge of the various arts which minister 
to life and nature. He has appointed the union of male and female 
to bring about the propagation of offspring. He has bestowed the 
gift of earthly fire, to be employed in the homes of men as a ready 
source of heat and light. 

These, then, are the things which that most acute and learned 
man Varro has laboured to distribute among the select gods by I 
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know not what naturalistic explanations, whether he has borrowed 
these from elsewhere or conjectured them for himself. All these 
things, however, are made and performed by the one true God, but 
as God; that is, He is wholly everywhere; not enclosed in any place 
or confined by any bond; not divisible into parts; not changeable in 
any part; filling heaven and earth with present power; and with a 
nature which lacks nothing. And so He directs all the things which 
He has created in such a way that they may perform and exercise 
their own proper movements. For although they can be nothing 
without Him, they are not what He is. He also does many things 
by means of the angels; but it is only through Himself that He 
makes the angels blessed. So again, though He sends the angels to 
men in certain cases, He does not bless men by the angels, but by 
Himself, as He does the angels themselves. 


31 What special benefits of God, apart from His 
general bounty, are available to those who seek the 

truth 

But apart from benefits of this kind, which, according to His regu¬ 
lation of nature, God bestows upon the good and evil alike of 
which fact we have said not a little, we have much proof also of His 
great love, which belongs only to the good. Certainly, we can never 
give thanks to Him enough for the fact that we live, that we behold 
heaven and earth, and that we possess the mind and reason by 
which we seek to know Him Who created all these things. But more 
than this: when we were burdened and overwhelmed with sins, 
turned away from the contemplation of His light and blinded by 
the love of darkness, that is, of iniquity, He did not wholly desert 
us. Rather, He sent to us His own Word, Who is His only Son, so 
that, by His birth and suffering in the flesh which He assumed for 
our sakes, we might know How highly God prized man; and so 
that, by His one sacrifice, we might be cleansed of all our sins; and 
so that, love being shed abroad in our hearts through His Spirit, 
and all our trials being thereby overcome, we might come into eter¬ 
nal rest and the ineffable sweemess of contemplating Him, What 

" Cf. Man. 3,45, 
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hearts^ vhat tongues, can claim that they are sufficient to give 
thanks to Him for all this? 


32 That the sacrament of Christ’s redemption was 
never lacking in times past, but was at all times 
proclaimed by various signs 

This mystery of eternal life was, through certain signs and symbols, 
proclaimed by the angels from the very beginning of the human 
race to those who were intended to know it. Next, the Hebrew 
people was called together into one commonwealth, as it were, to 
enact this mystery; and to them was foretold - sometimes by men 
who spoke with understanding, and sometimes by those who did so 
in ignorance - all that would be accomplished from the coming of 
Christ up till now and in time to come. The same race has sub¬ 
sequently been scattered among the nations, in order to bear witness 
to the Scriptures in which the eternal salvation which was to come 
through Christ was foretold. For not only all the prophecies which 
are given in words; and not only all the precepts of life which shape 
morals and piety and which are contained in those writings; but 
also the worship, the priesthood, the tabernacle or temple, the 
altars, sacrifices, ceremonies, feast days and whatever else pertains 
to that service which is due to God and properly called latreia in 
Greek; all these things symbolised and foretold those things which, 
for the sake of eternal life for the faithful in Christ, we believe to 
be fulfilled, or which we see in the course of fulfilment, or the 
fulfilment of which we trustingly await. 


33 That only through the Christian religion could 
the falsehoods of the malign spirits who rejoice in 
the errors of men have been revealed 

It was, therefore, only through this one and true religion that the 
gods of the nations could be revealed as most unclean demons: 
demons who, in the guise of spirits of the dead, or under the 
appearance of creatures of this world, desire to be thought gods, 
Proud of their own impurity, they rejoice in wicked and shameful 
things as though they were divine honours, and they envy human 
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souls their conversion to the true God, From their most cruel and 
ungodly dominion man is set free when he believes in Him Who, 
to raise man up, offered an example of humility as great as the pride 
by w^hich they fell. 

Among the demons are not only those gods of whom we have 
already said so much, and the other Roman gods also, and still 
others belonging to other nations and lands, but also those of whom 
we are treating now, who have been selected, as it were, into the 
senate of the gods: but clearly selected for the notoriousness of their 
crimes, not for the dignity of their virtue. When Varro, seeking to 
make wicked things honest, endeavours to refer the rites of these 
gods to what purport to be naturalistic explanations, he cannot find 
a way to reconcile and harmonise the two; for those things which 
he thinks, or wishes to be thought, the reasons for those rites are 
not so. Had not only these, but also whatever other explanations 
there were of the same kind, been the true ones, then, even though 
they had nothing to do with the true God or with that eternal life 
which is to be sought in religion, they would, by furnishing a reason 
of some kind, derived from the nature of things, at any rate have 
mitigated in some small degree the offence given by any wicked or 
absurd aspects exhibited by the rites when their meaning was not 
understood. Varro endeavoured to do this in relation to certain of 
the fables of the theatres or mysteries of the shrines. But he did not 
acquit the theatres of similarity to the temples; rather, he con¬ 
demned the temples for their resemblance to the theatres, Nonethe¬ 
less, he in some way attempted, by presenting what he supposed to 
be naturalistic explanations, to soothe the sensibilities offended by 
such horrible things. 

34 Of the books of Numa Pompilius, which the 
Senate ordered to be burned lest the reasons for the 
sacred rites described in them should become known 

By contrast, however, antfas the same most learned man has related, 
we find that the explanations of the sacred rites given in the books 
of Numa Pompilius could by no means be tolerated, and were con¬ 
sidered unworthy not only of being read and known by religious 
persons, but even of lying hidden in the darkness where they had 
been concealed. 1 shall now say what I promised to say in the third 
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book of this work/* For, as we read in the same Varro’s book De 
cuitu deorum^ 

A certain Terentius had a field on the Janiculum, and, when 
his ploughtnan was ploughing dose to the sepulchre of Numa 
Fompilius, the plough turned up from the ground the king’s 
books, in which were written down the reasons for the sacred 
institutions. He took these to the praetor in the dty. He, having 
perused the first part, referred so important a matter to the 
Senate. But when the leading senators had read some of the 
reasons given as to why each part of the sacred rites had been 
instituted, the Senate dedared itself in agreement with the dead 
Numa, and the assembled fathers, as religious men, required 
the praetor to burn those same books.^"^ 

Let each man believe as he sees fit; indeed, let every egregious 
defender of such impiety say w'hatever mad contentiousness may 
suggest. For my part, it is enough to point out that the reasons for 
those rites, as written down by King Pompiltus himself, the founder 
of the rites, were not fit to become known to the people, the Senate, 
or even to the priests themselves, Numa Pompilius had attained to 
these secrets of the demons by an unlawful curiosity, and had writ¬ 
ten them down so that he might be able, hy reading, to be reminded 
of them. But though he was a king, and therefore had no reason at 
all to be afraid, he neither dared to teach them to anyone, nor to 
destroy them by obliterating them or by some other form of 
destruction, He was unwilling that anyone should know them, lest 
men be taught infamous things, yet he was afraid to harm them, 
lest the demons be angered; and so he buried them where he 
thought that it would be safe to do so, believing that no plough 
could come near his tomb. But the Senate, though they feared to 
condemn the religion of their ancestors, and were to that extent 
compelled to declare themselves in agreement with Numa’s aaion, 
nonetheless judged those books to he so pernicious that they did 
not even command them to be buried again, lest human curiosity 
should be so much the more eager to search for a thing brought 
forth once. Rather, they ordered the accursed relics to he destroyed 
by fire. For, though they deemed that it was now necessary to go 

“ Bk iii,g. 

^ Cf. Lwy, 40,2^; Plutarch, Nutna, 22; Pliny, 13,13,84^, 
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on performing those sacred rites, they considered it more tolerable 
that men should err without knowing the causes than that the city 
should be disturbed by knowledge of them. 

35 Of hydromancy, by which Numa was deluded 
when he saw certain images of the demons 

Numa himself, to whom no prophet of God and no holy angel was 
sent, was compelled to practise hydromancy, and saw in the water 
the images of gods, or, rather, the mocking images of demons, from 
whom he heard what rites he should establish and observe. Divi¬ 
nation of this kind, Varro says, was introduced from the Persians; 
and he records its use by Numa himself, and later by the philos¬ 
opher Pythagoras. He says that such divination also makes use of 
blood to enquire of the inhabitants of the underworld, and that this 
practice is called nekromantia in Greek. But whether called hydro¬ 
mancy or necromancy, it is the same thing, in that the dead seem 
to prophesy. By what arts such things are done, however, let our 
adversaries consider for themselves. I will not say that these arts 
were prohibited by law in the cities of the Gentiles, and punished 
by the heaviest penalties, before the advent of our Saviour; this, 1 
say, I will not assert; for perhaps such things were then lawful. It 
was, however, by these arts that Pompilius learned the sacred rites. 
Then, so greatly did he fear what he had learned, he published the 
fact of those rites but buried their reasons; and when the books 
containing these reasons were unearthed, the Senate burned them. 
What is it to me, then, that Varro should offer 1 know not what 
other, supposedly naturalistic, explanations of these rites? IfNuma’s 
books had themselves contained explanations of this naturalistic 
kind, they surely would not have been burned; or else the assembled 
fathers would, by the same token, have burned the books which 

Varro published also, even though they were dedicated to the pon¬ 
tiff Caesar. 

According to the explanation given in the book of Varro cited 
above the belief that Numa Pompilius took the nymph Egeria as 
his wife owes its origin to the fact that he drew [egmrel that is, 
carried away, water to perform hydromancy. It is in this wav that 
established facts are turned into fables by a sprinkling of lies It was 
by hydromancy, then, that the most inquisitive of Roman kings 
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learned the rites which the pontiffs were to have in their books, and 
also the reasons for them, which he desired that no one should 
know but himself. He took care, therefore, to have these written 
down separately, and so made them die with him, as it were, and 
be buried, and so be withdrawn from the knowledge of men. These 
writings, then, either described the sordid and noxious lusts of the 
demons in a way that would make the whole of civil theology appear 
execrable even to men who had adopted so many shameful things 
into their sacred rites; or else all the gods, whom almost all the 
nations of the Gentiles had for so long believed to be immortal, 
were there revealed as nothing more than dead men. But those same 
demons took delight in such rites, through w^hich they themselves 
were worshipped in place of those dead men whom, by means of 
the testimony of false miracles, they had caused to be regarded as 
gods. 

By the hidden providence of the true God, however, it came to 
pass that these demons were permitted to confess all these things 
to their ally Pompilius, having been won over by his practice of the 
necromantic arts. They were not, however, permitted to w'arn him 
that he should rather bum than bury his books before he died. Nor 
were they able to prevent them from becoming known by resisting 
either the plough that uncovered them or the pen of Varro through 
which the record of these events has come down to our own time, 
For they cannot do what they are not permitted to do; and it is 
only by the supreme and just judgment of almighty God that men 
are allowed to be afflicted by them according to their deserts, or, 
indeed, to be conquered and deluded by them. But how pernicious 
those writings were judged to be, and how alien to the worship of 
true divinity, can be gathered from the fact that the Senate pre¬ 
ferred rather to bum what Pompilius had hidden than to fear what 
he feared when he did not dare to do so. 

Let him, therefore, who docs not wish to have a godly manner 
of life even in this world seek life eternal through such rites. But 
let him who does not seek the fellowship of malign demons have 
no fear of the noxious superstition by which they are worshipped; 
rather, let him acknowledge the true religion by which they are 
exposed and vanquished. 
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I Of the need to discuss the natural theology with 
those philosophers who are more distinguished in 
knowledge than the rest 

We now have need of a far greater effort of mind than was necessary 
in solving and explaining the questions raised in our previous books; 
for it is not w'ith ordinary men that w'e are now to discuss the 
theology which the Romans call nituraf This is unlike both the 
mythical theology' and the civil ^ that is, the theatrical theology and 
the urban, the one of which displays the crimes of the gods, while 
the other demonstrates their still more criminal desires. Thus, it is 
with the philosophers that we must here have converse, whose very 
name, if it is translated into Latin, attests to their love of wisdom. 

Moreover, if God, by Whom all things were made, is wisdom, as 
the divine authority and truth have shown, then the true philos¬ 
opher is a lover of God,' But the thing itself whose name this is 
does not reside in all who glory in that name; for it does not follow 
that those who are called philosophers are lovers of true wisdom. 
Clearly, then, we must select fnjm all those whose written opinions 
we have been able to study those with whom this question may be 
not unworthily discussed. For I have not undertaken this work in 
order to refute the vain opinions of all the philosophers, but only 
those whose opinions have to do with theology (which Greek word 
we understand to signify reason or discourse concerning divinity); 
and not, indeed, all of those. I deal only with those philosophers 
w'ho, though they agree that a divine nature exists and concerns 
itself with human affairs, nonetheless do not believe that it is suff 
ficient to worship one immutable God in order to achieve a blessed 
life even after death; but who hold that we must worship many gods 
created and established by Him. 

The opinion of these philosophers is closer to the truth even than 
that of Varro. For, whereas Varro was able to conceive of natural 
theology as extending only to the world and the soul of the world, 
they confess a God Who is above all that belongs to the nature of 
the soul. They confess a God Who made not only this visible world, 

’ Cf. Wisd- 7,Z4fl, 
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which is often called heaven and earth, but also every soul whatever, 
and Who makes the rational and intellectual soul, of which kind is 
that of human beings, blessed by participation in His unchangeable 
and incorporeal light. There is no one with even a tenuous knowl¬ 
edge of these matters who does not know' of these Platonic philos¬ 
ophers, whose name is derived from that of their teacher Plato. As 
to this Plato, then, I shall touch briefly upon the points W'hich I 
consider necessary to the present question, first mentioning those 
who preceded him in time within the same field of enquiry. 


2 Of two schools of philosophy, that is, the Italian 
and the Ionian, and their founders 

As touching the literature of the Greeks, whose language is held in 
higher esteem than that of any other nation, we gather that there 
are tw^o schools of philosophy. The one, the Italian, comes from 
that part of Italy which was formerly called Magna Graecia; and 
the other, the Ionian, from those lands which are still knowm as 
Greece. The Italian school had as its founder Pythagoras of Samos, 
to w'hom also the word ‘philosophy' is said to owe its origin. Before 
his time, those who were seen to stand out from others by reason 
of their praiseworthy mode of life were called sages; but when 
Pythagoras was asked what his profession was, he replied that he 
was a philosopher: that is, a student or lover of w'isdom; for it 
seemed to him most presumptuous to claim to be a sage. 

The founder of the Ionian school, on the other hand, was Thales of 
Miletus, one of those who were called the Seven Sages, The other six 
were distinguished by their mode of life and by certain precepts 
having to do w'ith the good life. Thales, however, investigated the 
nature of things, and recorded his discoveries in writing for the sake 
of those w'ho came after him. What made him especially eminent was 
his ability to predict eclipses of the sun, and of the moon also, through 
his understanding of astronomical calculation. He thought, moreover, 
that w'ater is the first principle of things, and that from it originate all 
the elements of the world, the world itself, and those things which 
come into being in the world. He did not, however, postulate that this 
achievement, this world which seems so marvellous when we contem¬ 
plate it, is governed by a divine mind. 

His student Anaximander succeeded him, and he held a different 
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opinion as to the nature of things, For he did not believe that all 
things come forth from one first principle, as Thales had, in propos¬ 
ing moisture; rather, he thought that each individual thing arises 
from its own proper principle. He believed that these principles 
of things arc infinite in number, and he thought that they bring 
innumerable worlds into being, and all the things which arise in 
them. He thought also that these worlds are continually subject to 
a process of alternately passing away and coining into being, with 
each one remaining in being for as long as is possible for it* He 
again did not attribute any part of the working of these things to a 
divine intelligence 

He left as his successor his pupil Anaximenes, who attributed all 
the causes of things to boundless air. Anaximenes did not deny or 
ignore the existence of gods. He believed, however, that they were 
not the creators of air, but were themselves derived from air. Next, 
Anaximenes’s student Anaxagoras held and taught that there is a 
divine mind which brings into being all that we see, using infinite 
matter consisting of particles of every thing, each one of which is 
similar to every other. On this view, each substance is made out of 
particles of its own kind, but with the divine mind as its maker. 
Diogenes also, another student of Anaximenes, said that air is 
indeed the material of which all things are made, but that it partakes 
of divine reason, without which nothing could be made from it, 

Anaxagoras was succeeded by his student Archelaus. The latter 
also held that each individual thing is composed of particles every 
one of which is similar to every’ other. But he held also that there 
IS an indwelling mind which brings everything to pass by conjoining 
and dispersing eternal bodies, that is, those particles. Socrates, Pla¬ 
to’s master, is said to have been a pupil of Archelaus; and it is in 
order to lead up to Plato that I have summarised these facts. 


3 Of the Socratic teaching 

S^rates, then, is remembered as the first to direct the entire effort 
of philosophy towards the correction and regulation of morals, 
whereas all his predecessors had devoted their effons specifically to 
the investigation of the physical world, that is, of nature. It does 
not seem to me possible to decide clearly why Socrates did this. 
Perhaps it was because he was weary of obscure and uncertain 
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things and so applied his mind to the discovery of something clear 
and certain which might be necessary to the happy life, for the 
sake of which, it seems, the tireless and laborious efforts of all the 
philosophers have been made. Or, as some persons more benevof 
ently believe of him, perhaps it was because he did not wish to see 
minds sullied by earthly desires endeavouring to extend themselves 
to things divine. For he saw them inquiring into the causes of 
things; but he believed that the first and highest causes exist in 
nothing but the will of the one true and supreme God. He therefore 
thought that these could not be comprehended other than by a mind 
which has been cleansed. And so he held that men ought to devote 
their efforts to the purification of life through good morals, so that 
the mind, relieved of the oppressive burden of lusts, might by its 
natural vigour raise itself up into the realm of eternal things and 
contemplate, in purity of understanding, the nature of that incor¬ 
poreal and changeless light in which the causes of all created natures 
have their unwavering abode, 

It is at any rate well known that, with a wonderful grace of argu¬ 
ment and the most acute wit, he would hound and pursue the folly 
of iguorant men who thought that they possessed some knowledge. 
He would do this precisely in relation to those moral questions to 
which he seemed to have devoted his whole mind. And he would 
do so either by confessing ignorance or concealing his own knowl¬ 
edge, It was in this way that he stirred up the hostility as a result 
of which he was falsely accused, condemned and sentenced to death. 
Subsequently, however, that very city of the Athenians which had 
publicly condemned him also publicly mourned him. Indeed, popu¬ 
lar indignation so greatly turned against his two accusers that one 
of them was set upon and slain by the violence of the mob, while 
the other evaded a similar punishment only by going voluntarily 
into perpetual exile. 

Outstanding in his fame, therefore, both in life and in death, 
Socrates left behind many exponents of his philosophy, who vied 
with one another in their enthusiasm for debating those moral ques¬ 
tions which have to do with the supreme good by which man is 
made happy. In the discussions of Socrates, however, where he 
advances and maintains and demolishes all manner of propositions, 
what he himself understands the supreme good to be does not 
clearly appear. Thus, everyone took from those discussions 
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whatever pleased him, and each placed the final good in whatever 
it seemed to him to consist. The expression "final good’ denotes that 
by which^ when he has arrived at it^ each man is made happy. But 
the followers of Socrates maintained such a diversity of opinions 
among themselves that - scarcely credible as this may seem among 
adherents of one master - some, such as Aristippus, said that pleas¬ 
ure is the supreme good, whereas others, such as Antisthenes, held 
that it is virtue, So numerous were the opinions of the various 
disciples that it would take too long to mention all of them. 

4 Of Plato, the most distinguished of the pupils of 
Socrates, who divided philosophy as a whole into 

three departments 

But among the pupils of Socrates the one who shone with a glory 
so illustrious that he entirely eclipsed all the others, and not, indeed, 
h \, ^vas Plato. He was an Athenian by birth, of honourable 
standing among his countrymen, and he far surpassed his fellow 
pupils in his marvellous natural talent. He believed, however, that 
his ow’n understanding and the teaching of Socrates were not suf¬ 
ficient to carry the study of philosophy to perfection; and so he 
travelled as far and as widely as he could, to anywhere noted for 
the excellence of any kind of knowledge which he might acquire. 
Thus, he went even to Egypt, and studied whatever great things 
were held and taught there. Thence, he came to those parts of 
Italy where the fame of the Pythagoreans was celebrated, and there, 
studying under the most distinguished teachers, he very easily mas¬ 
tered whatever in Italian philosophy was then flourishing. And 
because he singularly loved his master Socrates, he made him the 
principal speaker in virtually all his dialogues. In this way, he com¬ 
bined his own learning, whether acquired from others or discovered 
for himself by using his own intelligence as far as he could, with 
his master s grace and concern with moral discourse. 

The pursuit of wisdom, then, consists in both action and contem¬ 
plation; and so it may be said that one part of it is active and the 
other contemplative, The active part of philosophy has to do with 
the conduct of life, that is, with the regulation of murals; and the 
contemplative W'ith the investigation of natural causes and the 
purest form of truth, Socrates is remembered as having excelled in 
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the active branch, whereas Pythagoras directed the force of his intel¬ 
lect as far as possible to the contemplative side. Plato is congratu¬ 
lated on having brought philosophy to perfection by uniting the two 
parts, which he then divided into three departments: the first moral, 
which is chiefly concerned with action; the second natural, which is 
devoted to contemplation; and the third logical, which distinguishes 
rhe true from the false. This last is necessary to both the active and 
contemplative branches; but it is nonetheless contemplation which 
especially claims investigation of the truth as its province. This 
threefold division is therefore not opposed to that distinction 
according to which the pursuit of all wisdom is understood to con¬ 
sist in action and contemplation, 

But it would, I consider, be tedious to expound w'hat Plato believed 
in respect of each of these parts - that is, w^hat he knew or believed as 
to the end of all actions, the causes of all natural things, and the light 
of all intelligences; nor do I consider that wc should make piecemeal 
assertions on the subject. In any case, Plato admired and emulated the 
very well known practice of his master Socrates, whom he portrays in 
his books as participating in the debate, of concealing his own knowl¬ 
edge or opinions. For this reason, then, it is not possible easily to dis¬ 
cover w^hat Plato’s own views on important subjects were. 

It is, however, proper for us to mention and include in this work 
certain nf the opinions which are to be read in his works. The 
opinions in question are either stated by him or reported and writ¬ 
ten dow'n by him as stated by others and, as it seems, endorsed by 
him* These opinions are either favourable to the true religion w'hich 
our faith receives and defends, or seem to be contrary to it, as in 
the question of whether there is one god or many and the bearing 
which this has upon the truly blessed life which is to tome after 
death. But those who are congratulated on having followed Plato 
most closely - who greatly prefer Plato to the other philosophers of 
the nations, and who are more highly esteemed for their acuteness 
and understanding of the truth - do, it seems, have an understand¬ 
ing of God such that they find in Him the cause of existence, the 
ground of understanding, and the pattern according to which we 
are to live. Of these three things, the first is understood to pertain 
to the natural, the second to the rational, and the third to the moral 
department of philosophy. For man has been created in such a way 
that, through that which is most excellent in him, he may attain to 
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that which excels all else: that is, the one tr\ie and perfect God, 
without Whom nothing in nature exists, no doctrine instructs, and 
no act profits. Let Him be sought, therefore, in Whom all things 
are ordered for us; let Him he discerned, in Whom all things are 
certain for us; let Him be loved, in Whom all things are right for us. 


5 That it is with the Platonists above all that we 
should discuss theology, for their opinions are 
preferable to the dogmas of all other philosophers 

If, therefore, Plato has said that the wise man is an imitator, knower 
and lover of this God, and is blessed by participation in Him, what 
need is there to scrutinise other philosophers? No one has come 
closer to us than the Platonists.^ Let that mythical theology which 
enchants the minds of the ungodly with the crimes of the gods 
therefore give place to them; so too the civil theology, in which 
impure demons, under the name of gods, have seduced the peoples 
with earthly joys, and have wished to possess the errors of men as 
divine honours. (They excite in their worshippers the most unclean 
desires; thereby, they encourage them to make the crimes of the 
gods into theatrical displays at the exhibition of which the gods 
themselves love to be spectators. In this civil theology, whatever 
may have been honourably performed in the temple is rendered 
base by its association with the obscenities of the theatre; but what¬ 
ever gross acts are performed in the theatres are to he praised in 
comparison with the disgusting rites of the temples.) So too the 
explanations of Varro, in which he accounts for these rites in terms 
of heaven and earth and the seeds and actions of mortal things. For, 
first, those rites do not signify what he attempts to suggest that they 
do, and so truth does not follow his endeavour. Second, even if 
they did, the rational soul ought not to worship as its god those 
things which arc placed below it in the order of nature, nor ought 
It to exalt as gods those things above which the true God has exalted 
it. So too those writings, which certainly pertained to the sacred 
rites, which Numi Pompilius took care to conceal by having them 


^ Cf. Augustine, De vera 7; Minuctus Felix, Oiriavius, 21; Clement of Alesan- 
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buried with him^ and which, when they were subsequently 
unearthed by the plough, the Senate ordered to be burned. 

We may, however, regard Numa with somewhat less disdain 
when we remember that to this same class of writings belong the 
letters which Alexander of Macedon wrote to his mother.^ In them, 
he relates what had been revealed to him by the Egyptian high 
priest Leo. Here, not only are Picus, Faunus, Aeneas, Romulus, 
Hercules, Aesculapius, Liber, horn of Semele, the twin sons of 
Tyndarus, and other deified mortals, seen to have been men* This 
is also shown to be true of the higher race of Gods to whom Cicero 
seems to refer, although without mentioning their names, in his 
Tu^eulanae disputationes'!' Jupiter, Juno, Saturn, Vulcan, Vesta, and 
many others, whom Varro attempts to assimilate to parts or 
elements of the world. Fearful, just as Numa was, because he had 
revealed a mystery, Leo adjured and admonished Alexander that, 
when he had communicated these things in wTiting to his mother, 
he was to command that the letter should be burnt. 

Let what is contained in these two theologies, then, the mythical 
and the civil, give place to the philosophy of the Platonists, who 
have Said that the true God is the author of all things, the illumi¬ 
nator of truth, and the giver of happiness. So too with the other 
philosophers who, with minds enslaved to the body, have formed 
the opinion that corporeal things arc the first principles of nature: 
let them also give place to such great men, who acknowledge so 
great a God, Examples of such philosophers are Thales with his 
moisture, Anaximenes with his air, the Stoics with fire, Epicurus 
with atoms - that is, extremely small tKxiies which can be neither 
divided nor perceived - and many others, whom we need not pause 
to enumerate, but who have declared that bodies, whether simple 
or compound, lacking life or living, but bodies nonetheless, are the 
causes and first principles of things. For some of them - the Epi¬ 
cureans, for example ^ have believed that it is possible for living 
things to be made from things which do not have life* Others again 
have believed that all things, whether living or without life, spring 
from what is living, but that all things are bodies and come from 
bodies. The Stoics, for example, have held that fire - that is, one 
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of the four material elements of which this visible world is com¬ 
posed - is both alive and sapient, and is the maker of the world and 
of all that therein is, and that such fire is wholly God. 

These, and other philosophers of the same kind, have been able 
to conceive only of what their hearts^ bound to the bodily senses, 
have devised for them. This is so even though they had within 
themselves something which they did not see, and even though they 
represented to themselves inwardly what they had seen externally 
even when they were not seeing it, but only thinking of it. For what 
appears during such thought is no longer a body, but the likeness 
of a body; and that faculty by which this likeness of a body is seen 
in the mind is itself neither a body nor the likeness of a body. Again, 
the faculty which judges whether the likeness is beautiful or ugly is 
beyond doubt superior to that which is judged. That faculty is the 
mind of man and the rational soul; and it certainly is nor a body, if 
even the likeness of a body, when perceived and judged in the mind 
of the thinker, is not a body. The soul, therefore, is neither earth, 
nor water, nor air, nor fire, of which four corporeal substances - 
called the four elen:tenfs ~ we see that the corporeal world is com¬ 
posed. And if our soul is not a body, how can God, the creator of 
the soul, be a body? 

As we have said, therefore, let ail these philosophers give place 
to the Platonists. Let those also give place who, though ashamed to 
say that God is a body, have nonetheless held that our souls are of 
the same nature as God. These latter are not disturbed by the great 
mutability which the soul exhibits, but which it is blasphemous to 
attribute to the nature of God. Rather, they say that it is the body 
which changes the nature of the soul, but that the soul itself remains 
immutable. They might as well say that it is some object which 
wounds the flesh, but that the flesh itself remains invulnerable. In 
short, that which cannot be changed cannot be changed by any¬ 
thing, and, to the extent that something can be changed by a body, 

It can be changed by something, and therefore cannot rightly be 
called immutable. 

6 Of the understanding of the Platonists in that 
department of philosophy which is called physical 

The Platonist philosophers, therefore, who, as we see, are not unde¬ 
servedly raised above the rest in fame and glory, saw that God is 
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not a body, and therefore passed beyond ail bodies in their search 
for God. They saw that whatever is mutable is not the supreme 
God, and they therefore passed beyond every soul and all mutable 
spirits in searching for the Most High, Next, they saw' that, in every 
changt^abie thing whatsoever, W'hatever its mode, or whatever the 
manner of its nature, the form that makes it what it is can have no 
existence except from Him Who truly is because He is immutable. 
So it is, then, that, whether we consider the whole body of the 
w'orld, with its shapes, qualities and ordered movements, and the 
elements arrayed from heaven to earth with whatever bodies exist 
in them; or all life - either that which nourishes and conserves, as 
in the case of the trees; or that which, in addition to this, also has 
sensation, as with the beasts; or that which has all these things and 
intelligence besides, as in the case of men; or that which conserves 
itsdl, and perceives and understands, without needing to be sus¬ 
tained by food, as with the angels: none of these can have existence 
other than through Him Who simply is. For, to Him, it is not one 
thing to exist and another to live, as if he could exist without living; 
nor, to tiim, is it one thing to live and another to understand, as 
though he might live but not understand; nor is it one thing to 
understand and another to be blessed, as though He might under¬ 
stand and not be blessed. Rather, to Him, to exist is to live, to 
understand and to be blessed. 

By reason of this immutability and simplicity, the Platonists have 
understood that He has made all things, and that He Himself could 
have been made from none of them. For they have noted that what¬ 
ever exists is either body or life; that life is something better than 
body; and that the form of a body is sensible, whereas its life is intelli¬ 
gible,.They have, therefore, preferred the intelligible form to the sen¬ 
sible. By sensible things, we mean those things which can be per¬ 
ceived by the body’s sight and touch; and, by intelligible, those w'hich 
can be understood by the vision of the mind, For there is no corporeal 
beauty, whether in the condition of a body (shape, for example) or in 
movement (music, for instance), that is not judged by the mind. But 
this certainly could not be done unless a higher form of these kinds of 
things existed in the mind, with no bulk of mass, with no sound of 
voice, without location in either place or time. If the mind were not 
mutable even in respect of these things, however, it would nor be 
possible for one man’s judgment of sensible forms to be better than 
another’s. The judgment of the cleverer will be better than that of the 
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slow-witted; that of the stilled than that of the unskilled; that of the 
more experienced than that of the less experienced; and, as the same 
person grows more proficient, so does his judgment become better 
than it was formerly, But that which is capable of being better or 
worse is beyond doubt mutable. 

Hence, able and learned men, well versed in these things, easily 
came to the conclusion that the Primary Form does not exist in those 
things which are mutable. Since, therefore, they saw that body and 
mind may have form to a greater or lesser extent, and that, if they 
lacked form entirely, they would not exist at all, they saw that there 
must be some being which is the Primary Form, unchangeable and 
therefore not subject to degrees of comparison; and they most rightly 
believed that here was the First Principle of things, which was not 
itself made and by which all things were made. Thus, God Himself 
revealed to them what may be known of Him, when His invisible 
things, and also His eternal power and Godhead, by which all visible 
and temporal things were made, were seen and understood by them 
through created things.^ But we have now said enough of that depart¬ 
ment of philosophy which thePIatonists call physical, that is, natural. 

7 How much more excellent the Platonists are than 
all others in logic, that is, in rational philosophy 

As to their teaching where it concerns the second department, 
which is called logic, that is, rational philosophy: God forbid that 
we should seem to compare the Platonists with those who located 
the faculty of discerning the truth in the bodily senses, and who 
supposed that all that we learn is to be measured by such untrust¬ 
worthy and deceptive standards! Such were the Epicureans and all 
others like them, and, again, the Stoics themselves, who, though 
they passionately loved that skill in debate which they called dialec¬ 
tic, held that the mind derives from the body’s senses those ideas 
(which they call ennoiai) which they explain by means of definition. 
Indeed, the whole of what they learn and teach is derived from this 
belief, and connected to it. But, here, when the Stoics sav that only 
the wise are beautiful, I often wonder with what bodily senses they 
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have seen that beauty. With what eyes of the flesh they have seen 
the form and comeliness of wisdom? 

Those, however, whom we rightly place before all others have dis- 
tinguished those things which are conceived by the mind from those 
which impinge upon the senses, neither taking away from the senses 
that which they can do, nor giving to them more than they can do. 
And the light of our minds, by which we learn all things, they have 
said to be that selfsame God by Whom all things were made. 

8 That the Platonists hold the chief place in moral 

philosophy also 

The remaining department of philosophy is morals, which the 
Greeks call ethics. Here, what is sought is the highest good, which, 
if we refer all that we do to it, and if we seek it, not for the sake of 
something else, but simply for its own sake, will leave us nothing 
further to seek in order to be happy. It is for this reason that it is 
called the end, because we desire other things for the sake of it, but 
itself only for its own sake. 

Some have said that this good which makes man happy eomes 
from the body, and others from the mind, and others again from 
both. For they saw that man himself consists of mind and body; 
and so they believed that they could derive their well-being from 
either of these two things, or from both of them together, and so 
arrive at a kind of final good through which they might be happy: 
a final good to which they might refer all their actions without 
having to seek anything else to which that good itself might in turn 
be referred. Hence, those who are said to have added a third class 
of goods, which are called extrinsic, such as honour, glory, money 
and things of this kind, did not regard them as part of the final 
good - that is, as things to be sought for their own sake - but as 
things to be sought for the sake of something else. And this class 
of goods is good for good men, they say, but bad for bad men. 
Thus, whether the philosophers have sought to derive the good of 
man from the mind, from the body, or from both together, it is still 
only from man that they have supposed that it is to be sought. But 
those who have sought it from the body have sought it from the 
baser part of man; those who have sought it from the mind, from 
the better part; and those who have sought it from both, from the 
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whoie man. Whether, therefore, they have sought it from any part 
or from the whole, they have still sought it only from man. Nor 
have these differences, though three in number, produced only 
three dissenting sects of philosophers, but many; for the different 
schools have developed many different opinions as to the good of 
the body and the good {)f the mind and the good of both together. 

Let them, therefore, all give place to the Platonists: to those who 
have asserted that a man is happy not in the enjoyment of the body 
or in the enjoyment of the mind, but in the enjoyment of God, 
enjoying Him not as the mind does the body or itself, or as one 
friend enjoys another friend, but as the eye enjoys light - if, indeed, 
there is an analogy to be drawn between these things and God: this 
is a question which, with God’s help, I shall to the best of my ability 
make clear in another place, For the time being, it is enough to 
remember that Plato asserted that the highest good is to live accord¬ 
ing to virtue;'’ that only he can do this who has knowledge of God 
and imitates Him; and that this is the only cause of happiness. 
Therefore, he did not doubt that to practise philosophy is to love 
God, whose nature is incorporeal. Hence, it certainly follows that 
he who studies wisdom - that is, the philosopher - will be happy 
when he begins to enjoy God. For though it is not necessarily true 
that one who enjoys what he loves is happy - for many are miserable 
because they love that which ought nor to be loved, and more miser¬ 
able still when they enjoy it - yet no one is happy who does not 
enjoy what he loves. For even those who love what ought not to be 
loved do not count themselves as happy by loving it, bur bv 
enjoying it. Who but the most miserable of men, therefore, will 
deny that the man who enjoys what he loves is happy when what 
he loves is the true and highest good? But Plato says that the true 
and highest good is God, and he therefore wishes the philosopher 
to be a lover of God; for philosophy aims at the happy life, and he 
who loves God is happy in the enjoyment of God. 

9 Of that philosophy which has come nearest to the 
truth of the Christian faith 

Certain philosophers, then, have held, concerning the true God, 
that He is the author of all created things, the light by which things 
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are known, and the good for the sake of which things are done; and 
that we therefore derive from Him the first principle of our nature, 
the truth of doctrine, and the happiness of life. Whether these phil¬ 
osophers are more properly called Platonists, or whether they attach 
some other name to their school; whether it was only the leaders of 
the Ionian school - that same Plato, for example, and those who 
fully understood him - who held these opinions; or whether the 
Italian school did so also, on account of Pythagoras and the 
Pythagoreans, and any others from the same region who may have 
held the same views; or whether certain persons of other nations 
who were held to be wise men or philosophers are found to have 
seen and taught this, be they Atlantic Libyans, Egyptians, Indians, 
Persians, Chaldeans, Scythians, Gauls or Spaniards: we place these 
above all others, and confess that they approach closest to us. 


10 That the excellence of the Christian religion 
surpasses all the arts of the philosophers 

A Christian man instructed only in the literature of the Church may 
be ignorant of the name ‘Platonists’, and may not know that there 
have been two schools of philosophers, the Ionian and Italian, 
speaking the Greek language. He will not, indeed, be so heedless of 
human affairs as not to know that philosophers profess either the 
study of wisdom, or wisdom itself. He will, however, be warv of 
those who practise philosophy ‘according to the elements of the 
w'orid’ and not according to God, by Whom the world itself was 
made. For he is admonished by the precept of the apostle, and 
faithfully hears what the apostle has said: ‘Beware that no one 
deceive you through philosophy and vain deceit, according to the 
elements of the world.Then again, however, lest he suppose that 
all philosophers are of this kind, the Christian man hears the same 
apostle saying of some of them: That which may be known of God 
is manifest among them, for God has manifested it to them. For 
His invisible things from the creation of the world are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things which are made, also His eternal 
power and Godhead.’^ Also, speaking to the Athenians, having said 
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a great thing concerning God, which few can understand, ‘in Him 
we live, and move, and have our being’, the apostle adds: *As certain 
also of your own have said’.*' Moreover, the Christian well knows 
that even these philosophers are to be shunned when they err. For 
when the apostle says that God has manifested His invisible things 
to them by those things which are made, so that they may be seen 
by the understanding, he also says in the same place that they did 
not rightly worship God Himself, because they paid the divine hoi- 
ours which are due to Him alone to other things also, to which they 
should not have paid them. ‘Because, knowing God, they glorified 
flim not as God; neither were thankful, but became vain in their 
imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened. Professing 
themselves to be wise, they became fools, and changed the glory of 
the incorruptible God into the likeness of the image of corruptible 
man, and of birds, and fourfooted beasts, and creeping things. 
The apostle here intends us to understand the Romans and the 
Greeks and the Egyptians, who rejoiced in the name of wisdom; 
but we shall dispute this matter with them later. To the extent that 
the Platonists agree with us, however, that there is one God, the 
Author of this universe. Who is not only above every bodily thing, 
being incorporeal, but also, being incorruptible, above all souls, and 
is our first principle, our light and our good; in this respect, we 
place them above all others. And even if the Christian who is ignor¬ 
ant of their writings does not use in disputation words which he 
has not learned - even if he does not call that department of philos¬ 
ophy which treats of rhe investigation of nature ‘natural’ (which is 
the Latin term) or ‘physicaf (which is the Greek one); or that which 
seeks to discover how the truth may be perceived ‘rationar or ‘logi¬ 
cal'; or that which concerns morals, and shows how good ends are 
to be sought and evil avoided, ‘moral’ or ‘ethical’ — he nonetheless 
knows that it is from the one true and supremely good God that 
w^e receive the nature with which we are made in His image, and 
the doctrine by which we know Him and ourselves, and the grace 
through which, cleaving to Him, we are blessed, 

This, therefore, is the reason why we prefer the Platonists to 
all others: because, while other philosophers have exhausted their 

’ Acts [7,28. St Paul’s reference here is to Cieanthes’s Hymn to Z^us and Aratus’s, 
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ingenuity and zeal in seeking the causes of things and the right way 
to learn and to live, these, by knowing God, have discovered where 
to find the cause bv which the universe was established, and the 
light by which truth is to be perceived, and the fount at which we 
may drink of happiness. Those philosophers, then, be they Platon- 
ists or any other philosophers of any nation, who have thought in 
this way concerning God, are in agreement with us. We have, how¬ 
ever, preferred to plead our cause with the Platonists because their 
WTitings are better known. The Greeks, whose language is pre¬ 
eminent among the nations, have celebrated their writings with 
great acclaim; and Latin speakers, moved by their excellence or 
glory, have been all the more eager to study them, atid have made 
them all the more distinguished and famous by translating them 
into our language. 

11 Where Plato was able to acquire the 
understanding by which he came so close to 
Christian knowledge 

Certain of our brethren in Christ’s grace are amazed when they hear 
or read that Plato had an understanding of God which, as they see, 
is in many respects consistent with the truth of our religion. For 
this reason, not a few have supposed that, when he went to Lgypt, 
he heard the prophet Jeremiah, or, during the same journey, read 
the writings of the prophetsT This is an opinion which 1 myself 
have expressed in certain of my books.But a careful calculation of 
the dates contained in chronological history indicates that Plato was 
born some one hundred years after the time when Jeremiah proph¬ 
esied. Also, Plato lived to be eighty-one; and wc find that there are 
some sixty years betw'cen the date of his death and the time when 
Ptolemy, the king of Egypt, sent for the prophetic Scriptures of the 
Hebrew people from Judea and entrusted them to seventy Hebrew^ 
men who also knew the Greek language, to be translated and kept."' 
On that journey of his, therefore, Plato could neither have seen 

'' Cf. Justin Martyr, Ap&L, j,6o: Origeu, Cmfra Cdi., 4,39; Eusebius, Praep, 
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Jeremiah, who had died so long before, nor read thf*se satne Scrip¬ 
tures, which had not yet been traitslated into the Greek language in 
which he was fluent. 

He might, of course, because he was a diligent student, have 
studied them w ith the aid of an interpreter, as he did the writings 
of the Egyptians: not, indeed, writing a translation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures (for even Ptolemy himself, w'ho could indeed inspire fear 
by bis royal pow'er, obtained this privilege only by the granting of 
a great favour) but in order to learn as much as he could by dis¬ 
cussing their content. Certain indications seem to support this sup¬ 
position. For instance, the Book of Genesis begins thus: *In the 
beginning, God made the heaven and the earth, And the earth was 
invisible and without order, and there was darkness over the abyss; 
and the spirit of God moved over the waters.”^ Now in the Ttmaem, 
the book which he wrote on the formation of the w'crld, Plato says 
that, in His work of creation, God first united earth and fire;’" and it 
is clear that Plato assigns dre to the region of heaven. This sentence 
therefore bears a certain resemblance to the statement, ‘In the 
beginning, God made the heaven and the earth.’ Again, Plato speaks 
of the two intermediate elements, water and air, which unite the 
two extremes of earth and fire;’^ and, here, he is thought by some 
to have had in mind the words: ‘The spirit of God moved over the 
waters/ For, not being sufficiently aware of how the Scriptures 
usually designate the Spirit of God - of the fact that the word ‘air’ 
also means ‘spirit’ ^ he may have supposed that the four elements 
are mentioned in this passage. Next, as to the fact that Plato called 
the philosopher a lover of God: nothing in the sacred writings is 
expressed more ardently than this. But above alt - and this more 
than anything else almost inclines me to agree that Plato wag not 
without knowledge of those books - there is the fact that, when the 
words of God were brought to the holy Moses by an angel, and 
Moses asked the name of Him Who charged him to go and deliver 
the Hebrew people out of Egypt, the answer was: ‘I am who am- 
and thou shall say to the children of Israel, He Who is sent me 
unto you.’" This is as if to say that, in comparison with Him Who 
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truly is, because He is immutable, things which are created mutable 
have no being. This is a view which Plato vehemently held and 
most diligently commended;'® and^ as far as I know, this statement 
is found nowhere in the books of those who came before Plato, 
other than where it is said, "I am who am; and thou shaft say to the 
children of Israel, He Who is sent me unto you/ 


12 That even the Platonists, though they did well in 
believing that there is one true God, nonetheless 
held that sacred rites are to be performed for many 

gods 

Hut it does not matter from what source Plato learned these things - 
^vhether from the books of the ancient writers who preceded him 
or, rather, as the apostle says, ‘Because that which may be known 
of God has been manifested among them, for God hath manifested 
it to them. For His invisible things from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being understood by those things which have been 
made, also His eternal power and Godhead.’ At all events, I have, 
I think, sufficiently shown that it was not without good reason that 
I chose the Platonist philosophers to discuss with them the question 
of natural theology which we have here taken up: that is, whether, 
for the sake of the happiness which is to come after death, sacred 
rites arc to be performed for one God or for many. 

I have, indeed, chosen them especially because they surpass all 
others in their glory and distinction, just as they do in their doctrine 
that there is one God Who made heaven and earth. They have been 
placed far above the others by the judgment of posterity* Aristotle, 
a pupil of Plato, a man of outstaiiding intellect and, though certainly 
inferior to Plato in eloquence, easily the superior of many others, 
founded the Peripatetic school (so called because it was his habit to 
walk up and down as he lectured); and, because of the greatness of 
his fame, he gathered a great number of pupils into his school even 
while his own teacher was still living. Again, when Plato died, he 
was succeeded by his sister's son Speusippus, and by his beloved 
pupil Xenocrates, in his school, which was called the Academy; and, 
for this reason, they and their successors were called Academics* 
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But the most distinguished philosophers of more recent times who 
have been pleased to follow Plato have nonetheless refused to call 
themselves either Peripatetics or Academics, but prefer to be called 
Platonists. The Greeks Plotinus, lamblichus and Porphyry are the 
most eminent among these; but the African Apuleius, who was 
learned in both languages - that is, the Greek and Latin - also won 
renown as a Platonist. All these, however, and the others who were 
of the same school, and, indeed, Plato himself, held that sacred rites 
should be performed in honour of many gods.^^ 

13 Of the opinion of Plato, according to which he 
defined as gods only such beings as are good and 

lovers of virtue 

Therefore, though they also differ from us in many other respects, 
the matter which [ have just mentioned, and which is the question 
now before us, is, in itself, one of considerable importance. I shall, 
then, first ask the Platonists for which gods they think that sacred 
rites ought to be performed: for the good or for the bad, or for good 
and bad alike? Now we have the opinion of Plato himself, who says 
that all gods are good, and that there simply are no bad gods.^ It 
follows, then, that we are to understand that such rites are to be 
performed for the good; for then they will be performed for gods, 
whereas, if they are not good, they will not be gods. 

If this is so - and what else should we believe of the gods? - it 
immediately renders vacuous the opinion of the many persons who 
believe that evil gods are to be placated by sacrifices, lest they harm 
us, and that the good are to be invoked so that they may aid us. 
For there are no evil gods; and so, the Platonists say, it is to the 
good that the due honour of such rites is to be paid. 

Who, then, are the gods who love theatrical displays; who 
demand that these should be included among things divine, and 
that they should be performed in their honour? Their power indi¬ 
cates that they are not mere nonentities; but their fondness for such 
things shows beyond doubt that they are evil. What Plato believed 
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concerning theatrical performances is well known; for he considers 
that the poets themselves should be banished from the city because 
they have composed poems so unworthy of the majesty and good¬ 
ness of the gods."’ Who, then^ are those gods who are at odds with 
Plato himself concerning theatrical performances? He, indeed, will 
not allow the gods to be defamed by fictitious crimes; they, however, 
command that tho«e very crimes are to be celebrated in their 
honour. 

Moreover, on the occasion when they indicated that the games 
were to be repeated they not only demanded shameful things, but 
did cruel ones; for they carried off the son of Titus Latinius, and, 
because Titus Latinius had refused to obey their authority, they 
sent a disease upon him which they removed only when he had 
complied with their commands,^^ Wicked as these gods are, how¬ 
ever, Plato does not think that we should fear them* Rather, he 
maintains his own opinion with firmness and the greatest constancy, 
and does not hesitate to exclude from a well-founded community 
all the sacrilegious follies of the poets in which the gods who are 
united in their love of impurity take delight. But, as I have already 
mentioned in the second book, this Plato is placed by Labeo among 
the demi'gods,^^ And Labeo thinks that evil deities are to be pro¬ 
pitiated with the blood of sacrificial victims and by rites of that 
kind, and the good deities by plays and other such things which 
pertain to joyousness. How is it, then, that the demi-god Plato so 
unflinchingly ventures to deprive not the demi-gods, but the gods - 
and, what is more, good ones — of such delights because he deems 
them base? Moreover, the gods themselves certainly confound the 
opinion of Labeo; for, in the case of Latinius, they showed them¬ 
selves to be not merely lascivious and pleasure-loving, but cruel and 
terrible also. 

Let the Platonists therefore explain these things to us; for, 
according to the opinion of their founder, they think that all gods 
are good and honest and friends of the virtues of the wise, and they 
deem it impious to hold any othet opinion of any of the gods. We 
will explain it, they say. Let us, then, listen respectfully. 

3,398a; 8,s6Sb; io,6o5a; 607a. 
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14 Of the opinion of those who have said that 
rational souls are of three kinds; that is, those of the 
gods in heaven, those of the demons of the air, and 

those of men on earth 

There is, say the Platonists, a threefold division of all animate 
beings in whom there exists a rational soul: namely, gods, men, and 
demons. The gods occupy the most exalted region, men the lowest, 
and the demons an intermediate one. For the seat of the gods is in 
heaven, that of men on earth, and that of demons in the ain And 
as the dignity of their location differs, so does that of their natures. 
The gods, therefore, are superior to men and demons; but men have 
been placed below the gods and demons with respect to both the 
order of their elements and the difference of their merit, The 
demons, therefore, who are midway between the two, are to be 
deemed inferior to the gods, because they inhabit a lower region; 
but they are to be deemed superior to men, because their dwelling 
is higher. For they have immortality of body in common w'ith the 
gods; but they have the passions of the mind in common with men. 
It is no wonder, then, say the Platonists, that they also take delight 
in the obscenities of stage plays and the fictions of the poets; for 
they are subject to human emotions, from which the gods are far 
removed and to which they are entirely strangers* From this wc 
^ther that Plato, in detesting poetr> and prohibiting works of fic¬ 
tion, deprived not the gods, who are entirely good and exalted, but 
the demons, of their pleasure in theatrical displays. 

Although these things are also found in the writings of others, 
the Platonist Apulcius of Madaura wrote a book devoted solely to 
this subject, and chose to call it De deo Socram, In it, he discusses 
and explains what kind of divine being it was that was attached and 
bound to Socrates by a kind of friendship, and by which, it is said, 
he was warned to refrain from acting when what he proposed to do 
would not have had a favourable outcome.^' ApuJeius declares 
clearly, and most fully asserts, that this was not a god, but a demon, 
and he discusses with great lucidity the opinion of Plato as to the 
sublimity of the gods, the lowly station of men, and the intermediate 
position of the demons. Since these things are so, then, how did 
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Plato dare to take away the pleasures of the theatre - not from the 
gtjds, certainly, for he exempted these from human impurity, but 
at any rate from the demons ™ unless, by so doing, he meant to 
admonish the mind of man, even while still confined within these 
dying members, to hold in contempt the commands of the impure 
demons and, for the sake of the splendour of virtue, to detest their 
uncleanness? For if it was most honourable for Plato to oppose and 
prohibit these things, then surely it was most base of the demons 
to require and command them. So either Apuleius errs, and it is not 
to this class of divine being that Socrateses familiar spirit belongs; or 
Plato’s beliefs are inconsistent with one another, in that he honours 
the demons yet removes from the well-ordered city the things in 
which they rake pleasure; or else Socrates is not to be congratulated 
on his friendship with a demon. After all, Apuleias was so embar¬ 
rassed by this friendship that he called his book Concerning the God 
of Socrates^ even though, according to the discussion in w'hich he 
distinguishes between gods and demons so carefully and at such 
great length, he should have called it not Concertiing the Cod^ but 
Concerning the Demon of Socrates. He preferred to put the word 
‘demon’ into the discussion itself, rather than into the title of the 
book, for, thanks to the wholesome doctrine which has enlightened 
human affairs, all, or nearly all, men now shrink from the name of 
demons. So much is this so that if anyone at all, before reading the 
treatise itself, had read Concerning the Demon of Socrates as the title 
of a book in which Apuleius upholds the dignity of demons, such a 
reader would certainty have supposed that this Socrates was no very 
reputable man. 

But what did even Apuleius himself find to praise in the demons, 
apart from their subtlety^ and strength of body and the higher region 
that they inhabit? For, concerning their morals, when he spoke of 
all of them in general, not only had he nothing good to say, but, on 
the contrary, a great deal that was bad. Indeed, no one, when he 
has read that book, will wonder at it that the demons desired to 
have even the baseness of theatrical performances included among 
things divine. Again, no one will wonder at it that, wishing to be 
thought gods, they should have found delight in the crimes of the 
gods. And no one will wonder at it that whatever in their sacred 
rites provokes either laughter or horror by its obscene solemnity or 
disgusting cruelty should be agreeable to their passions. 
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15 That neither their aerial bodies not their higher 
dwelling-places bestow upon the demons a 
superiority over men 

Far be it, then, for the mind of the truly religious man, who is a 
servant of the true God, to suppose that demons are better than 
himself because they have better bodies. Otherwise, he will have to 
place above himself many beasts which surpass us in the acuteness 
of their senses, in the ease and rapidity of their movement, in their 
strength, and in the greatly prolonged vigour of their bodies. What 
man can equal the power of vision of the eagle and the vulture? 
Who can equal the dog in his sense of smell? Who can equal in 
speed the hare, the stag and all the birds? Who can equal the 
strength of the lion or the elephant? Who can equal in length of life 
the serpent, which is said to shed old age with its skin and return 
again to youth? But just as we are better than all these things in our 
capacity to reason and understand, so ought we to show that we are 
better than the demons by living well and honestly. Divine provi¬ 
dence has indeed given to these demons certain superior bodily 
gifts, even though we are clearly their moral superiors. But this has 
been done in order that the things in which we excel them may 
thereby be commended to us as far more worthy to be desired than 
the body. It has also been done so that we may learn to despise the 
bodily excellence which we know that the demons have, in compari¬ 
son with the goodness of life in respect of which we surpass them. 
For we know that we, too, are to have immortality of body: not, 
however, an immortality tortured eternally with punishment, but 
one to w^hich our purity^ of soul now leads us. 

But now, as to their loftiness of situation: it is entirely ridiculous 
to be so much struck by the fact that the demons dwell in the air 
and we on the earth as to suppose that they are for this reason to 
be regarded as our superiors. For, by this reasoning, we place all 
the birds above ourselves. But, our adversaries say, when they are 
fatigued with flying or need to restore their bodies with food, the 
birds return to the earth to rest or to feed, whereas the demons do 
not. Does it suit them to say, then, that, as the birds are superior 
to us, so are the demons superior to the birds? And if this opinion 
IS completely ridiculous, there is no reason why we should think 
that the demons are worthy to receive our religious submission 
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merely because they inhabit a loftier element, For just as the birds 
are, in fact, not only not superior to us who dwell on the earth, but 
are indeed placed beneath us by reason of the dignity of the rational 
soul w'hich is in us, so it is also with the demons: even though they 
dwell in the air, and the air is higher than the earth, they are not 
on that account better than we who dwell on the earth. On the 
contrary, men are to be placed above the demons, because the 
despair of the demons is not to be compared with the hope of the 
godly- 

Indeed, even that principle of Plato's^^ according to which he 
connects and orders the four elements by inserting between the two 
extreme elements - fire, which is the most unstable, and earth, 
which is the most stable - the two intermediate ones, air and water, 
in such a way that water is above earth in the same proportion as 
air is above water and fire above air; even this principle sufficiently 
admonishes us not to estimate the merits of living creatures accord¬ 
ing to the classes of the elements. For Apuleius himself says that 
man is a terrestrial animal like all the rest, who is, however, to be 
placed far above the aquatic animals, even though Plato places water 
itself above earth.By this, wc arc to understand that, even though 
Plato’s classification of bodies seems to be the correct one, the same 
order is not to be observed when assigning merits to souls; for it 
may well be that a superior soul will inhabit an inferior body and 
an inferior soul a superior body. 


16 What the Platonist Apuleius believed as to the 
morals and activities of the demons 

When this same Platonist spoke of the morals of the demons, then, 
he said that they are agitated by the same perturbations of mind as 
men: vexed by injuries; placated by obsequies and gifts; gratified by 
honours; delighted by the diversity of sacred rites; and provoked if 
any such rite is neglected.” Among other things, he also says that 
the divinations of augurs, soothsayers, prophecies and dreams are 
due to them, and that the miracles of sorcerers are a function of 
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thdrs.^® But, when he briefly defines them, he says that 'the demons 
are anima! in genus, passive in soul, rational in mind, aerial in body, 
and eternal in time; of which five things, the first three are common 
to them and us, the fourth peculiar to themselves, and the fifth they 
have in common with the gods’.1 see, however, that of the first 
three things, which they have in common with us, they also have 
two in common with the gods. For Apuleius says that the gods also 
arc animal; and when he was assigning its own element to each kind 
of being, he placed us among the terrestrial animals, along with 
everything that has life and sensation on the earth; he placed the 
fish ajid other swimming creatures among the aquatic animals; he 
placed the demons among the animals of the air; and he placed the 
gods among the animals of the aether.Thus, if the demons are 
animal in genus, they have this in common not only with men, but 
also w ith the gods and the beasts; if they are rational in mind, they 
have this in common with the gods and wfith men; if they are eternal 
in time, they have this in common with the gods only; if they are 
passive in soul, they have this in common with men onlv: if thev 
are aerial in body, in this they are alone. 

It is, therefore, no great thing that they are animal in genus, for 
so are the beasts; they are not above us in being rational in mind, 
for so are we also; and what good does it do them to be eternal in 
time if they are not blessed? Temporary felicity is better than eter¬ 
nal misery. And how are they superior to us in being passive in 
soul? - for so are we also, but we would not have been so had we 
not been miserable. As to their being aerial in body, what is that 
worth, w hen a soul of any kind whatsoever is to be preferred to any 
kind of body? And therefore religious worship, which is owed by 
the soul, is certainly not owed to something which is inferior to the 
soul. Moreover, if Apuleius had enumerated virtue, wisdom and 
felicity among the things which he attributed to the demons, and 
had said that they possess these things in common with the gods 
and eternally, he certainly then would have been attributing to them 
something greatly to be desired and worthy of high esteem. But 
even then it would not have behoved us to worship the demons on 
account of these things, as though they were God, but, rather, to 
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worship God Himself, from Whom we should know that they had 
received them. But how much less w'orthy are these aerial animals 
of divine honour, who are rational only so that they may be miser¬ 
able, who are passive only so that they may suffer, and who are 
eternal only so that their misery may have no end! 


17 Whether it is proper for man to worship those 
spirits from whose vices he ought to be set free 

Leaving other considerations aside, then, we here deal only with 
Apuleius’s statement that the demons have in common with us a 
soul subject to the passions. If all four elements are full of living 
beings of their own - fire and air of immortal, and water and earth 
of mortal ones - why, I ask, are the souls of the demons agitated 
by the whirlwinds and tempests of passion? For the Greek word 
pathos means ‘disturbance'; and this is what Apukius means when 
he says that the demons are ‘passive in soul’, because the word 
passw^ which is the same as pathos^ signifies a commotion of the 
mind contrary to reason.^' Why, then, do these disturbances exist 
in the minds of demons when they are not found in the beasts? 
For if anything of a similar kind appears in the beasts, it is not a 
‘disturbance’, because it is not contrary to reason, which the beasts 
lack. Again, w'hen these disturbances occur In men, this is brought 
about by foolishness or misery; for we are not yet blessed by that 
perfection of wisdom which is promised to us at the end, when we 
shall be redeemed from this mortality, But the gods, they say, do 
not undergo these disturbances because they are not only eternal, 
but also blessed. This is because they too are believed to have 
rational souls, but souls which arc wholly pure from all stain and 
pestilence. If, then, the gods do not suffer disturbance because they 
are animals who are happy and not miserable, and if the beasts do 
not suffer disturbance because they are animals who have no 
capacity for either happiness or misery, it remains that the demons, 
like men, suffer disturbance because they are animals who are not 
blessed but miserable. 

What foolishness it is, then, or, rather, madness, to submit our¬ 
selves to demons, in the name of some religion, when by the true 
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religion we are set free from those vices in respect of which we 
resemble them! For Apuleius himself^ though he is in many ways 
lenient towards the demons and considers them worthy of divine 
honours, is nonetheless compelled to confess that they are goaded 
to anger/^ whereas we are taught by the true religion not to be 
moved to anger, but^ rather, to resist it. The demons are beguiled 
by gifts; but the true religion teaches us not to show favour to 
anyone on account of gifts received. The demons are mollified by 
honours; but the true religion teaches us on no account to be swayed 
by such things. The demons are haters of some men atid lovers of 
others not because they have judged them in prudence and tranquil- 
lity, but because of what Apuleius calls their passivity of soul; 
whereas the true religion teaches us to love our enemies also. 
Finally, the true religion commands us to lay aside all disquietude 
of heart and restlessness of mind, and all the tumults and tempests 
of soul with which, as Apuleius asserts, the demons seethe and 
boil,^^ What reason is there, then, apart from folly and miserable 
error, for you to humble yourself to worship a being whom you do 
not wish to resemble in your life? And why should you pay religious 
homage to one whom you do not wish to imitate, when the highest 
duty of religion is to imitate him whom you worship? 

18 What manner of religion it is which teaches that 
men should make use of demons as advocates who 
commend them to good gods 

It is vain, therefore, for Apuleius and those who think as he does 
to honour the demons by establishing them in the air, between the 
aetherial heavens and the earth, so that - since, as Plato is said to 
have believed, no god has dealings with men^^ - they may carry to 
the gods the petitions of men and bring back to men the answers 
to their prayers. Those who believe such things have thought it 
unworthy that men should have dealings with the gods or the gods 
with men, but proper for demons to have dealings with both gods 
and men, presenting the petitions of men on the one hand, and, on 
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the other, bringing back what the gods have granted. Thus, a man 
of probity and a stranger to the wicked arts of magic is to avail 
himself of demons who love those arts, as patrons through whom 
the gods may grant him a hearing, even though, by not loving such 
arts, he would be more deserving of a hearing which would be all 
the more readily and happily granted! The demons indeed love 
those wicked theatrical displays which the chaste do not love. They 
love, in the sorceries of the magicians, ‘a thousand arts of doing 
harm’,^"* which the innocent do not love. Modesty and innocence, 
then, if they wish to obtain anything from the gods, will not be 
able to do so by their own merits unless their enemies act as their 
intermediaries! It is vain for men to endeavour to justify these poetic 
inventions and theatrical absurdities. If human modesty treats itself 
so badly as not only to love what is base, but also to suppose that 
such things are pleasing to the gods, we have, against what they 
say, the authority of their own master Plato, whom they esteem so 
highly. 


19 Of the ungodliness of the art of magic, which 
depends on the assistance of malign spirits 

Moreover, why should I not cite public opinion itself as a witness 
against those magic arts in which certain most wretched and 
ungodly men love to glory? For if they are the works of divine 
beings worthy of worship, why are such arts so gravely punished 
by the severity of the law? Was it the Christians, perhaps, who 
enacted the laws by which magic arts are punished? With what 
other meaning, then, save that these sorceries are beyond doubt 
pernicious to the human race, did that most illustrious of poets say: 
‘I swear, beloved sister, by the gods, by you, and by your sweet 
head, that I have recourse to magic arts only against my 
Again, when he speaks of these arts in another place, saying ; ‘I 
have seen him lead the standing com across to another field’,^^ 
Virgil refers to the belief that, by means of the arts which this 
pestilential and vile doctrine teaches, one man’s harvest can be 
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shifted to another’s land. Does not Cicero remind us that^ in the 
Twelve Tables - that is, in the most ancient law of the Romans - 
a law was inscribed prescribing the penalty to be inflicted on anyone 
who did this?-^^ 

Finally, was it before Christian judges that Aputeius himself was 
accused of magic arts? If, when accused, he had known these arts 
to be divine and godly and in harmony with the works of the divine 
power, he ought not only to have confessed, but also to have pro¬ 
fessed, them. He should have condemned the laws by which these 
arts which are to be deemed admirable and worthy of veneration 
were forbidden and pronounced damnable. For by doing this he 
would either have persuaded the judges to adopt his own opinion, 
or, if they had preferred to act according to unjust laws and con¬ 
demn him to death for his advocacy and praise of such arts, the 
demons would at least have repaid him. They would have repaid 
him with gifts worthy of the spirit of one who, for the sake of 
proclaiming their divine works, had not feared to lose his human 
life; just as our martyrs, w'hen the Christian religion, by which they 
knew they were made safe and most glorious for all eternity, was 
charged to them as a crime, did not choose to evade temporal pun¬ 
ishment by denying it. Rather, by confessing, embracing and pro¬ 
claiming it, and for its sake enduring all things with faith and forti¬ 
tude, and by dying with godly assurance, they shamed the laws by 
which it was forbidden, and caused them to be changed. 

But, on the contrary, a very lengthy and elegant oration of this 
Platonist philosopher survives, in which he declares that he is a 
stranger to the crime of practising magic arts, and that he desires 
nothing more than to show his innocence by repudiating such acts 
as cannot be performed by an innocent man.^^ All the wonders of 
the sorcerers, however, whom he rightly declares worthy of con¬ 
demnation, are accomplished by means of the teaching and works 
of demons. Why, then, does he think the demons worthy of praise? 
Why does he think that they are necessary for carrying our prayers 
to the gods, w^hen their works are of a kind that we must shun if 
we wish our prayers to reach the true God? 

Next, I ask what kind of human prayers does he suppose are 
carried to the good gods by the demons: magical prayers, or lawful 

Cf. Pliny, 28,2,17. 
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ones? If magical, the gods do not wish to receive such prayers; if 
lawful, they do not wish to receive them by such means. If a peni¬ 
tent sinner pours out prayers, especially if he has committed a crime 
involving magic, does he really obtain pardon through the inter¬ 
cession of those demons through whose incitement and aid he 
yielded to the sin which he now laments? Or do the demons them¬ 
selves, in order that they may win forgiveness for penitent sinners, 
first become penitents themselves, for having deceived them? No 
one has ever said this of the demons. If it were so, thev would never 
have ventured to seek divine honours for themselves in the first 
place, with such detestable pride; for to desire to obtain through 
penitence the grace of pardon is to display a humility deserving of 
mercy. 


20 Whether we are to believe that good gods are 
more willing to have dealings with demons than with 

men 

But perhaps there is an urgent and pressing reason which compels 
the demons to act as mediators between the gods and men, carrying 
the petitions of men and bringing back the answers of the gods. 
What, then, is this reason and great necessity? It is, say the Platon- 
ists, the fact that no god has dealings with men."^ 

What a wonderful thing the holiness of a god is, then, if he has 
no dealings with a man who offers supplication to him, yet allies 
Himself to a presumptuous demon! - if he has no dealings w ith a 
penitent man, yet allies himself to a lying demon; if he has no 
dealings with a man who goes to the divinity for refuge, yet allies 
himself to a demon who feigns divinity” if he has no dealings with 
a man seeking forgiveness, yet allies himself to the demon who 
persuaded him to commit wickedness; if he has no dealings with 
a man who, in his philosophical books, expels the poets from a 
well-founded state, yet allies himself to a demon who requires of 
the city’s princes and pontiffs that the mockeries of the poets be 
represented in theatrical performances; who has no dealings with 
the man who forbids the attribution of crimes to the gods, yet allies 
himself to a demon who takes delight in the fictitious crimes of the 

*** Cf. PktO, Symp,^ 
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gods; who has no dealings with the man who punishes the wieked 
acts of sorcerers with just laws, but who allies himself to a demon 
who teaches and practises the arts of magic; who has no dealings 
with a man who flees from the example of demons, yet allies himself 
to a demon who lies in wait to deceive men! 

21 Whether the gods use demons as their messengers 
and interpreters and are deceived by them either 
without knowing it or knowingly 

But no doubt there is a great necessity for this absurd and unworthy 
state of things: namely, that the gods of the aether, though they 
have regard for human affairs, would not know what men on earth 
were doing if the demons of the air did not bring them tidings, 
because the aether is very remote from the earth and suspended far 
above it, whereas the air is contiguous to both the earth and the 
aether, 

O marvellous wisdom! Can it be that these philosophers really 
believe of the gods - who, they insist, are all perfect ™ that, on the 
one hand, they have regard for human affairs (otherwise they would 
seem unworthy of worship) yet that, on the other, they have no 
knowledge of human affairs because of the distance which separates 
the elements? The Platonists believe this in order that they may 
also believe that the demons are necessary agents, and therefore 
themselves worthy of worship, through whom the gods may learn 
more of the conduct of human affairs and give help to men where 
necessary, But, if this is so, then a demon is better known to these 
good gods by its bodily proximity than a man is by his goodness of 
mind. 0 most sorrowful necessity, that we should be called upon 
to ridicule or denounce such vanity lest divinity itself should seem 
vain! For if, with their own minds free from the obstacle of the 
body, the gods can see our minds, they do not need the demons as 
messengers for this purpose* If, however, the gods of the aether 
perceive by means of bodies of their own such bodily manifestations 
of the mind as speech, expression and gesture, and understand by 
these things whatever the demons report to them, then it is possible 
that they too may be deceived by the demons^ lies* But if, on the 
other hand, the divinity of the gods cannot be deceived by the 
demons, then that same divinity cannot be ignorant of what we do* 
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Rat I should hte the Platonists to tell me this. Have the demons - 
concealing the pleasure which they themselves take in such things - 
carried tidings to the gods of Plato’s displeasure at the inventions 
of the poets concerning the gods’ crimes? Or have they concealed 
both, and preferred that the gods should remain ignorant of the 
whole matter? Or have they reported both Plato’s religious solici¬ 
tude for the gods and also their own desire for theatrical displays, 
which is so harmful to the gods? Or have they concealed Plato’s 
opinion, according to which he refused to allow the gods to be 
defamed with false crimes by the impious licence of the poets, but 
not blushed or feared to make know'n their own iniquity, according 
to which they love the theatrical performances in which the dis¬ 
graceful deeds of the gods are celebrated? Of these four possibilities 
w'hich I have proposed in the form of questions, let the Platonists 
choose whichever they wish; but, whichever they choose, let them 
notice how low^ an opinion they Have of the good gods. 

For if they choose the first, they will have to confess that it was 
not possible for the good gods to have dealings with the gfiod Plato, 
even though he forbade things injurious to them, whereas they had 
dealings with the evil demons even though these exulted in such 
injurious things, This is because the good gods can only know a 
good man who is placed so far away from them by means of the 
assistance of evil demons whom, however, even though they are 
near at hand, they cannot know to be evil! 

But if they choose the second possibility, and say that both these 
things are concealed by the demons - that the gods are entirely 
ignorant both of Plato’s most religious law- and the demons’ sacri¬ 
legious delight ^ what, then, is there in human affairs that the gods 
can usefully learn through the mediation of demons, when they do 
not know what measures are decreed through the piety of good men 
to defend the honour of good gods against the lust of evil demons? 

If they choofse the third possibility, and reply that not only the 
opinion of Plato, who forbade injury to the gods, but also the wick¬ 
edness of the demons, who cake delight in injuries done to the gods, 
have been reported to the gods by these same messenger-demons, 
is this a report or an affront? And do the gods hear both, and 
understand both, yet not only fail to exclude from their presence 
those malign demons whose desires and acts are contrary to the 
dignity of the gods and the religion of Plato, but also, through the 
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same wkked demons, who are near to them, convey their gifts to 
the good Plato, who is far away from them? Are they so bound, as 
it were, by the chain of the elements that they can be conjoined 
with those who defame them, but cannot be so with one who 
defends them: so bound that, though they know the truth on both 
sides, they cannot change the weight of the air and the earth? 

There remains the fourth possibility, w^hich, if they choose it, is 
worse than the rest- For who could bear to suppose that the demons 
have reported to the gods the criminal inventions of the poets con¬ 
cerning the immortal gods, and the worthless mockeries of the 
theatres, and their own most ardent desire for all these things, and 
the most sweet pleasure which they take in them, yet have remained 
silent as to the fact that Plato, with the gravity of a philosopher, 
deemed that all these things should be banished from the best com- 
monw^ealth? According to this possibility, the good gods are com¬ 
pelled to learn from such messengers the misdeeds not of others, 
but of those same most wicked messengers themselves, yet are not 
permitted to know the good deeds of the philosophers, even though 
the messengers do harm to the gods, and the philosophers do them 
honour 1 

22 That, despite Apuleius, we must shun the 
worship of demons 

None of these four possibilities, then, is worthy of choice, since each 
w^ould require us to think ill of the gods. What remains, therefore, is 
that we are by no means to accept what ApuJeius tries to persuade 
us to believe - as do certain other philosophers of the same opinion: 
that the demons are placed between the gods and men as intermedi¬ 
aries and interpreters, who bear our petitions to the gods and bring 
back their answers to us. Rather, they are spirits whose sole desire 
is to harm us: who are entirely alien to justice, swollen with pride, 
livid with envy, and subtle in deceit. They do indeed dwell in the 
air; but they do so only because they were cast out from the sub¬ 
limity of the higher heaven, and justly condemned for their irrepar¬ 
able transgression to dwell in this region as in a prison appropriate 
to them. Nor, indeed, even though the air is above the earth and 
the waters, are the demons on that account superior in merit to 
men; for we easily surpass them not in respect of out earthly bodies, 
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but in the godliness of mind of those who have chosen the true God 
as their helper* 

But the demons hold sway, as over prisoners and subjects, over 
the many men who are clearlv iinworth\ to share in the true 

■w IJ ^ 

religion. For the most part, by miracles and lying signs, achieved 
by either deeds or prophecy, they have persuaded such men to 
believe that they are gods. There are some, however, who have 
noted the vices of the demons somewhat more attentively and care¬ 
fully than others. These they have not been able to persuade that 
they are gods; and so they have represented themselves to them as 
messengers between the gods and men, and as the bringers of ben¬ 
efits. Some men, indeed, have thought that not even this latter 
honour ought to be granted to them, but did not dare say so* They 
certainly did not believe them to be god.s, because the_v saw that 
they were wicked, whereas they wished to regard all the gods as 
good. But they feared to offend the people by whom, as they saw', 
the demons were, by inveterate superstition, served with so many 
sacred rites and temples. 

23 What Hermes Trismegistus believed concerning 
idolatry, and from what source he was able to know 
that the superstitions of Kgypt were to be abolished 

The Egyptian Hermes, whom they call Trismegistus, believed and 
wrote differently concerning these demons. For ApuJeius denies 
that the demons are gods; but when he says that they occupy a 
certain intermediate place between the gods and men, so that they 
inevitably seem to men to be included among the gods, he does not 
separate the worship due to them from the religion of the gods on 
high. This Egyptian, however, says that some gods are made by the 
supreme God, and that others are made by men. 

Anyone who hears this as I have expressed it will no doubt sup¬ 
pose that he is speaking of images, because these are the works of 
men’s hands* But he asserts that visible and tangible images are, as 
it w'ere, only the bodies of the gods, and that certain spirits have 
been summoned to dwell in them who have the power to do harm 
or to fulfil many of the desires of those by whom divine honours and 
the service of worship are rendered to them. To unite, therefore, by 
a certain art, these invisible spirits to visible objects of corporeal 
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matter in order to create something like animated bodies, dedicated 
and subject to these spirits: Hermes says that this is to make gods, 
and that men have indeed received this great and wondrous power 
of making gods* 

I shall give the words of this Eg>'ptian as they have been trans¬ 
lated into our language. 

And since our discourse concerns the kinship and fellowship of 
men and gods, know, 0 Aesculapius, the power and might of 
man. Just as the Lord and Father, or that which is the Supreme 
Being, God, is the creator of the celestial gods, so is man the 
maker of those gods who are content to dwell in their temples 
as the neighbours of mankind. 

And a little later he says; ‘Humanity, then, always mindful of its 
nature and origin, perseveres in this imitation of the divine, so that, 
just as the Father and Lord made eternal gods so that there should 
be others like Himself, so humanity has fashioned its own gods 
according to the likeness of its own countenance.’^’ 

At this point Aesculapius, to whom he was speaking, answered 
him and said: ‘Is it of statues that you speak, 0 Trismegistus?’ 
Hermes replied: 

I speak of statues. But you see, 0 Aesculapius, how even you 
lack faith. For I speak of statues imbued with life, and full of 
sensation and spirit, who perform so many and such great 
things, of statues prescient of things to come and foretelling 
them by lot, by prophecy, by dreams and by many other means; 
who make men sick and cure them again; who bring men 
sorrow or joy according to their merits* Do you not know, O 
Aesculapius, that Egypt is an image of heaven, or, more truly, 
a translation and descent of all the things which are governed 
and performed there: that in truth, if we may so put it, our 
land is the tempk of the whole world? And yet, since a prudent 
man ought to have foreknowledge of all things, it is not right 
that you should be ignorant of this: that, in time to come, it 
will become clear that, despite their pious minds and constant 
service, the Egyptians have worshipped the gods in vain.*’"' 

Hermes next expounds at great length what he says in this pass¬ 
age, where he seems to foretell the present time: the time when, 

“ Apulelus, AscUpiui. 21. 
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with as much vehemence and freedom as it has greater truth and 
holiness, the Christian religion is overthrowing all these lying fic¬ 
tions, so that the grace of the most true Saviour may set mankind 
free from the gods which man has made, and subdue him to the 
God by Whom man was made. But although Hermes foretells these 
things, he speaks as one who is a friend to these same mocking 
demons, and he does not expressly mention the name of Christ. On 
the contrary, it is with a certain grief and lamentation that he proph¬ 
esies the future abolition and destruction of those rites through 
whose observance a likeness of heaven was preserved in Egypt, He 
was one of those of Whom the apostle said that ‘knowing God, thev 
glorified Him not as God, neither were they thankful, but became 
vain in their imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened; 
professing themselves to be w'ise, they became Fools, and changed 
the glory of the incorruptible God into the likeness of the image of 
corruptible man’, and so on; for the passage is too long to quote in 
full/' 

Hermes, indeed, says many things concerning the Maker of this 
world which have the appearance of truth, 1 do not know how he 
has been brought so low by the darkening of his heart as to desire 
men to be always in subjection to gods who, as he himself confesses, 
are made by men, and whose future abolition he laments: as if there 
could be anything more wretched than for a man to be in thrall to 
what he himself has made. For a man can more easily become less 
than a man by worshipping the works of his own hands as if they 
were gods than can the works of his own hands become gods 
through his worship of them. It can more readily happen that a 
man ‘that is in honour, but understandeth not’ may become ‘like 
the beasts that perish\'^ than that a work of man may be placed 
above the work of God, made in His own image: that is, above man 
himself Deservedly, then, does man fall away from Him Who made 
him, when he places above himself that which he himself has made. 

The Egyptian Hermes mourned for these vain, deceitful, perni¬ 
cious, sacrilegious things because he knew^ that the time was coming 
when they would be taken away; but his mourning was as impudent 
as his knowledge was imprudent. For it was not the Holy Spirit 
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Who revealed these things to him, as He did to the hoiy prophets 
who, when they saw what was to come, cried out in exultation: ^If 
a man shall make gods, lo, they are not gods’;^^ and in another place: 
^And it shall come to pass in that day, saiih the Lord, that 1 whll 
cut ofT the names of the idols out of the land, and they shall no 
more be remembered/'^ And, as touching the matter before us, the 
holy Isaiah prophesies specifically in relation to Egypt: ^\nd the 
idols of Egypt shall be moved at His presence, and their heart shall 
be overcome in themV^ attd other things of this kind. 

In the same class as the prophets are those w'ho, knowing what 
was to come, rejoiced when it came to pass. Such was Simeon,*^ or 
Anna/^ who at once recognised Jesus w'hen He was born; or Elizab¬ 
eth, who recognised Him in the Spirit even when He was con¬ 
ceived;'’* or Peter, who, by the revelation of the Father, said: Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God/^' But those spirits who 
indicated the time of their own coming ruin to the Egyptian Hermes 
are the same as those who, when the Lord was present in the flesh, 
said with trembling, ‘Art thou come hither to destroy us before 
the They asked this either because, though they knew that 

destruction must indeed come, it had come upon them suddenly, 
when they had believed that it would come later; or because, when 
they spoke of destruction, they meant that they were now unmasked 
and hence despised. And, indeed, this was a destruction ^before the 
time’, that is, before the time of judgment, when they are to be 
punished w'ith eternal damnation in company with all men who arc 
enmeshed in fellowship with them. Thus speaks a religion which 
never deceives nor is deceived. For it is not like Hermes, who is, as 
it were, tossed to and fro with every wind of doctrine’/'^ and who, 
mixing true things with false, grieves over the coming destruction 
of a religion which he then confesses to be in error. 
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24 How Hermes confesses the error of his 
forefathers, though he also mourns the coming 
destruction of that error 

Much later, Hermes resumes his thread and once again discusses 
the gods which men have made, speaking as follows; 

But now- ict what 1 have said on this subject be enough. Let us 
return once more to man and to reason, that divine gift by 
virtue oi which man is said to be a rational animal. For the 
things which have been said concerning man, wonderful as they 
arc, are not the most w'onderful. Arousing greater admiration 
than all other w'onders is the fact that man has been able to 
discover the divine nature, and to make it. For our forefathers 
invented the art of making gods out of some material substance 
suited to the purpose. They did this because, thanks to their 
unbelief, and to the fact that they did not attend to w'orship 
and divine religion, they erred greatly in their conception of 
the gods. Thus, because they could not make souls, thev 
invoked the souls of demons or of angels and united them with 
holy images and divine mysteries, so that, through those souls, 
their idols might have the pow-er of doing both good and 
harm/'' 

I do not know if the demons themselves, if called upon to make 
confession, would confess as much as Hermes has done. He says 
that his forefathers invented the art of making gods because they 
‘erred greatly’ in their conception of the gods, by reason of their 
unbelief and because they did not attend to worship and divine 
religion. Did he say that they at least erred in a moderate fashion? 
Or was he content to say ‘they erred’ without adding ‘greatly’? No, 
it was because they ‘erred greatly’ by reason of their unbelief and 
in not attending to worship and divine religion that men invented 
the art of making gods. And yet it is the inevitable future loss of 
this art, invented by great error and by turning aside from w’orship 
and divine religion, that this wise man deplores as though it w^ere 
divine religion! Consider if it is not by divine power on the one 
hand that he is compelled to reveal the past error of his forefathers, 
and by diabolic power on the other that he is led to mourn the 
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future punishment of the ciemons. For if those forefathers erred 
greatly in their conception of the gods, through unbelief And a turn^ 
ing of the mind away from worship and true religion, and so 
invented the art of making gods, what wonder is it if everything 
done by this detestable art through its turning aw'ay from divine 
religion should itself be abolished by divine religions abolished when 
truth corrects error, faith confounds unbelief^ and conversion cor¬ 
rects those who are turned away? 

For if Hermes had said, without mentioning a reason, simply that 
his forefathers had invented the art of making gods, it would then 
have been for us, if we were mindful of what is right and godly, to 
note and see that they w'ould never have arrived at this art by which 
a man can make gods if they had not strayed from the truth: if they 
had believed those things which are worthy of God, and if they had 
directed their minds to worship and divine religion. If, on the other 
hand, it had been w-e who had said that the causes of this art lie in 
the great error and unbelief of men and the turning away of a mis¬ 
guided and unfaithful mind from divine religion, the impudence of 
those who resist the truth would then have been to some extent 
bearable. But when Hermes himself, who admires above all other 
things in man this art by which it is given to him to make gods, 
and mourns because the time is coming when all those figments of 
gods instituted by men are to be swept away by the command of 
the laws themselves: when even he nonetheless confesses and 
explains the causes by which this art was discovered, saying that his 
forefathers invented the art of making gods because they erred 
greatly by reason of their unbelief, and because they did not attend 
to worship and divine religion: what are we to say? Or, rather, what 
ought we to do but give all the thanks we can to the Lord our God, 
Who has swept those things away by causes which are the opposite 
of the ones by which they were instituted? For what was established 
by a multitude of errors has been abolished by the way of truth; 
what was established by unbelief has been taken aw'ay by faith; and 
what was established by turning aw^ay from the worship of divine 

religion has been abolished by turning back to the one true and holy 
God. 

Nor is this true only in Egypt, for which land in particular the 
spirit of the demons mourned in the person of Hermes, It is true 
in all the earth, which sings unto the Lord a new' stmg, as the truly 
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sacred and mdv prophetic Scriptures have proclaimed. For it is 
written: ‘O sing unto the Lord a new song; sing unto the Lord, all 
the earth.For the title of this psalm is, ‘When the house was built 
after the captivity^; and a house is indeed now being built for the 
Lord in all the earth: the City of God, which is holy Church, after 
that captivity in which demonic forces held prisoner those men 
who, because they believed in God, have become living stones in 
His house.For although man made the gods, he who made them 
was not any the less possessed by them when he was degraded into 
their fellowship by worshipping them: into the fellowship, I say, 
not of stupid idols, but of cunning demons. For what are idols 
except what the same Scriptures say they are: ‘Eyes have they, but 
they see noF?"*^ Whatever else is to be said of materials carved, 
however cleverly, into effigies, they still lack life and sensation. 
Unclean spirits, however, united with those same effigies by nef¬ 
arious arts, have miserably enslaved the souls of their worshippers 
by subduing them into fellowship with themselves. And so the 
apostle says: ‘We know that an idol is nothing, but those things 
which the Gentiles sacrifice they sacrifice to demons, and not to 
God; and I would not ye should have fellowship with demons."^* 
After this captivity, therefore, in which men have been held by 
malign demons, the house of God is being built in all the earth. 
Hence the title of that psalm in which it is said, 

0 Sing unto the Lord a new song; sing unto the Lord all the 
earth. Sing unto the Lord, bless His name; show forth his sal¬ 
vation from day to day. Declare His glory among the heathen. 

His wonders among all people. For the Lord is great, and 
greatly to be praised: He is to be feared above all gods. For all 
the gods of the nations are demons: but the Lord made the 
heavens. 

Hermes grieved, then, because a time was coming when the 
worship of idols, and the lordship of the demonic powers over those 
who worshipped them, was to be abolished. At the instigation of an 
evil spirit, he desired that the captivity which, as the psalmist sings, 

” Psalm 96,1. 

'' a [ Pet. 3,5, 

” Psalm rr5, 5. 

I Cor. 10 , 30 . 

^ Psalm 96, I ff, 
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was to end with the building of the house of the Lord in all the 
earth should continue for ever. Hermes foretold these things with 
mourning, but the prophet foretold them with rejoicing. Moreover, 
because the Spirit is victorious Who sang of these things through 
the holy prophets, even Hermes himself was, in a wondrous 
manner, compelled to confess that those very things which he did 
not wish to see abolished, and for which he grieved, had been insti¬ 
tuted not by prudent, faithful and religious men, but by the erring, 
the unbelieving, and those who were turned away from worship and 
divine religion. And, though he calls them gods, nonetheless, when 
he says that they were made by such rnen as we certainly ought not 
to be, he shows, wteher he wishes to or not, that they should not 
be worshipped by men who are not like those who made them: that 
is, that they should not be worshipped by men who are prudent, 
faithful and religious. At the same time, he also demonstrates that 
the very men who made them had invented for themselves, so that 
they might have gods, those who were no gods. And so the saying 
of the prophet is true: ‘If a man make gods, behold, they are no 
gods/ 

So much for such gods, then, worshipped by such men and made 
by the art of such men; so much, that is, for such demons who, 
through I know not what art, are bound by the chains of their own 
desires to idols. But when Hermes said of these that they are gods 
made by men, he at least did not give them the task assigned to the 
demons by the Platonist Apuleius, of whom we have already said 
enough, and whose beliefs we have shown to be inconsistent and 
absurd. He did not give them the task of being interpreters and 
intercessors between the gods made by men and the men whom 
God has made, carrying the prayers of men to the gods and bringing 
back their gifts. For it is exceedingly foolish to believe that gods 
made by men can have more influence with gods made by God than 

men can have themselves, who were themselves made by the same 
God. 

A demon bound to an idol by an ungodly art, therefore, is a god 
made by man; but it is a god only to a particular kind of man, not 
to all mankind. What manner of god is it, then, that a man would 
not make unless he were in error, unbelieving, and turned away 
from w^orship and divine religion? Again, the demons who are wor¬ 
shipped in the temples and introduced into images - that is, into 
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visible likenesses of themselves ~ through I know not what art by 
men who made gods for themselves by means of this art because 
they had strayed and turned away from worship and divine religion: 
these cannot be messengers or interpreters between men and the 
gods. They cannot be^ both because of their wholly base and wicked 
characters and because men, even when in error, unbelieving and 
turned away from worship and divine religion, are still beyond 
doubt better than those gods whom they have made for themselves 
by their own art. And so the conclusion that remains is that the 
power which those gods possess they possess as demons, and that 
they do only harm: either by pretending to confer benefits (in which 
case the harm is made all the greater by the deceit) or else openly. 
They cannot, how^ever, do any harm at all except when this is per¬ 
mitted by the deep and secret providence of God. Moreover, since 
they are not intermediaries between the gods and men, it is not 
because of the friendship of the gods that they can exercise great 
sway over men. For it is entirely impossible for such demons to be 
the friends of those good gods whom we call holy angels and rational 
creatures, who dwell in the holy habitations of heaven, Vhether 
they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers’.^ They 
are as far separated from these in the affection of their soul as vice 
is from virtue and malice from goodness. 


25 Of those things which can be common to the holy 

angels and to good men 

By no means, therefore, must we solicit the benevolence or benefi¬ 
cence of the gods - or, rather, of the good angels - through the 
supposed mediation of demons. Rather, we should do this by resem¬ 
bling them in good will; for, by this means, we are able to be with 
them, to live with them, and to worship with them the God Whom 
they worship, even though we cannot see them with our bodily 
eyes. For it is not in respect of bodily location that we are distant 
from them, but, rather, in merit of life and in the w-eakness of our 
infirmity, because we are miserably unlike them in will. It is not, 
that is, because we dwell on earth in a fleshly state that we are not 
united with them, but because, in the impurity of our heart, we are 

Oikiss, r,i 6 , 
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mindful of earthly things*^^ But at the present Hme^ while we are 
being healed so that we may be as they are, wc are brought near to 
them by faith if, with their assistance, we believe that He Who 
makes them blessed will bless us also, 

26 That the religion of the pagans had to do entirely 

with dead men 

We may also note that this Egyptian, in deploring the coming time - 
the time when those things would be abolished from Egypt which, 
as he confesses, were instituted by men who were in error, unbeliev¬ 
ing and turned away from worship and divine religion: this Egyp¬ 
tian said, among other things: ‘Then this land, this holy seat of 
shrines and temples, will be full of sepulchres and dead ^ as 

if, indeed, men would nor die if these things were not taken away; 
OT as if the dead would be laid somewhere else than in the earth; or 
as if it were not true that, as the times and days roll by, the greater 
must be the number of sepulchres, because of the greater number 
of the dead! 

But what he seems to deplore is the fact that the memorials of 
our martyrs are taking the place of the temples and shrines of the 
gods. He does this so that, when those who are hostile to us and 
perverse in mind read these things, they will suppose that, whereas 
gods were worshipped in temples by the pagans, we worship the 
dead in tombs. For with such blindness do ungodly men stumble 
over mountains, as it were, and will not see things which strike 
them in the eyes, that they do not notice that, in all the literature 
of the pagans, we do not find any, or scarcely any, gods who were 
not originally men upon whom divine honours were bestowed when 
they died, I pass over what Varro says, that all the dead were 
deemed by the pagans to be gods of the kind called manes. He 
proves this by those sacred rites which are performed for almost all 
the dead; and, m this context, he mentions funeral games, as though 
this were the very highest proof of divinity, because games are not 
usually celebrated except in honour of divine beings 

But Hermes himself, with whom w^e are now dealing, says with 
sorrow; Then this land, this holy seat of shrines and temples, will 

Cf. PhiJ. Cobss, ^,2. 
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be full of sepulchres and dead men’; and then^ in the same book, 
he attests that the gods of Egypt were dead men! For when he has 
said that his forefathers greatly erred in their conception of the gods 
by reason of their unbelief and because they did not attend to . 
worship and divine religion, and that they therefore invented the 
art of making gods, he adds: ‘Thus, because they could not make 
souls, they invoked the souls of demons or of angels and united 
them with holy images and divine mysteries, so that, through those 
souls, their idols might have the power of doing both good and 
harm,' And he then continues, as if to prove this by examples, and 
says: 

Your grandfather, O Aesculapius, the first discoverer of medi¬ 
cine, to w^hom was consecrated on a mountain in Libya, near 
the shore of the crocodiles, a temple in which lies his earthly 
self, that is, his body - for the rest of him, or, rather, the whole 
of him, if the whole man consists in sentient life, has returned 
in higher form to heaven - even now, by his divine power, 
extends to men who are sick all those aids w-hich he used for¬ 
merly to extend to them by the art of medicine.’'^' 

Behold: Hermes says that a dead man is worshipped as a god in the 
place where he had his sepulchre - falsely and mistakenly, however, 
because he has gone back to heaven. 

Next, he adds: ‘Does not Hermes, my ancestor, whose name I 
bear, abiding in the place which is called by his name, help and 
protect all mortals who come to him from every place?’ For this 
elder Hermes - that is. Mercury - whom he calls his ancestor, is 
said to have had his habitation in HermopoHs: that is, the city which 
bears his name. Behold: two gods w'hom he says w'ere once men — 
Aesculapius and Mercury. As to Aesculapius, the Greeks and the 
Latins hold the same opinion. As to Mercury, however, many do 
not believe that he was mortal; yet Hermes attests that he was his 
ancestor. Perhaps Hermes the god and Hermes the ancestor of Tris- 
megistus are two different individuals who bear the same name? I do 
not much wish to argue as to whether or not they are two different 
individuals. Suffice it to say that, according to the testimony of this 
same Trismegistus his descendant, who is held in such high esteem 
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by his followers, Hermes the god is, like Aesculapius, a god who 
was once a man. 

Hermes then goes on to add: ‘We know how many benefits Isis, 
the wife of Osiris, confers when she is propitious, and how great 
are the evils that she sends when she is angry!’ Next, having spoken 
of Isis in the words just quoted - *how great are the evils that she 
sends when she is angry’ - he goes on to say: ‘For it is easy for 
earthly and material gods to be angry, made and composed as they 
are by men out of both natures.’ He says this in order to show that 
there is a class of gods which men have made through their art. 
Hence, we are given to understand that, to his mind, the demons 
originated in the souls of the dead and, through the art invented by 
men who erred greatly, and who were unbelieving and irreligious, 
were introduced into images, because those who made such gods 
were at any rate not able to make souls. When, therefore, he says 
‘both natures’, he is speaking of body and soul: the demon is the 
soul, and the image the body. ^Thus it has come to pass’, he says, 
‘that certain animals are regarded as sacred by the Egyptians, and 
that individual cities so honour the souls of those who were conse¬ 
crated as gods while they lived that they live according to their laws 
and are known by their names’. 

What, then, has become of that sorrowful complaint that the land 
of Egypt, the most holy seat of shrines and temples, was in time to 
come to be filled with sepulchres and dead men? The deceiving 
spirit at whose prompting Hermes said this was, indeed, compelled 
to confess through him that the land was even then full of sep¬ 
ulchres and of dead men w^hom the people worshipped as gods! But 
it was the grief of the demons which spoke through him; for they 
were bewailing the punishments which were to destroy them at the 
shrines of the holy martyrs. For in many such places they are tor¬ 
tured and made to confess, and cast out from the bodies of men 
whom they have possessed. 


27 Of the manner in which Christians pay honour to 

their martyrs 

We, however, do not establish temples, priesthoods, rites and sacri¬ 
fices for these same martyrs, for they themselves are not gods; 
rather, their God is our God- W'^e honour their memorials, of course, 
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as being those of holy men of God, who have striven for the truth 
even unto the death of their bodies, so that the true religion might 
be made known and the false and feigned defeated; for if there were 
any before them who held the same beliefs as they, they kept them 
hidden through fear. But w^hich of the faithful has ever heard a 
priest standing at an altar, even one built over the holy body of a 
martyr for the honour and worship of God, say when he prayed, i 
offer sacrifice to thee, O Peter, or Pau^ or Cyprian?’ For it is to 
God that sacrifices are offered at their memorials, Who made them 
both men and martyrs, and united them in heavenly honour with 
the holy angels. We celebrate such sacrifices both so that we may 
give thanks to the true God for their victories, and so that, as we 
renew our memory of them, we may urge ourselves to imitate them 
in winning such crowns and palms, in voting the same God to our 
aid. Therefore, whatever offerings are brought by the pious to the 
places of the martyrs, these are only adornments of their memorials 
and not sacred or sacrificial objects given to the dead as though they 
were gods. Even those who bring food there - and this is not done 
by Christians of the better-instructed kind, and in most countries 
it is not the custom: but even those who do this do so because they 
desire that it should be sanctified to them through the merits of the 
martyrs in the name of the Lord of the martyrs.^ They say a prayer 
when they have laid it before the shrine and then take it aw'av, 
either to eat it or to give of it to the needy. But he who knows that 
the sacrifice of the Christians, which is indeed offered there, is one 

sacrifice, also knows that these are not sacrifices offered to the mar¬ 
tyrs. 

It is, then, neither with divine honours nor with human crimes, 
with which our adversaries worship their gods, that wc honour our 
martyrs; nor do we offer sacrifices to them; nor do we make sacred 
rites out of their evil deeds. It is written that Isis, the Egyptian 
goddess and wife of Osiris, and ail their ancestors, were royal per¬ 
sonages. (Isis, while sacrificing to her ancestors, found a crop of 
barley, of w hich she showed some ears to her husband the king and 
his counsellor Mercury; and for this reason our adversaries wish to 
identify her with Ceres.) All the great evils w'hich she wrought were 
recorded for posterity not by poets, but in the mystic writings of 

Cf. Covjess., 6,i. 
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the Egyptians. Let those who will and can do so read the letter 
written by Alexander to his mother Olyrripias in which he relates 
the things revealed to him by the priest Leo; and let those who read 
reflect upon it and see what manner of men they were, and w'hat 
their deeds were, for whom sacred rites were instituted after their 
death as if they were gods. However much our adversaries hold 
them to be gods, God forbid that they should dare to compare them 
in any respect to our holy martyrs; whom we, however, do not 
regard as gods. For we do not appoint priests for our martyrs, nor 
do we offer sacrifices to them; for it would be improper, unworthy 
and unlawful to do so: such things are due only to God, Kei±er 
do we delight them with their own crimes, nor with disgraceful 
exhibitions of the kind in which the crimes of the gods are cele* 
brated: either crimes committed by them when they were men, or, 
if they were not men, falsehoods devised for the delight of noxious 
demons. 

The god of Socrates, if he had a god, cannot have belonged this 
class of demons; but perhaps those who wished to excel in the art 
of making gods imposed a god of this kind upon a man who was a 
stranger to that art, and innocent of it. 

What more is there to say, then? No one of even moderate pru¬ 
dence supposes that these spirits are to be worshipped for the sake 
of the blessed life which is to come after death. But perhaps our 
adversaries will say that ail the gods are good, while some of the 
demons are bad and some good, and that it is the good who are to 
be worshipped so that, through them, we may come to a life of 
eternal blessedness. This is the claim which we must consider in 
the following book. 
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I The point reached in the foregoing argument, and 
what is left of the question to be discussed 

Some have held the opinion that there are both good and bad gods.’ 
Others^ thinking better of the gods, have ascribed so much honour 
and praise to them that they have not dared to believe that any god 
is bad. But those who have said that some gods are good and some 
bad have included the demons under the name ‘gods'; and some¬ 
times, though more rarely, they have called the gods demons. 
Indeed, they have pointed out that Jupiter himself, whom they wdsh 
to say is the king and prince of the rest of the gods, is called a 
demon by Horner,^ 

But those who assert that all the gods are good, and that they are 
far superior to those men who are deemed to be good, are with 
good reason troubled by the deeds of the demons. They cannot 
deny them, nor can they attribute them to the gods, who they say 
are all good; and so they are compelled to make a distinction 
between gods and demons. Thus, whatever rightly displeases them 
in the depraved deeds of occult spirits, and in the desires through 
which they manifest their power, they believe to be due to demons, 
not gods. They believe also that, because no god has dealings with 
mankind,^ these same demons are appointed as mediators between 
men and the gods, to carry our prayers to them and to bring their 
answers back. This is what the Platonists, the most distinguished 
and noble of the philosophers, believe; and it w^as with them, 
because of their excellence, that we chose to examine the question 
of whether the worship of many gods is of service in achieving the 
blessed life which is to come after death. For this reason, we asked 
in the preceding book how the demons can be the near neighbours 
and friends who reconcile good men with the good gods. And we 
have shown that this cannot possibly be so; for the demons rejoice 
in things which good and prudent men shun and condemn: that Is, 
in the sacrilegious tales told not of men, hut of the very gods, by 

^ Cf. Lactantius, Div. insLy 2,14,6; 4,27,1 ^.f 

^ Ihady 1,222; Plutarch, £k orac. d^fecUy 4(5,47!!. 

^ Apulcius, Lk deo Socr.y 4; Plato, Symp.y 203A. 
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the poets, and in the wicked and damnable violence of the magic 
am. 


2 Whether among the demons, to whom the gods are 
superior, there is any kind of good spirit by whose 
assistance the human soul can achieve blessedness 

As 1 promised at the end of the previous book, then, I shall in the 
present book discuss, insofar as it pertains to our present question, 
not the difference between one god and another (for all of them arc 
said to be good) and not the difference between gods and demons 
(for the Platonists separate gods front men by a great height and 
distance, and place the demons betw^een gods and men), but the 
difference, since they wish to say that there is one, which exists 
among the demons themselves. For it is for the most part customary 
to say that some demons are bad and others good; and this is a 
belief w hich, whether held by the Platonists or anyone else, we must 
by no means neglect to discuss. Otherwise, someone might suppose 
that he ought to follow the good demons, and seek and strive to be 
reconciled through their mediation with the gods, all of whom he 
believes to be good, so that he may be with them after death. Thus 
ensnared and deceived by the cunning of malign spirits, such a one 
would wander far from the true God, with Whom alone, and in 
Whom alone, and by Whom alone the human - that is, the rational 
and intellectual - soul is blessed. 


3 What Apuleius ascribes to the demons, to whom, 
though he does not deny them reason, he assigns no 

degree of virtue 

What, then, is the difference between good and evil demons? The 
Platonist Apuleius, though he discusses them in general terms and 
speaks at such great length of their aerial bodies, is silent as to the 
virtues of soul with which, if they were good, they would be 
endowed. He is silent, then, as to that which might give them hap¬ 
piness. He cannot, however, remain silent as to that which shows 
that they are miserable. For he confesses that their minds, in respect 
of which he has asserted that they are rational, are not imbued and 
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fortified even with sufficient virtue to resist to any degree the 
irrational passions of the soul Rather, they are themselves agitated 
by storms and tempests, as it were, as is usually the case with stupid 
minds. Here, indeed, are his own words on the subject: "It is of this 
category of demons', he says, 

that the poets are wont to write - and they are not far from the 
truth - when they depict the gods as hating or loving some 
particular men. They prosper and uplift some; but others, by 
contrast, they oppose and afflict. The demons, then, experience 
mercy, indignation, grief, joy and everj’ aspect of human feel¬ 
ing, Their hearts are moved in the same way as ours, and their 
minds are tossed upon a heaving sea by all their thoughts. All 
such storms and tempests, then, banish them far from the tran¬ 
quillity of the celestial gods.^ 

Can there be any doubt that, in these words, it is not some 
inferior part of their souls that is said to be disturbed like a stormy 
sea by the tempests of the passions, but the very mind in respect of 
which the demons are said to be rational creatures? They cannot, 
then, be compared even to wise men, who, when they are assailed 
in this life by such disturbances of soul ^ and human infirmity is 
not immune from them - resist them with untroubled mind. Such 
wise men do not yield to the temptation to approve or do anything 
which might turn them aside from the path of wasdom and the 
law of righteousness. The demons, however, are like foolish and 
unrighteous mortals; not in their bodies, but in their characters. I 
might, indeed, say that they are worse; for they are rnore hardened, 
and cannot be made whole by due punishment. Their minds, then, 
are tossed upon a sea, as Apuleius puts it; nor have they in any part 
of their soul the truth and virtue by which such turbulent and 
depraved passions might be repulsed. 


4 The beliefs of the Peripatetics and Stoics as to the 
disturbances which assail the mind 

There arc two opinions among the philosophers as to those motions 
of the mind which the Greeks call pathe, (Some of our writers, such 
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as Cicero/ call them disturbances, others call them affections or 
affects, and others again, like Apuleius, call them passions, which 
expresses the Greek word more closely.) Certain philosophers, then, 
say that these disturbances or affections or passions assail even the 
wise man, though moderated and controlled by reason in that he 
imposes laws upon them by the mastery of his mind, by which they 
are reduced to their necessary limits. This is what the Platonists 
think, and the Aristotelians also, since Aristotle, who founded the 
Peripatetic school, was a pupil of Plato. Others, however, like the 
Stoics, believe that the wise man is not subject to passions of this 
kind. But Cicero, in his book on good and evil called De finibus^ 
argues convincingly that the latter, that is, the Stoics, are here at 
odds with the Platonists and Peripatetics in words only, and not in 
substance. For the Stoics refuse to call bodily and external things 
'goods’, Rather, they call them ‘advantages^ because they consider 
that there is no good for man except virtue, and that this is the art 
of living well, which exists only in the mind. The other philos¬ 
ophers simply use the language of ordinary speech and call these 
things ‘goods^; but they hold that, in comparison with virtue, which 
consists in living well, they are little things and of small value. It is 
clear from this that, whatever they arc called by the two panies, 
whether ‘goods’ or ‘advantages’, they are nonetheless held in the 
same esteem by both, and that, in this question, the Stoics are only 
taking pleasure in a novel use of words. It seems to me, therefore, 
that here also, when it is asked whether the passions of the mind 
affect the wise man or whether he is entirely a stranger to them, 
the controversy arises out of words rather than things. For I con¬ 
sider that, as far as the pith of the matter is concerned, rather than 
the mere sound of words, the view which the Stoics hold is no 
different from that of the Platonists and Peripatetics. 

In order not to make the discussion too long, I shall omit other 
proofs by which this might be shown; but I will state one very 
strong piece of evidence. In his book called Noctes Alticae^ Aulus 
Gelhus, a man whose style is most elegant and eloquent and whose 
learning extends to many things, tells us that he once made a sea- 
voyage with a distinguished Stoic philosopher/ Aulus Gellius 

* Tusc. disp,, 4,6,n. 

* Noct. An.. ig,r 
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relates at length and in detail what 1 shall only touch on briefly; 
but, when the sky and sea grew threatening and the ship was tossed 
about and in great peril, this philosopher grew pale with fear. Those 
present noted this, and, even though death was so close, they were 
most curious to know whether the philosopher's mind would be 
disturbed. When the tempest had subsided and safety made conver¬ 
sation - or, indeed, gossip - possible, one of those who had boarded 
the ship, a wealthy and pleasure-loving Asiatic, jokingly teased the 
philosopher with having shown fear and grown pale while he him¬ 
self had remained unmoved by impending disaster. But the philos¬ 
opher recalled the answer of Aristippus the Socratic when, in simi¬ 
lar circumstances, a man of like character had ventured to speak to 
him in the same way, and he had replied: ‘You were quite right not 
to be anxious for the soul of an extravagant scoundrel; but I was 
bound to fear for the soul of Aristippus. When the rich man had 
been disposed of by this reply, Aulus Gellius asked the philos¬ 
opher - not to annoy him, but in order to learn from him - what 
the reason for his fear had been. And the philosopher, willing to 
teach a man so zealous in his pursuit of knowledge, at once drew 
forth from his satchel a book of the Stoic Epictetus, in which were 
written doctrines in keeping with the utterances of Zeno and Chrys- 
ippus, who were, as we know, the founders of the Stoic school. 

Aulus Gellius says that, in this book, he read that the Stoics 
believe that the soul experiences certain mental images, which they 
call phantusiae^ and that it is not in our power to determine whether 
and when these shall strike the soul. When these images come about 
as a result of terrifying and awesome things, they of necessity move 
the soul even of the wise man. Thus, he grows pale with fear for a 
little while, or he is oppressed by sadness, insofar as these images 
hinder the action of the mind and reason. This does not, however, 
cause the mind to fear any evil, nor to approve of these images nor 
consent to them. For such consent, they hold, is within our power; 
and the difference between the mind of a wise man and that of a 
fool is that the fool’s mind yields to these same passions and adapts 
itself to them, whereas the wise man, though he experiences them 
of necessity, nonetheless retains with mind unshaken a true and 

^ Diogenes Laertius, 
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steadfast perception of those things which he ought rationally to 
seek or avoid. 

I have, then, expounded as well as I could, not, indeed, more 
elegantly, but certainly more briefly and, as I think, more clearly 
than Aulus Getlius, what he relates that he read, in Epictetus’s 
book, of that philosopher’s sayings and opinions, which are derived 
from the teachings of the Stoics. In view of these things, then, there 
is no difference, or almost none, between the opinion of the Stoics 
and that of the other philosophers concerning the passions and dis¬ 
turbances of the mind; for both sides maintain that the mind and 
reason of the wise man are not under the dominion of the passions* 
And perhaps the reason why the Stoics say that the passions do not 
affect the wise man is that the wisdom which the wise man assuredly 
has is not in the least clouded by any error or overthrown by any 
misfortune. But when passions do assail the mind of the wise man - 
even though they do not disturb the serenity of his wisdom - they 
do so by reason of those things which the Stoics call ‘advantages’ 
and Misadvantages’, although they do not wish to call them ‘goods’ 
or ‘evils’. For if the philosopher attached no value to the things 
which he thought himself about to lose in a shipwreck ~ that is, his 
life or his bodily wellbeing - then surely he would not have been 
so terrified by the peril as to betray his fear by the testimony of his 
pallor* He might, however, suffer such disturbance yet still hold to 
the firm conviction that life and the wellbeing of the body, the loss 
of which was threatened by the violence of the tempest, are not 
goods which make those who have them good, as virtue does. 

But when they say that these things are not to be called goods 
but advantages, we are to regard this as a dispute over words, not 
as a genuine distinction between things. For what docs it matter 
whether it is more appropriate to call them goods or advantages, 
when Stoic and Peripatetic alike tremble and grow pale with the 
fear of losing them.^ They do not call them by the same names, but 
they hold them in the same esteem. For both certainly tell us that 
if they were urged to commit some wicked or criminal act on pain 
of losing these goods or advantages, they would rather lose those 
things which secure the safety and comfort of the body than commit 
acts that violate justice* The mind in which this belief is firmly 
established, then, permits no disturbances to prevail in it contrary 
to reason, even though these assail the baser parts of the soul On 
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the contrary, the mind itself is master of all such disturbances, and, 
by withholding its consent from them and resisting them, exercises 
a reign of virtue. Such a mind was that of Aeneas, whom Virgil 
describes when he says, "His mind remains unmoved; tears flow' in 
vain,’^ 


5 That the passions which assail the souls of 
Christians do not draw them into vice, but exercise 

their virtue 

It is not here necessary to show' at length and diligently w^hat the 
Divine Scripture which contains Christian knowledge teaches con¬ 
cerning these passions. Scripture, indeed, places the mind itself 
under the governance and help of God, and the passions under the 
mind, so that they may be moderated and bridled and turned to 
righteous use. Within our discipline, then, we do not so much ask 
whether a pious soul is angry, as why he is angry; not whether he 
is sad, but whence comes his sadness; not whether he is afraid, but 
w'hat he fears. For I do not think that any right-minded person 
would condemn anger directed at a sinner in order to correct him; 
or sadness on behalf of one who is afflicted, in order to comfort 
him; or fear for one in peril, lest he perish. The Stoics, indeed, are 
wont to reproach even compassion.^ But how much more honour¬ 
able it would have been if the Stoic in Aulus GelWs story had 
been disturbed by compassion for a fellow man, in order to comfort 
him, rather than by fear of shipwreckl Far better and more humane 
and more in keeping with the sensibilities of the godly are the words 
of Cicero in praise of Caesar. He says: ‘None of your virtues is 
more admirable or more loved than your compassion.And what 
is compassion but a kind of fellow feeling in our hearts for the 
misery of another which compels us to help him if we can? This 
impulse is the servant of right reason when compassion is displayed 
in such a way as to preserve righteousness, as when alms are distrib¬ 
uted to the needy or forgiveness extended to the penitent. Cicero, 
so eminent an orator, did not hesitate to call compassion a virtue, 

* Aen., 444 ^. 

’ Cf Seneca, Ds dem., 2,5' Ciceni, Tus(. dtsp., 3,9,20; 3,10,21; Pro Muren., 29,61, 
Pro Ligano^ 
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whereas the Stoics are not ashamed to number it among the vices - 
even though, as the book of that most distinguished Stoic Epictetus, 
derived from the teachings of Zeno and Chrysippus, who were the 
founders of that school, has taught us, they admit that passions of 
this kind arise even in the soul of the wise man who they wish to 
say is free from all vice. It follows from this, then, that the Stoics 
do not deem those same passions to be vices when they assail the 
wise man, because they cannot induce him to act contiary to reason 
and virtue. It follows also that the opinion of the Peripatetics, and 
of the Platonists also, is exactly the same as that of the Stoics them¬ 
selves. But, as Cicero says," mere verbal controversy has always 
been a scourge of the poor Greeks, who long for contention rather 
than truth. 

However, it may fairly be asked whether our being subjea to 
passions of this kind even while doing good works belongs only to 
the infirmity of this present life. For the holy angels may punish 
without anger those whom they receive for punishment under the 
eternal law of God; and they may minister to the sorrowful without 
any fellow-feeling of sorrow; and when those whom they love are 
in peril, they may help them without themselves feeling fear. Yet 
ordinary human speech ascribes such passions to them also; for, 
though they have none of our infirmity, their actions resemble the 
actions to which those passions move us. So too, according to the 
Scriptures, God Himself is angered; yet He is not disturbed by any 
passion. For this word is usci to indicate the effect of His ven¬ 
geance, rather than any disturbance to which He is subject. 


6 Of the passions which, according to Apuleius, 
agitate the demons through whose agency, he asserts, 
men secure the support of the gods 

Leaving aside the question of the holy angels, however, let us for 
the rime being consider what the Platonists say of the demons 
appointed to mediate between the gods and men: that they are 
tossed by the stonms of passion. For if their minds remained free, 
and rose above these passions even while undergoing them Apu- 
leius would not have said that ‘their hearts are moved in the same 
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way as ours, and their minds are tossed upon a heaving sea by all 
their thoughts\ Their minds, then - that is, the superior part of 
their soul, by virtue of which they are rational creatures, whose 
virtue and wisdom, if they had any, would rise above the turbulent 
passions of the lower parts of the soul, and would rule and moderate 
them: their minds, I say, are, as this Platonist confesses, tossed upon 
a sea of passions. The minds of the demons, therefore, are subject 
to the passions of lust, fear, anger, and every other such thing. What 
part of them, then, is free and in possession of the W'isdom by means 
of which they may please the gods and encourage men to approach 
more closely to good morals? For their own minds are subjugated 
and oppressed by vicious passions; and, in proportion as they are 
possessed of the desire to harm us, so do they fiercely strive to use 
whatever reason nature has given them to mislead and deceive us* 


7 The Platonists assert that the fictions of the poets 
defame the gods when they depict them as engaging 
in factional strife; for it is not the gods who are 
subject to such strife, but the demons 

Someone may say that it is not all the demons, but only the evil 
ones, that the tales of the poets represent - not without truth - as 
hating and loving certain men* For it was of the evil demons that 
Apuleius said that Their minds are tossed upon a heaving sea by all 
their thoughts’* But bow are we to understand this when, having 
said this, he then describes all the demons, and not only the evil 
ones, as being intermediate between the gods and men by virtue of 
their aerial bodies? The falsehood of the poets, Apuleius says, lies 
in the fact that, under the protection of poetic licence, they make 
demons into gods: they give them the names of gods, and they 
assign them as friends or enemies to such men as they choose. In 
fact, he says, the gods are far removed in character from the 
demons, by both their heavenly location and the richness of their 
blessedness* This, then, is a poetic fiction: to say that those demons 
are gods who are not gods, and to say that, under the names of 
gods, they quarrel among themselves over the men whom they love 
or hate with partisan zeal. But Apuleius says that this fiction is not 
far from the truth; for even though it calls the demons gods when 
they are not gods, it nonetheless describes them in their true 
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character as demons. In this connexion, he speaks of Homer’s 
Minerva, ‘who, in the midst of the assembled Greeks, intervened 
to restrain Achilles’.’^ This Minerva he takes to be a poetic fiction; 
for he supposes the true Minerva to be a goddess, and he places 
her among the gods, whom he believes to be all good and blessed, 
in the upper reaches of the aether, far removed from converse with 
mortals> But that there was a demon who favoured the Greeks and 
opposed the Trojans; and that there were others, who aided the 
Trojans against the Greeks, whom the same poet commemorates 
under the name of Venus or Mars (gods who are in reality estab¬ 
lished in their heavenly habitations, and who do not act in such a 
way); and that these demons fought among themselves on behalf of 
those whom they loved and against those whom they hated: when 
the poets say all this, Apulcius confesses, they are not far from the 
truth. For they are speaking of beings w'hosc hearts are moved in 
the same way as ours, as Apuleius attests, and whose minds are 
rossed upon a heaving sea by all their thoughts. It is for this reason 
that they can love or hate: not for the sake of justice, but in the 
way that the mob, whom they resemble, does when, in relation to 
beast-slayers and charioteers, it displays its own partisan zeal on 
behalf of one and against another.'^ This Platonist philosopher, 
then, seems to have been at pains to ensure that, when these tales 
were sung by the poets, they should not be believed of the gods 
themselves, of whose names the poets make use in their fictions, 
but of the demons who occupy the middle region. 

8 Of the definition given by Apuleius the Platonist of 
gods who dwell in heaven, demons who dwell in the 
air, and men who dwell on the earth 

What? Are we not to take account of the definition of the demons 
which Apuleius himself gives, and in which he certainly includes 
them all in one category? He says that the demons are animal in 
^nus, passive in soul, rational in mind, aerial in body, and eternal 
in duration.’'’^ But, in listing these five qualities, he has mentioned 

De deo Socr.^ lo; c£ Homer, Ihad, 

Cf Augustine, Fnarrat. in Psaitn., 3o,8f; lo 
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nothing at all which the demons seem to have in common specifi¬ 
cally with good men, and which is not found in bad. For, having 
first spohen of the gods in heaven, he then extended his description 
somewhat, to include men themselves, and he said that their station 
is a lowly and earthly one. He said this so that, having described 
the two extremes, he might then speak, in the third place, of the 
demons who are between them* ‘Men who dwell upon the earth, 
then\ he says, 

rejoice in reason. They are gifted with speech, immortal in soul, 
mortai in members, weak and anxious in mind, brutish and 
obnoxious in body,'^ dissimilar in their characters, alike in their 
errors, obstinate in their audacity, pertinacious in their hope. 
Their labour is vain, their fortune precarious. Each of them is 
mortal, even though their whole race is eternal, w'ith each gen¬ 
eration replaced by another. Their time flies swiftly away, but 
their wisdom is slow. Their death comes quickly, and their life 
is lamentation.^^ 

In speaking of so many things which pertain to most men, did 
he omit to mention that which, as he knew, belongs only t{> the 
few? For he speaks of their wisdom, which, he says, is slow. If he 
had failed to mention this wisdom, his description of the human 
race, however carefully framed, would have been incomplete. On 
the other hand, when he commended the excellence of the gods, he 
affirmed that they excel in that very blessedness which men seek to 
achieve by means of wisdom. If, therefore, he had wished us to 
believe that some of the demons are good, he would have included 
in his description of them something by which we might see that 
they have some measure of blessedness in common with the gods, 
or some kind of wisdom in common with men. As it is, however, 
he has mentioned no good quality of theirs whereby the good may 
be distinguished from the bad. He certainly abstained from speaking 
too freely of their malice, in order not to give offence not so much 
to the demons themselves, as to their worshippers, to whom he was 
speaking. But he nonetheless indicated to prudent men what their 
opinion of the demons ought to be* For, in speaking of the gods - 
all of whom, he wishes us to believe, are good and blessed - he 

Cf. Seneca, Epist, 7,3,3i. 
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entirely dissociates them from the passions and storms^ as he puts 
it^ to which the demons are subjecti He compares them to the 
demons only with respect to the immortality of their bodies. He 
asserts most clearly that^ as to the soul, the demons resemble men, 
not gods, and that this resemblance does not lie in the demons^ 
possessing the good of wisdom, in which men can also share. 
Rather, it lies in the fact that they too are subject to the storms of 
passion which dominate stupid and wicked men but which are mas“ 
tered by wise and good men, who would, indeed, prefer not to 
experience them at all rather than to overcome them. For if Apu^ 
leius had wished us to understand that the demons resemble the 
gods in the eternahty of their souls rather than their bodies, then 
surely he would not have excluded men from a share in this bless¬ 
ing; for, beyond doubt, as a Platonist, he believes that the souls of 
men are immortal. Therefore, when he described this race of living 
beings, he said that men have immortal souls and mortal members. 
On this account, then, if men do not have eternahty in common 
with the gods because men are mortal in body, then the demons 
have it precisely because their bodies are immortal. 


9 Whether the friendship of the celestial gods can be 
secured for men by the intercession of the demons 

What kind of mediators between men and the gods are these, then, 
through whom men are to solicit the friendship of the gods? For, 
in common with men, they are defective in respect of that which is 
the better part of every living creature, that is, the soul; whereas, 
in common with the gods, they excel only in that which is the baser 
part, that is, the body. For a living creature - that is, an animal - 
consists of soul and body; and, of these two elements, the soul is 
certainly better than the body. Even when flawed and weak, it is 
certainly better than even the most healthy and sound body. For 
the greater excellence of its nature is not brought down to the level 
of the b^y even by the taint of vice, just as gold, even when 
impure, is valued more highly than even the purest silver or lead. 
Yet these mediators between the gods and men, by whose inter¬ 
vention the divine and the human are to be united, have an eternal 
body, like the gods, but a flawed soul, like that of men. It looks as 
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though the religion by which gods and men are to be united through 
the agency of demons is constituted more by body than by soul. 

What wickedness or punishment, then^ has suspended these false 
and deceitful mediators head downwards, so to speak, so that they 
share the inferior part of a living creature - that is, the body - with 
superior beings, but the superior part - that is, the soul - with 
inferior beings? They are united with the celestial gods by the part 
that serves, but they are united in misery with earthly men by the 
part that rules. For, as SaJlust himself says, the body is the setvant: 
"We use the soul to rule, the body to serve.’ He adds: ‘We have the 
one in common with the gods, and the other with the beasts.’'^ For 
he was speaking of men, whose bodies are mortal, like those of the 
beasts. Now these demons, whom the philosophers have provided 
for us as mediators between ourselves and the gods, may indeed say 
of the soul and body, ‘We have the one in common with the gods, 
and the other with the beasts,’ But they are, as 1 have said, bound 
and suspended upside down, as it were, having the servant, the 
body, in common with the blessed gods, and the master, the soul, 
in common with miserable men: their lower part exalted and their 
higher part cast down. Hence, if anyone observes that the demons 
share eternity with the gods because, unlike living creatures on 
earth, their souls and bodies are not separated by death, we must 
nonetheless think of those bodies not as the vehicles of eternal tri¬ 
umph, but as the bonds of eternal damnation. 

10 That, according to Plotinus, men are less 
miserable in their mortal bodies than the demons are 

in their eternal ones 

Plotinus, of recent memory, is certainly praised as having under¬ 
stood Plato more fully than anyone else.’® When discussing human 
souls, he had this to say; ‘The Father in His mercy made for them 
bonds that are mortal.”^ Thus, he considered the fact that men have 
mortal bodies, and are therefore not confined for ever in the misery 
of this mortal life, to be due to the mercy of God the Father. But 

1 , 2 . 
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the iniquity of the demons was judged unworthy of this mercy, and, 
in addition to the misery of a soul subject to passions, they received 
a body which is not mortal, as man’s is, but eternal. For if they had 
had a mortal body, like man, and a blessed soul, like the gods, they 
would have been happier than men. And if, along with a miserable 
soul, they had at least been worthy to have a mortal body, like men, 
then they would have been equal to men; for then - if, at any rate, 
they had achieved some measure of godliness - they would have 
found rest from woe in death. As it is, however, not only are they 
no happier than men, but they are more miserable than they, 
because their bodies are a perpetual prison. For Apuleius did not 
wish us to understand that the demons may become gods by grow¬ 
ing more proficient in the discipline of wisdom and piety: he spoke 
very clearly of the demons as being demons for all eternity. 


11 Of the opinion of the Platonists, who suppose 
that the souls of men become demons when they 

leave their bodies 

Apuleius, indeed, says that the souls of men are demons, and that, 

when they depart from men, they become lares if they deserve well; 

lemures or larvae if ill; and manes if it is uncertain whether they 

deserve well or ill.'*' Who does not see, if he gives the matter the 

slightest attention, what a whirlpool of moral perdition is opened 

up by this opinion? For no matter how wicked men may be, they 

will become all the worse if they believe that they are to become 

larvae or manes. For since the larvae are, as Apuleius says, noxious 

demons made out of the souls of wicked men, such men will sup^ 

pose that, after death, they will be invoked with sacrifices and divine 

honours, so that they may do harm. This, however, is another ques- 

non. He also says that men who are blessed are called eudaimones 

m Greek because they are good souls, that is, good daimones- and 

he takes this as confirming his view that the souls of men are indeed 
demons. 


“ Lk def} 15 , 
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12 Of the three opposites according to which the 
Platonists distinguish between the nature of demons 

and that of men 

Bat we are now dealing with those beings whose peeuliar nature 
Apuleius described as being between gods and men: animal in 
nature, rational in mind, passive in soul, aerial in body> and eternal 
in time. Having first distinguished between gods and mea in terms 
of both their location and the dignity of their nature, the former 
being in the highest heaven and the latter below, on earth, he con¬ 
cluded as follows: 

You have here two kinds of living creature, gods and men, with 
the former sharply distinguished from the latter by the sub¬ 
limity of their location, the everlastingness of their lives, and 
the perfection of their nature, There is no direct means of com¬ 
munication between the gods and men, for not only are the 
highest habitations separated from the low'est by a great gulf; 
also, the life-force of the gods is eternal and unfailing, whereas 
that of men is fleeting and intermittent. Moreover, the nature 
of the gods is sublime in its blessedness, whereas that of men 
is sunk in misery.^' 

I note that he here mentions three opposites belonging to the two 
extremes of nature: that is, the highest and the lowest. For, after 
stating the three qualities which are worthy of praise in the gods, 
he repeats, albeit in different words, the same three qualities in 
order to match them against three opposite qualities derived from 
mankind. The three qualities are sublimity of location, everlast¬ 
ingness of life and perfection of nature. These he repeats in different 
words, in order to contrast them with the three opposite qualities 
belonging to the human condition. ‘Not only are the highest habi¬ 
tations separated from the lowest by a great gulf^, he says (for he 
had spoken of the sublimity of the gods’ location); ‘also, the life 
force of the gods is eternal and unfailing, whereas that of men is 
fleeting and intermittenf (for he had spoken of the everlastingness 
of the life of the gods). ‘Moreover, the nature of the gods is sublime 
in its blessedness, whereas that of men is sunk in misery’ (for he 
had spoken of the perfection of the nature of the gods). He posits 

De dse Socr.^ 4. 
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these three qualities as belonging to the gods, then: sublimity of 
location, everlastingncss, and blessedness; and, as opposed to these, 
three attributes of men: lowliness of station, mortality, and misery. 

13 How can the demons mediate between gods and 
men, if they have neither blessedness in common 
with the gods nor misery with men? 

Apuleius, then, posits for the demons an intermediate condition 
between the three pairs of opposing attributes which belong to the 
gods and to men. There is, therefore, no controversy as to the 
location of the demons; for that position which lies between the 
highest and the lowest is most appropriately deemed and called 
intermediate. The two other opposites remain, however, and we 
must deal with these with greater care, so that we may either show 
that they are foreign to the demons, or allocate them to the demons 
in a way which is consistent with their intermediate position. 

We cannot, however, say that they are foreign to them. For 
although, when we speak of place, we say that the place which is 
intermediate is neither the highest nor the lowest, we cannot rightly 
say that the demons are neither blessed nor miserable, like the 
plants or the beasts which have neither sensation nor reason; for 
the demons are rational creatures* Because reason is present in their 
minds, then, the demons must necessarily be either miserable or 
blessed. Again, we cannot rightly say that the demons are neither 
mortal nor everlasting; for all living beings either live for ever or 
end their life in death. Moreover, Apuleius has already said that 
the demons are eternal in time. What remains, therefore, but the 
conclusion that these intermediate beings possess the highest 
extreme of one of the two remaining attributes and the lowest 
extreme of the other? For if they possessed the highest extreme of 
both, or the lowest of both, they would not then be intermediate* 
rather, they would either rise upwards or fall downwards, as the 
case might be* Since, therefore, as we have demonstrated, they 
ainnot lack either of these two attributes, they will occupy their 
intermediate place by virtue of receiving one attribute from each 
extreme. Moreover, since everlasting life cannot be received from 
the lowest extreme, because it does not exist there, they must 
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receive this one attribute of theirs from the highest; and, accord¬ 
ingly, there is nothing but misery left for them to receive from the 
lowest extreme, thereby completing their intermediate position. 

According to the Pktonists, then, the gods who occupy the high¬ 
est region have either blessed etemality or eternal blessedness* Men, 
on the other hand, who occupy the lowest region, have either mortal 
misery or miserable mortality. But the demons, who occupy an 
intermediate position, have either miserable etemality or eternal 
misery* But when Apuieius posited these five factors in his defi¬ 
nition of the demons, he did not show, as he had promised he 
would, that the demons are intermediate* For he said that they have 
three attributes in common with us: that they are animal in genus, 
rational in mind, and passive in soul. And he said that they have 
one in common with the gods: that they ate eternal in time. How 
are they intermediate, then, when they have one of their attributes 
in common with the highest, but three with the lowest*?* Who does 
not see that, to the extent that they are inclined or driven down 
towards the lowest extreme, they depart from an intermediate pos¬ 
ition? 

Clearly, however, it is even here possible to show that the demons 
occupy an intermediate position. For they possess one attribute pec¬ 
uliar to themselves, that is, an aerial body, just as those who occupy 
the highest and the lowest positions also have an attribute peculiar 
to themselves: the gods an aetherial body, and men an earthly one* 
And two attributes are common to all: namely, that of being animal 
in genus, and that of being rational in mind. For Apuieius himself, 
when he spoke of gods and men, said, Tou have here two animal 
natures’; and the Platonists never maintain that the gods are any¬ 
thing other than rational in mind* Two attributes remain: that of 
being passive in soul, and that of being eternal in time; and one of 
these the demons have in common with the lowest, and the other 
with the highest, so that they are neither raised up to the highest 
extreme nor cast down to the lowest, but maintained in their inter¬ 
mediate position by an exact balance* This, however, is the very 
reason for the eternal misery or miserable etemality of the demons. 
For he who said that they are ‘passive in soul’ would have called 
them miserable’ had he not feared to offend their worshippers. 
Moreover, since the world is ruled not by the accidents of fortune, 
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but by the providence of the supreme God — as even the Platonists 
themselves admit - the misery of the demons would not be eternal 
unless their wickedness were great. 

If, therefore, those who are blessed are rightly called eudaimonesy 
the demons whom the Platonists have placed between men and gods 
are not eudaimones. What room is there, then, for good demons who, 
above men and below the gods, give aid to the former and service 
to the latter? For if they are good and eternal, then they are certainly 
also blessed. If their blessedness is eternal, however, this fact 
removes their intermediate character; for they are then much closer 
:o the gods and much more separated from men. Hence, the Platon¬ 
ists will labour in vain to show how the good demons, if they are 
immortal and blessed, can rightly be placed midway between the 
immortal and blessed gods and mortal and miserable men. For if 
they have both attributes, namely blessedness and immortality, in 
common with the gods, but have neither of these in common with 
men, who are miserable and mortal, are they not remote from men 
and conjoined with the gods, rather than placed midway between 
the two? 

They would be placed midway between the two if, having two 
attributes, they held one of them in common with one side and the 
other with the other, but not both in common with one, For 
example, man is a kind of mean between beasts and angels. The 
beast is an irrational and mortal animal, the angel is a rational and 
immortal one, and man is between them, lower than the angels but 
higher than the beasts: a rational and mortal animal, having mor¬ 
tality in common with the beasts and reason in common with the 
angels. Therefore, when we search for a being intermediate between 
the blessed immortals and miserable mortals, we should look for 
one which is either mortal and blessed or immortal and miserable. 

14 Whether men, though mortal, can be happy in 
the possession of true blessedness 

Whether man can be both blessed and mortal is a great question 
among men. Some, who take a humbler view of mankind's con¬ 
dition, have denied that he has the capacity for blessedness while 
he Jives a mortal life. Others, however, reject this view and venture 
to assert that mortals can be made blessed through the achievement 
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of wisdom.If this is so, however, why is it not these same wise 
men who are appointed as mediators between miserable mortals and 
the blessed immortals, since they have blessedness in common with 
the blessed immortals and mortality in common with miserable 
mortals? For, surely, if they are blessed, they envy no one - for 
what is more miserable than envy? - and they therefore seek as far 
as they can to counsel miserable mortals in the pursuit of blessed¬ 
ness, so that, after death, men may achieve immortality also, and so 
be united with the blessed and immortal angels. 

15 Of the mediator between God and men, the man 

Christ Jesus^^ 

But if, as is argued much more credibly and probably, all men must 
necessarily be miserable white they are mortal, then we must seek 
a Mediator Who is not only man, but also God: Who, by the inter¬ 
vention of His blessed mortality, may lead men out of their mortal 
misery^ to a blessed immortality, and Who must neither fail to 
become mortal nor remain mortal. He was indeed made mortal not 
by any infirmity of the divinity of the Word, but by His assumption 
of the infirmity of the flesh. But He did not remain mortal even in 
that flesh, for He raised it from the dead. For this is indeed the 
fruit of His mediation: that those for the sake of whose redemption 
He became the Mediator should no longer remain subject to eternal 
death even of the flesh. It was, therefore, fitting for the Mediator 
between us and God to have both transient mortality and everlasting 
blessedness, so that, in His transient condition, He might resemble 
those destined to die, and might translate them from their mortality 
into His everlasting condition. 

Good angels, then, cannot be mediators between miserable mor¬ 
tals and blessed immortals, because they too are both blessed and 
immortal. Wicked angels can mediate, however, because they are 
immortal like the one, and miserable like the other. But distinct 
from these is the good Mediator, Who, in contrast to their immor¬ 
tality and misery, chose to be mortal for a time yet had the power 
to continue blessed in eternity. It is thus that He has vanquished 
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I Tim. 2,5, 
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those proud immortals and noxious wretches by the humility of 
His death and the bounty of His blessedness, lest by their vaunted 
immortality they seduce to misery^ those whose hearts He has 
cleansed by faith, and whom He has redeemed from their wicked 
dominion. 

As for man, then, mortal and miserable, far removed from the 
immortal and the blessed: what intermediary is he to choose by 
which he may be united with immortality and blessedness? The 
delight that he might think to find in the immortality of the demons 
is miserable. The mortality of Christ, which might be a stone of 
stumbling to him, is no longer. In the one case, there is everlasting 
misery to be feared. In the other, there is no death to be dreaded, for 
death was not able to endure eternally: rather, eternal blessedness is 
to be loved. The immortal and miserable mediator interposes him¬ 
self in order to prevent us from passing to a blessed immortality; 
for that which impedes our passage, namely misery itself, persists 
in him* But the mortal and blessed Mediator interposed Himself so 
that, having passed through mortality, He might make the dead 
immortal by the power which He showed in His own resurrection, 
and bestow upon the miserable the blessedness which He Himself 
had never relinquished. 

There is, then, an evil mediator, who separates loved ones, and 
a good Mediator Who reconciles enemies. But there are many 
mediators who separate; and this is because the multitude of the 
blessed are made blessed by their participation in the one God, 
whereas, because they are deprived of this participation, the wicked 
angels are miserable. Therefore, they interpose themselves to hinder 
the achievement of blessedness rather than to help it. They shout 
us down by their very multitude, so to speak. They prevent us from 
reaching that one blessed Good to obtain which we need not many 
mediators, but One: the uncreated Word of God, through Whom 
all things were made, and by participating in Whom we are blessed. 

He is not, however, the Mediator because He is the Word; for, 
as the Word, supremely immortal and supremely blessed, He is far 
removed from miserable mortals. Rather, He is the Mediator 
because He is man; and by His manhood He shows us that, in order 
to obtain that good which is not only blessed but bliss-bestowing, 
we need not seek other mediators by whose aid, as we might sup¬ 
pose. we are gradually to strive towards it. We have no such need 
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because a God Who is blessed and bliss-bestowing has become a 
sharer in our humanity, and so has furnished us with all that we 
need to share in His divinity. For, in redeeming us from our mor¬ 
tality and misery. He does not lead us to the immortal and blessed 
angels so that, by participating in them, we may ourselves also 
become immortal and blessed. Rather, He leads us to that Trinity 
by participating in Whom the angels themselves are blessed. There¬ 
fore, when He chose to take the form of a servant, lower than the 
angels,so that He might be our Mediator, He remained above the 
angels in the form of God,^^ being Himself both the Way of life on 
earth,and life itself in Heaven. 

i6 Whether it is reasonable for the Platonists to 
define the celestial gods as shunning contact with 
earthly things and as refusing to have dealings with 
men, who therefore require the help of demons to 
secure the friendship of the gods 

The statement which the same Platonist ascribes to Plato, then, that 
'no god has dealings with menV^ is not correct. The fact that they 
are not contaminated by any contact with men, is, he says, a particu¬ 
lar sign of their sublimit)'. He admits, therefore, that the demons 
are contaminated in that way; and it follows that, since they cannot 
cleanse those by whom they are themselves contaminated, all alike 
become unclean: the demons by their contact with men, and men 
by their worship of the demons. Alternatively, if anyone says that 
the demons can have contact and dealings with men without thereby 
becoming contaminated, then clearly the demons must be better 
than the gods; for if the gods were to mingle with men, they would 
be contaminated, For it is said to be a special virtue of the gods 
that they are set apart on high, where contact with human beings 
cannot contaminate them. 

Apuleius, indeed, asserts that the supreme God, the Creator of 
all things, Whom we. call the true God, is said by Plato to be the 

Cf. Phil. 3,7; Heb 2,7; Psalm 8,5. 

Phil. 2.6, 

^ John [+,6. 

Lk deo Sner.^ 4. 
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only God Who, because of fhe paucity of human speech, cannot be 
comprehended even incompletely in any utterance.But Apuleius 
also says that the knowledge of this God which wise men have, 
when by the power of their mind they have removed themselves as 
far as they can from the body, is like the briefest flicker of lightning 
illuminating the deepest darkness,So, then: even though He does 
so only occasionally, and like the briefest flicker of lightning illumi¬ 
nating the darkness, this supreme God, Who is truly exalted above 
all things, nonetheless visits wdth an intelligible and ineffable pres¬ 
ence the minds of those wise men who have removed themselves 
from the body as far as they can. Moreover, He is not contaminated 
by doing so. Why, then, are the other gods placed so far away in 
their sublime station, lest they be contaminated by contact with 
human beings? It is as if we were tt> say that those aetherial bodies 
which give to the earth a sufficiency of light should do this without 
being seen. For if the stars, all of w'hich x^puleius says are visible 
gods,^'’ are not contaminated by being seen, then neither are the 
demons contaminated by the ga^ie of men, no matter how near at 
hand they may be when they are seen. 

But is it the human voice, and not the sharpness of the eye, which 
contaminates the gods? Perhaps this is why the demons have their 
intermediate position: so that they may report the voices of men, 
frtim w^hich the gods arc so far removed in order that they may 
remain uncontaminated by them. And what shall I say now of the 
other senses? For the gods could not be contaminated by smell if 
they were present; nor could the demons, if ihcy^ were present, be 
contaminated by the exhalation of living human bodies, if they are 
not contaminated by the reek of so many carcases offered in sacri¬ 
fice. As for the sense of taste, they are not pressed by the necessity 
of renewing a mortal body, and so driven by hunger to ask men for 
food* And touch is w'ithin their owm power. For although it might 
seem that we speak of‘contact specifically where the sense of touch 
is involved, the gods could, if they wished, mingle wfith men simply 
in such a way as to see and be seen, hear and be heard. What need 
is there, then, of touching? For men would not dare to desire such 
a thing when they were in any case enjoying the sight or the conver- 

Cf- Pkto, Tiftt., 28c. 

Df Jeo Sfjcr,, 3 . 
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sation of the gods or of good demons, Also, even if, through great 
curiosity, they should come to desire it, by what means could 
anyone touch a god or demon without its consent, when he could 
not touch even a sparrow unless it were caged? 

Ket us grant, then, that the gods could mingle with men in bodily 
form by seeing and being seen, and by speaking and hearing. And 
il the demons do mingle with men in this way, as 1 have said, and 
are not contaminated, w hile the gods, if they wxre to mingie, would 
be contaminated, then the demons are exempt from contamination 
whereas the gods are liable to contamination. If, on the other hand, 
the demons are also conraminated, how can they help men to 
achieve a life of blessedness after death? For if the demons them¬ 
selves are contaminated, they cannot cleanse men so that, once 
cleansed, they may be united with the uncontaminated gods 
between whom and men the demons are appointed as mediators. 
And if they cannot confer this benefit upon men, of what use is the 
friendly mediation of the demons? Tlie effect of such mediation 
would be not that men would pass after death to the gods by the 
agency of the demons, but that both demons and men would dwell 
together contaminated, and therefore be excluded from blessedness. 

But perhaps someone will say that the demons cleanse those 

whom they love in the manner of sponges or something of the kind, 

themselves becoming dirtier in the process of cleansing men, in 

proportion as the men themselves become cleaner. If this is so, 

however, then the gods, who shun propinquity or contact with men 

for fear of being contaminated by them, mingle with demons who 

are far more contaminated than men are. Or is it that the gods, who 

cannot cleanse men without contaminating themselves, can without 

contamination cleanse the demons who have been contaminated bv 

¥ 

contact with men? Who could believe such things, unless the most 
deceitful demons had practised their deceit on him? 

If being seen and seeing are causes of contamination, what of the 
gods whom Apuleius calls visible - ‘the most brilliant lights of the 
world’^^^ - and the other stars that are seen by men? Are the demons, 
who cannot be seen unless they wish it, therefore safer than they 
from contamination by men? Or if it is not the being seen which 
contaminates, but the seeing, then our adversaries must deny that 
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chose ‘most brilliant lights of the world’ which they believe to be 
gods see men when their rays extend to the earth* Their rays, how¬ 
ever, even though shed over all manner of unclean things, are not 
themselves contaminated* Would the gods, then, be contaminated 
if they were to mingle with men, even if, in helping them, it were 
necessary to touch them? For the rays of the sun and moon touch 
the earth, yet the earth does not contaminate their light* 

17 That in order to obtain the blessed life, which is 
participation in the supreme good, man has need of a 
mediator, but of such a kind as Christ alone is, and 

not of a demon 

I wonder greatly at it that such learned men, who declare that all 
corporeal and sensible things are to be regarded as inferior to incor¬ 
poreal and intelligible things, should make mention of bodily con¬ 
tact when discussing the blessed life. What has happened to that 
saying of Plotinus: ‘We must fly, therefore, to our beloved father- 
land, where dwells both our Father and all else. Where is the ship, 
then, and how are we to fly? We must become like God’?^^ If, then^ 
a man grows nearer to God the more he comes to resemble Him, 
then the only way to be far from God is to be unlike Him; and the 
soul of man is unlike that incorporeal and immutable and eternal 
Being in proportion as it longs for temporal and mutable things. 

But thbgs below, which arc mortal and impure, cannot approach 
the immortal purity which is above; and so, to remedy this con¬ 
dition of separation from God, a mediator is indeed needed: not, 
however, the kind of mediator who, though he comes close to the 
highest in possessing an immortal body, nonetheless resembles the 
lowest in having a diseased soul. Because of his disease, such a one 
would be readier to envy our cure than to help us achieve a cure. 
Rather, we need a Mediator Who is united with us in our lowest 
estate by bodily mortality, yet Who, by virtue of the immortal 
righteousness of His spirit, always remains on high: not in terms of 
tempera] location, hut because of the excellence of His resemblance 
to God. Such a one can afford us aid which is truly divine in cleans¬ 
ing and redeeming us. Far be it from the God Who is certainly 

A paraphrase of Em., r,M and [,2,3. 
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immune from contamination to fear contamination from the 
humanity with which He clothed Himself, or from the men among 
whom He dwelt in human forml For there are two wholesome les¬ 
sons of no small importance which His incarnation reveals to us at 
the present time: that true divinity cannot be contaminated by the 
flesh; and that demons are not to be thought better than ourselves 
because they do not have flesh. This, then, as Holy Scripture pro¬ 
claims, is the ^Mediator between God and man, the man Christ 
Jesus/^^ But of His divinity, in respect of w^hich He is eternally 
equal to the Father, and of His humanity, w’hereby He has become 
like us, this is not the place to speak as fully as 1 could. 


18 That the deceitful demons, while promising to 
conduct men to God by their intercession, strive to 
turn them aside from the wav of truth 

'Fhe misery and maligniiy of the demons, those false and deceitful 
mediators, is clearly revealed by the many effects brought about by 
their own uncleanness of spirit- Nonetheless, by virtue of the dis¬ 
tance which separates bodies in space, and by virtue of the lightness 
of their aerial bodies, they often manage to turn us aside and hinder 
our spiritual progress. They do not furnish us with a path to God; 
rather, they prevent us from keeping to the path. 

This path is viewed as a corporeal one by the friends of the 
demons, who arrange the elements like steps between the aetherial 
gods and earthly men, with the aerial demons in the middle. This 
is a view which is entirely false and full of error, for righteousness 
does not progress in this way; for we must rise up to God not by 
ascending in body, but by coming to resemble Him spiritually, that 
is, incorporeallv. But, even on this view', the gods are thought to 
possess a special advantage in that, being at so great a distance from 
us, they are not contaminated by contact with humanity. 

Our adversaries believe, then, that the demons are contaminated 
by men rather than that men are cleansed by the demons, and that 
the gods themselves would be contaminated if they were not pro¬ 
tected by the loftiness of their dwelling-place. Who is so unhappy 
as to suppose that he can find cleansing on a path where, as our 

I Iim, 2,5. 
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adversaries declare, men contaminate, the demons are contami¬ 
nated, and the gods are liable to be contaminated? Wh{) would not 
rather choose the path by which we escape the contamination of the 
demons: bv w'hich men are cleansed from contamination bv a God 

■■ t' 

Who cannot be contaminated, and admitted to the fellowship of the 
u neon laminated angels? 

19 That even among their own worshippers the 
name ‘demon’ is not now used to signify anything 

good 

i^ut some of these demon-worshippers, if I may so call them,^"* assert 
that those whom they call demons are called angels by others. Labeo 
himself is one who says this.^® I see, then, that, if I am not to seem 
to be disputing merely about words, I must now say something of 
the good angels. The Platonists do not deny the existence of these, 
but they prefer to call them good demons rather than angels, 

We, however, hid in the Scriptures according to which we are 
Christians that some of the angels are good and some bad; but we 
have never read of good demons. On the contrary, wherever the 
term daemones or daemonia is found in those writings, only malign 
spirits are signified. Moreover, this custom of speech has been fol¬ 
lowed by so many people everywhere that even among those who 
are called pagans, who contend that we should worship many gods 
and demons, hardly any literate and educated man would venture 
to say, in praising his slave, ‘You have a demon.^ For who could 
doubt that anyone to whom this was said would consider it an inten¬ 
tional curse? What reason compels us, then, to offend the ears of so 
many people by using a word which almost all men now understand 
only in a bad sense? For we are then obliged to explain the meaning 
of what we said, whereas, by using the word ‘angel’, we might have 
avoided the offence given by the word ‘demon’. 

20 Of the kind of knowledge which makes the 

demons proud 

Nonetheless, the very origin of the name suggests something most 
worthy of consideration. For the demons are so called from a Greek 

Cf Cmjea., 8 j2 ,4, 

Cf, Bk 11,11. 
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word which signifies knowledge.Now the apostle^ speaking in the 
Holy Spirit, says: ‘Knowledge pnfTeth up, but charity buildeth 
up,"^ And this cannot rightly be understood as meaning anything 
other than that knowledge is without profit if it lacks charity. With' 
out charity, it puffs up: that is, it lifts us up with a pride which is 
only an inflated emptiness. 

In the demons, then, there is knowledge w'ithout charity. They 
are so puffed up by it - that is, so pn)iid of it - that they desire to 
have offered to them, as far as they can induce those upon w'hom 
they are able to act to make such offerings, the divine honours and 
religious service which they know to be due only to the true God, 
Against this pride of the demons, by which the human race has 
deservedly been held captive, there stands the great virtue of God 
made manifest in Christ; hut men, w'ho resemble the demons in 
pride but not in knowledge, and who are puffed up with 
uncleanness, do not know^ Him, 

21 How far the Lord chose to make Himself known 

to the demons 

The demons themselves, however, knew^ this same Lord so well, 
even when He was clothed in the infirmity of the flesh, that they 
said to Him: ‘Whal have we to do with Thee, Jesus of Nazareth? 
Art Thou come to destroy us before the tinie.-’^^ From these words, 
it is clear that they had great knowledge, but that they had not 
charity. They feared punishment from Him indeed; hut they did 
not love His righteousness. But He let Himself be known to them 
only so far as He chose; and He chose to be known only so far as 
was fitting. He did not make Himself known to them as to the holy 
angels, who enjoy Him as the Word of God with Whom they are 
the sharers of eternity. Rather, Fie made Himself known in such a 
way as to terrify those from whose tyranny He was about to redeem 
the predestined of His kingdom and of its glory, ever true and truly 
eternal. 

He did not make Himself known to the demons, therefore, as the 
Life Eternal, or as that immutable Light which illumines the godly, 

Cf- Plato, 398A. 
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whose hearts are cleansed by faith in Him when they see it. Rather, 
He made Himself known by certain temporal effects of His power 
and by signs of His presence which, however deeply hidden, were 
nonetheless more easily perceived by the angelic senses even of 
malign spirits than by the infirmity of men. Then, when He judged 
that such signs should be gradually discontinued, and when He 
hid Himself more deeply, the prince of demons doubted Htm, and 
tempted Him, to discover whether He w'as the Christ. This 
occurred, however, only insofar as He allowed Himself to be 
tempted, so that He might shape the human form that He bore into 
an example for our imitation. But after that temptation, when, as 
the Scripture says,^^ He was ministered to by the angels - by the 
good and holy angels w^ho, as such, must fill unclean spirits with 
tear and trembling - He made His greatness known to the demons 
more and more clearly, so that, even though the infirmity of His 
flesh might seem contemptible, none dared resist His commands, 

22 The difference between the knowledge of the 
holy angels and that of the demons 

By the good angels, therefore, all that knowledge of corporeal and 
temporal things which puffs up the demons is deemed base. It is 
not that they are ignorant of such things, but that they love the love 
of God by which they are sanctified, They burn with such a holy 
love for the beauty of that love, w'hich is not only incorporeal, but 
also immutable and ineffable, that they hold all things which are 
beneath it, and all that is not it, in contempt. They do this so that 
they may, with all the good that is in them, enjoy that Good by 
which they are made good. Therefore, they know even those tem¬ 
poral and mutable things with greater certainty, because they can 
perceive the primary causes of such things in the Word of God, by 
Whom the world was made: the causes by which some things'are 
approved, others condemned, and all things ordained. 

The demons, on the other hand, do not contemplate in the 
w'lsdom of God these eternal and, as it were, cardinal causes of 
temporal things. They do, however, foresee many more future 
events than men do, by reason of their greater knowledge of signs 

Matt. 4,11. 
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which are hidden from us. Also, they sometimes announce their 
own intentions tn advance. Finaily, the demons often err, but the 
angels never do so. For it is one thing to infer temporal and mutable 
events from temporal and mutable causes, and to insert into such 
things the temporal and mutable influence of one’s own will and 
power: this is to a certain extent permitted to the demons. But it is 
another thing to foresee how the times will change according to the 
eternal and immutable laws of God, which are sustained by His 
wisdom, and to know the will of God, which is the most certain 
and potent of all causes, by participating in His spirit. This gift has 
been granted to the holy angels by a righteous discernment. There¬ 
fore, they are not only eternal, but blessed also. Moreover, the good 
by which they are made blessed is the God by Whom they were 
created. For they enjoy participation in Him and contemplation of 
Him endlessly. 


23 That the name of gods is falsely ascribed to the 
gods of the nations; whereas the authority of the 
Divine Scriptures grants it to both holy angels and 

righteous men 

If the Platonists prefer to call the angels gods rather than demons 
and to number them among those whom their founder and master 
Plato asserts were created by the supreme God,^" let them say this 
if they wish; for we must not labour over a merely verbal contro¬ 
versy. If they say that these beings are immortal, yet created by the 
supreme God, and blessed only by clea\'ing to their Creator and not 
by their owm power, they say w^hat we say, regardless of the name 
they call them by. And the fact that this is the opinion of the Platon¬ 
ists, whether of all of them or of the better part, can be discovered 
in their writings. As to the name itself, there is virtually no disagree¬ 
ment between us and them if they call such blessed "and immortal 
creatures gods; for we too read in our own sacred writings: ‘The 
God of gods, the Lord hath spoken’;^' and, again, ‘Confess to the 
God of gods’;^^ and, again, ‘He is a great king above all gods;*^^ And 

■*' PsaJm 50,1. 
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where it is written: *He is to be feared above all gods’, the reason 
why this is said is shown at once; for the psalmist goes on: 'for all 
the gods of the nations are demons, but the Lord made the heav¬ 
ens’."^ He says, therefore, ^above all gods’, but adds *of the nations’: 
that is, above all those whom the nations take to he gods, but who 
are demons. ^He is to be feared’ by them with that fear in which 
they cried out to the Lord, ‘Hast Thou come to destroy But 
where it is said, ‘the God of gods’, this cannot be understood to 
mean the God of demons; and far be it from us to say that ‘a great 
King above all gods’ means ^a great King above all demons’. The 
same Scripture also calls men w'ho belong to God’s people ‘gods’: 
i have said, Ye are gods, and all of you children of the Most 
High.’'^'^ We may understand, then, that He Who is called ‘God of 
gods’ is the God of these gods; and, when He is called ‘a great King 
above all gods’, that He is the great king of these gods. 

Suppose, however, that we are asked the following question. If 
men are called gods because they belong to God’s people, to whom 
God speaks through the agency of angels or of men, are not immor¬ 
tal beings, who already enjoy that blessedness which men seek to 
attain by worshipping God, much more worthy to be so called? 
What reply shall we make to this? Only that it is not without reason 
that, in Holy Scripture, men are called gods more explicitly than 
arc those immortal and blessed beings with w^hom it is promised 
that we shall be equal in the resurrection. For, otherwise, the 
infirmity of our unbelief might, because of their excellence, dare to 
establish one of those immortal beings as God, whereas it is easy to 
refrain from so honouring a man. Moreover, it was proper that the 
men belonging to God’s people should be more dearly called gods, 
in order to make them certain and confident that He Who is called 
the God of gods is their God. For, even when those immortal and 
blessed beings who are in heaven are called gods, they are still not 
called gods of gods: that is, gods of the men who constitute the 
people of God, to whom it is said, i have said, Ye are gods, and 
all of you the children of the Most High.’ Hence what the apostle 
says: Though there be that are called gods, whether in heaven or 
in earth, as there be gods many and lords many, but to us there is 
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but one God, the Father, of Whom are all things, and we in Him; 
and one Lord Jesus Christ, by Whom are all things, and we by 

We need not, therefore, argue at great length over the name, 
since the matter itself is so clear that it is free from the smallest 
doubt. W^hen we say, how'ever, that the angels who arc sent to 
announce the will of God to men belong to the number of the 
blessed immortals, this does not please the Platonists. For they 
believe that such service is performed not by those whom they call 
gods - not, that is, by blessed immortals - but by demons. They 
do not venture to say that these are blessed^ but only immortal; or, 
if they do call them both immortal and blessed, they regard them 
only as good demons^ and not as gods who dwell on high and remote 
from human contact. Although this controversy may seem to be a 
merely verbal one, the name of demon is nonetheless so detestable 
that we must avoid appl}ing it in any sense to the holy angels. 

Let us now', therefore, close this book in the knowledge that, 
w'hatever we call these immortal and blessed creatures, they are still 
only made and created, and they are not intermediaries who lead 
miserable mortals to immortal blessedness; for they are separated 
from us by a twofold distinction. On the other hand, those beings 
who do occupy an intermediate position, having immortality in 
common with those above, and misery in common wuh those below, 
and deserving their misery because of their malice: these cannot 
confer upon us a blessedness which they do not have themselves, 
but can only envy us for it. The friends of the demons, then, do 
not bring forward any worthy reason why wc should worship the 
demons as our helpers rather than shunning them as deceivers. As 
for those spirits w'ho are good, and therefore not only immortal but 
blessed: our adversaries suppose that we should call these by the 
name of gods and worship them with rites and sacrifices in order 
to secure a blessed life after death. These spirits, however, whatever 
they may be, and whatever they may be rightly called, desire that 
religious worship be offered only to the one God by Whom they 
were created and by participating in Whom they are blessed. With 
the help of that same God, we shall discuss this more carefully in 
the following book. 

I Cor, 8,5f. 
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I That the Platonists themselves assert that only the 
one God can confer blessedness, whether upon 
angels or men. We must, however, ask whether the 
spirits who they believe are to be worshipped for the 
sake of such blessedness require sacrifices to be 
offered only to the one God or to themselves also 

It is the settled opinion of anyone who is m any way capable of 
using reason that all men wish to be blessed* But whenever men in 
their weakness ask who is blessed or what makes them so, they 
raise a great host of controversies upon which the philosophers have 
exhausted their efforts and spent their leisure* It would take too 
long, and it is not here necessary, to review such controversies. For 
the reader will recall what we said in the eighth book, when choos¬ 
ing those philosophers with whom we might discuss the blessed life 
which is to come after death*^ There, we asked whether this is to 
be achieved by paying divine honours to the one true God Who is 
the *Maker of all gods, or by worshipping many. The reader will 
not expect us to repeat the same arguments here; and, if he has 
forgotten them, he can in any case read them again in order to 
refresh his memory. For we chose the Platonists, who are rightly 
deemed to be the noblest of all the philosophers, because they are 
wise enough to perceive that the soul of man, though immortal and 
rational or intellectual, cannot be blessed other than by participation 
in the light of that God by Whom both it and the world were made. 
Also, they assert that that which all men desire ^ that is, a happy 
life ~ cannot be achieved by anyone who does not cling with the 
purity of a chaste love to that one Supreme Good which is the 
immutable God. 

Even these philosophers, however ^ whether as a concession to 
the vanity and error of the people or, as the apostle says, ‘becoming 
vain in their imaginations’^ ^ have supposed, or have allowed others 
to suppose, that many gods are to be worshipped. Some of them, 
to whom I have already said not a little by way of reply, have 
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believed that the divine honours of worship and sacrifice should be 
paid even to demons. With God’s help, then, we must now examine 
and discuss the immortal and blessed beings w'ho have their seats 
in heaven as Dominations, Principalities and Powers:^ those whom 
the Platonists call gods, and to some of whom they give the name 
either of good demons or, as we do, of angels. What are we to 
believe that these beings require of us by way of religion and piety? 
That is, to speak more plainly; do they wish us to offer worship 
and sacrifice, and to consecrate some part of our possessions or 
ourselves, to them, or to their God, Who is also ours? 

For it is worship of this kind w^hich is due to divinity, or, if we 
must speak more expressly, to the Deity. To signify such w'orship 
in a single word, 1 shall insert a Greek term where necessarv, for 
no entirely satisfactory Latin w’ord occurs to me. Indeed, wherever 
the w'ord latreta is found in the Holy Scriptures, our translators 
have rendered it as 'service'. But the kind of service which is owed 
to men - service of the kind which the apostle teaches to slaves 
when he says that they must be subject to their masters^ - is cus¬ 
tomarily designated by another Greek word. Latr^iay however, is 
always - or so frequently as to be almost always ~ used, by those 
who have written down the divine eloquence for us, to designate 
that service which pertains to the worship of God. Such worship 
cannot simply be called cuituSy for this seems to mean a service 
which is not due to God alone: we frequently ‘cultivate’ men also, 
either their memory' or in person. Also, we say that we ‘cultivate’ 
not only those things to which we subject ourselves in religious 
humility, but also certain things which are subject to ourselves. For 
from the verb 'to worship’ \colete] we derive ‘farmers’ \agncolae\y 
‘colonists’ [cokm\ and ‘inhabitants’ [incoli]; and the gods them¬ 
selves are called caeltcolae for no other reason than that they ‘culti¬ 
vate’ the heavens [caelum colant]: not, of course, by worshipping 
them, but by dwelling there, as if they were a kind of celestial 
colonists. The word ‘colonists’ is here used not as it is applied to 
those who are bound by birth to cultivate their native soil under the 
lordship of its owners, but in the sense in which a great exponent of 
Latin eloquence says, ‘There was an ancient city held by colonists 
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of Tyre.He called them ‘colonists^ not because they cultivated the 
soil, but because they inhabited the city. Hence also, cities founded 
by peoples hiving off, as it were, from larger cities are railed colon¬ 
ies, Thus, while, strictly speaking, the word cultus may be used in 
a specific sense to mean that which is due only to God, it is also 
used in relation to other things, and so the worship which is due to 
God cannot be expressed in Latin by the word cultu$ alone. 

The word Religion’ might seem to signify more specifically not any 
worship whatsoever, but the worship of God; and our translators have 
therefore used this word to render the Greek term thresketa. 
In ordinary Latin speech, however - and not only of the ignorant, 
but even of the most learned also “ we say that reiigw is to be 
observed in human relationships, affinities and friendships of every 
kind. The term therefore does not escape ambiguity when used in 
discussing the worship of the deity; for we cannot strictly speaking 
say that reltgio means nothing other than the worship of God, since 
we should then be unjustifiably disregarding the sense in which the 
word applies to the observance of duties in human relationships. 

Again, ‘piety^ which the Greeks call eusebeia^ is usually under¬ 
stood in the strict sense to mean the worship of God; yet this word 
is also used to denote the duties which we owe to parents. Also, in 
common speech, the word frequently refers to works of mercy; and 
I suppose that this usage has come about because God especially 
commands the performance of such works, and declares that He is 
pleased whth them instead of, or in preference to, sacrifices. From 
ffiis manner of speaking, it has also come about that God Himself 
is called pius,^ The Greeks, however, never call Him emehes in their 
own discourse, although they also commonly use euseheia to mean 
^mercy’. In some passages of Scripture, therefore, in order to make 
the distinction clearer, they have preferred to use not emebem, 
which literally means ‘good worship; but theo^ebeia, a word coined 
to indicate ‘worship of God’. We, however, cannot express either 
of these meanings by a single word. 

That which in Greek is called iatreia, then, is called servitus in 
Latin, but it is the service by which we worship God. That which 
is called threskeia in Greek is called reiigio in Latin, but it is the 


' Virgi), Aen ., 1,12. 
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religion which binds us to God alone/ Whar the Greeks call tkeo- 
seheia we cannot express in a single word, but we can call it the 
worship of God; and we say that this is due to God alone, Who is 
the true God, and Who makes His worshippers gods. W^hoever 
those immortal and blessed dwellers in heaven may be, therefore, if 
they do not love us, and if they do not wish us to be blessed, they 
certainly ought not to be worshipped. But if they do love us and 
desire our blessedness, then undoubtedly they wish us to receive 
our blessedness from the same source as they. For how could our 
blessedness come from one source and theirs from another.? 

2 The opinion of Plotinus the Platonist concerning 
illumination from on high 

But there is no conflict between ourselves and these more dis¬ 
tinguished philosophers over this question. For they saw\ and they 
have in many w^ays most amply shown in their writings, that these 
beings derive their blessedness from the same source as w^e do: from 
a certain intelligible light cast upon them, which is their God, and 
which is different from themselves, and which illuminates them so 
that they are enlightened, and may by their participation in it exist 
in a state of perfect blessedness. 

Expounding Plato, Plotinus asserts, often and strongly, that not 
even the soul which the Platonists believe to be the soul of the 
world derives its blessedness from any other source than does our 
own soul: that is, from the light which is differem from it, which 
created it, and by whose intelligible illumination the soul is intelligi¬ 
bly enlightened. He also develops an analogy between these incor¬ 
poreal things and the visible and splendid celestial bodies, likening 
God to the sun and the soul to the moon; for the Platonists suppose 
that the moon derives its light from the sun. This great Platonist 
therefore says that the rational soul - or the intellectual soul, we 
ought rather to say (and he includes in this class all the souls of the 
blessed immortals who, he has no doubt, occupy dwelling-places in 
heaven): that the intellectual soul has no nature superior to it except 
God, Who made the world, and by Whom the soul itself was made. 
Nor, he says, can these heavenly beings receive a blessed life, and 
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the light by which the truth is understood, from any other source 
than that from which we too receive it. This is in harmony with 
the Gospel, where we read: ‘There was a man sent from God whose 
name was John; the same came for a witness to bear witness of that 
Light, that through Him all might believe. He was not the Light, 
but that he might bear witness of the Light, That was the true 
Light which Hghteth every man that cometh into the world/® This 
distinction sufficiently shows that the rational or intellectual soul, 
such as John had, cannot be its own light, but shines by its partici¬ 
pation in another and true Light. John himself confesses this when, 
bearing witness to God, he says: ‘We have all received of His hill- 
ness. 


3 Of the true worship of God, from which the 
Platonists deviated when, even though they knew 
that God is the Creator of the universe, they 
worshipped angels, whether good or bad, with divine 

honour 

This being bo, if the Platonists, or any others of the same opinion, 
knowing God, had glorified Him as God and given thanks to Him; 
if they had not become ‘vain in their imaginations’, sometimes fos¬ 
tering popular error themselves and sometimes not daring to resist 
it: then they would certainly have confessed that both the blessed 
immortals and we wretched mortals, if we are to be immortal and 
blessed, must worship the one God of gods Who is both our God 
and theirs. 

To Him, we owe the service which in Greek is called kireia, 
whether this be expressed through certain sacraments or performed 
w ithin our own selves. For we are His temple, each of us and every 
one of us together, since He deigns to dwell both in the whole 
harmonious body and in each of us singly. He is no greater in all 
men than in each, for He is neither increased by addition or dimin¬ 
ished by division. Our heart is His altar when we lift it up to Him. 
The priest Who pleads for us is His only-begotten Son. We sacrifice 
bleeding victims to Him when we strive for His truth even unto 

^ John i,6f]f. 
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blood.We offer to Him the sweetest incense when we burn in His 
sight with godly and holy love, and when we devote and render to 
Him ourselves and His gifts in us. By solemn feasts on appointed 
days, we consecrate to Him the memory of His benefits, lest, as 
time rolls by, ungrateful forgetfulness should steal upon us. We 
offer to Him upon the altar of our hearts the sacrifice of humility 
and praise, kindled by the fire of love. It is so that we may see 
Him, insofar as He can be seen, and so that we may cling to Him, 
that we are cleansed of every stain of sin and evil desire, and are 
consecrated in His name. For He is the fount of our blessedness, 
and He is the goal of all our desires. In choosing Him - or, rather, 
in re-choosing Him; for we had lost Him by our neglect: in re¬ 
choosing [reUg€ntei\ Him, then (and ‘religion’ is also said to be 
derived from this word),^^ we approach Him through love, so that, 
when we reach Him, we may rest in Him, blessed because made 
perfect by the attainment of our end. For our good, concerning the 
nature of which there has been such great contention among the 
philosophers, is nothing other than to cling to Him, by Whose 
incorporeal embrace alone the intellectual soul is, if one may so put 
it, filled up and impregnated with true virtues. 

We are taught to love this good with all our hearts, with all our 
mind and with all our strength. We ought to be led to this good by 
those who love us, and we ought to lead those whom we love to it. 
Thus are fulfilled those two commandments upon which hang all 
the Law and the prophets: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart and with all thy mind and with alt thy soul’; and ‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,”^ For in order that a man may 
know what it is to love himself, an end has been appointed for him 
to which he is to refer all that he does, so that he may be blessed; 
for he who loves himself desires nothing else than to be blessed. 
And this end is attained by drawing near to God, And so, when 
one who already knows what it is to love himself is commanded to 
love his neighbour as himself, what else is being commanded than 


Cf. Heb. 12,4, 
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that he should do ah that he can to encourage his neighbour to love 
God? This is the worship of God; this is true religion; this is right 
piety; this is the service which is due to God alone. 

If any immortal power, then, no matter how^ great the virtue with 
which it is endowed, loves us as itself, it must desire that wc find 
our blessedness by submitting ourselves to Him, in submission to 
Whom it finds its own blessedness. If such a power does not 
worship God, it is miserable because deprived of God. If, however, 
it does worship God, it does not desire to be worshipped in place 
of God. Rather, it confirms and sustains with all the strength of its 
love that divine decree in which it is written: ‘He that sacrificeth 
unto any god, save unto the Lord only, he shall be utterly 
destroyed/^"* 

4 That sacrifice is due to the one true God 

To say nothing at present of the other forms of religious service by 
which God is worshipped, it is certain, and no man would venture 
to deny it, that sacrifice is due only to God, Many terms belonging 
to divine worship are, indeed, wrongly used in showing honour to 
human beings, whether out of an excessive humility or because of 
the pestilential practice of flattery. Those to whom such honour is 
paid, however, are still recognised as being only men: they are said 
to be worthy of worship and veneration and even, to add still more 
to their honour, of adoration; but who ever thought of offering 
sacrifice other than to one whom he knew or supposed or pretended 
to be a god? Moreover, the antiquity of the practice of worshipping 
God by sacrifice is sufficiently shown by the two brothers Cain 
and Abel, of whom God rejected the eider’s sacrifice, but looked 
favourably upon that of the younger.'^ 

5 Of the sacrifices which God does not require but 
has desired to be offered as symbols of those things 

which He does require 

But who would be so foolish as to suppose that the things offered 
to God in sacrifice are necessary to Him for some purposes of His 

''' Exod. az, 2 o. 
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own? Divine Scripture attests in many places that this is not so; 
but, in order not to make our discussion too long, let it suffice to 
cite this short passage from the psalm: ‘1 have said to the Lord, 
Thou art my God: for Thou needest not my goodness.”* We are to 
believe^ then, that God has no need of cattle, or of any other cor¬ 
ruptible and earthly thing, or even of man’s goodness, but that 
everything which is done in rightly worshipping God is of profit 
not to God, but to man. For no one would say that he intended to 
help a fountain by drinking from it or a light by seeing by it. 

As to the sacrifices of victims taken from their fl(}cks offered by 
the patriarchs of old: the people of God now read of these, but they 
do not perform them. We are to understand these things simply as 
symbols of what we arc to do now' for the purpose of drawing near 
to God and helping our neighbour to do the same. A sacrifice as 
commonly understood, therefore, is the visible sacrament of an 
invisible sacrifice: that is, it is a sacred symbol. Hence, that penitent 
in the psalm, or perhaps it is the psalmist himself, seeking forgive¬ 
ness of God for his sins, says: ‘For Thou desirest not sacrifice, else 
1 would give it: Thou delightest not in burnt offerings. The sacri¬ 
fices of God are a broken spirit; a broken and contrite heart the 
Lord will not despise,”^ W^e see how, even as he says that God does 
not desire sacrifice, the psalmist also shows that God does desire 
sacrifice, He docs not, then, desire the sacrifice of a slaughtered 
beast; but He does desire the sacrifice of a contrite heart. The sacri¬ 
fice that the psalmist says that God does not desire, therefore, is a 
symbol of the one that He does desire. So also, in saying that God 
does not desire sacrifice, the psalmist means that He does not desire 
it in the way that foolish people suppose: that is, for His own pleas¬ 
ure. For if He did not want the sacrifice that He does require - and 
there is only one of these: a contrite heart, humble with the sorrow 
of penitence - to be symbolised by those sacrifices which He was 
thought to desire for His own pleasure, then surely He would not 
have commanded in the old Law that the latter were to be offered. 
And, in due time, the latter were indeed transformed, so that men 
should not believe that the sacrifices themselves, rather than the 
things symbolised by them, were desirable to God or acceptable in 
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us. Hence, in another passage of a different psalm, God says: if 1 
were hungry, 1 would not tell thee; for the world is mine and the 
fullness thereof. Will 1 eat the flesh of bulls, or drink the blood of 
goats?It is as if He should say. Even if such things were necessary 
to me, I should not ask you for them, for 1 have them in my own 
power. Next, the psalmist goes on to show' what these words signify: 
‘Offer unt[) God thanksgiving; and pay thy vows unto the Most 
High: and call upon me in the day of trouble: I will deliver thee, 
and thou shalt glorify me.’ 

Again, in the words of another prophet, 

Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and bow myself 
before the high God? Shall I come before Him with burnt 
offerings, with calves of a year old? Will the T.ord be pleased 
with thousands of rams, or with ten thousand rivers of oil? 
Shall I give my firstborn for my transgression, the fruit of my 
body for the sin of my soul? He hath shewed thee, O man, 
what is good; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to 
do justly, and to love mercy, and to w^alk humbly with thy 
God?'^ 

In the words of this prophet, then, these tw'o things are dis¬ 
tinguished and sufficiently declared: that God does not require 
these sacrifices as such, but that He does require the sacrifices which 
they symbolise. In the Epistle dedicated to the Hebrews, the apostle 
says, ‘To do good and to communicate, forget not: for with such 
sacrifices God is well pleased.'^ And so, where it is written, ‘I desire 
mercy, and not sacrifice’,nothing else is meant than that one kind 
of sacrifice is preferred to another; for that which all men call a 
sacrifice is only a symbol of the true sacrifice. Moreover, mercy is 
the true sacrifice; and so it is said, as I have just quoted, ‘with 
such sacrifices God is well pleased’. All the divine commandments, 
therefore, which we read concerning the many kinds of sacrifice 
offered in the ministry of the tabernacle or the temple, are to be 
interpreted symbolically, as referring to Jove of God and neighbour. 
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For, as it is written, "On these two commandments hang all the law 
and the prophets. 

6 Of the true and perfect sacrifice 

A true sacrifice, then, is ever>’ work done in order that we may draw 
near to God in holy fellowship; done, that is, with reference to that 
supreme good and end in which alone we can be truly blessed. 
Therefore, even the mercy which we extend to men is not a sacrifice 
if it is not given for God’s sake. For, though performed or offered 
by man, a sacrifice is a divine thing, as the J.atin authors of old 
showed when they used the word sacrificium. Thus, a man who is 
consecrated in the name of God and pledged to God is himself a 
sacrifice insofar as he dies to the world so that he may live to God.^^ 
For this too pertains to mercy: to that mercy which each man shows 
to himself And so it is written, ‘Have mercy on thy soul by pleasing 
God.’^^ Our body also is a sacrifice when we chasten it by temper¬ 
ance, if we do so, as we ought, for God’s sake, so that we may not 
yield our members as instruments of unrighteousness unto sin, but 
as instruments of righteousness unto God/® The apostle exhorts us 
to this when he says: ‘I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the 
mercy of God, that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable to God, which is your reasonable service.The body, 
then, which, because it is inferior, the soul uses as a servant or 
instrument, is a sacrifice when it is used rightly and with reference 
to God. And, if this is so, how much more does the soul itself 
become a sacrifice when it directs itself to God so that, inflamed 
with the fire of His love, it may receive His beauty and be pleasing 
to Him, losing the form of worldly desire and being reformed 
immutably by its submission to Him! This, indeed, the apostle adds 
in what follows, when he says; ‘And be not conformed to this world; 
but be ye transformed in the renewing of your mind, that ye may 
prove what is that good, and acceptable, and perfect will of God/ 

Matt, 22,40. 
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Since, therefore, true sacrifices are works of mercy shown to our¬ 
selves or to our neighbours, and done with reference to God; and 
since works of mercy have no object other than to set us free from 
misery and thereby make us blessed; and since this cannot be done 
other than through that good of w'hich it is said, it is good for me 
to be very near to God^^' it surely follows that the w'hole of the 
redeemed City - that is, the congregation and fellowship of the 
saints - is offered to God as a universal sacrifice for us through the 
great High Priest Who, in His Passion, offered even Himself for us 
in the form of a servant, so that we might be the body of so great 
a Head.^* For it was this form that He offered, and in it that He 
was offered, because it is according to it that He is our Mediator, 
in this form He is our Priest; in it, He is our sacrifice. Thus, when 
the apostle has exhorted us to present our bodies as a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable to God, our reasonable service, and not to be 
conformed to this world, but to be transformed in the renewing of 
our mind, that we might prove what is that good, and acceptable, 
and perfect will of God, that is, the true sacrifice of ourselves, he 
says: 

For I say, through the grace of God which is given unto me, 
to every man that is among you, not to think of himself more 
highly than he ought to think, but to deal soberly, according as 
God hath dealt to every man the measure of faith. For, as w'e 
have many members in one body, and all members have not 
the same office, so we, being many, are one body in Christ, 
and every one members of one another, having gifts differing 
according to the grace that is given to us.^^ 

This is the sacrifice of Christians: ‘We, being many, are one body 
in Christ’ And this also, as the faithful know, is the sacrifice which 
the Church continually celebrates in the sacrament of the altar, by 
which she demonstrates that she herself is offered in the offering 
that she makes to God* 
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7 That the love which the holy angels have for us is 
such that they desire us to be worshippers not of 

themselves, but of the one true God 

The blessed and [mmortal beings who dwell in celestial habitations 
and rejoice together in their participation in their Creator, firm in 
His eternity, certain in His truth, holy by His gift, love us miserable 
mortals and wish us to become immortal and blessed> Rightly, 
therefore, they do not desire tis to sacrifice to themselves, but to 
Him Whose sacrifice they know themselves to be in common with 
us. For we and they together are the one City of God, to w'hich it 
is said in the psalm, "Glorious things are spoken of thee, O city of 
God/^*^' The pilgrim part of that City, ourselves, is aided by the 
other part. For from that supernal city where God’s intelligible and 
immutable will is law — from that supernal court, as it were, where 
the angels confer together for our sakes - there descends to us by 
the ministry of the angels^' that Holy Scripture in which it is writ¬ 
ten; "He that sacrificeth unto any god save unto the Lord only, he 
shall be utterly destroyed.’ This Scripture, this law, these com¬ 
mandments, have been attested by such great miracles that it is 
clearly apparent to Whom these immortal and blessed beings, who 
desire us to be what they are, wish us to sacrifice. 

8 Of the miracles through >vhich, by the ministry of 
the angels, God has deigned to confirm His promises 

in order to strengthen the faith of the godly 

I should be thought tedious if I were to recall events too long pa.st 
and recount all the miracles which were performed- thousands of 
years ago in confirmation of God’s promise to Abraham, that in his 
seed should all the nations of the earth be blessed. Biuti who would 
not wonder at it that Abraham’s barren wife should hive brought 
forth a son at a time of life when not even a fruitful w^man could 
give birth?^^ Or, again, that when Abraham sacrificed, a flame from 
heaven should have passed between the pieces of the victims?^^ Or 
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that the angels in human form whom Abraham received as guests, 
and through whom he received God's promise that he was to have 
offspring, should also have foretold the destruction of Sodom by 
fire from heaven?^^ Or that Abraham's nephew Lot should have 
been delivered from Sodom by angels just as the fire was 
descending, while Lot's wife, who looked backwards as she went 
and was immediately turned into salt, became a sign warning us 
that no one who has set foot on the path of redemption should 
yearn for what he has left behind 

Again, what great miracles were performed by Moses in Egypt 
in order to rescue the people of God from the yoke of slavery, 
when the sorcerers of Pharaoh - that is, the king of Egypt who was 
oppressing that people with his might - were permitted to perform 
certain marvels only so that they might be vanquished by still 
greater ones! They did these things by the magical arts and incan¬ 
tations to which the wicked angels - that is, the demons - are 
devoted; whereas Moses, having on his side as much greater power 
as he had right, easily overcame them, with the angels as his helpers, 
in the name of the God Who made heaven and earth, Indeed, the 
sorcerers failed at the third plague; whereas the ten plagues were 
brought to completion by Moses in a great display of wonders. The 
hard hearts of Pharaoh and the Egyptians yielded and they let God’s 
people go. Repenting at once, however, and attempting to overtake 
the departing Hebrews, who had crossed the sea on dry ground, 
they were buried and overwhelmed in the waters as they returned.’^^ 
And what shall I say of those miracles by which the astonishing 
exercise of divine power was so often displayed while that same 
people was being led through the wilderness? What of the waters 
which could not be drunk but which lost their bitterness and satis¬ 
fied the thirsty when, at God’s command, a piece of wood was cast 
into them?^^ What of the manna which came down from heaven to 
stay their hunger, but which became rotten with the worms which 
appeared in it if anyone collected more than the appointed measure; 
yet, when a double measure was collected on the day before the 
Sabbath - for it was not lawful to gather it on the Sabbath day - it 
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did not become rotten?^** What of the birds which, w^hen the people 
longed for meat, and it seemed impossible to satisfy so great a popu^ 
lace, filled the camp and drowned the eagerness of their hunger in 
the disgust of excess?’’ What of the enemies who encountered them 
and barred their way with arms, and who were laid low without the 
loss of a single Hebrew when Moses prayed with his arms out¬ 
stretched in the form of a cross?^* What of the treacherous persons 
who appeared among God's people and who wished to separate 
themselves from the divinely ordained fellowship, and who were 
swallowed alive when the earth opened up for them, as a visible 
token of invisible punishmentWhat of the rock smitten with the 
rod, which poured forth waters ample for all that great multitude?"^^ 
What of the deadly serpents' bites, a most just punishment for sin¬ 
ners, which were healed when a serpent of brass was lifted up on a 
wooden pole for all to see?'’’ This was done not only so that the 
afflicted people might be healed, but also to set before them, by this 
representation of death crucified, a symbol of the destruction of 
death by death. It was this serpent which, preserved in memory of 
this miracle, was later worshipped as an idol by the people when 
they went astray, but which was then broken in pieces by King 
Hezekiah who, using his power in the service of God and religion, 
won great praise for his godliness."*^ 

9 Of the unlawful arts employed in the worship of 
demons, some of which the Platonist Porphyry 
approves and some of which he seems to condemn 

These miracles, and many others of the same kind - though it 
would take too long to enumerate them all - were performed in 
order to promote the worship of the one true God and to forbid 
the worship of the multitude of false gods. Moreover, they were 
performed through simple faith and pious trust, and not by means 
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of incantations and charms composed by practitioners of the art of 
wicked c\3riosity; the art which they tall either magic, or by the 
more detestable name of witchcraft^ or by the more honourable one 
of theurgy. Our adversaries try to distinguish certain persons who 
are devoted to illicit arts, whom they call sorcerers, and who, they 
say, practise witchcraft, from others who seem to them worthy of 
praise because they practise theurgy. In truth, however, both classes 
are equally bound by the false rites of the demons whom they 
worship under the names of angels, 

For even Porphyry promises a certain kind of purification of the 
soul by means of theurgy. His argument is, however, developed 
hesitantly and with shame; for he denies that this art can furnish 
anyone with a means of returning to Ood, You may see, indeed, 
that his opinion vacillates between two alternatives: the crime of 
sacrilegious curiosity and the profession of philosophy. For on the 
one hand he warns us to avoid theurgy as false and perilous to those 
who practise it, and as prohibited by the laws; yet, on the other 
hand, as if in deference to those who praise it, he declares that it is 
useful as a means of purifying one part of the soul: not, indeed, the 
intellectual part, which perceives the truth of intelligible things 
which have no bodily likenesses, but the spiritual part, whereby we 
receive the imagc.s of corporeal things. This part, he says, is made 
fit and suitable for the reception of spirits and angels, and for seeing 
the gods, by certain theurgic consecrations which are called myster¬ 
ies. He admits, however, that the intellectual soul receives no such 
purification from these theurgic mysteries as would make it fit to 
behold its God and to perceive the things that truly exist. And from 
this admission, it can be inferred what kind of gods they are, and 
what kind of vision of them it is that he says is produced by theurgic 
consecrations, if by it one cannot see things that really exist. He 
says moreover that the rational soul - or, as he prefers to call it, the 
intellectual soul - can escape into its own realm even though it has 
never been cleansed by any theurgic art. Also, he says that thi.s art 
cannot purify the spiritual part to such a degree as will enable it to 
attain immortality and eternity. 

He then distinguishes angels from demons, explaining that the 
habitation of the demons is in the air whereas that of the angels is 
in the aether or empyrean. Also, he advises us to make use of the 
friendship of some demon, by whose help it is possible to rise, even 
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if only a little way, above the earth after death. He acknowledges, 
however, that it is by a different way that we are led to fellowship 
with the angels on high. Moreover, he explicitly asserts, in a sort 
of confession, that we must beware of any fellow’ship with demons; 
for he says that the soul, in expiating after death the guilt that it 
has incurred, is horritied by the worship of the demons by whom 
it was ensnared. As to theurgy itself, although he commends it as a 
means of winning the favour of angels and gods, he cannot deny 
that it has to do with powers which either themselves envy the soul 
its purity or serve the arts of those w^ho envy it. He relates the 
complaint of a certain Chaldean on this subject, ‘A good man in 
Chaldea’, he says, ‘complains that* though he made great efforts to 
purify his soul, he was thwarted of success because a man with great 
power of the same kind, moved by envy, had prayed to the powers 
and bound them by his conjurations not to accede to his request. 
Therefore’, Porphyry adds, ‘what one man had bound, the other 
could not release*. From this evidence, he concluded that theurgy 
is a discipline capable of accomplishing not only good, but evil also, 
among gods and men. He concluded moreover that the gods also 
suffer, and are disturbed and agitated by the passions which Apul- 
eius attributed to both demons and men, but from which he 
exempted the gods by reason of the loftiness of their aetherial dwell¬ 
ing. In making this distinction, Porphyry^ shared the opinion of 
Plato, 

10 Of theurgy, which falsely promises a purification 
of the soul by the invocation of demons 

Behold, then; another PUtonist, Porphyry, reputed to he more 
learned than Apuleius, asserts that through I know not what the- 
urgic art even the gods themselves can be made subject to passions 
and disturbances; for it was possible, when they were adjured by 
prayers, for them to be restrained from purifying a soul. They were, 
he says, so terrified by one who demanded evil of them that another, 
who asked good of them, could not release them by the same 
theurgic art to grant the good thing for which he had asked. 

Who does not see that all these things are the contrivances of 
deceitful demons, unless he be their most miserable slave and far 
removed from the grace of Him Who makes us truly free? For if 
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the gods in question had been good gods, then surely the well- 
disposed man who sought to purify his soul would have prevailed 
with them over the ill-disposed man w^ho sought to impede him. 
Or, if the gods were just, and deemed the man unworthy of the 
purification which he sought, they should at any rate not have 
denied him because terrified by an envious person or, as Porphyry 
himself says, because hindered by fear of a more powerful divinity, 
but by the exercise of their own free judgment It is, moreover, 
strange that the well-disposed Chaldean who wished to purify his 
sou! by theurgic rites should have found no higher god who could 
either terrify the frightened gods still further, and so compel them 
to do good, or allay their fears and so enable them to do good freely. 
Why did the good theurgist himself lack the means of first purifying 
from the taint of fear the gods whom he invoked to purify his own 
soul? Why, if there is there a god who can be summoned to terrify 
the lower gods, is there not one who can be summoned to purge 
them from fear? If a god is found who hears the envious man and 
strikes fear into other gods to prevent them from doing good, why 
is there not found a god who hears the well-disposed man and takes 
away the fear of the gods so that they may do good.^ 

What a splendid thing this theurgy is! What a wonderful purifi¬ 
cation of the soul, where the squalid power of envy is of more avail 
than the entreaty of pure beneficence! T^t us, then, shun and detest 
the falsehood of such malignant spirits, and give ear to wholesome 
doctrine. As to those who perform these sordid purifications by 
sacrilegious rites and who, as Porphyry records, when purified in 
spirit seem to see certain visions of miraculous beauty, of angels or 
gods: if they do indeed see anything of the kind, this is what the 
apostle means when he speaks of Satan transforming himself into 
an angel of light/^ For these phantasms come from him who, long¬ 
ing to ensnare miserable souls by the deceitful rites of the many 
lalse gods, and to turn them away from the true worship of the true 
G<^ by Whom alone they are purified and healed, transforms him¬ 
self, as was said of Proteus, into every shape.^ Whether pursuing 

us as an enemy or falsely seeming to help, he is in either case harm¬ 
ful to us. 

** 2 Cor. 11,14.. 

^ Cf. Virgil, Georgy 4411. 
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11 Of Porphyry’s letter to Anebo the Egyptian, in 
which he seeks instruction as to the differences 
between various kinds of demons 

Porphyry showed a greater degree of wisdom when he wrote to 
Anebo the Egyptian;^^ for here, acting the part of an inquirer seek¬ 
ing guidance, he exposes and overturns these sacrilegious arts. On 
this occasion, indeed, he condemns all demons, who, he says, are 
foolish enough to be attracted by the turbid fumes of sacrifice, and 
who must therefore dwell not in the aether, but in the air below the 
muon and on tlie moon’s sphere itself. He does not, however, dare 
to ascribe to all the demons all the foolish and malicious and absurd 
practices which properly move him to anger. For, following the 
practice of others, he calls some of the demons benign, although he 
confesses that, generally speaking, they are all foolish. Also, he is 
surprised that the gods are not only enticed by sacrificial victims, 
but are also compelled by men and constrained to do what they 
w ish. Moreover, if the gods are distinguished from demons by the 
fact that they are respectively incorporeal and corporeal, he wonders 
why the sun and moon and other visible heavenly bodies - for he 
has no doubt that they are corporeal - are considered gods;^ and, 
if they are, why some are called beneficent and others maleficent; 
and how, since they are corporeal, they are conjoined with the 
incorporeal gods. 

He also asks, as if he were in doubt, whether diviners and those 
who perform certain wonders are able to do these things because of 
capacities present within their own souls or by means of spirits of 
some kind coming from outside themselves. He conjectures that 
they act by means of spirits coming from without, because it is by 
using stones and herbs that they cast spells on certain persons, or 
open closed doors, or perform some other marvel of this sort. This, 
he says, is why some men believe that there is a class of beings 
whose special task is to hear prayers: creatures who are by nature 
deceitful, capable of taking any form, versatile, imitating gods and 
demons and the souls of the dead; and it is this class of being 
which performs all those acts which seem to us to be either good 
or deprived. They do not, however, help us in respect of those 

Cr F.usehius^ Prat>p, evang.^ 5,7. 

Cf, Apukius, De deo Socr,^ 2. 
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things which are really good. On the contrary^ they do not even 
know of such things. Rather^ they win men over to wickedness^ and 
they often blame and impede those who conscientiously seek after 
virtue. They arc filled with temerity and rashness; they delight in 
the odour of sacrifices; they are captivated by flattery. Porphyry 
does not^ however, speak of these and other features of this class of 
deceitful and malign spirits, w'ho enter into the soul from without 
and delude the human senses both asleep and aw'ake, as things of 
which he is himself persuaded. Rather, in asserting that these are 
the opinions of others, he hints at his own suspicion or doubt. It 
was difficult, forsooth, for so distinguished a philosopher to under¬ 
stand or firmly to refute the whole fellowship of demons, when any 
little old Christian woman would not hesitate to acknowledge their 
existence and heartily detest them! Perhaps, however, Porphyry was 
reluctant to offend Anebo, to w'hom he was writing, himself a most 
distinguished exponent of such rites, or the other people who 
admired such feats as divine works and as pertaining to the w^orship 
of the gods. 

Porphyry pursues the subject, however, and, still speaking as an 
enquirer, brings to mind things of a kind that no sober consideration 
could attribute to any but malign and deceitful powers. He asks 
why it is that, when spirits of the better sort, as it w'cre, have been 
invoked, they should be commanded, as though they were of the 
worse sort, to execute the unjust commandments of men. Why do 
they refuse to hear the prayers of a man busy at sexual intercourse 
when they themselves do not hesitate to tempt whomever they like 
to commit incest and adultery.^'^ Why are their priests required to 
abstain from animal food Jest they be polluted by the reek of car¬ 
cases, when they themselves arc enticed by the fumes of sacrifices 
and the odours of victims? Why are their votaries forbidden to 
touch a dead body when so many of their rites are celebrated by 
means of dead bodies? Why is it that a man addicted to some vice 
or other should direct threats not to a demon or to the soul of a 
dead man, but to the sun itself and the moon or some other heav¬ 
enly bodies, terrifying them with imaginary disaster in order to 
extort some real favour from them: For he threatens that he will 
smash the heavens and do other things w^hich are impossible for a 

Cf. Eusebius, Fraep. evang., 5,7, 
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man, expecting that the gods will do what he commands in terror 
of his false and ridiculous threats, as though they were the stupidest 
of children,^*' Porphyry also speaks of a certain Chaeremon, a man 
learned in these sacred - or, rather, sacrilegious - matters, who 
wrote that the renowned Egy ptian rites which celebrate the deeds 
of Isis and her husband Osiris have great power to compel the gods 
to do as they are commanded when he who compels them by his 
incantations threatens to publish, or, indeed, to abidish, these mys^ 
teries, 'I'his is especially so w^here he makes use of the terrible threat 
of scattering the members of Osiris if the gods neglect to do as he 
bids them. 

Porphyry rightly wonders at it that a man should utter these and 
other such vain and insane threats to the gods “ and not to any 
gods, but to the celestial gods themselves, who shine with the light 
of the stars; and that he should do so not without effect, but should 
thereby compel and move them, by violent powder and terrifying 
threats, to do as he w'ishes. Or, rather, under the appearance of 
W'ondering at it and of seeking the reasons for such things, he gives 
us to understand that they are done by that class of spirits which 
he had previously described as if quoting the opinion of others: 
spirits who deceive, as he puts it, not by nature, but by a fault, and 
who imitate gods and the souls of the dead. I'hey do not, however, 
imitate demons, as he says they do; for, in truth, they are demons 
themsch'cs. 

As to Porphyry^s view that by means of herbs and stones and 
animals, and certain- kinds of sounds and words and figures and 
drawings, and even by observing certain movements of the heavenly 
bodies in the turning heavens, men may create on earth powers 
capable of bringing about various effects: all such beliefs arise from 
the tricks w'hich those same demons play on the souls of those who 
are subject to them, creating delicious entertainment for themselves 
from the errors of mankind. 

It may be that Porphyry'^s doubts and enquiries were genuine. 
Even so, merely by mentioning these things he demonstrates, and 
so places the matter beyond argument, that they are not the work 
of powers which assist us in the attainment of the blessed life, but 
pertain rather to deceitful demons. Alternatively, to take a better 


Cf lamblichus, Lk 6,g, 
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view of the philosopher^ perhaps he chose by this means to avoid 
giving offence to the Egyptian who was devoted to such errors and 
who believed himself to have some great knowledge. Thus^ Por¬ 
phyry did not proudly assume the authority of a teacher, nor did 
he distress the Egy^ptian by opposing him as a declared adversary. 
Rather, in order to direct the Egyptian’s mind to these things, and 
to demonstrate how contemptible they are, and how they should 
indeed be shunned, he assumed the character of an enquirer and 
the humility of one desiring to learn. 

Finally, towards the end of his letter, he asks Anebo to teach him 
what the way of blessedness is according to Egyptian wisdom. As 
to those who hold converse with the gods and trouble them only 
for the sake of finding a fugitive slave, or acquiring property, or 
arranging a marriage, or making a sale or something of the kind: 
these people, he says, seem to have cultivated wisdom in vain. 
Moreover, he adds that although these same divine beings with 
whom they held such converse may have spoken truly in other 
respects, they have nothing of value or profit to say on the subject of 
blessedness. They cannot, therefore, be either gods or good demons. 
Either they are that spirit who is called the Tempter, or merely 
human inventions, 

12 Of the miracles wrought by the true God through 
the ministry of the holy angels 

It is, however, true that things are done by means of theurgic arts 
which in every way surpass human ability. What remains, then, but 
for us to believe with prudence that these wonders, which seem to 
be divinely foretold or accomplished, yet which have no reference 
to the worship of the true God - in cleaving to Whom, as even the 
Platonists many times attest, all blessedness is to be found: that 
these wonders are mockeries and temptations set as traps for us by 
malign demons, which true piety must shun? 

On the other hand, there are certain r.liracles wrought by God, 
either through the angels or by some other means, which commend 
to us the worship and religion of the true God, in Whom alone the 
blessed life exists. We must truly believe that miracles of this kind 
are performed either by those who love us according to truth and 
godliness, or by God working through them. We must not listen to 
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those who say that the invisible God docs not w'ork visible miracles; 
for even they believe that He made the world. Surely they cannot 
deny that the world is visible; but whatever marvellous thing is 
done within this world is certainly less than the whole world - that 
is, the heaven the earth, and all that is in them; and these things 
God assuredly made. Just as He Who made the world is hidden 
from man, howeverj and is incomprehensible to him, so arc the 
means by which He made it. Although, therefore, the wonders of 
the visible order of nature are held in tow^ regard because they are 
always before us, yet, w^hen we view them wisely, we see that they 
are greater than the least familiar and rarest of miracles. For man 
himself is a greater miracle than any miracle performed by man.^' 

God, then, Who made the visible heaven and earth, does not 
disdain to perform visible miracles in heaven or on earth. He does 
this in order to inspire the soul, hitherto given up to things visible, 
to worship Him, the Invisible, But where and when He does this 
depends upon an immutable plan belonging to Himself alone, in 
Whose design ah future times have already been created. For He 
moves temporal things without Himself moving in time; nor does 
His knowledge of things already done differ from His knowledge of 
what is yet to be done; nor does He listen in one way to those who 
call upon Him and see in another those w'ho will call upon Him, 
For even when His angels hear us, it is He Himself Who hears us 
in them, being in them as in His true temple not made wdth hands, 
just as He is in those men who are his saints. And His command.s, 
though they are performed in time, are comprehended in one glance 
by His eternal law^ 

13 Of the invisible God, Who has often made 
Himself visible, not as He truly is^ but in a way 
which those who saw Him could bear 

Nor should it disturb us that God, though invisible, should often 
have appeared in visible form to the patriarchs. For just as the 
sound by which we hear a thought which was first formulated in 
the silence of the mind is not itself a thought, so the aspect under 
which God is seen even though He is by nature invisible is not the 

Cf. Augustine, Serm ., 126,4. 
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same thing as Gc>d Himself. It is, however, He Himself Who is seen 
under that bodily aspect, just as the thought itself is heard in the 
sound of the voice; and the patriarchs w'ere not ignorant of the fact 
that, even though the bodily form was not God, they nonetheless 
saw the invisible God. For, though Moses spoke wuth God and was 
spoken to in return, yet he said: if 1 have found grace in Thy sight, 
show me Thyself, that I may see and know Thce.*^" 

Since it was fitting, therefore, that the Law' of God should be 
given not to one man or to a few wise men, but to a whole nation 
and a great people, by the awesome proclamation of angels,^' the 
great things which were done on Mount Sinai were done before the 
whole people. The Law was given by one man there, to the multi¬ 
tude w'ho beheld what W'as done with fear and trembling. But the 
people of Israel did not believe in Moses in the way that the Spart¬ 
ans believed in T.ycurgus: that is, because he was thought to have 
received from Jupiter or Apollo the laws which he established* For 
when the T.aw by which the Israelites were commanded to worship 
one God was delivered to the people, marvellous signs and portents 
appeared before the sight of the people in such number as the divine 
providence judged sufficient, as the creation served its Creator in 
giving that same Law. 


14 That the one God is to be worshipped not only 
for the sake of eternal blessings, but also for that of 
temporal benefits; for all things are subject to the 
power of His providence 

The right education of that part of the human race which consists 
of the people of God has, like that of a single man, advanced 
through certain epochs or, as it were, ages, so that it might rise 
upwards from temporal to eternal things, and from the visible to 
the invisible. Fven during the time when only visible divine rewards 
were promised, however, the commandment was given that only 
one God is to be worshipped. This was so that the human mind 
should not acknowledge any other god than the soul’s true Cireator 
and Lord, even for the sake of the earthly advantages of this transi- 

Cf. Acts 7,53; Gi! 3,ig. 
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tory life, For whoever denies that all things that either angels or 
men can bestow upon mankind are in the power of the one 
Almighty God is a fool 

The Platonist philosopher Plotinus indeed discusses provi- 
dence.^'^ He infers from the beauty of flowers and leaves that provi¬ 
dence extends downward even to these earthly things from the 
supreme God, to Whom belong intelligibk and ineffable beauty; 
and he holds that all these lowly things w'hich fade away so quickly 
couid not exhibit such an utter perfection of fonn were they nor 
formed by Him Whose intelligible and immutable form endures in 
all things together. The Lord Jesus Himself shows this, where He 
says, 

Consider rhe lilies, how they grow; they toil not, neither do 
they spin. And yet f say unto you that Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these. But if God so clothes the 
grass of the field, which today is and tomorrow' is cast into the 
oven, how much more shall He clothe you. O ye of little faith?^^ 

It was best, therefore, that the human soul, when in its infirmity 
it was still desiring earthly things, should be accustomed to seek 
even those lowdy and temporal goods which are needful for this 
transitory life from God alone, even though these things arc con¬ 
temptible in comparison with the eternal blessings of the life here¬ 
after. For b}' turning to God in its desire even for them, the soul 
at least does not recede from the worship of that God Whom it 
reaches only by despising and turning away from such things. 

15 Of the ministry of the holy angels, by which they 
serve the providence of God 

As 1 have said, then, and as we read in the Acts of the Apostles, it 
has pleased the divine providence to order the course of the ages in 
such a way that the law enjoining the worship of the one true God 
was given by the edicts of angels.^ The person of God Himself 
appeared visibly present among men, however: not, indeed, in His 
own substance, which remains ever invisible to corruptible eyes, but 

Enn. J,2,I3, 

.Mau, 6,28f. 

Acts 7,53, 
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through certain signs exhibited by creation in obedience to its 
Creator. He also spoke in words of human speech, syllable by syl¬ 
lable, giving to each its brief moment of passing time; but in His 
own nature He speaks not in a bodily but in a spiritual way. not 
perceptibly, but intelligibly; not temporally but, so to speak, eter¬ 
nally; neither beginning to speak nor ceasing. His ministers and 
messengers, tvho are immortally blessed in the enjoyment of His 
immutable truth, hear the w'hole of what He says not with the 
bodily ear, but with the mind; and, without delay or impediment, 
they execute, in this visible and perceptible world, the commands 
which they hear in some ineffable fashion. 

-Moreover, the Law' was given according to the circumstances of 
the times. Thus, as 1 have said, promises of earthly rewards came 
first; but these signified eternal ones. Few understood these eternal 
blessings, however, though many shared in the celebration of their 
visible signs. Nonetheless, all the words and things presented in 
that Law most plainly enjoin the worship of one God: not one of a 
swarm, but the One Who made heaven and earth and every soul 
and e\'ery spirit which is not what He Himself is. For He made 
them, and they were made; and they have need of Him by Whom 
they were created, both for their existence and their wellbeing, 


16 As to the promise of a blessed life; are we to put 
our trust in those angels who require us to pay them 
divine honours, or in those who teach us to offer 
religious service to God alone, and not to 

themselves? 

Which angels, then, are we to think trustworthy in the matter of a 
blessed and eternal life? Those who themselves wish to be wor¬ 
shipped with religious observances, coercing mortals into offering 
them rites and sacrifices? Or those who say that alt such worship is 
due only to the one God, the Creator of all things, and who teach 
us to render it with true piety to Him, by the contemplation of 
Whom they are blessed now, and in Whom they promise that we 
shall be so in the future? For that vision of God is a vision of such 
great beauty, and is most worthy of a love so great, that Plotinus 
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does not hesitate to say that, without it, even he who enjoys alJ 
other good things in abundance is wholly unhappy/' 

Since, therefore, some angels lead us by signs and miracles to 
worship the one God, vi?hereas others induce us to worship them¬ 
selves; and since the former forbid us to worship the latter, but the 
latter dare not forbid us to worship God: in which kind are we to 
believe? Let the Platonists answer; let philosophers in general 
answer; let the theurgists \ theurgt\ answer - or, rather, the dabblers 
[periurgt]j for that is a more proper title for all who meddle w'ith 
such arts. In short, let all men answer, if there still endures in them 
any part of that natural perception which they possess as rational 
creatures. Let them answer, I say, and tell us whether we are to 
sacrifice to those beings, whether they be gods or angels, who com¬ 
mand us to sacrifice to themselves, or to that One to whom we are 
commanded to sacrifice by those who forbid us to worship either 
themselves or those others. 

If neither the one nor the other kind of being performed miracles, 
but only gave commandments - the one requiring sacrifice to them¬ 
selves and the other forbidding it, but enjoining sacrifice only to 
the one God - then piety itself would be enough to discern which 
of these commandments comes from the stronghold of pride, and 
which from true religion. And I will say more. If the miracles which 
stir the souls of human beings had been performed only by those 
who desire sacrifice for themselves, and if those who forbid this, 
and command us to sacrifice only to the one God, had never deigned 
to perform such visible miracles, the authority of the latter would 
still undoubtedly be preferred, as resting not upon the bodily 
senses, but upon the reason of the mind. In order to commend to 
us the oracles of His truth, however, God has, by means of those 
immortal messengers who proclaim not their own pride, but His 
majesty, performed miracles of a greater, more certain and more 
celebrated kind. He has done this so that those among the godly 
who are weak should not be persuaded to embrace false religion by 
those w'ho require us to sacrifice to them, and who endeavour to 
convince us by displaying stupendous wonders to our senses. For 
IS there anyone who loves folly so much that he will not choose the 
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truth and follow it when he finds it proclaimed by even more mir¬ 
aculous means than falsehood is? 

We come next to those miracles which history attributes to the 
^ods of the nations, I do not here speak of those wonders which 
ticcur from time to time for hidden reasons having to do with the 
nature of this world - reasons which are nonetheless appointed and 
ordained by divine providence; monstrous births of animals, for 
instance, and strange phenomena in the heavens and on earth, 
p^hether merely frightening or actually harmful These things are 
falsely believed to be brought about and averted by demonic rites 
and by the demons' most false art. Here, however, I speak of those 
wonders which quite clearly are performed by the might and power 
of demons. For example, it is said that the household gods which 
Aeneas brought with him when he fled from 'Iroy moved about 
from place to place;^^ that Tarquin cut a whetstone with a razor; 
that the serpent of Epidaurus attached itself to Aesculapius and 
accompanied him on his voyage to Rome;^ that the ship in which 
the image of the Phrygian mother stood, and which remained 
motionless despite all the efforts of men and oxen to move it, was 
moved by one little woman who, in proof of her chastity, fastened 
her girdle to it and drew it along;^^ that a Vestal virgin suspected 
of unchastity removed all doubt when she filled a sieve with water 
from the Tiber and it did not run out through the holes,“ These 
and similar things are by no means worthy to he compared in might 
and magnitude with those that we read were performed among the 
people of God. How much less, then, can wc compare those things 
which were judged worthy to be prohibited and punished even by 
the laws of those who worshipped such gods: that is, acts of magic 
or theurgy! Most such things are only empty illusion.s which deceive 
the senses of mortal men by playing upon their imagination; as, for 
example, the drawing down of the moon ‘untir, as Lucan says, 
from close at hand she scatters dew upon the plants'.And if some 
of these wonders do seem to equal those performed by the pious, 

Valerius Maximus, 1,8,7. 
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^ Valerius Maximus, 1,8,2. 
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the two kinds are nonetheless distinguished by their purpose; and 
this shows that ours are !nt<>niparably the more excellent. For acts 
of magic show^ only that the many gods of our adversaries are so 
much the less deserving of sacrificial worship the more they demand 
it. Our miracles, on the other hand, commend the one God Who, 
by the testimony of His own Scriptures, and then by the final abol¬ 
ition of those same sacrifices, has demonstrated to us that He has 
no need of such things, 

Tf, then, there are angels who demand sacrifices for them.selves, 
we must prefer to them those who require sacriliee not for them¬ 
selves, but for God, the Creator of all things, Whom they serve. In 
this, they show us how' truly they love us; for they wish us, by 
sacrificing, to submit not to themselves, bur to Him through the 
eonremplaiiun of Whom they too are blessed, and to approach Him 
from Whom they themselves have never departed. Also, if there are 
angels who desire sacrifice to be offered nor to the one God, and 
not to themselves, but to many gods, whose angels they are, we 
must, again, prefer to them those angels who belong to the one God 
of gods. The latter command us to sacrifice to Him, and they forbid 
the w orship of any other god. But none of those other angels forbids 
the worship of Him Whose angels command that sacrifice ts to be 
offered to Him alone. 

Moreover, if, as their pride and falsehood indicate, those other 
angels are neither good angels nor the angels of good gods, but evil 
demons who wish to see sacrifice offered not to the one, s<dc and 
supreme God, but to themselves, what better defence against them 
can we choose than the one God Whom the good angels serve: the 
angels who command us to serve by sacrifice not themselves, but 
Him Whose sacrifice we ourselves ought to be? 

ry Of the Ark of the Covenant and the miraculous 
signs performed by God in confirmation of the 
authority of His Law and promise 

It w’as for this reason that the Law of God, given in rhe edicts of 
the angels, in which it is commanded that the one God of gods is 
to be worshipped with religious rites, and by which the worship of 
all others is forbidden, was placed in the chest called the Ark of the 
tJo\enant, I his name is sufficient to indicate not that our God, 
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Who was W'orshipptjd m all these rites, was shut up and confined 
in that place, even though His answers, together with certain signs 
perceptible to human senses, were given from the place where the 
Ark was, but that testimonies of His will came forth from it, Also, 
the I.aw itself was carved upon tablets of stone and, as 1 have said, 
placed in the Ark, which the priests bore with due veneration 
during the wandering in the wilderness, together wdth the Taber¬ 
nacle, likewise called the Tabernacle of the Covenant* Again, there 
was a sign, which appeared as a cloud by day and which shone like 
a fire by night. When the cloud moved, the camp was moved; and 
where it stood, the camp was pitched/^ 

As w ell as the signs of which I have spoken, and the voices which 
came forth from the place where the Ark was, other great miracles 
gave their testimony to the Law, For when the people were entering 
the Promised Land, as the Ark was carried across the Jordan, the 
fiver ceased to flow from upstream, whereas it continued to flow 
downstream, so that both Ark and people were furnished with dry 
ground on which to cross*^" Then, when it was carried seven times 
round the first hostile city they encountered, where, after the 
fashion of the Gentiles, many gods were worshipped, the walls sud¬ 
denly fell down flat, even though assailed by no hand and smitten 
by no battering-ram.^ Later again, when the people now dwelt in 
the Promised Land, the Ark was taken captive by their foes because 
of the people's sins.^^ Those who had taken it placed it in triumph 
in the temple of the god whom they worshipped above all others, 
and left it shut up there. On opening the temple the next day, 
however, they found the image to which they offered their suppli- 
carions overthrown and broken and defaced. Then, being them¬ 
selves alarmed by portents, and still more grievously punished, they 
restored the Ark of the Divine Covenant to the people from whom 
they had taken it* And what a restoration it wasf They placed the 
Ark on a cart and harnessed to it cows whose calves they had taken 
away. They let the cows go in whatever direction they liked, wishing 
to test the divine power in this way also. Then, without the guid¬ 
ance or direction of any man, the cows steadfastly made their way 
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to the Hebrews, and, unmoved by the lowing of their hungry young, 
bore that most sacred object back to those who venerated it. 

These miracles, and others of the same kind, are small things in 
the estimation of God; but they are great in their power to terrify 
and give wholesome instruction to mortals. The philosophers, and 
the Platonists especially, are more justly to be congratulated on their 
wisdom than other men, because, as I remarked a little while ago, 
they have taught that even lowly and terrestrial things are governed 
by divine providence. They infer this from the testimony of the 
innumerable kinds of beauty which are to be seen not only in the 
bodies of animals, but in plants and grasses also. How much more 
plainly, then, is the presence of divinity attested by those things 
which happen at the hour foretold, and by which that religion is 
commended which forbids the offering of sacrifice to any heavenly, 
earthly or infernal being, and commands that it be offered to the 
one God alone! He alone blesses us by His love for us and by our 
love for Him, By assigning a limit to the time during which such 
sacrifices were to be offered, and by foretelling that they were to be 
transformed into a better kind by a better Priest, He testified that 
He has no appetite for these sacrifices, but that He has made use of 
them to indicate other and greater ones. And He has done these 
things not so that He Himself may be exalted by such honours, but 
so that, kindled by the flame of His love for us, we may be moved 
to worship and cleave to Him, which is a good not for Him, but 
for us. 


18 Against those who deny that the Church’s 
Scriptures are to be believed in the account which 
they give of miracles performed to instruct the 

people of God 

Will someone say that these miracles are false: that they were not 
performed, and that the writings in which they are recorded are 
lies,^ Anyone who says this, if he asserts that no testimonies of any 
kind are to be believed in such matters, can by the same token say 
that there are no gods who concern themselves with the affairs of 
mortals. For such gods persuaded men to worship them only by 
performing the marvellous works to which the histories of the 
heathen testify. In this way, though they brought mankind no ben- 
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efit, the gods were still able to show their own power; and it is for 
this reason that we have not undertaken in this work, of which we 
now have in hand the tenth book, to refute those who either deny 
that there is any divine power, or who contend that it does not 
concern itself with human affairs. Rather, we are here dealing with 
those who prefer their own gods to our God, the Founder of a holy 
and most glorious City: with those who do nor know' that He is 
indeed the invisible and immutable Founder of this visible and 
mutable world, and the truest bestower of the blessed life which 
resides not in w'hat He has founded, but in Himself 

For His most true prophet says: "But it is good for me to draw 
near to God.’**** Among the philosophers, the question is asked. 
What is the final good, to the achievement of which all our duties 
are to be referred? The psalmist did not say, It is good for me to 
have plenty of money, or to wear imperial purple and bear a sceptre 
and diadem- Nor did he say, as not a few philosophers have said 
without shame. It is good for me to have bodily pleasure; or, as 
worthier philosophers have been seen to say, It is good for me to 
have virtue of soul. Rather, he said: ‘It is good for me to draw near 
to God.’ He had learned this from Him to Whom alone sacrifice is 
due, as the holy angels have shown us by the evidence of miracles; 
and hence he himself became a sacrifice to God, by Whose inteJh- 
gible flame he was quickened and kindled, and into Whose ineffable 
and incorporeal embrace his holy yearning bore him. 

Moreover, if those who worship many gods - no matter what 
kind of gods they consider them to be - believe that the miracles 
recorded in their civil histories or books of magic (or, to use the 
term thought more honourable, theurgy) were performed by those 
gods, what reason have they for refusing to believe in the miracles 
recorded in our Scriptures? For to these Scriptures is owed a faith 

as much greater as He is greater to Whom alone they teach us to 
sacrifice. 

IQ The reason for offering visible sacrifices to the 
one true and invisible God, as true religion teaches 

Some believe that it is proper to offer visible sacrifices to ocher 
gods, but that invisible sacrifices - of which kind are a pure mind 
Psalm 73)28. 
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and a ^ood wiJl - should, as greater and better, be offered only to 
the invisible God Who is greater and better than all others. These 
persons, however, surely do nor know that such visible sacrifices are 
symbols of invisible ones in the way that the words we speak are 
signs of things. Therefore, just as we direct to God in prayer and 
praise words that have meaning and thereby offer to Him in our 
hearts the actual things which the meaning represents, so let us 
understand that, in sacrificing, we offer visible sacrifice only to Him 
to Whom, in our hearts, we ought to present ourselves as an invis¬ 
ible sacrifice. It is when we do this that the angels, and all those 
higher powers who are mighty by virtue of their goodness and piety, 
look with favour on us, and rejoice in us, and assist us with their 
strength. If we desire to exhibit such worship to them, how'ever, 
they are not willing to receive it; and, when they are sent out to 
men and become visible to the senses, they most expressly forbid 
it. There are examples of this in Holy Scripture: some have sup¬ 
posed that they should, by adoration or sacrifice, offer to angels the 
same honour as is due to God, and have been forbidden to do this 
by the admonition of the angels themselves, and commanded to 
offer it to Him alone to Whom the angels know that it can be paid 
without sin.'^ 

Also, the holy angels have in this respect been imitated by holy 
men of God. For Paul and Barnabas were thought to be gods when 
they performed a miracle of healing in Lycaonia, and the Lycaon- 
ians wished to sacrifice victims to them; but they in humble piety 
declined such an honour, and preached to them the God in Whom 
they should believe. 

Again, those deceitful and proud spirits who demand such sacri¬ 
fice for themselves do so for no other reason than that they know it 
to be due to the true God- For what they truly rejoice in is not, as 
Porphyry says, and as many others suppose, the odour of corpses, 
but divine honours. After all, they have plenty of odours on all 
sides, and could provide themselves with more if they wished to 
have more. But the spirits who arrogate divinity to themselves 
delight not in the smoke of carcases, but in deceiving and subjecting 
to themselves the soul of the suppliant whom they hinder from 
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drawing near to the true God, preventing him from offering himsdf 
as a sacrifice to God by inducing him to sacrifice to other gods. 

20 Of the supreme and true sacrifice effected by the 

Mediator between God and man 

Hence, the true Mediator, the man Jesus Christ, became the 
Mediator bemeen God and man by taking the form of a servant.^’ 
In the form of God, He receives sacrifice together with the Father, 
with Whom He is one God. In the form of a servant, however, He 
chose to be a sacrifice Himself, rather than to receive it, so that not 
even in this case might anyone have reason to think that sacrifice is 
to be offered to a creature, no matter of what kind. Thus, He is 
both the priest who offers and the sacrifice which is offered;^^ and 
He intended that there should be a daily sign of this in the sacra^ 
ment of the Churches sacrifice. For the Church, being the body of 
which He is the Head, is taught to offer herself through Him, The 
sacrifices of the holy men of old were the many and various signs 
of this true sacrifice, which was in this way prefigured in many 
things, just as one thing may be expressed in many different words, 
in order to commend it frequently but without tedium. To this 
supreme and true sacrifice all false sacrifices have yielded, 

21 Of the measure of power given to the demons for 

the glorification of the saints through their 
endurance of suffering; for the saints have triumphed 
not by placating the spirits of the air, but by abiding 

in God 

At certain appointed and foreordained times, indeed, power has 
been granted to the demons, so that they may incite the men whom 
they possess to give vent to their enmity against the City' of God. 
Such tyrannical demons do not only receive sacrifice from those 
who offer it willingly, but also extort it by violent persecution from 
the unwilling. Their power is, however, found to be not merely 
harmless to the Church, but even useful to her; for it completes the 
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number of* the martyrs, whom the City of God esteems alJ the more 
highly, as illustrious and honoured citizens, because they have 
striven even to blood against the sin of ungodliness*^^ If the custom- 
ary language of the Church allowed it, we might more elegantly call 
these men our heroes. This word is said to be derived from Juno, 
who is called Ilera in Greek, and hence, according to the fables of 
the Greeks, one or other of her sons was called Heros, The hidden 
significance of this fable lies in the fact that the air [aer\ is said to 
be the province of Juno, and there, so they say, the heroes and 
the demons dwell together: ‘heroes’ here meaning the souls of the 
meritorious dead.^"' But W'e would call our martyrs heroes for a quite 
different reason (if, as I said, ecclesiastical language admitted this 
usage): not because they dwell in fellowship with the demons in the 
air, but because they have vanquished those demons - that is, those 
powers of the air^^ - including Juno herself, whatever she may be 
thought to be. 

For it is by no means unfitting that the poets should portray Juno 
as inimical to virtue and envious of the courageous men whose goal 
is Heaven. Once again, however, Virgil unfortunately succumbs and 
surrenders to her. For although he at one point represents her as 
saying, i am conquered by AeneasV'* Helenus admonishes Aeneas 
himself, as with religious counsel, when he says; ‘Gladly intone your 
prayers to Juno, and conquer that mighty queen with suppliant 
gifts.’^"^ Following this opinion, Porphyry - although he is here 
expressing other people’s views rather than his own - says that a 
good god or genius does not come to a man unless an evil one has 
first been placated* This implies that evil deities are stronger than 
good ones; for the good deities are prevented from helping us until 
the evil ones have been placated and have yielded place, whereas 
the evil deities can do us harm without the good being able to stop 
them* This is not the way of the true and truly holy religion. It is 
not in this way that our martyrs conquer Juno - that is, the powers 
of the atr who envy the virtues of the godly. Our heroes, if usage 
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permitted us tu call them that, overcome Hera not vi'ith suppliant 
gifts, but with divine virtues. Surely Scipio bears the surname 
African us because he conquered Africa with his valour, not because 
he won the enemy's mercy by placating them with gifts, 

22 Whence comes the power of the saints against the 
demons; and whence comes true cleansing of the 

heart 

It is by true godliness that men of God cast out the power of the 
air which is the enemy and adversary of godliness: nut by placating 
it, but by exorcising it, Tht7 overcome all the temptations of their 
enemy not by praying to him, but by praying to their own God 
against him. For the enemy cannot conquer or subdue any but those 
who are in league with sin. Therefore, the enemy is conquered in 
the name of Him Who took human form and lived without sin, so 
that He Himself, as both priest and sacrifice - that is, as the 
Mediator between God and man, the man Jesus Christ, through 
Whom we are cleansed of sin and reconciled to God - might bring 
about the remission of sins. For men are separated from God only 
by sins, from which we are cleansed in this life not by our own 
virtue, but by the divine compassion: not by our own power, but 
by His favour; for whatever virtue w'e call our own, no matter how 
small, is bestowed upon us by His goodness. We might, indeed, 
attribute too much merit to ourselves while in the flesh, were it not 
for the fact that w^e live subject to His pardon until we lay flesh 
aside. This is the reason why grace has been bestowed upon us 
through a Mediator, so that we who are defiled bv sinful flesh might 
be cleansed ^y the likeness of sinful flesh’/^ By'this grace of God, 
through which He has shown us His great mercy, we are guided by 
faith in this life and, after this life, we shall be Jed onwards by it 

towards the greatest fullness of perfection by the Vision of immut¬ 
able truth, 

23 principia upon which the Platonists teach 
that the purification of the soul depends 

Even Porphyry says that divine oracles have declared that we are 
not cleansed by ofTcring sacrifice to the sun and moon, and that this 
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shows that a man cannot be purified by sacrificing to any gods. For 
what rites can cleanse us, if those of the sun and moon, which are 
held to be the foremost of the gods of heaven, do not cleanse? Next, 
he says that what the oracles means is that the prineipia are able to 
cleanse us* He siys this so that no one shall suppose, when he 
declares that sacrificing to the sun and moon cannot cleanse us, that 
sacrificing to some other member of the host of gods might suffice 
to do so* And we know what he, as a Platonist, means by the prin- 
cipia,^ For he here refers to God the Father and God the Son, 
Whom he calls in Greek the intellect or mind of the Father. Of the 
Holy Spirit, however, he says nothing, or nothing clearly; for I do 
not understand what he means when he speaks of some other being 
holding an intermediate place between these two. For if, like Plot¬ 
inus, when the latter is discussing the three principal substances, 
Porphyry had wished us to understand this third as being the soul 
of nature, he surely would not have given it a place intermediate 
between these two: that is, between the Father and the Son. For 
Plotinus places the soul of nature after the intellect of the Father,®^ 
whereas Porphyry, when he says that it is intermediate, does not 
place it after the others, but betw'een them. No doubt he spoke as 
he was able or as he wished. We, however, say that the Holy Spirit 
is the spirit not of the Father only, nor of the Son only, but of both. 
For the philosophers use words in whatever way they like, and they 
do not bother to avoid offending the ears of religious men even in 
the most difficult matters. But we are obliged by religious duty to 
speak according to a fixed rule, lest verbal licence beget impious 
opinions concerning the matters which our words signify, 


24 Of the one and true principium which alone 
cleanses and renews human nature 

When we speak of Cod, therefore, we do not say that there are two 
or three prmctpia., nor are we at liberty to say that there are two or 
three gods. Speaking of each - of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit - we confess that each individually is God; but we do not 
say, as the heretical followers of Sabellius say, that the Father is the 
same as the Son, and that the Holy Spirit is the same as the Father 

^ Cf. Plotinus, 45,1; Cyril of Alexandria, Cmm ^ui., 8. 
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and the Son, Rather, we say that the Father is the Father of the 
Son, and that the Son is the Son of the Father, and that the Holy 
Spirit is the spirit of both the Father and the Son, but is neither 
Father nor Son. tt was, then, tmly said that only by a primipium 
can a man be cleansed; but the Platonists are incorrect in speaking 
of principia in the plural 

Porphyry, however, was in subjection to envious powers. He was 
ashamed of them, but he was too much in awe of them to speak 
freely against them. And so he refused to understand that the Lord 
Christ is the Principtum by Whose incarnation we are cleansed. 
Indeed, Porphyry held Him tn contempt because of the flesh He 
took in order to become a sacrifice for our cleansing. Ir was because 
of his pride that Porphyry did not understand this great mystery: 
the pride which our true and gracious Redeemer brought low by 
His own humility when He revealed Himself to mortal men clothed 
in the mortality which He assumed. Malign and deceitful mediators 
congratulate themselves on not having this mortality and, speaking 
as immortals, promise false help to miserable men. 

Thus, the good and true Mediator showed that it is sin which is 
evil, and not the substance or nature of flesh. He showed that a 
body of flesh and a human soul could be assumed and retained 
without sin, and laid aside at death, and changed into something 
better by resurrection. He showed also that death itself, though it 
is the penalty of sin — a penalty which He paid for us without sin — 
is not something diat we are to avoid by sinful means. Rather, if 
need be, we should suffer death in the name of righteousness. For 
He was able to redeem us from sin by His own death, because He 
died, but He died for no sin of His own. 

But Porphyry the Platonist did not recognise Him as the Princip¬ 
tum', otherwise, he would have recognised Him as the one Who 
cleanses us. For it is not flesh which is the principium, and not the 
human soul, but the Word, through Whom all things were made.^' 
Thus, it is not flesh as such which cleanses us. What cleanses us is 
the Word that clothed itself in flesh when the Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us\^" For when, speaking in parables, Christ 
spoke of eating His flesh, and those who did not understand Him 
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were offended^ and went away sayings ‘This is an hard saying, who 
can hear it?\ He answered those who remained: ‘It is the Spirit that 
quickeneth; the flesh profiteth nothing.’®^ 

The Principium^ then, having assumed soul and flesh, purifies 
both the soul and flesh of those who believe in Him. When the Jews 
asked Him who He was^ therefore. He replied that He was ‘the 
Prindpium ^And we, carnal, infirm, guilty of sin, and wrapped in 
the darkness of ignorance, would be wholly unable to perceive this 
Principium unless we were cleansed and healed by Him, both by 
means of what we were, and of what w'e were not. For we were 
men, but we were not righteous; yet in His incarnation He assumed 
human nature, but it was righteous and not sinful. This is the 
mediation by which a hand is stretched out to the fallen and help¬ 
less; this is the seed ‘ordained by the angels’ by whose disposition 
was given the law which commands us to worship the one God, 
and which promises the coming of the Mediator, 

25 That all the saints who lived at the time of the 
Law and in earlier ages were justified by faith in the 
mystery of Christ’s incarnation 

It was by their faith in this mystery that the men of old were able 
to attain purity by living righteously. This was so even before the 
Law was given to the Hebrew people; for even then they did not 
lack a teacher, because they had both God and the angels. And it 
was also true during the time of the Law, even though, when the 
Law gave its promises of spiritual things in figurative language, it 
seemed to promise fleshly things (and is now for this reason called 
the Old Testament). For there were then prophets by whom the 
same promise was proclaimed as had been proclaimed by the angels; 
and among the number of those prophets was he whose great and 
divine utterance concerning the end and good of human life I 
quoted a little while ago: ‘It is good for me to draw near to God.’ 

" John 6,57; 6i- 64 

” John 8,25, although only the text of the Vulpte lendi itself to this understanding. 
The GreeL text is ambiguous, but the English translation of the Authorised Ver¬ 
sion Is probably the correct rendering of John 8,25: Then said they unto Him, 
Who art thou? And Jesus saith unto them. Even the same that 1 said unto you 
from iht hegxnmng' 
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Surely in this psalm the distinction between the two Testaments 
which are called Old and New is made sufficiently dear.®^ For the 
psalmist says that when he saw in what abundance fleshly and 
earthly promises were enjoyed by the ungodly, his feet were almost 
gone and his steps had w'ell nigh slipped. It was as if he had served 
God in vain; for he perceived that those who despised God 
increased in that very prosperity which he sought at God’s hand* 
He says also that, desiring to know why this was so, he laboured in 
vain to understand it until he went into the sanctuary of God; then, 
however, he understood the end of those whom he had wrongly 
thought happy. Then, as he says, he understood that they had been 
cast down by that very thing in which they had exalted themselves, 
and that they had been consumed for their iniquities and had per¬ 
ished, and that the whole summit of temporal happiness had become 
for them like a dream from which the dreamer wakes and suddenly 
finds himself destitute of all the joys that he had imagined as he 
slept. And because they had seemed to themselves to be great men 
on this earth or in this earthly city, he says; ‘O Lord, in Thy city 
Thou wilt reduce their image to nothing.’ 

He sufficiently shows, however, of what benefit it had been to 
him to seek even earthly goods from the one true God alone, in 
Whose power are all things; for he says: ‘As a beast was I before 
thee, and I am always with Thee,’ When he says, ‘As a beast’, he 
means, 

I was without understanding; for 1 ought to have desired of 
'I'hee such things as the ungodly cannot share with me, and 
not those things by reason of which, when 1 saw the ungodly 
possessing them in abundance, I supposed that I was serving 
Thee in vain because those who refused to serve Thee had what 
I had not. Nonetheless, I am always with Thee, for even in my 
desire for such things, 1 did not seek them from other gods. 

And so he goes on; ‘Thou hast holden me by my right hand, and 
by Thy counsel Thou hast guided me, and with glory hast Thou 
taken me up. He concludes that no earthly goods are propitious, 
even though he had faltered when he saw the ungodly possessing 
such goods in abundance, ‘For what’, he says, ‘have 1 in Heaven, 
and what have I desired from Thee upon earth?’ He reproaches 
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himseif, and he is justly displeased with himself; for, though he had 
in Heaven so great a good (as he afterwards understood), he yet 
sought from his God on earth a transitory and fragile happiness, 
made, so to speak, of day, ‘My heart and my flesh fair, he says, ‘O 
God of my hcarr. But a good failure, leading from things below to 
things above! Hence in another psalm it is said: ‘My soul iongeth, 
yea, even faileth, for the courts of the Lord/**^ And, in yet another 
psalm, ‘My soul fainteth for Thy salvation,’^^ Yet, though he said 
that both his heart and his flesh were failing, he did not say, O God 
of my heart and flesh, but, O God of my heart; for it is by the heart 
that the flesh is made clean. And so the Lord says: ‘‘Cleanse that 
which is within, and the outside shall be dean also.^^^ 

Y"he psalmist then says that God Himself is his portion: not 
something from God, but God Himself. ‘The God of my heart, and 
my portion for ever.* Out of ail the things which can be chosen by 
men, it has pleased him to choose God Himself. ‘For lo’, he says, 
‘they that are far from Thee shall perish, Thou destroyest all them 
that go a-whoring from thee’: that is, who prostitute themselves to 
many gods, Then follow the w^ords for which all the other verses of 
the same psalm seem to prepare: ‘It is good for me to draw near to 
God’ - not to go far away; not to go whoring after many gods. And 
this drawing near to God will be perfected when all that is to be 
redeemed in us has been redeemed. 

But for the time being, we must, as he says, place our hope in 
God. ‘For that which is seen’, says the apostle, ‘is not hope. For 
what a man sees, why does he yet hope for? But if we hope for that 
we see not, then do we with patience wait for it.’'^'^ Being, then, for 
the present established in this hope, Jet us do what the psalmist 
says in the following verse and be angels or messengers of God after 
our fashion, declaring His will and praising His glory and His grace. 
For when he had said, ‘To place my hope in God’, he goes on, ‘that 
I may declare all Thy praises in the gates of the daughter of Sion’.*^ 
This is the most glorious City of God; this is the city which knows 
and worships the one God. She is proclaimed by the holy angels, 
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who invite us into their fellowship and desire us to become fellow- 
citizens of her with them. For they do not wish us to worship them 
as our gods, but to worship their God and ours with them; nor to 
sacrifice to them, but to become a sacrifice to God with them. 

Thus, whoever will lay malignant obstinacy aside and consider 
these things will have no doubt that all those blessed and immortal 
spirits who do not envy us (for if they envied us they would not be 
blessed), but rather love us, and desire us to be blessed with them, 
show us more favour, and help us more readily, when we worship 
the one God with them, the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit, 
than if we were to worship them by offering sacrifice to them. 

26 Of the inconstancy of Porphyry in vacillating 
between the confession of the true God and the 

worship of demons 

I do not know how this is so, but it seems to me that Porphyry 
blushed for his friends the theurgists. For he already knew every¬ 
thing that I have said, but still he did not feel free to speak out 
against the worship of many gods. He even said, indeed, that there 
are some angels who come down to men here below and reveal 
dirine truths to theurgists, and that there are others who declare on 
earth the things that belong to the Father, His height and depth. 
But are we to believe that the angels whose ministry it is to declare 
the will of the Father wish us to be subject to any hut Him Whose 
will they announce to us? Even this Platonist, then, rightly admon¬ 
ishes us to imitate rather than invoke them. We therefore ought not 
to be afraid of offending those immortal and blessed subjects of the 
one God by not sacrificing to them. For they know that such sacri¬ 
fice is due only to the one true God, by cleaving to Whom they are 
blessed. Beyond doubt, therefore, they do not wish to have offered 
to them either the symbolic sacrifice itself or the true sacrifice which 
the symbolic sacrifice signifies. Such arrogance belongs to proud 
and miserable demons, and is far different from the piety of those 
who are subject to God, and whose blessedness comes only from 
cleaving to Him, That we also may receive this good, they deem it 
proper to favour us with sincere kindness, and they arrogate to 
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rhemselves no lordship over us; rather, they prockitn to us Him 
under Whose rule we will be their fellow-citizens in peace, 

Why, then, 0 philosopher, do you still tremble to lift up your 
voice with freedom against the powers which are inimical both to 
true virtue and to the gifts of the true God? You have already 
distinguished the angels who proclaim God’s will from those angels 
who, drawn by I know' not what art, come down to visit theurgists. 
Why do you still honour the latter by saying that they declare divine 
truth? If they do not proclaim the Father^s will, what divine truths 
can they declare? These spirits, indeed, were so effectively 
restrained by the incantations of an envious man that they could 
not grant purity of soul to another, and, as you say, could not be 
released from those bonds by a good man desiring to be cleansed, 
and recover power over their own deeds. Do you still doubt that 
these are malignant demons; or do you, perhaps, pretend not to 
know that they are, for fear of offending the theurgists from whom, 
lured by curiosity, you have learned these pernicious and insane 
things as though they were some great blessing? Do you dare to 
elevate these envious spirits - more properly called pests than 
powers - up through the air even to heaven? As you yourself con¬ 
fess, they are more worthy to be called the slaves of envy than lords. 
Are you not therefore ashamed to place them among your starry 
gods, and so insult even the stars themselves? 


27 Of the impiety of Porphyry, which transcends 
even the error of Apuleius 

The error of your Platonist colleague Apuleius was more human 
and more tolerable. He confesses — even though he does not wish 
to do so, for he holds them in honour - that the demons who 
occupy the region below the moon suffer storms of passion and 
disturbances of the mind.’^ But as to the higher and celestial gods, 
who occupy the ethereal regions - whether visible, like the sun, the 
moon and the other heavenly bodies whose brightness makes them 
conspicuous, or invisible but believed in by him: he argues as 
strongly as he can that these are exempt from the blemish of any 
such disturbance. 
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It is not., then^ from Plato, but from Chaldean masters that you 
have learned to elevate human failings up to the ethereal and 
empyrean heights of the universe, so that theurgists might be able 
to obtain divine rev=^elations from your gods. You raise yourseif 
above these divine revelations by the intellectual character of your 
life, which, it seems, has no need of the cleansings effected by the 
theurgic arts; for these are not at all necessary to the philosopher. 
Because you wish to reward your teachers, however, you rec¬ 
ommend such arts to others, who, not being philosophers, are 
seduced into using what you admit is useless to yourself, who are 
capable nf higher things. Thus, those who are remote from the 
power of philosophy, which is too arduous for all save the few, 
may, with your encouragement, seek purification at the hands of 
the theurgists: purification not, indeed, of the intellectual, but of 
the spiritual part of the soul. Now since those incapable of philos¬ 
ophy form incomparably the greater part of the multitude of man¬ 
kind, more may be compelled to resort to these secret and illicit 
teachers of yours than to the Platonic schools. For these most 
impure demons, pretending to be ethereal gods, whose herald and 
messenger you have become, have promised that those who are 
cleansed by the art of theurgy in the spiritual part of their soul shall 
not, indeed, return to the Father, but shall dwell above the aerial 
regions among the ethereal gods. 

But such promises are not heeded by the multitude of men for 
whose sake Christ came, to set them free from the lordship of 
demons. For in Him they have a most merciful cleansing of mind, 
body and spirit alike. For, in order that He might heal the whole 
man from the plague of sin, He took without sin the whole of 
human nature. If only you had known Him; if only you had 
entrusted yourself to Him for healing, rather than to your own 
virtue which, being human, is fragile and infirm, or to most perni¬ 
cious curiosity! He would not have deceived you; for, as you your¬ 
self have written, your own oracles have confessed Him to be holy 
and immortal. And the most noble of poets has said of Him 
(poetically, indeed, for it was another’s portrait that he sketched; 
but the words are true if you refer them to Christ): ‘With you as 
our guide, if any vestiges of our crimes remain, they shall be obliter¬ 
ated, and the earth released from its perpetual fear.’*^^ By this, he 
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shows that^ because of the infirmity of this life, there may linger, 
even in those who are making great progress in the virtue of 
righteousness, not crimes, perhaps, but the vestiges of crimes; and 
that these can be healed only by that Saviour of Whom this verse 
speaks. For, in about the fourth line of the same Eclogue, Virgil 
himself indicates that this verse was not simply his own invention, 
when he says: *The final age foretold in Cumae's song has come/ 
From this, it appears beyond question that the verse was dictated 
by the Cumacan SibyL 

But those theurgists, or, rather, the demons who assume the 
appearance and form of gods, defile rather than purify the human 
spirit by false appearances and the deceiving mockery of empty 
forms. For how can those who themselves have an unclean spirit 
cleanse the spirit of man? If they were not unclean, they certainly 
could not be bound by the incantations of an envious man, and they 
would be neither afraid nor, like that man, too envious to bestow 
the empty blessing which they promise. But it is enough that you 
admit that the intellectual soul - that is, our mind - cannot be 
cleansed by theurgy; and that even the spiritual or inferior part of 
our soul cannot be made immortal and eternal by such art, even 
though you do assert that it can be cleansed by it. Christ, however, 
promises eternal life; and therefore, to your anger, amazement and 
confusion, the world flocks to Him. 

You cannot not deny that men err when they entrust themselves 
to the discipline of theurgy, which deceives so many by its blind 
and foolish leaching. Nor can you deny that it is most certainly a 
mistake to have recourse by deed and supplication to principalities 
and angels. But what is the point of this when, at the same time, as 
if to avoid seeming to have wasted your efforts in learning such 
arts, you send men to the theurgists so that those who do not live 
under the guidance of the intellectual soul may have their spiritual 
souls purified by them? 

28 The arguments which so blinded Porphyry that 
he was not able to recognise the true wisdom which 

is Christ 

You direct men, therefore, into most certain error; and you are not 
ashamed of doing so much harm, even though you profess to be a 
lover of virtue and wisdom. But if you truly loved these things, you 
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would have recognised "Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of 
God\^ instead of backsliding from His wholesome humility because 
puffed up with the pride of empty knowledge. 

You confess, however, that even the spiritual part of the soul can 
be cleansed by the virtue of chastity without the aid of those 
theurgic arts and mysteries which you wasted so much effort in 
learning. Sometimes you even say that these mysteries do not raise 
the soul after death, so that, after the end of this life, they seem to 
be of no profit even to that part of the soul which you call spiritual. 
Yet you return to the subject of the theurgic arts in many places 
and repeatedly, for no other purpose, as far as I can see, than to 
seem an accomplished practitioner of them, and to please those who 
are curious in illicit arts, or to arouse the same curiosity in others. 
But you did well to say that this art is to be feared, both because 
of the legal peril involved in its practice’^® and by reason of its very 
action. If only those unfortunate people who practise it would hear 
what you say, and shrink from their fascination with it, or never 
come near it at all! 

You say, indeed, that ignorance and the many vices which arise 
from it cannot be cleansed by any mysteries, but only by patnkos 
nous, that is, the mind or intellect of the Father, which is conscious 
of the Father’s will. But you do not believe that this mind is Christ; 
for you despise Him because of the body that He received from a 
woman, and because of the shame of the Cross. Your exalted 
wisdom rejects such lowly and abject things, and looks to higher 
regions. But He fulfils what the holy prophets truly foretold of Him; 
‘1 will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and bring to naught the 
prudence of the prudent.He does not, however, destroy and bring 
to naught His own gift in them, but only what they arrogate to 
themselves, and do not attribute to Him. Hence the apostle, having 
cited this testimony of the prophet, goes on: 

Where is the wise? Where is the scribe? Where is the disputer 
of this world? Hath not God made foolish the wisdom of this 
world? For after that, in the wisdom of God, the world by 
wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the foolishness of 
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preaching to save them that believe. For the Jews re<^uire a 
sign, and the Greeks seek after wisdom; but we preach Christ 
crucilied, unto the Jews a stumbling-block, and unto the Greeks 
foolishness; but unto them which are called, both Jews and 
Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God, 
Because the foolishness of God is wiser than men; and the 
weakness of God is stronger than men,^' 

This is what our adversaries despise as weak and foolish, as if they 
were wise and strong in themselves. Yet this is the grace which 
heals the weak, who do not proudly boast a false blessedness of their 
owm, but rather humbly confess their own true wretchedness. 


29 Of the incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which the ungodliness of the Piatonists is ashamed 

to confess 

You proclaim the Father and His Son, Whom you call the intellect 
or mind of the Father, and between these you place a third, by 
Whom w^e take it that that you mean the Holy Spirit; and, as is 
your custom, you call these three gods. Thus far, though your use 
of words is incorrect, you do to some extent see as it were a kind 
of shadowy image of what we should strive towards. You do not, 
however, wish to acknowledge the incarnation of the immutable Son 
of God, by which we are saved and through which we are able to 
come to the things we believe or in some small way understand. 
You see alter a fashion, although at a distance, and with clouded 
vision, the country in which we should abide; but you do not hold 
fast to the way that leads to it. 

You confess that there is such a thing as grace, however; for you 
say that it has been granted only to a few' to reach God by the 
power of their intelligence. You do not say, it has pleased only a 
few’, or ‘Only a few have wished’, but it has been granted only to 
a few'. Beyond doubt, then, you acknowledge the grace of God, not 
the sufficiency of man. Also, you use this kind of speech more 
clearly still when, following the opinion of Plato, you say that, 
beyond doubt, a man cannot by any means achieve perfect wisdom 
in this life, but that those who live according to intellect will find 
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alt that they tack supplied for them after this life by God’s provi¬ 
dence and grace,^* 

if only you had recognised the grace of God in Jesus Christ 
our Lord, and that incarnation of His, by which He took on the 
soul and body of a man! Then, you might have seen it to be the 
supreme example of grace, But what am I doing? I know that it is 
in vain to speak to a dead man; but that applies only to you. Perhaps 
it is not in vain for those who hold you in high regard: who love 
you because they Jove wisdom or are curious to know those arts 
which you should not have learned. These are the persons whom I 
address in your name. The grace of God could not have been more 
graciously commended to us than it was. For the only Son of God, 
remaining immutable in Himself, put on humanity and bestowed 
upon mankind the spirit of His love through the mediation of a 
Man, Through this, it was made possible for us to come to Him, 
Who was so far from us: to the immortal from the mortal; to the 
immutable from the mutable; to the righteous from the ungodly; to 
the blessed from the wretched. And because He had imbued our 
nature with the desire for blessedness and immortality, He, remain¬ 
ing blessed even while assuming mortality, taught us to despise 
what we fear by undergoing it Himself, so that He might bestow 
upon us what we long for. 

But you need humility if you are to acquiesce in this truth, and 
it is very difficult to persuade your neck to accept it. But what is 
incredible - especially to men like you, whose philosophical specu¬ 
lations ought to have taught you to believe it; what, J say, is incred¬ 
ible to you in the statement that God took a human soul and body? 
You yourselves, after all, attribute such a degree of excellence to 
the intellectual soul, which is indeed the human soul, that vou say 
that it can become one in substance with the Mind of the Father, 
which you confess to be the Son of God. Why is it incredible, then^ 
that, in an ineffable and singular manner, the Son of God should 
assume one intellectual soul for the salvation of many? Moreover, 
we know from the testimony of our own nature that a man is whole 
and complete only when the body is united with a soul. This cer¬ 
tainly would be more incredible, if it were not the commonest thing 
of all. For it is easier to believe in a union between spirit and spirit, 
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or, in the language which you customarily use^ between the incor¬ 
poreal and the incorporeal - even though the one were human, the 
other divine, the one mutable and the other immutable - than in a 
union between the corporeal and the incorporeal. 

Or are you perhaps offended by the unprecedented birth of His 
body from a virgin? This certainly ought not to offend you. On the 
contrary, the fact that a miraculous person was miraculously born 
ought rather to assist you in embracing godliness. 

Or do you refuse to believe that, after His body had been given 
up to death, and had been changed by the resurrection into some¬ 
thing better, because now' no longer mortal but incorruptible. He 
lifted it up on high? Perhaps you refuse to believe this because you 
see that Porphyry, in those very books upon which 1 have drawn so 
freely, and in which he writes of the soufs return, so frequently 
teaches that the soul must leave behind all union with a body in 
order that the soul may dw^ll in blessedness with God, But you 
ought here rather to have corrected the opinion of Porphyry, 
especially since you hold in common with him such incredible 
beliefs concerning the soul of this visible world and its huge cor¬ 
poreal mass. For, following Plato,"” you say that the world is an 
animal, and a most blessed animal; and you wish also to say that it 
is everlasting. How', therefore, is it never to be released from a body, 
and yet never to lack blessedness, if, in order for the soul to be 
blessed, the body must be left behind? Also, you acknowledge in 
your books that the sun and the other stars are bodies; and all men 
join with you without hesitation in seeing and saying this. But you 
also declare, in accordance with what you take to be a higher truth, 
that they are most blessed animals, and that they are united eter¬ 
nally with their bodies. Why, then, when the Christian faith is com¬ 
mended to you, do you forget or pretend not to know what you 
yourselves habitually discuss or teach? Why do you refuse to 
become Christians on the ground that you hold opinions which, in 
fact, you yourselves oppose? Is it not because Christ came in 
humility, and you are proud? It is possible that those who arc most 
learned in the Christian Scriptures are sometimes too anxious to 
discuss what kind of bodies the saints will have in the future resur¬ 
rection.But we do not in the least doubt that those bodies will 
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be everlasting, and that they will be of the kind demonstrated in 
the example of Christ’s resurrection. Whatever their nature may 
be, however, we preach that they will be entirely incorruptible and 
immortal, and that they will in no way hinder the contemplation by 
which the soul is fixed upon God. But you yourselves say that, 
among the heavenly beings, the bodies of the immortally blessed 
are themselves immortal. Why, then, are you of opinion that the 
body must be wholly left behind if blessedness is to be achieved? 
Why do you seek a seemingly good reason for shunning the Chris¬ 
tian faith, if not because, as I say again, Christ is humble and you 
are proud? 

Are you, perhaps, ashamed to be corrected? This is a failing of 
the proud. It is, presumably, a matter of shame for learned men to 
leave the school of Plato and become disciples of the Christ Who 
by His Spirit taught a fisherman to think, and to say: 

In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God. The same was in the beginning with 
God. All things were made by Him; and without Him was not 
anything made that was made. In Him was life; and the life was 
the light of men. And the light shineth in darkness; and the 
darkness comprehended it not. 

This is the beginning of the Holy Gospel called ‘According to John’. 
The old saint Simplicianus,"” who afterwards became bishop of 
Milan, told me that a certain Platonist used to say that this passage 
should be written in letters of gold and hung up in the highest place 
in every church. But the proud deem it of no value to have God as 
their master, because ‘the Word was made flesh and dwelt among 
us’. It is not enough that these unhappy men are sick. They even 
exult m their sickness, and they blush to take the medicine which 
could heal them. By doing this, they are not healed; rather, (hey 
fall into a still more grievous affliction. 


30 How many Platonic dogmas Porphyry refuted and 

corrected by his dissent 

If it is thought improper to change anything which Plato taught, 
why did Porphyry himself make so many changes, and these of no 
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small si^ificanccr For it is very certain that Plato wrote that the 
souls of men return after death to the bodies of beasts."^^ Porphyry’s 
teacher, Plotinus, also held this view;^*^^ yet Porphyry thought it 
proper to reject it.”^ He believed instead that human souls return 
into human bodies; not into the bodies they have discarded, indeed, 
but into other new bodies* He blushed, apparently, at the other 
opinion, for fear that a mother who had returned into the body of 
a mule might perhaps carry her own son on her back* He did not, 
however, blush to believe in the possibility that a mother might 
return into the body of a girl and marry her own son! How much 
more honourable a thing it is to believe that which was taught by 
holy and truthful angels; uttered by prophets inspired by the Spirit 
of God; proclaimed by Him Who was foretold as the coming Sav^ 
iour by the messengers who went before Him; and preached by the 
apostles whom He sent forth, and who filled the whole world with 
His Gospel! How much more honourable a thing it is, I say, to 
believe that souls return once and for all to their own bodies, than 
that they return again and again to different ones. As I have said, 
however. Porphyry did correct this opinion to a great extent, inso¬ 
far, at least, as he held that human souls can pass only into the 
bodies of men, and did not in the least doubt that they are not 
incarcerated in the bodies of brute beasts. 

He says also that God put the soul into the world so that, having 
come to understand the evil nature of material things, it might 
return to the Father, and never again be defiled by contact with 
them* Here, his thinking is indeed incorrect in one respect, since 
the soul is rather given to the body to do good; for it would not 
learn evil unless it did it, But he nonetheless corrects the opinion 
of the other Platonists, and on a point of no small importance, when 
he acknowledges that the soul, once cleansed of all evil and estab¬ 
lished in the Father’s presence, will never again suffer the ills of 
this world* By taking this view, he entirely abolishes a most impon- 
ant dogma ascribed to the Platonists: that just as dead men are made 
out of living ones, so are living men are made out of dead ones,^^^ 
Also, he shows to be false the idea which Virgil seems to have taken 
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over from Plato: that the purified souls which have been dispatched 
to the Elysian fields (and this, it seems, is the name given in fable 
to the joys of the blessed) are called to the river Lethe, that is, to 
forgetfulness of the past, ‘So that, unremembering, they may again 
behold the vault on high, and once more desire a return to 
bodies. 

Porphyry rightly rejected this idea; for it is indeed a foolish thing 
to believe that souls might desire to return from that life - which 
could not be the most blessed life unless its erernitv were whollv 
certain - and to come back into this life, and to the defilement of 
corruptible bodies, as if the result of perfect purification were only 
to make iniquity desirable. For if perfect purification brings about 
forgetfulness of all evils, and if forgetfulness of evils brings about a 
desire for bodies in which to be once more entangled in evils, then 
supreme happiness will be the cause of unhappiness, and the perfec¬ 
tion of wisdom the cause of folly, and the highest cleansing the 
cause of defilement. Nor will the soul be truly happy, no matter 
how long its happiness may last, if, in order to be happy, it must 
be deceived. For it cannot be happy unless it is free from care; but, 
in order to be free from care, it must believe that it will always be 
happy; and this belief is false if it will also at some time be miser¬ 
able. How, therefore, can the soul rejoice in truth if the cause of its 
joy is a falsehood? Porphyry saw this, and for this reason said that 
the purified soul returns to the Father, that it may never again be 
held fast in the defiling contagion of evil. The opinion of certain 
Platonists is false, therefore, who believe that there is, as it w'ere, a 
necessary cycle of passing away and returning from the same to the 
sarne. Even if this were true, however, what advantage would there 
be in knowing it? Would the Platonists venture to prefer their own 
lot to ours, because we are ignorant in this life of what they will be 
ignorant of in another and better life when perfected in purity and 
wisdom: a life during which they must believe in falsehood if they 
are to be happy? If it is most absurd and foolish to say this, then 
certainly Porphyry’s view is to be preferred to the idea of a cyclic 
movement of souls through an endless alternation of blessedness 
and misery, If this is so, then, here is a Piatonist dissenting from 
Plato and taking a better view: here is one who saw w'hat Plato 
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did not see^ and who, even though he came after so great and so 
distinguished a mister, did not hesitate to correct him; for he pre¬ 
ferred truth to Plato. 

31 Against the arguments of the Platonists, who 
assert that the human soul is co-eternal with God 

In those matters which we cannot investigate by human ingenuity, 
therefore, why do we not believe divine revelation, which tells us 
that the soul is not co-eternal wuth God, but is created, and once 
did not exist? It seemed to the Platonists that they had good reason 
for refusing to believe this; for they remarked that nothing could 
be everlasting which had not always existed. Yet when Plato writes 
of the world and of the gods whom God made in the world, he says 
most clearly that they had a beginning and yet w'il! have no end, 
but, by the most mighty will of their Creator, will endure for all 
eternity,’"^ By way of interpreting this, however, the Platonists have 
discovered that he meant a beginning not of time, but of cause. It 
is, they say, as if a foot had always been implanted in the dust from 
all eternity: its print would always be there underneath it; no one 
would doubt that the print had been made by the foot; yet the one 
would not be earlier than the other, even though the one would 
have been made by the other. So, they say, the w'orld itself and the 
gods created in it have been there eternally during the eternal exist¬ 
ence of Him Who made them, and yet they were made. 

If, then, the soul has always existed, are we to say that its misery 
has always existed? For if there exists something in it which began 
in time and has not existed from all eternity, why can the soul itself 
not have come into being at a certain moment of time, before w^hich 
it did not exist? Its blessedness also, which, as Porphyry admits, is 
more substantial, and which endures without end after the soul’s 
experience of evils; beyond doubt, this has a beginning in time, and 
is to exist eternally; yet previously it did not exist. Thus, the whole 
argument purporting to show that nothing can be without an end 
in time, except that which has no beginning in time, collapses. For 
here we find that the blessedness of the soul, which has had a begin¬ 
ning in time, nonetheless has no end in time. 
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Let the infirmity of man, then, yield to the authority of God, 
and, with regard to the true religion, kt us follow those blessed and 
immortal spirits who do not seek for themselves that honour which 
they know to be due to their God and ours. They do not command 
us to offer sacrifice save to Him alone. Whose sacrifice, as I have 
often said, and must often say again, both we and they ought to be, 
offered through that Priest Who, in the human form which He took 
upon Himself, according to which He also chose to be our Priest, 
offered Himself even unto death, as a sacrifice for us.'*^ 


32 Of the universal way of the sours deliverance, 
which Porphyry failed to find because he did not 
seek it rightly, and which the grace of Christ alone 

has disclosed 


This is the religion which contains the universal way of the souPs 
deliverance; for no one can be redeemed other than by this way. It 
is a kind of royal road, which alone leads to a kingdom which does 
not fail tike all temporal dignities, but which stands secure upon 
eternal foundations. And when, towards the end of his first book 
on the souFs return, Porphyry says that no system of thought which 
contains the universal way of the soul’s deliverance has yet been 
received, either from the truest philosophy, or from the morals and 
practices of the Indians, or from the initiations of the Chaldeans, 
or from any other direction, and that no such way has yet come to 
his knowledge from his historical investigations, he acknowledges 
beyond doubt that there is such a way, but that he does not yet 
know what it is. Nothing of all that he had so studiously learned 
and seemed to others, if not to himself, to know and believe con¬ 
cerning the souFs deliverance, was enough for him. For he under¬ 
stood that there was still a need for some pre-eminent authority 
which ought to be followed in so great a matter. And when he 
says that a system which contains the universal way of the souFs 
deliverance has never yet come to his knowledge even from the 
truest philosophy, it seems to me that he here shows clearly either 
that the philosophy of which he himself was a practitioner was not 
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the truest, or that it did not contain such a way. And how' can a 
philosophy which does not contain such a way be the truest one? 
For what else is the universal w'ay of the soul’s deliverance if not 
that by which all souls universally are redeemedj and w'itHout 
which, therefore, no soul is redeemed? And w'hen he adds to what 
he has already said, ‘or from the morals and practices of the Indians, 
or from the initiations of the Chaldeans, or from any other direc¬ 
tion’, he attests in the clearest possible language that this universal 
way of the soul’s deliverance was not contained in what he had 
learned either from the Indians or the Chaldeans. Yet he could not 
remain silent as to the fact that it was from the Chaldeans that he 
had derived those divine oracles of which he so constantly makes 
mention. 

What, then, does he wish us to understand by this universal way 
of the soul’s deliverance? It has not yet been disclosed by even the 
truest philosophy, or by the doctrines of those nations reputed to 
have great knowledge of things divine because they were stronger 
in their curiosity to know- and worship angels; nf>r has it come to 
be known by way of historical investigation. What is this universal 
wav if not a way which belongs not to one nation as its special 
property, but to all the nations together, as a divine gift? 

Porphyry, who is certainly a man of no mean mtellect, has no 
doubt that such a way exists; for he docs not believe that Divine 
Providence could have left the human race without such a universal 
way of delivering the soul. He does not say that there is no such 
way, but only that this great good and succour has not yet been 
discovered, or has not yet come to his knowledge, And this is not 
to be wondered at; for Porphyry lived at a stage in human affairs 
when this universal way of the souFs deliverance, which is none 
other than the Christian religion, was allowed to be persecuted by 
idolaters and demon-worshippers and earthly rulers. This was so 
that the number of mart>Ts ~ that is, of witnesses to the truth - 
might be made up and consecrated, and that it might be shown by 
their example that we are to endure all corporeal ills for the sake of 
our holy faith, and for the commendation of the truth. Porphyry, 
however, when he saw these persecutions, supposed that this way 
would quickly perish because of them; and he therefore concluded 
that this was not the universal way of the soul’s deliverance. He did 
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not understand that the very evils which disturbed him and which 
he feared would befall him if he chose that way served only to 
establish it more firmly and commend it more strongly. 

This^ then^ is the universal way of the souVs deliverance, granted 
by the divine mercy to all the nations, And no nation whatsoever 
to which the knowledge of it has already come, or may come in the 
future, should ask, Why now? or Why so late? For the counsels of 
Him Who sends it cannot be penetrated by the human intellect. 
Even Porphyry realised this when he said that the gift of God was 
not yet received, and that it had not yet come to his knowledge. 
For even though he had not yet received it as part of his faith, or 
even though it had not yet come to his knowledge, he did not on 
that account conclude that the gift does not exist. 

This, I say, is the universal way for the deliverance of believers, 
amcerning which the faithful Abraham received the divine oracle, 
‘In thy seed shall all nations be blessed/^He, indeed, was of the 
race of the Chaldeans; but, so that he might receive these great 
promises, and so that there might be propagated from him a seed 
‘ordained by angels in the hand of a Mediator’”’^ through Whom 
this universal way of the soul's deliverance might be given to all 
nations, he was commanded to leave his country and his kindred 
and his father^s house. 

Then, for the first time, he himself was delivered from the super¬ 
stitions of the Chaldeans, and he began to follow and worship the 
one true God, in Whose promises he faithfully believed. This is the 
universal way, of which ir is said in holy prophecy, 'God be merciful 
unto us, and bless us, and cause His face to shine upon us; that 
Thy way may be known upon earth, Thy saving health among all 
nations.’^Hence, when, so long afterwards, our Saviour had taken 
flesh of the seed of Abraham, He said of Himself, ‘I am the way, 
the truth, and the life,’''-^ This is the universal way, of which it had 
been prophesied so long before, 

And it shall come to pass in the last days, that the mountain of 

the Lord s house shall be established in the top of the moun- 
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tains, and shall be exalted above the hills; and all nations shall 
flow unto it. And many people shall go and say, Come ye, and 
let as go up to the mountain of the Lord, to the house of the 
God of Jacob; and He will teach us of His ways, and we will 
walk in His paths: for out of Sion shall go forth the law, and 
the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. 

This w ay, therefore, is nnt the way of one nation, but of all nations. 
The law^ and the word of the Lord did not remain in Sion and 
Jerusalem, but w'ent forth thence to be spread abroad to the whole 
world. And therefore, after His resurrection, the Mediator Himself 
said tn His trembling disciples: 

I'hese are the words which I spake unto you while I was >et 
with you, that all things must be fulfilled which were written 
in the law of Moses, and in the prophets, and in the Psalms, 
concerning me. Then opened He their understandings that they 
might understand the Scriptures, and said unto them, Thus it 
is written, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise from 
the dead the third day: and that repentance and remission of 
sins should be preached in His name among all nations, begin¬ 
ning at Jerusalem.^*'' 

This, then, is the universal way of the souPs deliverance, which 
the holy angels and the holy prophets first foretold where they could 
among those few men who found the grace of God. They did this 
by certain manifest pronouncements and by many veiled ones, 
especially in the Hebrew nation, whose commonwealth was in a 
certain sense consecrated to foreshadow and herald, by its taber¬ 
nacles and temple and priesthood and sacrifices, the City of God 
which was to be gathered in from all the nations. Then came the 
Mediator Himself, in the flesh, and His blessed apostles. In 
revealing the grace of the New Testament, they showed more 
clearly those things which, in earlier times, had been signified only 
in a veiled way. This revelation was according to the distribution 
of the ages of the human race, as it pleased God in His wisdom to 
ordain them; and it was attested also by signs and miracles of divine 
power, some few of which I have already cited above. For not only 
did there appear angelic visions; not only were the words of these 

Is- 2,3- 
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heavenly ministers heard to ring forth: also> men of God, acting 
only through the word of simple piety, cast out unclean spirits from 
the bodies and senses of men, and healed bodily injuries and sick¬ 
nesses. The wild animals of the earth and the waters, the birds of 
the air, the trees, the elements and the stars, obeyed the divine 
commands. The infernal powers yielded to them; the dead were 
restored to life. I here omit the miracles peculiar and proper to the 
Saviour himsell, especially His nativity and resurrection; but 
whereas, in the former. He demonstrated the mysteiy of His own 
virgin birth only, in the latter He gave a pattern to all who are to 
be resurrected on the last day. 

This way cleanses the whole man, and prepares each of the parts 
of which a mortal man is made for immortality. We need not seek 
one purification for the part which Porphyry calls intellectual, and 
another for the part he calls spiritual, and another for the body 
itself; for our most true and mighty Purifier and Saviour took upon 
Himself the whole of human nature. Except by this way - which 
the human race has never lacked; for, formerly, it was foretold that 
these things would come to pass, and then it was announced that 
they have come to pass - no one has been redeemed, no one is 
redeemed, and no one shall be redeemed. 

Porphyry says that the universal way of the soul’s deliverance 
had never yet come to his knowledge through the study of history. 
But what more illustrious history can be found than that which has 
taken possession of the whole world because its authority is so emi¬ 
nent.'' Or what history could be more faithful than that which both 
narrates past events and foretells future ones, so many of the predic¬ 
tions of which have been fulfilled that we are enabled to believe 
without doubt that the rest will be fulfilled also.? 

For neither Porphyry nor any of the other Platonists can despise 
divination and prediction as such, even in relation to things per¬ 
taining to this life and to earthly things* They do, indeed, properly 
despise mere soothsaying and other forms or arts of divination. 
They deny that these are the pronouncements of great men, or 
that any great importance attaches to them; and they are right. For 
sometimes these predictions rest upon previous knowledge of sec¬ 
ondary causes, in the same way that the art of the physician can 
predict much of the course of a disease by means of certain ante¬ 
cedent symptoms. Or again, unclean demons foretell deeds that they 
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have already resolved to do, so that then, with an appearance of 
authority, they may guide the minds and lusts of the wicked and 
induce base human frailty^ to act in ways which seem to vindicate 
their predictions. But it was not such things as these that the saints 
who follow'ed the universal way of the soufs deliverance took care 
to prophesy as being of great importance. They did not shun unim¬ 
portant things; for they often foretold such things in order to 
strengthen faith in the things which cannot be intimated to the 
senses of mortal men or quickly and easily demonstrated by experi¬ 
ence. But there were other truly great and divine things to come of 
which, insofar as it was given to them to know the will of God, 
they were the heralds. The incarnation of Christ, and all the won- 
drons things that were accomplished by Him or in His name; the 
penitence of men and the turning of their wills to God; the 
remission of sins; the grace of righteousness; the faith of the godly, 
and of the multitudes in all parts of the world who believe in the 
true Divinity; the overthrow' of those who w'orship images and 
demons, and the trial of the faithful by temptations; the purification 
of those who endure, and their deliverance from every evil; the day 
of judgment; the resurrection of the dead; the eternal damnation of 
the fellowship of the ungodly; and the everlasting reign of the most 
glorious City of God in endless enjoyment of the vision of God: all 
these things were foretold and promised in the Scriptures of this 
way. And we sec so many of these promises fulfilled that we righte¬ 
ously and piously trust that the rest will also be fulfilled in time to 
come. As for those who do not believe, and therefore do not under¬ 
stand, that, according to what is truly foretold and proclaimed in 
Holy Scripture, this is the way of righteousness which leads directly 
to the vision of God and to eternal union with Him: these may 
assail us, but they cannot overthrow us. 

In these ten books, then, even if not as successfully as some have 
h<)pcd of me, I have, as the true God and Lord has deigned to help 
me, satisfied the desire of certain persons by refuting the objections 
of the ungodly, W'ho prefer their owm gods to the Founder of the 
Holy City of which wx have undertaken to speak. Of these ten 
books, the first five were written against those who believe that wc 
should worship the gods for the sake of the blessings of this life, 
and the second five against those who suppose that the w'orship of 
the gods should be cultivated for the sake of the life which is to 
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come after death* Next, in order to fulfil my promise made in the 
first book, I shall, with divine aid, say such things as I consider 
necessary concerning the origin, progress and merited ends of the 
two cities, which, as 1 have already said, are implicated and mixed 
with one another in this world. 




Book XI 


I Of the next part of this work, in which we begin 
to demonstrate the origin and end of the two cities, 
that is, the heavenly and the earthly 

The City of God of M^hich we speak is that to which the Scriptures 
bear witness: the Scriptures which, excelling all the writings of all 
the nations in their divine authority,' have brought under their sway 
every kind of human genius, not by a chance motion of the soul, 
but clearly by the supreme disposition of providence. For it is there 
written: 'Glorious things are spoken of thee, O city of God.’^ And 
in another psalm we read: ‘Great is the Lord, and greatly to be 
praised in the city of our God, in the mountain of His holiness, 
increasing the joy of the whole earth.And a little later in the same 
psalm: "As we have heard, so have we seen in the city of the Lord 
of hosts, in the city of our God. God has established it for ever."'' 
And again in another: ‘There is a river the streams whereof shall 
make glad the city of our God, the holy place of the tabernacles of 
the Most High, God is in the midst of her, she shall not be moved/^ 
From these testimonies - and there are others of the same kind, but 
it would take too long to mention them all - we have learned that 
there is a city of God, W'hose citiyens we long to be because of the 
love with which its Founder has inspired us. 

The citizens of the earthly city prefer their own gods to the 
Founder of this holy city, for they do not know that he is the God 
of gods. Not of false gods, however, who are impious and proud, 
and who, deprived of His immutable light in which all may share, 
are thereby reduced to a kind of destitute power: who strive after 
certain personal privileges of their own, and who seek divine hon¬ 
ours from their misguided subjects. Rather, He is the God of pious 
and holy gods, who take delight rather in submitting themselves to 
One than in subjecting many to themselves, and in worshipping 
God than in being worshipped in place of God.'' 

^ Cf. Augustine, De dtfct Chiist.^ 2,63. 
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Wc have, then, replied to the enemies of this holy city in the ten 
preceding books, as far as were able to do so and with the aid 
of our Lord and King. Now, however, knowing what is expected of 
me and not unmindful of my duty, and again relying upon the 
ever-present help of that same Lord and King, I shall treat as fully 
as I can of the origin and progress and merited ends of the two 
cities - that is, of the earthly and heavenly - which, as we have 
said, are in this present world mixed together and, in a certain 
sense, entangled with one another, First, I shall speak of how these 
two cities had their origin in the difference that arose among the 
angels. 

2 Of the knowledge of God, to which no man attains 
other than through the man Christ Jesus, the 
Mediator between God and men 

It is a thing great and most rare for a man, after he has contemplated 
the whole corporeal and incorporeal creation and found it mutable, 
to pass beyond it by effort of mind and arrive at the immutable 
substance of God, there to karn from God Himself that every 
nature which is not what God is has been made by Him alone. For 
God does not speak to such a man through some corporeal creature 
which resonates in his bodily ears by means of vibrations of the air 
in the space between the source of the sound and its hearer. Nor 
does He do so by means of a spiritual being having the likeness of 
a body, such as we see in dreams or other such states ffor even in 
this case He speaks as if to the body’s ears, because it is by means 
of a body that he seems to speak and with an appearance of material 
space intervening; for such visions are very like bodies). Rather, He 
speaks by truth itself, if anyone is able to hear Him with the mind 
rather than with the body: He speaks to that in man which is better 
than every other part of him which makes him a man, and than 
which there is nothing better save God alone. For since man is most 
rightly understood ^ or, if that cannot be, then at least believed - 
to be made in the image of God, there is no doubt that he is brought 
closer to God by that part of him whereby he rises above the lower 
parts which he has in common with the beasts. But the mind itself, 
even though reason and intelligence dwell in it bv nature is by its 
dark and inveterate faults made unable not only to embrace and 
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enjoy but even to bear His itnmutable light until it has been 
renewed from day to day^ and healed, and made capable of such 
great felicity; and so it had first to be imbued with faith, and so 
purified. And in order that the mind might walk more confidently 
towards the truth, the Truth itself, God, God’s son, assuming 
humanity without putting aside His Godhood, established and 
founded this faith, that man might find a way to man’s God through 
God made man* For this is *the Mediator between God and man: 
the man Christ Jesus’/ For it is as man that He is the Mediator 
and the Way.® If there is a way between one who strives and that 
towards which he strives, there k hope of his reaching his goal; but 
if there is no way, or if he is ignorant of it, how does it help him 
to know what the goal is? The only way that is wholly defended 
against all error is when one and the same person is at once God 
and man: God our goal, man our way. 


3 Of the authority of the canonical Scriptures 
composed by the Divine Spirit 

This Mediator, having said to us as much as He judged sufficient, 
first by the prophets, then in His own person, and later through the 
apostles, also established the Scriptures which are called canonical* 
These have the most eminent authority, and we trust them in all 
matters of which it is not expedient for us to be ignorant but which 
we are not capable of knowing for ourselves. For we can have 
knowledge of objects w'hich are not remote from our senses, 
whether these senses be interior or exterior (which is why such 
objects are called ‘present’, because we say that they are ‘before our 
senses’ [prae sensihus]: for example, what is present to the eyes is 
‘before the eyes’). As to objects remote from our senses, however, 
because we cannot know such things by the testimony of our own 
senses, we require the testimony of others in respect of them, and 
we rely upon those from whose senses we do not believe the objects 
in question to be, or to have been, remote* Thus, in the case of 
visible things which we ourselves have not seen, we rely upon those 
who have seen them; and likewise with all the other things which 

^ I Tim. 2^5- 
** John 14,6. 
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pertain to the bodily senses. So too, there are other things which 
are perceived by the mind and the reason; and such perception is 
quite rightly called a kind of sense, because it involves judgment 
\sententid\^ a word which is derived from sensus!* Hence, in the case 
of invisible things which are remote from our own interior sense, it 
is fitting for us to believe those who have seen them arrayed in 
incorporeal light, or who abide in contemplation of them. 


4 Of the creation of the world, which is neither 
without beginning, nor yet created by a new decree 
of God, as if He afterwards willed what He had not 

willed before 

Of all visible things, the world is the greatest; of all invisible things, 
the greatest is God. But we see that the world exists, whereas we 
believe that God exists. That God made the world, we can believe 
from no one more securely than from God Himself. Where have 
we heard Him? Nowhere more clearly than in the Holy Scriptures, 
where His prophet said: ^In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth.Was this prophet there when God made the heav¬ 
ens and the earth? No; but the Wisdom of God, by Whom all things 
were made, was there, and this Wisdom causes itself to pass over 
into holy souls, and makes them the friends and prophets of God, 
and speaks soundlessly within them of His works. The angels of 
God, who always behold the Father’s face,‘^ also speak to them, and 
proclaim His will to those whom it befits. Of these prophets was he 
who said and wrote, ‘In the beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth.’ And so worthy was he as a witness to belief in God that 
the same Spirit of God Who revealed these things to his knowledge 
also enabled him, so long ago, to predict our future faith. 

But why did it please the eternal God to make the heavens and 
the earth then, when He had not made them before?'^ If those who 
say this wish to suggest that the world is eternal and without any 
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beginning, and that it has therefore not been made by God, they arc 
greatly astray from the truth, and they rave in the deadly madness of 
ungodliness. For, even leaving aside the voices of the prophets, the 
world itself, by the perfect order of its changes and motions, and 
by the great beauty of all things visible, proclaims by a kind of silent 
testimony of its own both that it has been created, and also that it 
could not have been made other than by a God ineffable and invis¬ 
ible in greatness, and ineffable and invisible in beauty. 

There are, indeed, those who confess that the world was made 
by God, but who wish to say that, although it was created, it did 
not have a beginning in time, so that, in some scarcely intelligible 
sense, it was always created. They say this because it seems to them 
to defend God from the charge of acting on a chance impulse; for 
they do not wish it to be believed that the idea of creating the world 
suddenly came into ffis mind having never been there before, or 
that a new act of w'ill occurred in Him even though He is in no 
respect mutable. I do not see, however, how’ this explanation of 
theirs can survive in respect of other things, and especially in 
respect of the souk For if they contend that the soul is co-eternal 
with God, they will in no way be able to explain how any new 
misery can accrue to it which has never accrued to it before in all 
eternity. For if they say that its misery and blessedness have always 
succeeded one another, they must also necessarily say that this suc¬ 
cession will continue for ever. From this, however, follows the 
absurd conclusion that, even though the soul is called blessed, it is 
certainly not so insofar as it foresees its own misery and disgrace. 
If, on the other hand, it does not foresee these things, but supposes 
that it will be neither disgraced nor miserable, but alw^ays blessed, 
then it is blessed only because it entertains a false opinion; and 
nothing more foolish can be said than this. Tt may be that they 
believe that the soul's blessedness has alternated with misery for 
infinite ages past, but that now, once it has been set free, it will 
never again return to misery. Even if they think this, however, they 
are stilt convicted of believing that it never was truly blessed before, 
but only now begins to enjoy blessedness of a kind which is not 
false. If they say this, they ojnfess that something new, great and 
magnificent has happened to the soul, which has never happened 
before in the whole of eternity. If they deny that the cause of this 
new experience was included in the eternal purpose of God, they 
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jiimultaneously deny that he is the Author of the soot’s blessedness, 
which is a blasphemous impiety. But if they say that God formu^ 
iitcd a new plan, and decided that the soul should henceforth be 
blessed for all ete^nity^ how will they demonstrate that God is not 
subject to that mutability which also displeases them?^^ 

If, however, they acknowledge that the soul was created in time 
but will never perish in time - that, like number, it has a beginning, 
but no end - and that therefore, having once experienced miseries 
and been released from them, it will never again know misery in 
the future, they w'ill certainly not doubt that this occurs without 
any alteration of God’s immutable purpose. By the sanie token, 
then, let them believe that the world too could have been made in 
time, yet that God did not on that account change His eternal pur¬ 
pose and will in making it. 


5 That we are not to try to conceive of infinite ages 
of time before the world, nor of infinite realms of 
space outside the world; for, just as there are no 
periods of time before it, so also are there no spatial 

locations outside it 

We must next consider what response we are to give to those who 
agree that God is the Creator of the world, but who nonetheless 
seek to know the time of its creation. We must also consider what 
answer they will give as to the place of the world’s creation. For 
just as they ask why it was created when it was and not earlier, so 
also can the question arise of why it was created here, wfiere it is, 
and not anywhere else. For if they contemplate infinite expanses of 
time before the world existed, during which they cannot conceive 
of God s being inactive, they may similarly conceive infinite 
expanses of space outside the world, in which, if anyone says that 
the Almighty could not have been idle, will it not follow that they 
are compelled to share Epicurus's fancy of innumerable worlds?’* 
The only difference will be that, whereas Epicurus asserts that these 
worlds are formed and destroyed by the random movements of 
atoms, our adversaries will say that they are made as the work of 
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God; for they maintain that, throughout the endless immensity of 
space extending in every direction outside the world, God cannot 
rest, and that the worlds which they believe Him to make cannot 
by any means be destroyed. 

We are, however, here dealing only with those who believe, as 
w e do, that God is incorporeal and the Creator of all natures that are 
not Himseif It would be altogether unworthy to enter into religious 
dispute with others, and especially with those who suppose that 
divine honours are to be paid to many gods. But those with W'hom 
we are dealing have acquired a degree of nobility and authority 
among other philosophers because, though they are still far from 
the truth, they are at least closer to it than the rest, 

Will these philosophers, then, admit that God s substance is 
unenclosed, unbfmnded and unextended in space, and believe, as it 
is proper to believe of God, that the whole of Him is incorporeally 
present ev'eryw^here, yet still say that He is absent from the vast 
spaces outside the world: that He is occupied only with the one 
place in which the w^orld is located, small though it is in comparison 
w‘ith infinity? In my opinion, they will not proceed to give voice to 
such absurdities. Since, thercfoie, they say that there is only one 
world, huge in its corporeal extent, indeed, yet finite, and in its own 
determinate position, and that this was made by the working of 
God, let them give the same answer to the question of God’s resting 
from work in the infinite times before the world existed as they give 
to that of God’s resting from work in the infinite spaces outside it. 
And just as it does not follow that God established the world in its 
present location and in no other by chance rather than by divine 
reason, although no human reason can comprehend why the divine 
reason did this, and though the place chosen had no particular 
excellence to make it preferable to an infinite number of others, so 
neither does it follow that we should suppose that God was guided 
by chance when He created the world at the point at which He did 
and not earlier, though previous times had been elapsing in the 
same fashion during the infinite extent of the past, and though there 
was no difference by which one period of time should be chosen 
rather than another. 

But if they say that the thoughts of men are vain when they 
imagine infinite space, since there is no space outside the world, we 
answer that it is by the same token vain to conceive of the past 
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limes durinjr \vhich God was idle^ since there is no time before the 
world/' 

6 That the creation of the world and the beginning 
of time both occurred simultaneously, and that the 
one did not come before the other 

For if eternity and time are rightly distinguished by the fact that 
rime does not exist without some movement and change, whereas 
in eternity there is no change,^' who does nor see that there could 
have been no time had not some creature been made which, by 
some movement, could bring about change? For the different phases 
of movement and change cannot all occur at the same time. Rather, 
as one phase ends, another succeeds it, and time is what constitutes 
the longer or shorter intervals between these phases. Since, then, 
God, in Whose cternity^ there is no change of any kind, is the 
Creator and Ordainer of time, 1 do not see how' He can be said to 
have created the world after the lapse of periods of time, unless it 
be said that, before the world was made, there was some creature 
by virtue of whose movements time could pass/ 

Moreover, when the sacred and wholly truth-laden Scriptures 
say that ^In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth’, 
this is so that we may know that nothing was made before the 
heavens and the earth; for if something was made before them, it is 
this something that would then be said to have been made ’^in the 
beginning'. Beyond doubt, then, the world was made not in time, 
but simultaneously with time. For that which is made in time is 
made both after and before some time: after that which is past, and 
before that which is to come. But there could have been no ^pasF 
before the creation, because there was then no creature by whose 
changing movements time could be enacted. If change and move¬ 
ment were created when the world was created, then, time and the 
world were created simultaneously; and this seems to be borne out 
by the order of the first six or seven days. For the morning and the 

S« R. W. Dyson, ‘St Augustine's Remarks on Time*, Doieniide Review (1082) 
pp, 22in. ' ^ 

Cf. Augustine, 1(7,10. 

Cf. Augu.stine, £k fd Ut,^ g,i2. 
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evening of these days arc aii counted, until, on the sixth day, alf the 
things which God has made are finished; and, on the seventh, there 
is established the great mystery of God's rest/"^ But what kind of 
days these were it is extremely difficult, or even impossible, for US 
to conceive, still less to express. 

7 Of the nature of the first three days, which are 
said to have had a morning and an evening before 

the sun was made 

Wc see, indeed, that the days known to us have no evening other 
than by the setting of the sun, nor morning other than by its rising. 
The first three days of all, however, passed without the sun, because 
the sun is said to have been made on the fourth day. First of all, 
indeed, light was made by the Word of God, and we are told that 
God divided it from the darkness, and called the light Day, and the 
darkness Night. But what kind of light it w as, and by what alternat¬ 
ing movement it made evening and morning, are things removed 
from our perception. Nor can we understand how it was; hut we 
must nonetheless believe it without hesitation. For either it w'as 
some corporeal light, whether in the upper part of the world, far 
removed from our sight, or shining from the place w'here the sun 
was afterwards kindled; or the word ‘light’ was used of that holy 
city whose citizens are the holy angels and blessed spirits:^’ that city 
of which the apostle says, ‘Jerusalem which is above is our eternal 
mother in heaven.And he also says in another place, ‘For ye are 
all the children of the light, and the children of the day; we are not 
of the night, nor of darkness. 

But there is another sense in w^hich we may appropriately under- 
stand the statement that the day had a morning and an evening even 
before the sun was made. For, in comparison with the Creator’s 
knowledge, the knowledge of the creature is like a kind of evening 
light. But when our knowledge is directed to the praise and love of 
the Creator, it dawns and is made morning; and night never falls 

Cf. Heb. 44fT. 

® Cf. De gen. sd Lf., 4,1. 

Cf, e g. Confess.., 12,15; i n 32 f; 4i4Sff- 

GaL 4,26. 

I Thess, 5,5. 
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while the Creator is not forsaken by the creature^s love. Accord¬ 
ingly, when Scripture enumerates those days in order, it never 
includes the word 'night’. It never says, ‘There was night’, but ‘The 
evening and the morning were the first day’; and so too with the 
sea>nd, and so on* And, indeed, the knowledge which created things 
have of themselves is, so to speak, shadowy until they see them¬ 
selves in the light of God’s wisdom and, as it were, in relation to 
the art by which they were made. Therefore, evening can be called 
a more suitable symbol than night* Yet, as I have said, morning 
returns when the creature returns to the praise and love of the 
Creator. When it does so in the knowledge of itself, that is the first 
day. When it does so in the knowledge of the firmament which, 
lying between the lower waters and the higher, is called heaven, 
that is the second day. When it does so in the knowledge of the 
earth, the sea, and of all the things that spring from the earth and 
have their roots in it, that is the third day. When it does so in the 
knowledge of the greater and lesser lights of heaven, and of all the 
stars, that is the fourth day. When it does so in the knowledge of 
all the living things that swim in the waters and of all that fly, that 
is the fifth day* And when it does so in the knowledge of all the 
beasts of the earth and of man himself, that is the sixth day. 


8 How we are to understand God’s rest, and in what 
sense He rested on the seventh day after six days of 

work 

When God rested from all His works on the seventh day, and hal¬ 
lowed it, we ate not to understand this in a childish sense, as though 
God laboured at His task. For He ‘spake and it was done’,^’ with a 
word which was not audible and transient, but intelligible and eter¬ 
nal. Rather, God’s rest signifies the rest of those who rest in God, 
)ust as the joy of a house means the joy of those who rejoice in the 
house. This is true even when it is not the house itself that mat*., 
them rejoice, but something else. How much more true is it, then 
when It IS the house itself, by its own beauty, that makes those who 
dwell in It rejoice! For, here, not only is it called joyful according 
to that figure of speech m which the thing contained is signified by 
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what contains it (as when wc say, ‘The theatres applaud’ or ‘The 
meadows low’, meaning that the people in the one applaud and the 
cattle in the other low), but also according to that figure in which 
cause is signified by effect, as when a letter is said to be joyful 
because it makes those who read it joyful. Most appropriately, 
therefore, when prophetic authority tells us that God rested, it sig¬ 
nifies by this that those rest who are in Him, and whom He causes 
to rest. And the prophecy also promises the men to whom it speaks, 
and for whose sake it was written, that they themselves, after those 
good works which God performs in them and by them, shall have 
eternal rest in Him if they have first drawn near to Him in this life 
by faith. This was symbolised for the people of God in ancient 
times by the Sabbath rest enjoined in their Law; but this must, I 
think, be dealt with more carefully in its proper place.^^ 


9 What, according to the divine testimony, we are to 
believe concerning the creation of the angels 

For the time being, I have undertaken to speak of the foundation 
of the holy city; and I have thought it necessary to speak first of 
the holy angels who form so a great a part of that city, and who are 
all the more blessed because they have never strayed from it. With 
God’s help, then, and so far as shall seem sufficient, I shall now 
attempt to expound what the divine testimony tells us of these 
things. 

When the sacred writings tell of the creation of the world, it is 
not said plainly whether the angels were created or not, or in what 
order. Unless they were omitted from the account altogether, how¬ 
ever, their creation is either included in the word ‘heaven’ where it 
is said, ‘In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth’, or 
perhaps in the word iight’, of which I have already spoken. And I 
do not think that they can have been omitted, for it is written that 
‘on the seventh day, God rested from all His works which he had 
made’. Also, the Book of Genesis itself commences with the words, 
in the beginning God created the heaven and the earth’, God, then, 
seems to have made nothing before the heaven and the earth. He 
began with the heaven and the earth, and, as Scripture then goes 

Cf. Bt xxu,3o. 
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on ro say, the earth itself was invisible and without form when it 
was first made, for light had not yet been created, and darkness 
covered the face of the deep: covered, that is, the indiscriminate 
confusion of earth and water; for where there is no light, there is 
necessarily darkness. But if all things were then disposed in the 
work of creation which, as we are told, was completed in six days, 
why should the angels be omitted, as if they were not among those 
w'orks from which God rested on the seventh day? Clearly, the 
angels are a work of God, and therefore are not omitted here, even 
though they are not mentioned explicitly. Elsewhere, moreover, 
Holy Scripture attests in the dearest possible way that they are a 
work of God. For in the hymn of the three men in the furnace it 
is said, ‘O all ye works of the Lord, bless ye the Lord’;^*^ and the 
angels are then named in the following recital of those same works. 
Also, it is said in the psalm: 

Praise ye the Lord from the heavers, praise Him in the heights. 
Praise ye Him, all His angels; praise ye Him, all His hosts. 
Praise ye Him, sun and moon; praise Him, all ye stars of light. 
Praise Him, ye heaven of heavens; and ye waters that be above 
the heavens. Let them praise the name of the Lord; for He 
commanded, and they were created. 

Here, most clearly and by divine authority, the angels arc said 
to have been made by God; for they are included among the 
other things of heaven, and it is said of all of them that ‘He 
commanded, and they were created.’ Who, then, will venture the 
opinion that the angels were made only after the things numbered 
in the six days of creation? If anyone is so foolish, his folly is 
refuted by a Scripture of equal authority, where God says, ‘When 
the stars were made, the angels praised me with a loud voice 
The angels, therefore, already existed when the stars were made 
and the stars were made on the fourth day. Shall we, then say 
that the angels were made on the third day? God forbid; for we 
know already what was made on that day; the earth was separated 


“ Dan. 3,57 (LXX). 
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from the waters, and each of the two elements assumed the form 
appropriate to its own kind; and the earth brought forth every¬ 
thing that is rooted in it. On the second day, perhaps? No, 
indeed; for then was made the firmament called heaven which is 
between the higher and low^er waters, in which firmament were 
placed the stars made on the fourth day- 

There is no doubt, therefore, that if the angels belong to the 
works of God completed during these six days, they are that 
light which received the name ‘day’, and whose unity is indicated 
w'hen it is called, not the ‘first day", but ‘one day". Nor is it 
otherwise with the second day, the third, and so on. Rather, the 
same expression ‘one day" is repeated^^ until the number is made 
up to six or seven, so that there should be a sevenfold knowledge: 
that is, of the six days during which God made His works, and 
the seventh, when God rested. For when God said, ‘Let there 
be light", and there was light, if this light is rightly understood 
to mean the creation of the angds, then surely they have been 
made partakers of the eternal Light which is the immutable 
Wisdom of God, by which all things were made, and which we 
call the only"“begotten Son of God. Thus, enlightened by the 
Light that created them, the angels became light and were called 
‘day’ because they shared in that immutable Light: in the day 
that is the Word of God, by which both they and all other 
things were made. ‘The true Light, which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world",also enlightens every pure angel, 
so that he may be light not in himself, but in God. But if an 
angel turns away from God, he becomes impure, as are all those 
who are called unclean spirits, and are no longer ‘light in the 
Lord",^’ but darkness in themselves because deprived of their 
participation in the eternal Light. For evil has no nature of its 
own. Rather, it is the absence of good which has received the 
name ‘eviF.^^ 


Not, however, in E^nglish translations of Gen. T,5f]f, 

John 
Eph. 5,8. 
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10 Of the simple and immutable Trinity, God the 
Father, God the Son and God the Holy Spirit, 
one God, in whom quality and substance are one 

and the same 

There is, then, a Good which alone is simple, and therefore alone 
immutable, and this is God. By this Good all other goods have been 
created; hut they are not simple, and therefore are not immutable. 
‘Created’, I say: that is, made, not begotten. For 'Fhat Which is 
begotten of the simple Good is Itself simple, and is the same as 
That of Which It is begotten* TTiese two we call the Father and the 
Son, and both, together with the Holy Spirit, are one God* And 
this Spirit of the Father and of the Son is given the name "Holy 
Spirit’ in the sacred writings as its special title* 

But the Holy Spirit is another person than the Father and the 
Son, for He is neither the Father nor the Son. But I say "another 
person’ and not "another thing’, because He, like them, is simple, 
and, like them, He is the immutable and co-eternal Good* This 
Trinity is one God: it is simple even though it is a Trinity. For we 
do not say that the nature of the good is simple because it is in the 
Father only, or only in the Son, or only in the Holy Spirit* Nor, as 
the heretics who follow Sabellius have supposed, is it a Trinity in 
name only, having no dLstinctly subsisting Persons. Rather, it is 
called simple because it is what it has, except insofar as one Person 
is spoken of in relation to another. For the Father indeed has a Son, 
and yet He is not Himself the Son; and the Son has a Father, and 
yet He is not Himself the Father. In respect to Himself, however, 
and not to the other, each is what He has: thus, in respect to Him¬ 
self He is said to be alive, for He has life, and He is Himself the 
life which He has* 

It is for this reason, then, that the nature of the Trinity is called 
simple, because it has not anything that it can lose, and because it 
is not something different from what it has, in the way that a vessel 
is different from its liquid or a body from its colour or the air from 
its light or heat, or the mind from its wisdom. F or none of these 
things is what it has: the vessel is not liquid; the body is not colour; 
the air is not light or heat; the mind is not wisdom. And hence they 
can be deprived of what they have, and can be turned or changed 
into other slates or qualities: the vessel may be emptied of the liquid 
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of which it is full; the body may be discoloured; the air may ^ow 
dark or cold; the mind may become foolish. The incorruptible body 
which is promised to the saints at the resurrection does, indeed^ 
have a quality of incorruption which cannot be lost; bur the bodily 
substance and the quality of incorruption are still not the same 
thing. For the quality of incorruption exists entire in each single 
part of the body. It is not greater in one part and less in another, 
for no one part is more incorruptible than another. The body is, 
indeed, greater in the whole than in the part, and one part of it is 
larger, another smaller; but the larger part is not more incorruptible 
than the smaller. The body, then, which is not present in its entirety 
in each of its parts is one thing, whereas incorruptibility, which is 
completely present throughout the whole body, is something else; 
for every part of the incorruptible body, however unequal to the 
rest it may be in other respects, is equally incorruptible. For 
example, the hand is not more incorruptible than the finger, even 
though the hand is larger than the finger; and so, though the finger 
and the hand are unequal in size, hand and finger are alike in being 
incorruptible. And so, although incorruptibility is inseparable from 
an incorruptible body, the substance by virtue of which it is called 
a body is nonetheless one thing, and the quality by virtue of which 
it is described as incorruptible is another; and so the body is not 
what it has. 

Again, the soul itself, though it will be forever wise when re¬ 
deemed in eternity^, will be so by participation in an immutable 
Wisdom which is not itself, For though the air is never deprived of 
the light with which it is infused, the air is still one thing and the 
light by which it is illuminated is another. I do not here say that 
the soul is air, as has been supposed by some who were not able to 
conceive of an incorporeal nature.^^ Though they are very unlike, 
however, the two things do have a degree of similarity by reason of 
which it is not inappropriate to say that the incorporeal soul is 
enlightened by the incorporeal light of God’s simple wisdom, just 
as the corporeal air is illuminated by corporeal light; and that, just 
as the air grows dark when deprived of light (for what is called 
darkness in the corporeal sense is nothing but air lacking light)/* 


Cf. Aristotle, De ammay 
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so the soul grows dark when it is deprived of the light of wisdom. 

According to this, therefore, those things which arc fundamen^ 
tally and truly divine are called simple, because in them quality and 
substance are one and the same, and because they are divine, or 
wise, or blessed without participation in anything which is not 
themselves. In Holy Scripture, it is true, the Spirit of Wisdom is 
called ‘manifold’ because it contains many things within itself’^ 
What it contains, however, it also is, and, being one, it is all these 
things. For wisdom is nor many things, but one thing, in which 
there are immense and infinite treasuries of intelligible things, and 
in w'hich reside all the invisible and immutable forms of the visible 
and mutable things made by it For God made nothing unknow¬ 
ingly; not even a human craftsman can rightly be said to do so. If 
He made everything with knowledge, however, then, surely, what 
He made He knew; and from this there occurs to the mind a won¬ 
drous, but nonetheless true, thought: that this world could not be 
known to us if it did not exist, but it could not exist if it were not 
known to God.^^ 

11 Whether we are we to believe that even those 
spirits who did not remain steadfast in the truth 
participated in that blessedness which the holy 
angels always possessed from the beginning 

These things being so, then, those spirits whom we call angels were 
not darkness in any w^ay or for any duration of time; rather, as soon 
as they w'ere made, they w-ere made light. They were not, however, 
created in this way so that they might exist and live in any fashion 
whatsoever. On the contrary, they were made light so that they 
might live wnscly aid blessedly. Certain angels, having turned away 
from the I-ight, have not obtained the excellence of a wise and blessed 
life, which is eternal beyond doubt, and whose eternity is assured and 
certain. But they still have the life of reason, even though they are 
foolish; and in such a way that they cannot lose it even if they wish to 
do so. But who can specify the extent to which they shared in that 
Wisdom before they sinned? And how shall we say they participated 

Wisd. 7,22. 
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in it equally with those who are truly and fully blessed because they 
do not err in supposing that their blessedness is eternal? For if they 
had shared equally in Wisdom^ then the wicked angels would have 
remained eternally blessed with the good, because both would have 
been equally sure of the eternality of their blessedness. For no matter 
how long a life may be, it cannot truly be called eternal if it is to have 
an end; for it is called life inasmuch as it is lived, but eternal because 
it has no end. Thus, although everything eternal is not therefore 
blessed - for it is said that the penal fires are eternal - yet, if no life is 
truly and perfectly blessed unless it is eternal, the life of the wicked 
angels was not blessed, for it was to come to an end, and therefore was 
not eternal, whether they knew it or, not knowing it, believed other¬ 
wise, For it is certain that, if they knew it, fear, and if they did not 
know it, ignorance, would prevent them from being blessed, And 
even if, being ignorant, they still did not trust in false and uncertain 
hopes, but remained uncertain as to whether their happiness was eter¬ 
nal or would at some time end, this very doubt concerning so great a 
happiness would be inconsistent with the fully blessed life which we 
believe belongs to the holy angels; for we do not define the meaning 
of the term ‘blessedness’ so narrowly as to say that only God is 
blessed, God, however, is so truly blessed that there can be no greater 
blessedness than His; and, in comparison with His blessedness, what 
does that of the angels amount to, even though, according to their own 
capacity for blessedness, they are supremely blessed? 

12 A comparison of the blessedness of the righteous 
who have not yet received the divine reward 
promised them with that of the first human beings in 
Paradise before they sinned^^ 

But the angels are not the only parts of the rational and intellectual 
creation whom we think it proper to call blessed. For who will 
venture to deny that the first human beings in Paradise were blessed 
before they sinned, even though they were uncertain as to how 
long their blessedness would last and whether it would be eternal 
(although it would have been eternal had they not sinned)!' Who 
would deny this? For, in our own day, we do not think it impudent 

Cf. Augustine, De gratia^ 
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to call men blessed when we see them leading a righteous and godly 
life in the hope of future immortality, with no remorse to unsettle 
their conscience, and readily obtaining the divine mercy for the sins 
which, in their infirmity, they commit. Yet these, though certain of 
their reward if they persevere, are not certain that they will per¬ 
severe, For what man can know that he will persevere to the end 
in the practice and increase of righteousness, unless he has been 
made certain by some revelation from Him Who, in His just and 
secret judgment, while He deceives no one, does not instruct all 
men in this matter? Accordingly, as far as the enjoyment of present 
good is concerned, the first man in Paradise was more blessed than 
any righteous man in this condition of mortal infirmity. As regards 
the hope of future good, however, every man who not merely 
believes, but knows as a certain truth, that he is to enjoy without 
end the most high God in the company of angels and free from 
every evil: this man, no matter what bodily torments afflict him, is 
more blessed than him who, even in the great happiness of Paradise, 
was uncertain of his fate* 

13 Whether all the angels were so created in one 
common state of felicity that those who fell did not 
know that they would fall, and those who remained 
steadfast received an assurance of their own 
perseverance after the ruin of the fallen 

From all this, anyone will now see without difficulty that the bless¬ 
edness which an intellectual being desires as its proper goal w'ill 
result from a conjunction of two things: namely, the enjoyment 
without interruption of the immutable Good which is God; and the 
certain knowledge, free from all doubt and error, that it will remain 
in the same enjoyment for ever. That the angels of light have such 
blessedness we piously believe;'® but reason leads us to believe that 
the fallen angels, who were deprived of that light by their own 
depravity, did not enjoy this blessedness even before they sinned. 
Yet if their life was of any duration before they sinned, we must 
surely believe that they enjoyed some measure of blessedness, even 
though it did not include knowledge of the future* 

Cf. De gen. ad lit.., 11,22, 30. 
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But it seems hard to believe that, when the angels were made, 
some w'ere given no foreknowledge of either their perseverance or 
their fall, whereas others knew' with a most certain assurance that 
their blessedness would be eternal It is hard to believe that they 
were not all created equal in felicity at the beginning, and remained 
so until those who are now^ evil fell away from the light of goodness 
by their own will Beyond doubt, however, it is even harder to 
believe that the holy angels are now uncertain of their eternal bless¬ 
edness, and do not know regarding themselves what wc have been 
able to learn regarding them from the Holy Scriptures, For what 
catholic Christian does not know that, just as the devil will never 
return to the fellowship of the good angels, so no new devil will 
ever in the future arise among them? In the Gospel, the Truth 
promises the saints and the faithful that they will be equal to the 
angels of God;^’ and to them it is also promised that they will ‘go 
away into life etemar.'*^ But if we are certain that we are never to 
fall away from immortal happiness, while the angels are not certain 
of this, then we shall be greater than they are, and not their equals. 
But as the Truth never deceives, and as we shall be their equals, 
then they themselves must be certain of their eternal felicity. And 
because the angels who were to fall were not certain of this - 
because they had no eternal felicity to be certain of, since it was to 
come to an end - it follows either that the angels were unequal, or 
that, if they were equal, the good angels received certain knowledge 
of the eternity of their happiness only after the ruin of the others. 

Perhaps, however, someone will say that what the Lord said of 
the devil in the Gospel - ‘He was a murderer from the beginning, 
and abode not in the truth’*^ - is to be understood to mean not only 
that he was a murderer from the beginning of the human race, when 
man, whom he could not kill by his deceit, was made, but also that 
he did not abide in the truth from the time of his own beginning: 
that he was therefore never blessed with the holy angels; that he 
refused to be subject to his Creator; ±at he proudly rejoiced as if 
in a power peculiar to himself; and that, in this, he was both 
deceived and deceiving. For no one can evade the might of the 
Almighty; and he who refuses to hold fast in godliness to what truly 

’’ Matt. 22,30. 

^ Matt, 25,46. 
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is deludes himself in his pride and mocks himself with that which 
is not. We may indeed understand the blessed apostle John in this 
way, w'hen he says that ‘The devil sinneth from the beginning’:^" 
that is, from the time of his own creation he refused the righteous¬ 
ness that only a will subdued to God in piet}' can possess. 

Whoever acquiesces in this view does not thereby agree with the 
heretical Manichaeans, or with any other pestilential sect believing, 
as the Manichaeans do^ that the devil has received an evil nature 
peculiar to himself from some adverse first cause. These persons 
are made so foolish by their own vanity that, though they agree 
with us in ascribing authority to the words of the evangelists, they 
fail to notice that the Lord did not say that the truth was absent 
from the devil’s nature. Rather, He said that ‘he abode not in the 
truth’, liy this, He wished us to understand that the devil had Men 
away from the truth in which, had he remained steadfast, he would 
have been made a partaker, and so would have remained in blessed¬ 
ness with the holy angels. 

14 What is meant when it is said of the devil that he 
did not abide in the truth ‘because the truth is not in 

him’ 

Moreover, as if we had asked, the Lord then gave us the reason 
why the devil did not abide in the truth. He said, ‘because the truth 
is not in him’; for it would be in him had he abided in it. The mode 
of speech here employed is, however, an unusual one, For when it 
is said that ‘He abode not in the truth, because the truth is not in 
him’, this seems to mean that the truth’s not being in him is the 
cause of his not abiding in it; whereas, on the contrary, his not 
abiding in the truth is the cause of its not being in him. The same 
form of speech occurs also in the psalm: i have called upon Thee, 
for Thou hast heard me, 0 God’,*^ where it would seem that the 
psalmist should have said. Thou hast heard me, O God, for I have 
called upon Thee.’ But when he had said, i have called’, then, as 
if someone had asked him to prove that he had called, he uses the 
effect - that is, God’s answering his call - to prove his own act. It 

r John 3,8. 
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is as if he had said, The proof that I have prayed is that Thou hast 
heard me. 

15 How we are to understand the words, ‘The devil 
sinneth from the beginning' 

Again, as to what John says of the devil, The devil sinneth from 
the beginning’, those who take this to mean that the devil is sinful 
by nature do not correctly understand it. For if sin is natural, there 
is no such thing as sin*” How, then, do these persons reply to the 
testimony of the prophets? For Isaiah, representing the devil under 
the figure of the prince of Babylon, says: ‘How art thou fallen, O 
Lucifer, son of the morning!’^^ Also, Ezekiel says: Thou hast been 
in Eden, the garden of God; every precious stone was thy cover¬ 
ing’;'*^ and by this we are to understand that the devil was for some 
time without sin. For, a little later, it is more expressly said: Thou 
wast perfect in thy ways.’'^ And if no Other more fitting interpret¬ 
ation of these verses can be found, then we must also understand 
this one, ‘He abode not in the truth’, to mean that the devil was 
once in the truth, but did not remain in it. Again, from the w^ords, 
The devil sinneth from the beginning’, we are not to suppose that 
he sinned from the beginning of his created existence, but from the 
beginning of his sin, because it was by his pride that sin first came 
to be. 

There is, moreover, that which is written in the Book of Job, 
where the devil is the subject of the passage, This is the beginning 
of the Lord’s handiwork, which He made to be a sport to His an¬ 
gels.’"*^ With this passage the psalm also seems to agree, where we 
read: There is that dragon which Thou hast made to be a sport 
therein But we are to understand these verses to mean not that 
the devil was created from the beginning to be a sport to the angels, 
but that this punishment was appointed for him after he sinned. 
His beginning, then, is the Lord’s handiwork. For there is no 
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nature, even among the least and lowest of the beasts^ which was 
not w^rought by Him from Whom comes all the measure, all the 
form and all the order without which nothing can be found or con¬ 
ceived to exist. How much more, then, is the angelic creation, w^hich 
surpasses in dignity all else that He has made, the handhvork of 
God! 

16 Of the grades and differences of created things, 
estimated in one way according to the measure of 
utility or, in another, according to rational order 

For among those beings which have some measure of existence, and 
which are distinct from the God by Whom they were made, those 
which have life are placed above those which do not have life; and 
those that have the power of generation, or even of desiring it, are 
placed above those which lack this capacity. And, among living 
things, the sentient are placed above those w^hich do not have sen¬ 
sation: animals above trees, for instance. And, among the sentient, 
the intelligent are placed above those which do not have intelli¬ 
gence: men, for example, are above cattle. And, among the intelli¬ 
gent, the immortal, such as the angels, are placed above the mortal, 
such as men. These are the gradations which exist in the order of 
nature. But there are also various standards of value arising out of 
the use to which we put this thing or that; and, for this reason, we 
often prefer some things which lack sensation to some which have 
sensation. So strong is this preference, indeed, that we would abol¬ 
ish the latter from nature altogether if we could, whether out of 
ignorance of the place that they hold in nature, or, knowing this, 
still putting our own convenience first. Who, for example, would 
not rather have bread in his house than mice, or gold than fleas.?^ 
But why should we wonder at this? For even in the estimation of 
men themselves, whose nature is certainly very great in dignity, a 

horse is often worth more than a slave, or a jewel than a maid¬ 
servant. 

So far as freedom of judgment is concerned, then, the reason of 
the thoughtful man is far different from the necessity of one who 
is in need, or the desire of the pleasure-seeker. For reason considers 
what value a thing has in itself, as part of the order of nature, 
whereas necessity considers how to obtain w'hat will meet its need! 
Reason considers what appears to be true according to the light of 
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the mind, whereas pleasure looks for whatever agreeable thing will 
gratify the body's senses. In the case of rational natures, however, 
a good will and a rightly ordered love have, as it were, such great 
weight that, even though angels rank above men in the natural 
order, good men are nonetheless placed above the wicked angels 
according to the law of righteousness. 

17 That the blemish of wickedness is not natural, 
but contrary to nature; and that the cause of sin is 
not the Creator, but the will 

f 

We are, then, rightly to understand the words, ‘'fhis is the begin¬ 
ning of the Lord’s handiwork' to refer to the nature of the devil 
and not to his wickedness. For there is no doubt that wickedness 
can be a blemish or flaw only in a nature that was not previously 
flawed. Vice, too, is so far contrary to nature that it can only damage 
nature. Withdrawal from God, therefore, would not be a vice other 
than in a creature whose proper nature it is to abide with God; and 
so even a wicked will strongly testifies to the goodness of the nature. 
But just as God is the supreme Creator of good natures, so also is 
He the most just Ruler of evil wills. And so, just as the wicked 
make ill use of good natures, so does God make good use even of 
wicked wills. Accordingly, He caused the devil - whom He created 
good, but who became wicked by his own will - to be brought low' 
and to become the sport of His angels: that is, God caused the 
temptations of the devil to bring good to the saints whom the devil 
wishes to harm by them. And because God, w'hen He created the 
devil, certainly was not ignorant of the devil's future malignity, and 
foresaw' the good which He Himself would bring out of his evil, the 
psalm therefore says: ‘There is that dragon whom Thou has made 
to be a sport therein.' This is so that we may understand that, even 
while God in His goodness created the devil good, He had nonethe¬ 
less already foreseen that he would become wicked, and prepared 
the use that He would then make of him. 

18 Of the beauty of the universe, which, by the 
disposition of God, is made all the more magnificent 
by the opposition of contraries 

For God would never have created any men, much less any angels, 
w'hose future wickedness He foreknew, unless He had equally 
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known to what uses He could put them on behalf of the good, 
thereby adorning the course of the ages like a most beautiful poem 
set off with antitheses. For what are called antitheses are among 
the most elegant figures of speech. They might be called in Latin 
‘oppositions’ or, to speak more accurately, ‘contrapositionsV** but 
such terms are not a usual feature of our vocabulary, though Latin 
speech, and, indeed, the languages of all nations, make use of the 
same ornaments of style. In the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
the apostle Paul himself gives a graceful display of antithesis, in that 
place where he says: 

By the armour of righteousness on the right hand and on the 
left, by honour and dishonour, by evil report and good report: 
as deceivers, and yet true; as unknown, yet well known; as 
dying, and, behold, wc live; as chastened and not killed; as 
sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing; as poor, yet making many rich; 
as having nothing, and yet possessing all things/’ 

Just as the opposition of contraries bestows beauty upon language, 
then, so is the beauty of this world enhanced by the opposition of 
contraries, composed, as it were, by an eloquence not of words, but 
of things. This is quite clearly explained in the Book of Ecclesi- 
asticus, in the following way: ‘Good is set against evil, and life 
against death: so is the sinner against the godly. So look upon all 
the works of the Most High, and these are two and two, one against 
another/®^ 


19 How it seems that we are to understand what is 
written, that ‘God divided the light from the 

darkness’ 

The obscurity of the divine word is beneficial in this respect: that 
It causes many views of the truth to appear and to be brought into 
the light of knowledge, as one reader understands a passage in one 
way and another in another. Any interpretation of an obscure pass¬ 
age should, however, be confirmed by the testimony of manifest 
facts or by other passages where the meaning is not in the least 
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open to doubt. In this way we shall^ by the investigation of several 
views, either arrive at the meaning intended by whoever wrote the 
passage, or, failing this, the examination of a profoundly obscure 
passage will lead to the statement of a number of other truths. 

Now it does not seem to me an absurd interpretation of God^s 
works if we understand that the angels were created when that first 
light was made, and that the separation of the holy and the unclean 
angels was made when, as is said, ‘God divided the tight from the 
darkness; and God called the light Day, and the darkness He called 
Night,For only He could make this division, Who could also 
foreknow before they fell that they would fall, and that, being 
deprived of the light of truth, they would remain in the darkness 
of pride. 

As regards ‘day’ and ‘night’ in the sense of the terms most usually 
known to us, He commanded those lights of heaven that are most 
commonly before our senses to divide light from darkness. He said: 
‘r.et there be lights in the firmament of heaven, to divide the day 
from the nightd And shortly thereafter Scripture says, ‘And God 
made two great lights; the greater light to rule the day, and the 
lesser light to rule the night; the stars also. And God set them in 
the firmament of the heaven, to give light upon the earth, and to 
rule over the day and over the night, and to divide the light from the 
darkness.But as regards that ‘light^ which is the holy company of 
the angels, intelligibly refulgent with the illumination of truth, and 
that opposite ‘darkness’ which designates the most loathsome minds 
of those wicked angels who are turned away from the light of 
righteousness: only God Himself could divide these from one 
another; for the future evil of the wicked angels - not a defect of 
their nature, but of their will - could not be hidden from Him or 
unknown to Him. 


20 Of what is said after the separation of light from 
darkness: ^And God saw the light that it was good* 

Next, we must not pass over in silence the fact that when God said, 
‘Let there be light’, and there was light, it was at once added, ‘And 
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God saw the light that it was good/ No such words appear after 
He divided the light from the darkness and called the light Day and 
the darkness Night; and this is so that He should not seem to 
declare Himself just as much pleased with such darkness as with 
the light. But where the darkness mentioned was of the kind not 
subject to blame - that is, when it was divided by the lights of 
heaven from this light which our eyes perceive — the words ‘And 
God saw that it was good’ are inserted, though not before the div¬ 
ision, but after it. Scripture says: *And God set them in the firma¬ 
ment of the heaven, to give light upon the earth, and to rule over 
the day and over the night, and to divide the light from the dark¬ 
ness: and God saw that it was good/ For both pleased Him, because 
both were without sin. But where God said, ‘Let there be light’, 
and there was light; and the Scripture continues, ‘and God saw the 
light that it was good; and God divided the light from the darkness: 
and God called the light Day, and the darkness He called Night’: 
it is not in this place added, ‘And God saw^ that it was good’, lest 
both should be called good although one of them was evil, not by 
nature, but by its own fault Here, then, only the light was pleasing 
to the Creator, while the angclk darkness, though it had been 
ordained by Him, was nonetheless not approved by Him. 


21 Of the eternal and immutable knowledge and will 
of God, whereby everything created by Him always 
pleased Him both before it was made and after it 

was made 

How are we to understand what is said in every case, that ‘God saw 
that it was good’, other than as an approbation of a work made 
according to that plan which is the wisdom of God.? For God cer¬ 
tainly did not learn that His w'ork was good only after it was made/^ 
On the contrary, nothing would have been made had it not been 
first known by Him to be good. When, therefore, He ‘sees’ that a 
thing is good which, had He not seen it before it was made, would 
never have been made at all, it is clear that He is teaching us, and 
not discovering for Himself, that it is good. Plato, indeed, was more 
bold, and said that, w'hen the whole world was completed, God was 

Cf. De contra Mart ., 1,13. 
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filled with But Plato was here not so foolish as to suppose that 
God was made more blessed by the newness of His creation/^ 
Rather, he wished to show in this way that the work pleased its 
Maker just as much when He had completed it as it had when He 
was contemplating it. For the knowledge of God does not in any 
way vary: He does not know in different ways things which are not 
yet, things which are noWj and things which arc no longer. For He 
does not, as we do, look forw^ard to what is to come, at what is 
present, or backward upon what is past. On the contrary, He views 
things in quite another fashion than we do, and in a way far and 
greatly different from our manner of thought, For His thought does 
not change as it passes from one thing to another, but beholds all 
things with absolute immutability. Of those things which occur 
temporally, the future, indeed, is not yet, the present is now, and 
the past is no longer; but all of these are comprehended by Him in 
His stable and eternal presence. Neither does He see in one way 
with the eye and in another with the mind, for He does not consist 
of mind and body. Nor does wbat He knows now' differ from what 
He always has known and alw'ays will know; for those three kinds 
of time which we call past, present and future, though they affect 
our knowledge, do not change that of Him 'with Whom is no vari¬ 
ableness, neither shadow of turning’. 

Neither does He pass from thought to thought in what He con¬ 
templates; for in His incorporeal vision all things w^hich He knows 
are simultaneously present. For just as He moves all temporal things 
without any temporal motion of His own, so does He know' all 
things with a knowledge that does not occupy time, .^nd therefore 
He saw' that what He had made was good, when He saw' that it was 
good to make it. And when He saw it made, He did not then have 
a twofold knowledge; nor was His know'ledge of it in any way 
increased, as if He had had less knowledge of it before He made it 
than when He saw it. For He would not be the perfect Creator that 
He is, if His knowledge w-ere nor so perfect as to receive no addition 
from His works. 

Therefore, if the intention of Scripture had been only to tell us 
Who made the light, it would have been enough to say, ‘God made 
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the light,’ And if it had wished us to know not only Who made the 
light, but by w'hat means it had been made, it would have been 
enough to announce, ‘And God said, Let there be light, and there 
was light’, that we might know not only that God made the light, 
but that He made it by His Word. But because it was fitting that 
three great truths regarding the creation should be intimated to us - 
that is, Who made it, by what means, and why - Scripture says: 
‘God said. Let there be light, and there was light. And God saw 
the light that it was good,’ If, therefore, we ask Who made it, the 
answer is ‘God’. If we ask by what means He made it, the answer 
is that He said ‘Let it be’, and it was. And if we ask why He made 
it, the answer is because ‘it was good’. 

Nor is there any Maker more excellent than God, nor any skill 
more efficacious than the Word of God, nor any cause better than 
that good might be created by the good God, Plato himself said that 
the most righteous reason for the creation of the world was that 
good works might be made by a good God.®’ Perhaps he had read 
this verse, or had learned of these things from those who had read 
it; or he may, by the acuteness of his own intellect, have seen the 
invisible things of God, understanding them ‘by the things that are 
made’;'’" or, again, he may have learned of these things from others 
who had seen them.'^’ 

22 Of those who are displeased by certain aspects of 
the whole scheme of things which the good Creator 
has created well, and who think that there is some 

natural evil 

When this cause of a good creation - that is, the goodness of 
God: when this cause, I say, which is so righteous and fitting is 
diligently considered and contemplated with piety, it brings to 
an end all the controversies of those who enquire into the origin 
of the world. There are certain heretics, however, who do not 
acknowledge this; and this is because there are many things, such 
as fire, cold, wild beasts, and so forth, which are not compatible 
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with, and which injure, the needy and frail mortality of our 
flesh, which now comes to us under just punishment. These 
persons do not notice how splendid such things are in their own 
places and natures, and with what beautiful order they are dis¬ 
posed, and how much they contribute, in proportion to their 
own share of beauty, to the universe as a whole, as to a common¬ 
wealth. Nor do they see how these things contribute to our own 
wellbeing when we employ them with a knowledge of their 
proper uses. Thus, even poisons, which are harmful if used ill, 
become wholesome and curative when proper use is made of 
them; whereas, on the other hand, those things which delight 
us, such as food and drink and the sun’s light, are known to he 
harmful if used immoderately or inopportunely. 

In this way, then, divine providence admonishes us not to con¬ 
demn things thoughtlessly, but rather to inquire wdth diligence into 
the utility of things. Also, where our own intellect or weakness is 
to blame for our lack of knowledge, we should believe that a utility 
exists even though it is hidden, as we have found to be true of other 
things that we have discovered only with difficulty. This conceal¬ 
ment of utility is a means of either exercising our humility or over¬ 
coming our pride. For there is nothing at all which is evil by nature, 
and ‘evil’ is a name for nothing other than the absence of good. 

But in the scale of value extending from things earthly to things 
heavenly, from things visible to things invisible, there are some 
good things which are better than others; and these things were 
made unequal in this way so that they might all exist as distinct 
individuals. Also, God is 1 great worker in great things; but this is 
not to say that He is less so in little things,^^ Such little things are, 
after all, to be measured not by their own magnitude, for they have 
none, but by the wisdom of the Creator Who made them. Take, for 
example, the visible appearance of a man. Suppose we shave off one 
eyebrow': how nearly nothing is taken from the body, but how much 
from its beauty! For beauty is not constituted by size, but by the 
balance and proportion of the parts. 

We do not greatly wonder at it, however, that there are persons 
who, believing that some evil nature has been generated and propa¬ 
gated by a kind of adverse first cause of its own, refuse to accept 
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that the reason for the creation was so that a good God might create 
good things. For they believe that God was driven to this great task 
of creation by the extreme necessity of repulsing the evil force that 
rebelled against Him, and that He mingled His good nature with 
this evil force in order to restrain and conquer it. They believe also 
that His nature is therefore now shamefully defiled and most cruelly 
captured and oppressed; that He labours greatly to cleanse and 
redeem it; that with all His efforts He is not wholly able to do so; 
but that the part of it w'hich could not be cleansed from its defile¬ 
ment w ill in time to come be the prison and shackle of the con¬ 
quered and imprisoned foe. The Manichaeans would not drivel - 
or, rather, rave - like this if they believed the nature of God to be 
what it is: immutable, wholly incorruptible, and unable to be 
harmed by anything. Nor would they do so if they held, as whole¬ 
some Christian belief requires, that the soul which can be changed 
for the worse by its own will, and be corrupted by sin, and thus 
deprived of the light of eternal truth, is not part of God, nor of the 
same nature as God, but is a thing created by Him and far different 
from its Creator. 


23 Of the error for which the doctrine of Origen is 

condemned 

It is, however, much more to be wondered at that even among 
those who believe, as we do, that there is only one Source of 
all things, and that no nature which is not God can exist unless 
it comes from that Source, there are some who have refused to 
accept with good and simple faith the good and simple reason 
for the world’s creation: namely, that a good God might create 
good things which, because different from God, would be inferior 
to God, yet which would nonetheless be good precisely because 
created by a good God. Rather, they say that souls, though not, 
indeed, parts of God, but created by Him, sinned by forsaking 
their Creator; that by their various sins they merited different 
degrees of banishment as between heaven and earth, and different 
bodies as their prisons;"' and that the reason for this world and 
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its crL'ation is therefore not the production of good things, but 
the restraint of evil ones. 

Origen is justly to be blamed in this respect. For in the books 
which he calls Pert Archon, that is, On First Principies^ he believes 
and writes these things.*^ But I am more surprised than I can 
say that a man so learned and well versed in ecclesiastical litera¬ 
ture should not have noticed, first, how contrary this is to that 
scriptural account of such great authority which, in describing 
all the works of God, always adds, ‘And God saw that it was 
good’, and which, when all those works were completed, inserts 
the words, ‘And God saw' everything that He had made, and, 
behold, it was very good.’ For we are here clearly given to 
understand that there was no other cause of the world’s creation 
than that good things should be made by a good God, If no one 
in this world had sinned, the world would have been adorned 
and filled with natures wholly good. Also, even though sin now' 
exists, all things arc not on that account full of sin; for by far 
the greater number of celestial beings are good, and preserve the 
proper order of their nature. And the sinful will, though it 
refused to preserve the order of its own nature, did not on that 
account escape the laws of the just God Who orders all things 
for good. For just as a picture is enhanced by the proper placing 
within it of dark colours, so, to those able to discern it, the 
beauty' of the universe is enhanced even by sinners, though, 
considered in themselves, theirs is a sorry deformity. 

Second, Origen and all who think as he does ought to have seen 
the following difficulty, h is rheir opinion that the world was 
created so that souls might receive bodies suited to the degree of 
their sin, in which they should be shut up as in houses of correction. 
If this were true, however, those who sinned less grievously would 
receive higher and lighter bodies, whereas those who sinned more 
grossly and gravely would receive lower and heavier ones; and so it 
would follow that the demons, than whom nothing is worse, ought, 
far more than wicked men, to have earthly bodies, than which 
nothing is lower and heavier. In reality, however, so that we might 
understand that the merits of souls are not to be estimated by the 
qualities of bodies, the worst demon possesses an aerial body, 
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whereas man - wicked, certainly, but with a wickedness far smaller 
and lighter than the malice of the demons — received a body of clay 
even before he sinned. 

Moreover, what could be more foolish than to say that the sun is 
the only sun in the only world, not because God, its Creator, 
intended to adorn the realm of corporeal things with beauty, or 
even to benefit it, but simph because a single soul had chanced to 
sin in a way deserving of imprisonment in such a body as it is? On 
this principle, if it had so happened that not one but two, or, indeed, 
not two, but ten or a hundred had committed similar sins of equal 
gravity, then this world would have a hundred suns. That this is 
not so is due, they think, not to the marvellous provision of the 
Creator in securing the wellbeing and adornment of corporeal 
things, but rather to the fact that one soul only had committed an 
amount of sin so precise as to deserve such a body. Clearly, those 
who believe such things should concern themselves not with the 
straying of souls, of which they know not what they say, but with 
themselves, in straying so very far from the truth. 

When, therefore, the three questions which I presented above - 
Who made it? By what means did He make it? and Why did He 
make it? ^ are asked in the case of any creature whatsoever, we 
reply: God made it, by means of the Word, and so that it might be 
good. It may be that we have here a profound and mystic intimation 
of the Trinity; that is, of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit On the 
other hand, some consideration may arise which forbids such an 
interpretation of this passage of Scripture,^^ This question would 
require a great deal of discussion^ but we cannot be expected to 
explain everything in one volume. 

24 Of the divine Trinity, which has distributed 
everywhere in Its works symbolic references to Itself 

We believe and hold, and faithfully preach, that the Father begat 
the Word, that is, Wisdom, by Which all things were made: His 
only begotten Son, one as He is one, eternal as He is eternal 
supremely good as He is equally good. We believe also that the 
Holy Spirit is simultaneously the Spirit of the Father and the Son, 
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and is Himsetf one in substance and co-eternal with both. More¬ 
over, this whole is a Trinity by reason of the individuality of its 
persons, and one God by reason of their indivisible divinity, just as 
it is one Almighty by reason of their indivisible omnipotence. When 
a question is asked concerning the individual persons, the reply 
must be that each is God and each is Almighty; but when we speak 
of all of them together, it is said not that there are three Gods or 
three Almighties, but one God Almighty. Such is the inseparable 
unity of the three persons, w^hich God has willed us to proclaim in 
this way. 

But w hether the Holy Spirit of the good Father and the good Son 
can rightly be called the goodness of both because He is common to 
both: this is a question on which I do not venture to give a hasty 
opinion. I shall, however, find it easier to assert with confidence 
that He is the holiness of both, not as if He were merely a divine 
attribute, but as a substantial person of the Trinity’ in Himself 1 
am led tn accept this view as more probable because, though the 
Father is a spirit and the Son is a spirit, and the Father is holy and 
the Son holy, the third person is nonetheless distinctively called the 
Holy Spirit, as being a substantial holiness consubstantiai with the 
other two. 

But if the divine goodness is nothing other than holiness, then 
certainly it is a careful use of reason, and not a presumptuous 
boldness, to see a suggestion of the Trinity expressed in the 
works of God as if by a veiled mode of speech: a mode intended 
to develop our understanding when we ask, of anything whatso¬ 
ever that God has created, Who made it? By what means did 
He make it? and, Why did He make it? For it is the Father of 
the Word Who said, Let it be. And that which was made when 
He spoke was beyond doubt made by means of the Word. Again, 
when it is said, ‘God saw that it was good", it is thereby suffi¬ 
ciently signified that God made what He made not from any 
necessity, not because He had need of any benefit, but simply 
from His own goodness: that is, so that it might be good, And 
this was said after the created thing had been made, so that 
there might be no doubt that its existence was in harmony with 
the goodness for the sake of which it was made. And if this 
goodness is rightly understood to be the Holy Spirit, then the 
whole Trinity is revealed to us in the w'orks of God. In this 
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Trinity is the origin, the instruction and the blessedness of the 
holy City which is on high, among the holy angels. For if we 
ask, Whence comes itr God founded it; or Whence comes its 
wisdom? God enlightened it; or Where lies its happiness? In the 
enjoyment of God. It has its form by subsisting in Him; its 
enlightenment by contemplating Him; its joy by abiding in Him. 
It is; it secs; it loves. Its strength is in the eternity of God; its 
light is in God’s truth; in God’s goodness is its joy. 

25 Of the division into three parts of the whole 
discipline of philosophy 

So far as one is given to understand, it is for the same reason that 
the philosophers have wished to divide their discipline into three 
parts (or, rather, were enabled to see that there is such a threefold 
division; for they did not invent it, but only discovered it): of which 
one part is called physical, another logical and the third ethical. In 
the writings of many authors, these divisions are called by the Latin 
terms natural, rational and moral philosophy, as 1 have mentioned 
briefly in the eighth book.** 

It does not follow^ from this threefold division that these philos¬ 
ophers had any notion of a Trinity in God. Plato, however, is said 
to have been the first to discover and recommend this division, and 
he saw that only God could be the author of nature, the giver of 
intelligence and the inspirer of the love by which life is made good 
and blessed. Also, it is certain that, though opinions differ as to the 
nature of things, and the method of investigating truth, and the 
good to which we ought to refer all that we do, it is to these three 
great and general questions that all the efforts of the philosophers 
are devoted. Thus, though there is much disagreement as to which 
view each man ought to take in respect of any of these questions, 

no one doubts that nature has some cause, science some method 
and life some purpose, * 

Also, there are three things which must be present in any 
man if he is to execute a work of art natural aptitude, education 
and practice. Natural aptitude is to be judged by capacity, edu¬ 
cation by knowledge, and practice by its fruit. I do not overlook 
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the fact that, properly speaking, fruit is what one enjoys^ whereas 
a practice is something of which one makes use, The difference 
between the two seems to be this: that we are said to enjoy that 
which delights us in itself and without reference to any other 
end, whereas we make use of something for the sake of some 
end which lies beyond it. Thus, temporal things are to be used 
rather than enjoyed, so that we may deserve to enjoy eternal 
things: not like those perverse men who wish to enjoy money 
and use God, not spending money for God’s sake, but worship¬ 
ping God for money’s sake. Nonetheless, in speech as it is 
customarily used, we both use fruits and enjoy practices. For we 
quite properly speak of the Truits’ of the field, even though 
these are temporal things of which we all make use, 

Speaking in this ordinary sense, then, there are three things 
to be considered in a man: natural aptitude, education and prac¬ 
tice, In these, as I have said, the philosophers have discovered 
the threefold division of that discipline by which a blessed life 
is achieved; the natural division having respect to natural apti¬ 
tude, the rational to education, and the moral to practice. If, 
therefore, wc were the authors of our own natures, we should 
have generated our own knowledge also, and should not require 
to reach it by education: that is, by learning it from elsewhere. 
Our love, too, going forth from ourselves and returning to our¬ 
selves, would be enough to make our lives blessed, and would 
need to enjoy no other good. But now, since our nature has God 
as the author of its being, we must beyond doubt have Him as 
our teacher, that we may be truly wise; and Him also to bestow 
spiritual sweetness upon us, that we may be blessed indeed. 


26 Of the image of the supreme Trinity which is 
to some extent found in human nature even before 
man has attained blessedness 


And we indeed recognise in ourselves the image of God: that is, 
of the supreme Trinity. This image is not equal to God, Indeed, 
it is very far removed from Him; for it is neither co-eternal with 
Him, nor, to express the whole matter briefly, is it of the same 
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substance as God* It is, however, nearer to God in nature than 
anything else made by Him, even though it still requires to be 
reformed and perfected in order to be a still closer likeness. For 
we exist, and we know that we exist, and we take delight in our 
existence and our knowledge of it, Moreover, in respect of these 
three things of which I speak, no falsehood which only resembles 
the truth troubles us. For we do not make contact with these 
things by means of some bodily sense, as we do in the case of 
things extrinsic to ourselves We perceive colours, for example, 
by seeing, sounds by hearing, smells by smelling, tastes by tast¬ 
ing, hard and soft objects by touching; and in all these cases it 
is the images resembling the sensible objects, but not the cor¬ 
poreal objects themselves, which we perceive in the mind and 
retain in the memory, and which excite us to desire the objects. 
It is, however, without any delusive representation of images or 
phantasms that I am wholly certain that I exist, and that I know 
this fact and love it* 

So far as these truths are concerned, I do not at all fear the 
arguments of the Academics when they say, What if you are 
mistaken? For if I am mistaken, I exist. He who does not exist 
clearly cannot be mistaken; and so, if I am mistaken, then, by 
the same token, I exist. And since, if I am mistaken, it is certain 
that 1 exist, how can I be mistaken in supposing that 1 exist? 
Since, therefore, I would have to exist even if I were mistaken, 
it is beyond doubt that I am not mistaken in knowing that I 
exist, And, consequently, neither am I mistaken in knowing that 
I know* For, just as I know that I exist, so also do I know^ that 

I know. And when I love these two things, I add my love to 

them as a third thing, no smaller in esteem than the things that 

1 know. Nor am I mistaken in saying that I love, for I am not 

mistaken in knowing that I love the things that I love. Even if 
those things were false, it would still be true that I loved false 
things; for how could I be rightly reproached for loving false 
things, and rightly forbidden to do so, if it were false that 1 
loved them? Since they are true and certain, however, who doubtsi 
that, when they are loved, the love of them is itself true arid 
certain? Moreover, just as there ts no one who does not w'ish to 
be happy, so is there no one who does not wish to exist; for 
how can anyone be happy if he is nothing? 
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27 Of existence, and the knowledge of it, and the 

love of both 

For some natural reason, indeed, mere existence is so pleasant 
that, tor this -very reason, even those who are miserable do not 
wish fo die. When they are aware of being miserable, they wish 
to have the causes of their misery removed from them, but they 
do noi themselves wish to be removed from those causes. Con¬ 
sider even those who seem to themselves to be completely miser¬ 
able, and who clearly are so; or those who are judged miserable 
by the w'isc, because of their folly; or those who are judged 
miserable because they are poor and destitute by those who 
consider themselves happy because they are not. Suppose some¬ 
one w^ere to grant all these men an immortality in which their 
misery should never end, but with the condition that, if they 
did not wish to remain forever in this same misery, they might 
perish entirely and have no existence of any kind. W^ould they 
not surely jump for joy, and choose to remain miserable forever 
rather than not exist at all? The well-known feeling of such men 
testifies to this. For when they fear to die, and w'ould rather live 
in wretchedness than end it hv death, docs not this show clearlv 
enough how nature flees non-existence? Again, this is why, when 
they know that they are to die, they desire as a great blessing 
that they may he granted the mercy of living a little longer in 
the same misery, and dying a little later. They show^ beyond 
doubt, therefore, wdth what gratitude they would accept even an 
immortality which brought with it no end to their wretchedness. 

What? Do not even all the irrational animals, to whom the 
power of thought is not given, from immense dragons down to 
the smallest worms, all show that they desire to exist, and there¬ 
fore avoid death by every movement that they can make? What? 
Do not the very trees and bushes, even though they cannot avoid 
destruction by means of perceptible movements, all seek to pre¬ 
serve their existence in their own fashion, by putting down roots 
into the earth so that they may draw nourishment from it and 
put forth healthy branches into the air? Finally, even those cor¬ 
poreal objects which have neither sensation nor any seed of life 
nonetheless cither spring upwards or sink downwards or arc 
balanced in the middle, so that they may preserve their existence 
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in that place where they are most able to exist according to their 
nature. 

Again, how greatly human nature loves knowledge, and how 
unwilling it is to be mistaken, can be understood from the fact 
that everj^one prefers to be unhappy and sane rather than joyful 
and mad. And this great and wonderful instinct for know'ledge 
is found in no mortal creatures apart from man. For, though 
some animals are able to regard this world’s light with far sharper 
eyes than w^e have, they cannot attain to that incorporeal light 
with which our mind is somehow irradiated, so that we can 
judge all things rightly. For the more we receive of such light, 
the more able are wc to judge. 

Nevertheless, although they do not have knowledge, there is 
certainly present in non-rational animals something w'hich 
resembles knowledge; whereas other material things are called 
sensible, not because they have senses, but because they are the 
objects of our senses, tn the case of trees, their nourishment and 
generation have some resemblance to sensation. Yet, though they 
and all corporeal things have causes which lie hidden in their 
nature, they do display their forms, which give shape to the 
visible structure of our world, for perception by our senses; and 
so it seems that, even though they themselves cannot know, they 
nonetheless wish to be known. But we perceive these things by 
our bodily senses in such a way that we do not judge them by 
means of those senses. For we have another, and far nobler, 
sense, belonging to the inner man, by which we perceive what 
things are just and what unjust: just by virtue of an intelligible 
idea, unjust by the lack of it. This sense is assisted in its office 
neither by the pupil of the eye, nor by the orifice of the ear, 
nor by the passages of the nostrils, nor by the taste of the palate, 
nor by any bodily touch. By it, I am certain both that I exist, 
and that I know it; and these two certainties I love, and, in the 
same manner, I am certain that I love them. 
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28 Whether we ought to love the love itself with 
which we love our existence and our knowledge of 
it, so that we may come to resemble more closely 
the image of the divine Trinity 

We have said as much as the scope of this work seems to require 
concerning these things; that is, concerning our existence and 
our knowledge of it, and how much they are loved by us, and 
how some semblance of them is found even in the other things 
which are below us, though with a difference. But we have not 
yet spoken of the love with which they are loved, to consider 
whether this love is itself loved. It is loved, however; and the 
proof lies in this: that, when men are rightly loved, what is 
loved in them is love itself. For it is not he who knows what is 
good who is justly called a good man, but he who loves it. Why, 
then, do we not see that we love in ourselves the very love with 
which we love whatever good we love? For there is also a love 
by which that is loved which ought not to be loved; and this is 
a love which a man hates in himself if he loves that by which 
he loves what ought to be loved. For both loves can exist in 
one man; and it is good for a man that the love by which we 
live well should grow, and that the other, by which we live ill, 
should decrease, until the whole of our life is perfectly healed 
and transformed into good. For if we were cattle, should love 
the carnal and sensual life, and this would be our sufficient good; 
and when it was well with us in respect of it, we should seek 
nothing else. Again, if we were trees we could not, of course, 
be moved by the senses to love anything; but we should seem 
to desire, as it were, that by which we might become more 
abundantly and bountifully fruitful. If we were stones or waves 
or wind or flames or anything of that kind, we should, indeed, 
be without both sensation and life, but we should still not lack 
a kind of desire for our owm proper place and order, For the 
w'eight of bodies is, as it w'ere, their love, w'hcther they are 
carried downwards by gravity or upwards by their lightness. For 
the body is carried by its weight wherever it is carried, just as 
the soul is carried by its love, 

We, however, arc men^ created in the image of our Creator, 
Whose eternity is true and Whose truth is eternal, Whose love 
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is eternal and true, and Who is Himself the eternal, true and 
beloved Trinity, in Whom there is neither confusion nor separ¬ 
ateness. As we run over all the works which He has miraculously 
established, let us consider His footprints, as it were, more deeply 
impressed in one place and more lightly in another, but distinct 
even in those things which are below us. For such things could 
not exist in any way, or be contained in any shape, or desire or 
sustain anv order, had thev not been made bv Him Who 
supremely is, and Who is supremely wdsc and supremely good. 
Contemplating His image in ourselves, therefore, let us, like that 
younger son of the Gospel, come to ourselves, and arise and 
return to Him Whom w’e had forsaken by our sin/'^ In Him, 
our being will have no death, our knowledge will have no error, 
and our love will know^ no cheek. In our present state, we believe 
that we possess these three things - being, knowledge and love - 
not on the testimony of others, but because w'e ourselves are 
aware of their presence, and because we discern them wdth our 
own most truthful inner vision. We cannot, however, know' of 
ourselves ho^v long they will continue, or whether they will ever 
cease, and what will be the outcome of their good or bad use. 
Hence, we seek the testimony of others, if we do not already 
have it. But we shall speak more carefully, not here, but later, 
of the faith which we should beyond doubt place in such testi¬ 
mony.'^^ 

In this book, then, with God’s help, let us proceed, as we 
have begun, to speak of the City of God, not as a pilgrim in 
this mortal life, but as forever immortal in heaven. Let us, that 
is, speak of the holy angels who cleave to God, who have never 
forsaken Him and w'ho never will. As I have already said, God 
made a separation at the beginning between these and those 
others who forsook the light eternal and became darkness. 


Luke 15*11 ft. 
** Bk XX11,22, 
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29 Of the knowledge by which the holy angels 
know the Trinity in its very Godhood, and by 
which they see the causes of God’s works in the 
design of the Maker, before they see thern in His 

works 

Thost holy angels learn to know God not by the sound of words, 
but by the very presence of the immutable Truth: that is, of 
His only-begotten Word. And they know this Word Himself, 
and the Father, and the Holy Spirit; and they know that this 
Trinity is indivisible, and that the persons in it are of one 
substance, and that there are not three Gods, but one God, And 
they know all this in such a way that it is better understood by 
them than we are by ourselves. Again, they know' every created 
being not in itself, but in this better way: that is, in the wisdom 
of God, as if in the design by which it was created. And, by 
the same token, they know themselves better in God than in 
themselves, even though they also know themselves as they are 
in themselves, For they were made, and are different from Him 
Who made them. In Him, therefore, they have, as it were, a 
daylight knowledge, whereas in themselves, they have a twilight 
knowledge, as we have said before.^*' 

For there is a great difference between knowing something in 
the form according to which it was made, and knowing it as it 
is in itself. For example, straight lines and accurate geometrical 
figures are known in one way when conceived by the intellect, 
and in another when drawn in the dust. Justice, too, is known 
in one way in the realm of immutable truth, and in another in 
the mind of the just man. And so it is with all other things: for 
example, the firmament between the waters above and those 
beneath, which was called heaven; the gathering together of the 
waters beneath, and the laying bare of the dry land, and the 
bringing forth of plants and trees; the establishing of the sun, 
moon and stars; and the emergence of the animals out of the 
waters, birds and fish, and the monsters of the deep; and of 
everything that walks or creeps upon the earth, and of man 
himself, who excels all that is on the earth. All these things are 
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known in one way by the angels in the Word of God, where 
they see the immutable and abiding causes and reasons according 
to which they were made; and in another w'ay in themselves. In 
the former^ they know them more clearly; in the latter, their 
knowledge is more obscure, and merely of the works themselves 
rather than their design. Yet, w^hen these works are referred to 
the praise and veneration of the Creator Himself, it is as if dawn 
has broken in the minds of those who contemplate them. 

30 Of the perfection of the number six, the first 
number which is the sum of its own parts 

It is recorded that these works were completed in six days, the 
same "day’ being repeated six times, because six is a perfect 
number.™ It is not that any interval of time was necessary to 
God, as if He could not create all things simultaneously, which 
would then mark the course of time by the movements approp¬ 
riate to them, Rather, the number six is used to signify the 
perfection of God's works. For the number six is the first number 
which is composed of its own parts: that is, of its sixth, third 
and half, which are one, two and three, and which make a total 
of six. In a number considered in this way, those are said to be 
its parts which divide it exactly, as a half, a third, a quarter, or 
a fraction with any denominator. Thus, four is, in a sense, a 
part of nine, but it cannot be called a part in our present sense. 
One can, however, because it is a ninth; and three can, because 
it is a third. But these two parts added together - that is, the 
ninth and the third, or one and three - do not by any means 
make up the whole sum of nine. So also, in the number ten, 
four is a part in a sense, but it cannot be called a part in our 
sense. One can, however, because it is a tenth; and it has a fifth, 
which is two; and it has a half, which is five. But these three 
parts, a tenth, a fifth, a half, or one, two and five, added together, 
do not make ten; for they make eight. On the other hand, the 
parts of the number twelve, when added together, are greater 
than the whole. For it has a twelfth, which is one; a sixth, which 
is two; a quarter, which is three; a third, which is four; and a 

^ Cf, Augustine, De gen ad 4,2^, 4,37; Jnn., 4,7, 
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half, which is six. But one, two, three^ four and six make not twelve, 
but more: to w it, sixteen* I have thought it appropriate to call these 
things briefly to mind here in order to demonstrate the perfection of 
the number six, which is, as T have said, the first number to be exactly 
made up of the sum of its parts; and in this number of days God fin¬ 
ished His work. We must not overlook the science of number, there¬ 
fore, which, in many passages of Holy Scripture, is found to be of 
great value to the diligent student* Not without reason is it said in 
praise of God, ‘Thou has ordered all things in number, and measure, 
and weight.’^’ 

31 Of the seventh day, on which completeness and 

rest are celebrated 

On the seventh day - that is, on the seventh repetition of the same 
day; for the number seven is also perfect, though for a different 
reason — God’s rest is introduced, and, for this reason, we first hear 
that this day is hallowed. God, then, did not wish to hallow this day 
by any of His works, but by His rest* This day has no evening, because 
God’s rest is not a created thing. It is not known in one way in the 
Word of God, and in another as it is in itself; and so it does not give 
rise to a twofold knowledge; to, as it were, a daylight knowledge and a 
twilight knowledge. 

Certainly, much could be said concerning the perfection of the 
number seven; but this book is already too long, and I shall seem, 
I fear, to be taking every opportunity to display my little bit of 
knowledge with more vanity than profit. I must, therefore, speak 
with moderation and seriousness, kst, in saying too much of ‘num¬ 
ber’, I be thought to neglect ‘weight’ and ‘measure’. Suffice it to 
say, then, that three is the first whole number that is odd, four the 
first that is even, and that seven is composed of these two. For this 
reason, it is often used to indicate a universality, as in the verse: ‘A 
just man falleth seven times, and riseth up again.What is meant 
here is that, no matter how many times he may fall, he will not 
perish (although this is meant to be understood not of sins, but of 
those tribulations which conduce to humility). Again, ‘Seven times 

Wisd. 11)21; cf, Bk xvn,4; !(x,5; 7, 

'' Prov, 24,j6. 
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a. day will I praise thee’^^ is elsewhere expressed in a difTfcrcnt way 
as, 1 Will bless the Lord at all rimes.And many sueh instances 
are found in the divine authorities, in which, as I have said, the 
number seven is commonly used to indicate a universality of appli¬ 
cation. For this reason, the same number is often used to signify 
the Holy Spirit,of Whom the Lord says, ‘He will guide you into 
all truth."* In this number is God's rest, the rest that we find in 
Him. For rest is in the whole, that is, in perfect fullness, while in 
the part there is toil This is why we toil for as long as we know' 
only in part; ^but when that which is perfect is come, then that 
which is in part shall be done away'/^ Thus it is that wc toil even 
when we search into the Scriptures themselves. But the holy angels, 
for whose fellowship and assembly we sigh during this most toil¬ 
some pilgrimage, have perfect facility of knowledge and felicity of 
rest; for they already possess their eternal home. It is without diffi¬ 
culty that they help us; for the movements of spirits, being pure 
and free, are not toilsome. 


32 Of the opinion of those who wish to say that the 
angels were created before the world 

It may be, however, that someone will contend with us here and 
say that the holy angels are not meant when it is written, Tet there 
be light, and there was light.' Perhaps he will believe or teach that 
some corporeal light was first made then, but that the angels were 
made not only before the firmament between the waters was created 
and called ‘heaven’, but also before the time spoken of in the words, 
‘In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth.’ Perhaps 
he will suppose that the words ‘In the beginning’ do not mean that 
nothing had yet been made ^ for the angels had already been made - 
but chat God made all things ‘in His Wisdom’ or by His Word, 
Who is called ‘the Beginning’ in Scripture. For example, in the 
Gospel, when the Jews asked Him who He was, He Himself replied 
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ihai He was ‘the Beginning’. I shall not say anything against this 
view, ehiefiy because it gives me great delight to see the Trinity 
celebrated at the very beginning of the holy Book of Genesis, For, 
having said, Tn the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth’, bv which wc mav understand that the Father made them in 
the Son (as the psalm attests, where we read, ‘How manifold are 
Thy works, O Lord! in Wisdom hast Thou made them all’),'*^ a 
iittie afterwards Scripture most aptly makes mention of the Holy 
Spirit also. For we are told w'hat kind of earth God first made, or 
what the mass or matter was which God had provided, under the 
name of‘heaven and earth’, for the future construction of the world; 
and this is described in the additional words, ‘And the earth was 
without form, and void; and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep/ Then, in order to complete the account of the Trinity, it 
says, the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters.’ 

Let each interpret these w'ords as he will, then, For they are so pro¬ 
found that they can give rise to many different opinions which arc not 
at odds with the rule of faith; and this is a challenge to the intellects 
of those who read them. Let no one doubt, however, that the holy 
angels in their sublime abodes, though not, indeed, co-etemal with 
God, are nonetheless secure and certain of their eternal and true fel¬ 
icity. It is to their fellowship that the Lord teaches that His little ones 
belong. Not only does He say, ‘They shall be equal to the angels of 
God’;^^ but He also shows what manner of contemplation the angels 
themselves enjoy, when He says: Take heed that ye despise not one 
of these little ones: for I say unto you, that in heaven their angels do 
always behold the face of my Father which is in heaven.’^' 

33 Of the two different and disparate companies of 
angels, which it is not inappropriate to understand as 
being signified by the names light and darkness 

But certain angels sinned, and were thrust dow'n to the lowest 
depths of this world, where they are, as it were, imprisoned until 

John 8,25; cf. Bk ^,24 and n. 84. 
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their final damnation on the day of judgment. The apostle Peter 
shows this most dearly, saying that ‘God spared not the angels that 
sinned, but cast them down to hell, and delivered them into chains 
of darkness to be reserved unto judgment.Who, then, can doubt 
that God, either in foreknowledge or in act, made a division between 
these and the rest? And w'^ho will deny that the rest are justly called 
^light’? For even we, who, as yet, live by faith, w^hn hope for, but 
do not yet enjoy, equality w'ith them, are already called ‘light’ by 
the apostle: ‘For ye were sometimes darkness, but now' are ye light 
in the Lord.’^^ As for the apostate angels, however: all who under¬ 
stand or believe them to be worse than unbelieving men will cer¬ 
tainly know that they are most appropriately named ‘darkness’. 
Thus, even if another kind of light is to be understood in that 
passage of the Boot of Genesis w'here it is said, ‘God said, Let there 
be light, and there was light’; and even if another kind of darkness 
is signified where it is written that ‘God divided the light from 
the darkness’: we, nonetheless, understand by these words the two 
companies of angels. The one company enjoys God; the other is 
swollen with pride. To the one, it is said, ‘Praise ye Him, all His 
angels’;*^ but the prince of the other says, ‘All these things will I 
give Thee if Thou wilt fall down and worship The one burns 
with the holy love of God; the other smoulders with the impure 
love of glory. And since, as it is written, ‘God resisteth the proud, 
but giveth grace unto the humble’,we may say that the one com¬ 
pany has its habitation in the heaven of heavens, but the other is 
cast down from thence, and rages in the lower heaven of the air. 
The one is tranquil in the light of godliness, the other turbulent 
with dark desires; the one, at God’s command, brings merciful aid 
and just vengeance, but the other, in its pride, seethes with the 
desire to subdue and hurt. The one is the minister of God’s good¬ 
ness to the utmost of its will, whereas the other is restrained by 
God’s power from the harm that it longs to do. The good angels 
make sport of the fallen ones when the latter do good inadvertently 
by their persecutions; and the fallen angels envy the good when the 
good gather in their pilgrims, 

i Pet. 2,4. 

F,ph. 5,8. 
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Matt. 4,g. 

james 4,6; i Pet, 5,5. 
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Of these two disparate and contrasted companies of angels, 
then, the one is both good by nature and righteous in will, 
whereas the other, though naturally good, is perverse in will. 
They are declared to be such by other and more explicit testi¬ 
monies of Divine Scripture; and 1 believe also that they are 
signified by the words ‘light’ and ‘darkness’ in the Book of 
Genesis, Even if the writer of the passage in question perhaps 
had a different meaning in mind, our consideration of his obscur¬ 
ity has not been without its uses. For, even if we have been 
unable to discover the true intentions of the author of that book, 
we have nonetheless not departed from the rule of faith, which 
is sufficiently known to the faithful from other writings of equal 
authority. For even if it is of the material works of God that 
our author speaks, these do beyond doubt bear no small resem¬ 
blance to spiritual things; and so the apostle says, 'Ye are all the 
children of light, and the children of the day: we are not of the 
night, nor of darkness,’*^ 

If, on the other hand, the intention of the author of Genesis 
was what we have suggested, then our purpose in undertaking this 
discussion is now perfectly fulfilled. In other words, we may now 
believe that this man of God, a man of such outstanding and divine 
wisdom - or, rather, the Spirit of God speaking through him - did 
not, in recording the works of God, all of which, he says, were 
perfected by the sixth day, omit to mention the angels. When it is 
written, ‘In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth’, 
the angels are included in the words, in the beginning’. This is so 
either because God made them before anything else; or, as it seems 
more proper to understand, they are included in the words ‘in the 
beginning' because He made them in the only-begotten Word. 
Under the names ‘heaven’ and ‘earth’, the whole of creation is signi¬ 
fied, either divided into the spiritual and the material (which is the 
more credible explanation), or divided into the two great parts of 
the world in which all created things are contained. In either case, 
the creation is first presented as a whole, and then its parts are set 
forth according to the mystic number of the days. 
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34 Of the belief held by certain persons that the 
angels are signified by the division of the waters 
made when the firmament was established; and also 
of the view held by others that the w^aters were not 

created 

There are some, however, who suppose that the angelic hosts arc 
in some way signified by the name ‘waters’, and that this is what is 
meant by, ‘Let there be a firmament in the midst of the waters,’ 
On this account^ the waters above the firmament are taken to signify 
the angels, and those below are understood to mean either the vis^ 
ibie waters, or the multitude of wicked angels, or the nations of all 
mankind. If this is so, then, no mention is made in this passage of 
when the angels were created, but only of when they were separ¬ 
ated. There are some, however, who, in their most perverse and 
ungodly folly, deny that the waters were made by God, because 
nowhere is it written, ‘God said. Let there be waters.’ With similar 
folly they might say the same of the earth; for now'here do we read, 
‘God said, Let there be earth.’ But it is, they say, written that ‘In 
the beginning God created the heaven and the earth.’ And we say 
to them that this must be understood to include water. For, as the 
psalm says, ‘the sea is His, and He made it; and His hands formed 
the dry land’.*'" 

Those w^ho would understand the phrase ‘the w-aters above the 
firmament’ to mean the angels, however, do so because they are 
troubled by the weight of the elements; for they consider that the 
waters, because of their natural fluidity and weight, could not be 
set in the upper parts of the world. According to this reasoning, 
however, if they could make a man, they would not put in his head 
any of that moisture which the Greeks call ‘phlegm’, and which 
corresponds to water among the elements of our body.®’^ According 
to the work of God, it is most appropriate for the head to be the 
seat of phlegm; but, according to those who weigh out the elements, 
this is absurd: so much so that, if we did not already know it, and 
if it had been written in the Book of Genesis that God had put a 
moist and cold - and therefore a heavy - humour in the higher 

PsaJm 
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parts of the human body, they still would by no means believe it. 
Even if they were prevailed upon to do so by the authority of the 
Scriptures, they would maintain that something else must be meant 
by the words in question. 

But if we were diligently to scrutinise and discuss all that is writ- 
ten in that divine book which deals with the creation of the world, 
we should have to say many things, and we should wander very' far 
from the purpose for which our present work was undertaken, 
Since, then, we have now sufficiently discussed these two distinct 
and contrasted societies of angels, in which the origin of the two 
human communities of which we presently Intend to speak is also 
found, let us now at last bring this book to 3 close. 
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r That both good and bad angels have only one 

nature 

Having in the foregoing book seen how the two cities began among 
the angels, we must now speak of the creation of man, and show 
how the cities took their rise so far as regards the race of rational 
mortals. Before we do this, however, I see that I must first make 
certain remarks concerning the angels, by way of demonstrating, as 
far as 1 can, that it is not improper or inconsistent to speak of a 
society consisting of both men and angels. For we may properly 
speak not of four cities or societies - that is, two of angels and two 
more of men - but rather of two in all, one composed of the good 
angels and men together, and the other of the wicked. 

It is not permissible for us to dotibt that the contrasting appetites 
of the good and bad angels have arisen not from a difference in 
their nature and origin - for God, the good Author and Creator of 
all substances, created them both - but from a difference in their 
wills and desires. For some remained constant in cleaving to that 
which was the common good of them all: that is, to God Himself, 
and His eternity, truth and love. Others, however, delighting in 
their own power, and supposing that they could be their own good, 
fell from that higher and blessed good which was common to them 
all and embraced a private good of their ow^n. They preferred the 
elation of pride to the loftiest dignity of eternity; the sharpness of 
vanity to the most certain truth; zeal for selfish ends to the uniting 
force of love. They became proud, false and envious. 

The cause, therefore, of the blessedness of the good angels is 
their cleaving to God; so too, the cause of the misery' of the wicked 
angels is to be found in the opposite, that is, in their not cleaving to 
God. When, therefore, it is asked why the good angels are blessed, it 
is rightly answered: because they cleave to God. And when it is 
asked why the wicked angels are miserable, it is rightly answered: 
because they do not cleave to God. For there is no other good apart 

from God by which the rational or intellectual creature is made 
blessed. 

Certainly, not every^ creature is capable of being blessed; for ani¬ 
mats, trees, stones, and things of that kind do not have the ability 
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or capacity to be so. Those creatures which are capable of being 
blessed, however, do not attain blessedness by themselves, being 
created out of nothing, bur receive it from Him by Whom they 
were created. For their blessedness consists in the possession of that 
whose loss makes them miserable. Only He, then, Who is blessed 
not in another, but in His own good self, cannot be miserable, 
because only He cannot lose Himself 

We say, then, that there is no immutable good apart from the 
one, true, blessed God; and that the things which He has made are 
indeed good, because they come from Him, but are nonetheless 
mutable, because made not out of Him, but out of nothing. 
Although, therefore, they are not the supreme good - for God is a 
greater good than they are — those mutable things which can cleave 
to the immutable good, and so be blessed, are nonetheless great 
goods. And so completely is He their good that, without Him, they 
are necessarily miserable. 

Those things in the created universe which are not capable of 
blessedness are not, however, better merely because they cannot be 
miserable. For it cannot be said that the other members of the body 
are superior to the eyes because they cannot be blind. But just as 
the sentient nature, even when it suffers pain, is superior to that of 
a stone which cannot suffer pain, so the rational nature is more 
excellent even when it is miserable than is that from which reason 
or sensation is absent, and which can therefore experience no 
misery. Since this is so, then, it is clearly a fault in such a rational 
nature if it does not cleave to God, For it has been created with an 
excellence such that, though mutable in itself, it can nonetheless 
achieve its blessedness by cleaving to the immutable Good, the 
supreme God; nor is its need satisfied unless it can be perfectly 
blessed, for which purpose only God suffices. 

Moreover, every fault injures the nature in which it occurs, and 
is for this reason contrary to that nature. The nature which cleaves 
to God, therefore, differs from those which do not, not by its 
nature, but by its fault, Yet by this very fault the nature itself is 
shown to be exceedingly great and greatly worthy to be praised. 
For, beyond doubt, when its fault is rightly condemned, the nature 
itself is thereby praised: we rightly condemn a fault precisely 
because it dishonours a praiseworthy nature. For example, when we 
say that blindness is a defect of the eyes, we show that sight belongs 
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to the nature of the eyes. Again, when we say that deafness is a 
defeet of the cars, we demonstrate that hearing belongs to their 
nature* So, then: when we say that it is a fault of the angelic creature 
if it does not cleave to God, we thereby declare most plainly that it 
belongs to its nature to cleave to God* And who can worthily con¬ 
ceive or express how great a joy it is to cleave to God: to live in 
Him, to draw wisdom from Him, to rejoice in Him, and to enjoy 
so great a good without death, without error and without grief? 
Thus, since every fault does injury to the nature whose fault it is, 
the fault of the wicked angels in not cleaving to God is itself enough 
to show that God created them with a nature so good that it is an 
injury to it not to be with God* 

2 That there is no being contrary to God, for that 
which is wholly opposite to Him Who supremely 
and always is, is seen to be not-being 

Let these remarks dissuade anyone from supposing, then, when we 
speak of the apostate angels, that they could have received another 
nature as from some different first cause, and not from God* But 
we shall more readily and easily avoid the great impiety of this error 
to the extent that we are able fully to understand what God said 
through the agency of the angel when he sent Moses to the children 
of Israel: i am that I am."' 

For God is the Supreme Being - that is, He supremely /V; and 
He is therefore immutable* He gave being to the things that He 
created from nothing, then, but not a supreme being like His own. 
To some He gave being more fully, and to others he gave it in a 
more restricted way; and so he arranged natural entities according 
to their degrees of being, (Just as the word ‘wisdom" [sapientia] 
comes from ‘to be wise" [sap€re\ so from ‘to be" comes ‘being" 
a new word, indeed, which was not used in the Latin 
speech of old,^ but which has come into use in our own day so that 
our language should not lack a word for what the Greeks call itusta\ 
for this is expressed very exactly by essentia,) To that Nature which 
supremely is, therefore, and by Whom all else that is was made, no 

^ Exod, 3^14, 

^ Cf. Seneca, Epkt, 58,6; Quintilian, Imt. oral.,, 
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nature is contrary save that which is not; for that which is contrary 
to what is, is not-being. And so there is no being contrary to God, 
the Supreme Being, and the Author of all beings of whatever kind. 


3 That God^s enemies are so not by nature, but by 
their contrariety of will, which, because it injures 
them, injures a good nature; for if a vice does not 

injure, it is not a vice 

God’s enemies are so called in the Scriptures not by nature, but 
because they oppose His authority’ by their vice. They have no 
power to injure Him, but only themselves; for they arc His enemies 
not because of their power to harm Him, but because of their will to 
resist Him. For God is immutable, and in every w'ay incorruptible. 
Therefore, the vice by which those who are called God’s enemies 
resist Him is an evil not to God, but to themselves; and it is an evil 
to them simply because it corrupts the good of their nature. It is 
not nature, therefore, which is contrary to God, but vice. For that 
which is evil is contrary to the good; and who will deny that God 
is the supreme good? Vice, therefore, is contrary to God, as evil is 
to good. 

Moreover, the nature that it vitiates is good, and it is therefore 
contrary to this good also. But while it is contrary to God only as 
evil is to good, it is contrary to the nature that it vitiates, not only 
as evil, but also as harmful. For no evils are harmful to God, but 
only to natures which are mutable and corruptible even though, as 
the vices themselves attest, they were originally good; for, if they 
were not good, the vices could not injure them.^ For how do they 
injure them other than by taking away their wholeness, beauty, 
wellbeing, virtue and whatever other natural good which is charac¬ 
teristically removed or diminished by vice? But if good were entirely 
absent, there could be no removal of it, and therefore no vice; for 
there cannot be a vice which does no harm. And so we gather from 
this that, though vice cannot injure the Immutable Good, it can 
nonetheless injure only that which is good; for it does not exist 
where it does not do injury. We can, therefore, say this; that vice 


^ Cf. Augustine, Eni:hmdMn^ 4. 
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cannot exist in the Supreme Good, but it can only exist in some 
good- 

In some cases, therefore, there can exist things which are wholly 
good; but there can never be things which are wholly evil. For even 
those natures w'hich have been vitiated by the rise of an evil will 
are indeed evil insofar as they arc vitiated, but they are good insofar 
as they are natures. Also, when a vitiated nature is punished, there 
is, in addition to the good that it has in being a nature, the further 
good of its not being unpunished. For its punishment is just, and 
everything just is beyond doubt a good. For no one suffers punish¬ 
ment for faults of nature, but for vices of the will; for even the vice 
which has come to seem natural because strengthened by habit or 
because it has taken an undue hold derives its origin from the will. 
For we are here speaking of the vices of a natural creature whose 
mind is capable of possessing the light of reason by which the right¬ 
eous is distinguished from the unrighteous. 

4 Of the nature of things which are non rational and 
which lack life; which, in their own kind and order, 
are not at odds with the beauty of the universe 

It is, however, ridiculous to condemn as vices the faults of beasts 
and trees and other mutable and mortal things which entirely Jack 
intellect or sensation or life, even if those faults should corrupt their 
perishable nature. For these creatures, at their Creator's will, have 
received a mode of existence which fits them, as they pass away and 
give place to others, to bring about the lowest form of beauty; the 
beauty of the seasons, which, in its own place, is a harmonious part 
of this world. For, though earthly things were not intended to be 
coequal with heavenly things, it v^ould still not be fining for the 
universe to Jack these things altogether, even though heavenly 
things are better. Accordingly, in those places where such things 
properly belong, some arise as others pass away, the less succumb 
to the greater, and the things that are overcome are transformed 
into the qualities of those that overcome; and this is the appointed 
order of transitory things. We take no delight in the beauty of this 
order, because, being ourselves only parts of it, woven into it by 
virtue of our mortal condition, we cannot perceive that those par¬ 
ticular aspects which offend us are blended aptly and fittingly 
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enough into the whole. This is whj, in those circumstances where 
we are less able to perceive it for ourselves, we are most rightly 
instructed to have faith in the Creator’s providence, lest, ir the 
temerity of human rashness, we dare to find any fault with the work 
of so great a Maker. 

If we give the matter prudent attention, however, we shall see 
that even the faults of earthly things, which are neither acts of will 
nor punishments, speak in favour of their original natures, and for 
the same reason; that there is none of them which does not have 
God as its Author and Creator. For it is that which pleases us in 
their natures that we are displeased to see taken away by some fault. 
This may not be so in cases where even the natures themselves 
displease men, as often happens when such natures become harmful 
to men. For then men consider them not in themselves, but only 
with reference to their utility, as with those creatures whose swarms 
smote the pride of the Egyptians.In this sense, however, it is poss¬ 
ible for men to rail even against the sun; for certain offenders or 
debtors who do not pay their debts are sentenced by the judges to 
be pegged out in the sun. It is not with respect to our comfort or 
discomfort, then, but with respect to their own nature, that created 
things give glory to their Maker.^ Thus, even the nature of the 
eternal fire is without doubt worthy of praise, even though it will 
be the punishment of the ungodly when they are damned. For what 
is more beautiful than a flaming, blazing, shining fire? And what is 
more useful than fire for w'arming, reviving and cooking, even 
though nothing is more destructive when burning and consuming? 
We find, then, that the same thing is hurtful when applied in one 
way, but most beneficial when proper use is made of it. For who 
can find words sufficient to explain its usefulness throughout the 
whole world? 

We must not listen, then, to those who praise the light of fire but 
condemn its heat: that is, wfio consider it not according to its natu¬ 
ral force, but according to their own comfort or discomfort. For 
they wish to see, but not to burn; and they do not notice that the 
very^ light which is indeed so pleasing nj them injures weak eyes by 
its unsuitability-; and that in that heat which displeases them so 
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much not a few animals find the conditions appropriate to a healthy 
life.‘ 


5 That God is praised in every species and kind of 

nature 

AJl natures, then, simply because they exist and therefore have a 
species of their own, a kind of their own, and a certain peace of their 
own, are certainly good,^ And when they are where they should be 
according to the order of their nature, they preserve their own being 
according to the measure in which they have received it. And those 
things which have not received an eternal being are changed, for 
better or worse, so as to serve the purposes and motions of those 
things under which the Creator’s law has placed them. Thus, they 
tend in the scheme of divine providence to that end which is 
embraced in the principle of the government of the universe; and 
even when the corruption of mutable and mortal things brings them 
to complete annihilation, it does not, merely by causing them not 
to be, prevent them from bringing about the effects proper to them. 
This being so, then, God, Who supremely is, and Who therefore 
made every being which does not exist supremely (for no being that 
was made out of nothing could be His equal: or, indeed, exist at all, 
had He not made it), is not to be reproached with the faults which 
trouble us. Rather, He is to be praised when we contemplate all the 
natures which He has made. 


6 What is the cause of the blessedness of the good 
angels, and what is the cause of the misery of the 

wicked angels 

The truest cause of the blessedness of the good angels, then, is that 
they cleave to Him Who supremely is. And if we seek the cause of 
the misery of the wicked angels, it rightly occurs to us that they are 
miserable because they have forsaken Him WTio supremely is, and 
have turned to themselves, who have no such supreme existence. 

" Cf Pliny, 10,67; Aristotle, Hist, anittiai., c.ig. 

Cf. Bk XU, i2f. 
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And what else is their fault called than pride? For ‘pride is the 
beginning of sin’.® They refused^ then, to husband their strength 
for God; and, since they could have a greater measure of being 
only by cleaving to Him Who supremely is, therefore, by preferring 
themselves, they preferred that which has a less perfect degree of 
being. This was their first defect and their first failing, and the first 
flaw in their nature, which was created not, indeed, with a supreme 
existence of its own, but nonetheless capable of possessing blessed¬ 
ness in the enjoyment of Him Who supremely is* For, by forsaking 
Him, their nature became not, indeed, no nature at all, but a nature 
with a less perfect degree of being, and therefore miserable. 

Moreover, if we seek an efficient cause of the evtl will of the 
wicked angels, we shall find none. For what is it that makes the will 
evil, when it is the will itself that makes an action evil? Thus, an 
evil will is the efficient cause of evil action, but nothing is the 
efficient cause of an evil wilk For if anything is the cause, this thing 
itself either has a will or has not* If it has, the will is either good or 
evil. If it is good, who is so foolish as to say that a good will makes 
a will evil? For, in this case, a good will would be the cause of sin, 
and we cannot believe anything more absurd than this. On the other 
hand, if this thing which is supposed to make the will evil has an 
evil will itself, I now enquire what made it so; and, to set some limit 
to our enquiry, 1 ask* What made the first evil will evil? For a will 
which has itself been made evil bv an evil will is not the first evil 
will* Rather, the first evil will is that which was made evil by no 
other. For if it were preceded by that which made it evil, that will 
was first which made the other evil* But if the response comes, 
‘Nothing made it evil; it was always evil’, I then ask: has it been 
existing in some nature? For, if not, then it simply did not exist at 
all. But if it did exist in some nature, then it flawed and corrupted 
it and harmed it, and thus deprived it of good. 

An evil will, therefore, could not exist in an evil nature, but in a 
nature good but nonetheless mutable, which this fault could injure. 
For if it did no injury, it was certainly no fault; and, consequently, 
the will in which it existed L^ld not be called evil. Further, if it 
did injury, it did injury, surely, by taking away or diminishing good. 

* Eccliis. 10,13, 
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And therefore there could not have been from all eternity an evil 
will in that thing in which there had originally been a natural good, 
which the evil will was able to diminish by injuring it, 

Tf, then, it did not exist from all eternity, who, I ask, made it? 
The only thing remaining for us to say is that something made the 
will evil which had no will of its own. I ask, then, whether this 
something was superior, inferior, or equal to the will. If superior, 
then it was better; in which case, how has it no will, and not, rather, 
a good will? So too if it were equal; for as long as two things each 
have an equally good will, the one cannot produce in the other an 
evil will. What remains, then, is that the will of the angelic nature, 
w'hen it first sinned, was made evil by some inferior thing with no 
will of its own. But that thing, even if it is the basest and lowest of 
earthly things, is beyond doubt good in itself, because it is a nature 
and being with a form and species of its own in its own kind and 
order. How, therefore, can a good thing be the efficient cause of an 
evil will? How, i say, can good be the cause of evil? For when the 
will relinquishes that which is superior to itself and turns to that 
which is inferior, it becomes evil not because that towards which it 
turns is evil, but because the turning itself is evil. The inferior 
thing, then, did not make the will evil; rather, the will made itself 
evil by wickedly and inordinately desiring the inferior thing. 

Suppose there to be two men, similar in the temperament of their 
soul and body. Both of them see the beauty of another person's 
body; but one of them is moved to desire ro enjoy ft unlawfully, 
whereas the other remains steadfast in the chastity of his will. What, 
do we suppose, causes there to be an evil will in the one but not in 
the other? What produces it in the man in whom it is produced? 
Not the body's beauty, for that was exhibited to eyes of both, yet 
did not produce an evil will in both. Did the flesh of the one cause 
the desire as he looked? Why, then, did not the flesh of the other? 
Or was it the soul? But why not the soul of both? - for we are 
taking it for granted that both were similar in the temperament of 
their soul and body. Perhaps we should say that the one was 
tempted by the hidden prompting of an evil spirit. Even in this 
case, however, would it not be by his own will that he consented to 
such prompting and to any persuasion whatsoever? 

What, then, we ask, was the cause of this evil will which wel’ 
corned the persuasion to do evil? Now, in order to remove this 
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impediment to our present enquit}, let us suppose that both men 
are subjected to rhe same temptation, and that the one succumbs 
and consents to it whereas the other remains the same as he was. 
What else appears here than that the one is willing, and the other 
unwilling, to lapse from chastity? And what causes this but their 
own wills, given that the temperament of the body and soul of each 
person is the same? The same beauty was equally present m the 
eyes of both; the same hidden temptation assailed both equally. No 
matter how thoroughly we examine the matter, therefore, we can 
discover nothing w^hich caused the particular will of one of them to 
be evil. For if we say that the man himself made his own will evil, 
what was this man before his will became evil but a good nature 
whose Author is God, the immutable Good? We have here two men 
who, before they saw and were tempted, were alike in body and 
soul, and of whom one consented to the Tempter who persuaded 
him, whereas the other did not consent, to make unlawful use of a 
beautiful body W'hich was equally present to the vision of both. If, 
therefore, anyone says of the man who succumbed to temptation 
that he made his own will evil, even though he was certainly good 
before his will became evil, let us ask why the man did this; w^as it 
because he is a natural creature, or because he was made out of 
nothing? We shall find that the evil will arises not from the fact that 
the man is a natural creature, but from the fact that he is a natural 
creature made out of nothing. For if a natural creature itself is the 
cause of an evil will, what else are we compelled to say than that an 
evil is made by some good, and that good is the cause of evi]? For, 
in such a case, a will is made evil by a natural creature that is good. 
And how can it be that a natural creature, good even though 
mutable, should produce any evil before his whll has become evil; 
that is, should produce the evil will itself? 

7 That we should not seek an efficient cause of an 

evil will 

Let no one, then, seek an efficient cause of an evil will. For its cause 
is not efficient, but deficient, because the evil will itself is not an 
effect of something, but a defect. For to defect from that which 
supremely is, to that which has a less perfect degree of being; this 
Is what it is to begin to have an evil will, Now to seek the causes of 
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these defections, which arc, as 1 have said, not efficient causes, but 
deficient, is like wishing to see darkness or hear silence. Both of 
these are known to us, the former by means of the eye and the latter 
by the ear: not, however, by their appearance, but by their lack of 
any appearance. Let no one, then, seek to know^ from me W'hat I 
know that I do not know; unless, perhaps, he wishes to learn how 
not to know' that which we should know cannot be known. For 
those things which are know^n not by their appearance, but by their 
lack (d it, are known (if the matter can be expressed and understood 
in this way) only by not knowing them; and so our knowledge of 
them is itself a kind of not-knowing. For when the bodily eye runs 
its ga/e over corporeal objects, it sees darkness only where it begins 
not to see. So also, no other sense but the ear alone can perceive 
silence; yet silence is perceived in no other way than by not hearing. 
Thus, too, our mind perceives intelligible forms by understanding 
them; but when they are deficient, it knows them by not knowing 
them; for ‘who can understand his failings?^*^ 


8 Of the perverse love by which the will fell away 
from the immutable to the mutable good 

This I know: that the nature of God cannot ever, anywhere or in 
any way, be defective, whereas natures made out of nothing can be. 
As to these natures, however: the more they have being, and the 
more good they do - the more, that is, they effect - the more they 
have efficient causes. On the other hand, insofar as they lack being, 
and for this reason do evil - for what, in this case, do they achieve 
but emptiness? - they have deficient causes. And I know also that, 
w^here the will becomes evil, this evil would not arise in it if the 
will itself wxre unwilling; and its defects are therefore justly pun¬ 
ished, because they are not necessary, but voluntary. For the defec¬ 
tions of the will are not tow^ards evil things, but are themselves evil: 
that IS, they arc not defections towards things which are evil by 
nature and in themselves; rather, it is the defection of the will itself 
which is evil, because against the order of nature. Tt is a turning 

away from that which has supreme being and towards that which 
has less. 
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Thus, avarice is not the fault of gold, but of the man who loves 
gold perversely, and who therefore neglects righteousness, which 
ought to be held in incomparably higher esteem than gold. Again, 
luxury is not the fault of beautiful and pleasant objects, but of the 
soul that loves bodily pleasures perversely and therefore neglects 
that temperance by which we are drawn tow^ards objects more 
beautiful in their spirituality, and more delightful because they 
cannot perish. Again, boastfulness is not the fault of human praise, 
hut of the soul that perversely loves the praise of men while disre¬ 
garding the testimony of conscience.'^ Nor is pride the fault of him 
who gives powder, or of power itself, but of the soul w’hich perversely 
loves its OW'D power, and despises a more righteous higher Power. 
Hence, he w'ho perversely loves the good of any nature whatsoever 
is made evil through this very good even as he attains it, and is 
made wretched because deprived of a greater good, 

h 

9 Whether the Creator who gave to the holy angels 
their nature also bestowed upon them their good w ill 
by imbuing them with love through the Holy Spirit 

There is, then, ro natural efficient cause, or, if one may so put it, 
no essential cause, of an evil will For the will itself is the source of 
evil in mutable spirits, by which the good of their nature is dimin¬ 
ished and depraved; and the will is made evil by nothing else than 
the defection by which God is forsaken: a defection of W'hich the 
cause, too, is certainly deficient. If, however, we wish to say that 
there is no efficient cause of a good will either, we must beware lest 
it be thought that the good will of the good angels was not made, 
but is co-eternal with God. For if they themselves are created, how 
can we say that their good will was not created? But if it was created, 
was it created at the same time as they wxre, or did they first exist 
without it.? If it was created with them, then there is no doubt that 
it was created by Him Who created them. And, as soon as they 
were created, they clung to Him Who had created them with the 
love that He had created in them. And they are distinguished from 
the society of the fallen angels because they have remained in the 
same good will, w^hereas the fallen angels have changed, by falling 

Cf. 2 Car. t ji2. 
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away to an evil will: a will, that is, which is evil precisely because 
they have fallen away from the Good; from which, moreover, they 
certainly would not have faUen had they been unwilling to do so. 

If, however, the good angels first existed without a good will, and 
then produced it in themselves without God’s agency, they thereby 
made themselves better than He made them. God forbid! For with¬ 
out a good will, what were they but evil? Or, if they were not evil 
because, as yet, they did not have an evil will either (for they had 
not as yet fallen away from that which they had not yet begun to 
possess), then certainly they were not the same ^ not as good - as 
when they came to possess a good will. But if they could not make 
themselves better than they were made by Him Who is excelled by 
none in what He does, then certainly they could not come to possess 
that good will which made them better unless aided by the work of 
the Creator. And it was because of their good will that the good 
angels did not turn to themselves, who had less being, but to Him 
Who supremely is, and that, cleaving to Him, their own being was 
enlarged by participation in Him, and they were enabled to live a 
wise and blessed life. But what does this show but that their will, 
however good, would still have remained destitute of all but its 
desire had not He Who made their good nature out of nothing, and 
yet capable of enjoying Him, first prompted it to long for Him, and 
then filled it with Himself, and so made it better? 

We must, moreover, discuss the question of whether, if the good 
angels made their own will good, they did this with or without will. 
If without, then surely it was not their doing; if with, was the will 
good or evil? If evil, how could an evil will give effect to a good 
will? If good, then they already had a good will. And who made 
this will which they already had but God, Who, establishing their 
nature and endowing it with grace in one simultaneous act, created 
them with a good will: that is, with that chaste love with which they 
cleave to Him? Hence, we must believe that the holy angels were 
never without a good will: that is, the love of God. 

But the angels who, though created good, have nonetheless 
become evil, became so by their own will. This will was not made 
evil by their good nature, how-ever, except in the sense that they 
willingly defected from the good; for the cause of evil is not good, 
but a defection from good. The fallen angels, therefore, either 
ttceived less of the grace of the divine love than those who remained 
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steadfast in the same love; or^ if both good and bad angels were 
created equal, then, while the latter fell by their evil will, the former 
were more amply aided by God, and achieved a fullness of blessed¬ 
ness so complete that they became wholly certain that they would 
never fall from it. But wx have already treated of this point in the 
preceding book.'’ 

We must confess, then, with the praise due to the Creator, that 
it can be said not only of holy men, but of the holy angels also, that 
‘the love of God is shed abroad in their hearts by the Holy Spirit, 
which is given unto them’.'^ Also, it is true not only of men, but of 
the angels first and foremost, that, as is written, ‘It is good to draw 
near to God*’'^ And those who are sharers in this good have, both 
with Him to Whom they draw^ near and with one another, a holy 
fellowship. They are the one City of God, which is His living sacri¬ 
fice and His living temple.’^ 

But, this city has one part gathered in from among mortal men, 
which, in time to come, is to be united with the immortal angels. 
For now, however, its members are either mortal pilgrims upon 
earth, or, in the case of those who have passed through death, arc 
at rest in the secret places where souls are received and abide. And 
1 sec that I must now speak, just as 1 did with respect to the angels, 
of how this part arose from the same God's creation. For from one 
man, whom God created as the first, the whole human race took its 
origin, according to the faith of Holy Scripture, which not unwor¬ 
thily has marvellous authority throughout the whole world and 
among all the nations.’^ For, among other things, it foretold as a 
divine truth that all the nations would believe in it. 

10 Of the opinion of those who believe that the 
human race, and the world itself, have always existed 

Let us omit, then, the conjectures of men who do not know what 
they say when they speak of the nature and foundation of the human 
race. For there are some who hold the same opinion in relation to 

" Cf. Bkx],i3. 

Rjom- 5,5- 

Psalm 73,28. 

Cf. Rom. 11,1; rph. ijigflr. 

'' Cf Mark 14,9. 
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men as they hoJd concerning the world itself: that they have always 
existed. Thus, Apuleius, describing this race of animate creatures, 
says: ^Individually, they arc mortal; but considered as a whole, as 
an entire race, they are everlasting/^*^ But if the human race has 
always existed, how can those histories be true which tell us who 
w ere the first inventors, and what they invented, and who first insci- 
tuted the liberal studies and other arts, and who first inhabited this 
or that region or part of the earth, and this island and that.^ When 
such men are asked this, they reply as follows: that most, even if 
not all, of the earth is devastated by floods and conflagrations after 
certain intervals of time; that the number of men then becomes verv 
small, but that, from their progeny, the population is once more 
restored to its former size; that the things which seem to be newly 
discovered and originated at such times are in fact only being 
renewed, having been interrupted and extinguished by such great 
devastation; and that man could not exist at all, unless produced by 
an aheadV’cxisting But they say w’hat they think, not what 

they know^ 

11 Of the falseness of the history which ascribes 
many thousands of years to times gone by 

Such men are also misled by certain w'holJy untruthful writings 
which purport to contain the history of many thousands of years of 
time/“ For we compute from the sacred writings that six thousand 
years have not yet passed since the creation of man. Hence, the 
writings which make reference to far more thousands (if years than 
there have been are vain, and contain no trustw'orthy authority on 
the subject. But we shall not devote a great deal of argument to 
showing this. Rather, let us cite only that letter which Alexander 
the Great wrote to his mother Olympias, giving her the narrative 
which he hatT received from a certain Egyptian priest, which the 
latter had taken from writings held to be sacred among the Egyp^ 

tians, and which contained an account of kingdoms known also to 
Greek history.’^ 

Oe den Sner., 4 , 

Cf- Plato, t'm.y 22c, 33(4 Cicero, De nai. denr.^ a,i 18. 
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According to this same letter of Alexander, the duration of the 
kingdom of Assyria exceeded five thousand years. In the Greek his¬ 
tory, however, only some 1,300 years are recorded from the reign 
of Belus himself, whom the Egyptian sources also identify as the 
first lord of that kingdom.^ Again, the h^gyptian priest assigns more 
than eight thousand years to the empire of the Persians and Mace¬ 
donians down to the time of Alexander, to whom he was speaking; 
whereas, among the Greeks, 4S5 years are assigned to the Macedon¬ 
ians down to the death of Alexander,^' and the Persian empire is 
reckoned to have lasted for 233 years until brought to an end by 

Alexander’s victory/^ 

■* 

The Greek history therefore gives a much smaller number of 
years than does the Egyptian. Indeed, the Greek figures would not 
equal the Egyptian even if multiplied by a factor of three. For it is 
said that, in former times, the Egyptians had so short a year that it 
ended after onlv four months; so that the fuller and truer year which 
both they and we now have would contain three of their old years. 
But not even thus, as 1 have said, does the number of ages contained 
in the Greek history agree with that given by the Egyptian; and so 
we must be more ready to have faith in the former, for it does not 
exceed the true account of the years contained in our writings, 
which are truly sacred. 

Moreover, if the account of the ages given in this celebrated letter 
of Alexander differs so greatly from things probable and credible, 
how much less may we believe those other writings which, though 
full of fabulous accounts of supposed antiquities, our adversaries 
wish to set against the authority of our most noted and divine 
books! - the books which foretold that the whole w^orld w^ould 
believe in them, and in which, as they foretold, the whole world 
has indeed believed. For the truth of the account of the past given 
in these books is shown by the very fact that their predictions of 
future events have been so entirely fulfilled. 


Cf. Bk xviii,2i; Justinus, Epit. hut. phiiipp. Pomp. Trog., ed. Ruehl and Sect, [,2; 
Velleius Paterculus, Hist. Rom. 1,6. 

Cf. Velleius Paterculus, 1,6; Justinus, Epu. 33,2, 

Curt I us Rufu.s, De gesUs Akxandri Magm, 4,14,20; Jeronse, Cnnimentunum m Dant- 
9 , 68 <), 
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12 Of those who suppose not that this world is 
everlasting, but either that there are innumerable 
worlds, or that one and the same world is eternally 

■■ Vf 

being born and dissolved at the conclusion of a fixed 

cycle of ages 

There are others ^^ho, though they do not believe that this world 
is everlastings are of opinion either that it is not the only world, but 
that there are innumerable worlds/"* or that it is indeed the only 
one, but that it arises and perishes at fixed intervals, and that this 
happens innumerable times. Etui those who think in this latter way 
must necessarily confess that the race of human beings existed 
before there were other men to beget them. For, unlike those who 
think that there are floods and conflagrations which do not affect 
the entire world, these cannot suppose that, when the whole world 
perishes, some men always remain, whose offspring then replenish 
the original population. Rather, since they believe that the world 
itself is reborn out of its own material, so also must they believe 
that the human race is first produced from the elements of the 
world, and that only then does the progeny of mortal men, like that 
of other animals, come teeming from their parents. 

13 What reply is to be given to those who raise the 
question of the lateness of man’s creation 

When the question of the origin of the world arose, I answered 
those who refuse to believe that the world has not always existed 
and that ^ as even Plato himself most clearly confesses'' (although 
not a few people consider that his real belief is at odds with what 
he says) - it had a beginning. Now, in the same way, I reply to 
those who wonder why man was not created during the innumerable 
and infinite ages of the past, but was created so late that, as we find 
in Sacred Scripture, fewer than six thousand years have elapsed 
since he began to exist. If it troubles them that, according to our 
authorities, so short a time has passed since man^s creation, and that 
his years are so few, let them reflect that nothing which has a limit 

Cf, Lucretius, fk rerm nat., 2,io23fr, 

Cf. r™., 28 b. 
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is long, and that, compared to endless eternity, all the expanses of 
finite time must be considered very little, or, indeed, nothing at all. 
For this reason, if we said that there had elapsed not five or six 
thousand years since God made man, hut even fio,ooo or 600,000, 
or 60 or 600 or 600,000 times that number, or this sum multiplied 
again and again until we came to numbers for which we no longer 
had a name, we could still ask the same question: Why did He not 
make man before? 

For the eternity during which God refrained from creating man 
is so great that it stretches backwards from us without any begin¬ 
ning. Therefore, no matter how great and ineffable the number of 
ages w ith which it is compared may be, such an expanse of time, 
so long as it has a definite conclusion, should not be regarded as 
being even so big as the smallest drop of water in the entire sea, or, 
indeed, in the ocean that surrounds the world. For of these two 
things, one, indeed, is extremely small and the other incomparably 
great; but both are finite. And as to that expanse of time which 
comes forth from some beginning and is terminated by some end: 
no matter how great its extent, if it be compared with that which 
has no beginning, I do not know whether to say that we should call 
it the very smallest thing, or nothing at all. Suppose we take a 
finite expanse of time and, working backwards, subtract the briefest 
moments from it one by one, as you might take one day at a time 
from a man’s life, starting with the day in which he now lives and 
going back to that of his birth. Even if the number of moments that 
you must subtract during this backward progression is so huge that 
no word can be found for it, this subtraction will nonetheless at 
some stage lead you back to a beginning. But now^ take a time which 
has no beginning, and, working backwards, take away from it, 1 do 
not say tiny moments one by one, or hours, or days, or months, or 
years, or even periods of years, but expanses of time so great that 
they cannot be counted by anyone whatsoever. Subtract expanses 
of time as great as that which we have supposed to be gradually 
consumed by the deduction of monients, and subtract them not 
once or twice or again and again, but for ever - and what do you 
achieve or accomplish by doing this? You never reach a beginning, 
for there is no beginning. Assuming, then, that the mortal condition 
of mankind continues for so long to decay and be renewed, and 
assuming also that our posterity remains as w^ak and ignorant as 
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we are, our descendants might with the same curiosity ask after 
600,000 years what we ourselves now ask after a mere five thousand. 
The same question might have been put by those who lived before 
us, when the time of man’s creation was still recent. The first man 
himself, indeed, might, on the day after he was made, or on the 
very same day, have asked why he was not made sooner. And no 
matter how much sooner he might have been made, this controversy 
as to the beginning of temporal things would have had no more 
meaning then than it does now or would have at any later time. 


14 Of the belief which certain philosophers have in 
the revolution of the ages, which, after the 
completion of a fixed cycle, will always bring the 
universe back to the same order and aspect as before 

The philosophers of this world have supposed that this controversy 
neither can nor should be resolved in any other way than by intro¬ 
ducing cycles of time in which the same natural things are renewed 
and repeated eternally.^^ They have therefore asserted that this 
sequence of ages passing away and coming to be will recur without 
ceasing, with either one permanent world passing through all these 
cycle,s or with the world waxing and waning at fixed intervals in 
such a way as always to exhibit as if new the same pattern of past 
and future events.^^ From this ridiculous cycle they cannot find a 
way of freeing even rhe immortal soul, which, even when it has 
achieved wisdom, still ceaselessly passes back and forth between 
false blessedness and true misery. For how can the soul be truly 
blessed when it has no assurance of being so for all eternity, and if 
it is either unaware of coming misery because ignorant of the truth, 
or most unhappy with foreboding even in its blessedness? If, how¬ 
ever, the soul passes to blessedness and leaves miseries behind it, 
never to return to them, then something new comes about in time 
which does not have an end in time. In this case, therefore, why 
not the world also? And why not also man, created in the world? 
Thus, by following the straight path of wholesome doctrine, wc 
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may escape I know not what false and circular paths discovered by 
wise men who are both deceived and deceiving. 

There are^ however, certain philosophers"* who wish what w^e 
read in the Book of Solomon called Ecclesiastes to be understo(}d 
as supporting the theory of cycles which renew' and restore all things 
to their original state: "What is that which hath been? It k that 
which shall be. And what is that which is done? It is that which 
shall be done: and there is no new' thing under the sun. Who can 
speak and say, See, this is new? It hath been already of old time, 
which w'as before But Solomon said this either of those things 
of which he had just been speaking - that is, the passing and arising 
of the generations, the turning of the sun, the descent of the rivers - 
or else of all the kinds of things that arise and depart. For men w ere 
before us, are with us now, and will be after us; and so it is also 
with all animals or plants. Even monstrous and abnormal births, 
though they differ from one another, and though certain of them are 
said to have occurred only once, nonetheless resemble one another 
generally insofar as they are miraculous and monstrous; and, in this 
sense, they have been and will be, and it is not a recent and new 
thing under the sun for a monstrous birth to occur. 

Some, moreover, would understand these w ords to mean that all 
things have already been made in the predestination of God, and 
that there is therefore no new thing under the sun. God forbid, 
however, that we of the true faith should believe these words of 
Solomon to signify those cycles in which, according to the philos¬ 
ophers, the same things are repeated time and time again. On their 
view', for example, just as, during a certain period of time, the phil¬ 
osopher Plato taught in the town of Athens at a school called the 
Academy, so, during innumerable past ages, at long but fixed inter¬ 
vals, the same Plato, the same city, the same school and the same 
pupils existed repeatedly, and will exist repeatedly during innumer¬ 
able ages to come. God forbid, I say, that we should believe this. 
For Christ died for our sins once, and "being raised from the dead 
dieth no more; death hath no more dominion over Also, we 

ourselves, after the resurrection, shall be ‘ever with the LordV^ to 
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Whom we now say, as the holy psalm admonishes, ‘^Thou shalr keep 
us, O Lord, Thou shalt preserve us from this generation.^^^ And 
what follows is also, I think, appropriate enough: ‘The wicked walk 
in a circle’^^ - not because their life is to recur in cycles, as they 
believe, but because the path of their error, that is, of their false 
doctrine, is circular. 


15 Of the creation of the human race in time, which 
God effected without any new design or change of 

will 

And is it any wonder if, wandering around in these circles, they 
find neither a way in nor a way out? For they do not know how^ the 
human race and this mortal condition of ours began, nor how it will 
be brought to a close, since they cannot penetrate the depth of 
God^s intenticn.^"* For though He is Himself eternal and without 
beginning, He has nonetheless caused time to have a beginning; and 
man, whom He had not previously made, He has made in time not 
from a new and sudden resolve, but by His immutable and eternal 
purpose. Who can search out the unsearchable depth of this pur¬ 
pose? Who can scrutinise the inscrutable wisdom according to 
which God, without a change of will, created man when no man 
had ever existed before, and established his existence in time, and 
multiplied the human race from one parent? For the psalmist him¬ 
self, having first said, Thou shalt keep us, O Lord, Thou shalt 
preserve us from this generation for ever'/^ and having next 
rebuked those whose foolish and ungodly teaching reserves for the 
soul no eternal redemption and blessedness, adds at once, The 
wicked walk in a circle.’ Then, it is as if it were said to him, ‘What, 
therefore, do you believe, feel, know? Are we to suppose that it 
suddenly pleased God to make man, whom He had never before 
made in the infinite past of eternity: God, in Whom there can arise 
nothing new, and in Whom there is no changeableness?’ And the 
psalmist straightway replies, as if speaking to God Himself, 
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‘According to the depth of Thy wisdom I'hou hast multiplied the 
children of incn.’^'* Let men, he says, hold whatever opinions they 
like, and let them believe and argue as they please: Thon hast multi¬ 
plied the children of men according to the depth of Thy wisdom, 
which no man can know. For it is a very deep thing indeed, that 
God has always existed, and that He wnlled to make man, whom 
He had never before made, at some moment of time, but without 
changing His purpose and will, 

16 Whether we are to believe that, since God has 
always been Lord, He has never lacked some 
creature to be Lord of; and in what sense we can sav 
that a creature has always existed, and yet cannot say 
that it is co-eternal with Him 

Certainly, I dare not say that there was ever a time when God was 
not Lord.^^ Neither, however, may I doubt that the first man was 
created at a certain time, before which he had no existence. But 
when I consider the question of what God could always have been 
Lord of, if there was not always some creature, I fear to make any 
assertion; for I both contemplate my owm self and recall what is 
written: ‘What man is he that can know the counsel of God? Or 
who can think what the will of the Lord is? For the thoughts of 
mortal men arc timid, and our devices are but uncertain. For the 
corruptible body presseth down the soul, and the earthly tabernacle 
weigheth down the mind that museth upon many things.’^*^ 

In this earthly tabernacle, therefore, I muse upon many things. 
And they are many indeed, it seems, because I do not muse upon 
the one thing which is true among the many, or beyond the many, 
and therefore 1 cannot find it. Suppose, then, T say that there have 
always been creatures for Him to be Lord of, Who is always Lord 
and Who has never not been Lord, but that these creatures have 
succeeded one another over the different ages of time (for we must 
not say that any creature is co-etemal with the Creator: this would 
be condemned by faith and sound reason alike). In this case, I must 

"" Psalm 12,8 (LXX). 
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take care not to fall into the absurd error^ so far from the light of 
truth, of supposing that, on the one hand, mortal creatures have 
always existed throughout successive ages, with one passing away 
and another succeeding it, whereas, on the other, the immortal crea¬ 
tures did not begin to exist until the coming of our own world, 
when the angels were also created. (If, that is, w^e are right in sup¬ 
posing that the angels are signified by that light which was first 
made, or, rather, by that heaven of which it is said, ‘In the begin¬ 
ning Got! created the heavens and the earth.For the angels cer¬ 
tainly could not exist before they wxre created; otherwise, if we say 
that they have always existed as immortal beings, they might he 
believed to be co-etemal with the Creator. 

If, however, I say that the angels were not created in time, but 
existed before all times, as those over whom God, Who has never 
not been Lord, exercised His Lordship, I shall then be asked 
whether, if they were created before all times, they, as created 
beings, could have existed always. Here, the following reply might 
perhaps be given: Why can w'e not say that they have existed always, 
since that which exists in all time may not Improperly be said to 
exist ‘always’? So true is it, indeed, that these angels have existed 
in ail time, that they were created even before time was; if, that is, 
time began with the heavens, and the angels existed before the heav¬ 
ens. Let us suppose, however, that time did not begin with the 
heavens, but existed even before the heavens. Here, by ‘time’ I do 
not mean hours, days, months and years; for these measures of 
periods of time which, according to strict usage, are called ‘times’, 
manifestly did begin with the motions of the heavenly bodies. For 
when God established the heavenly bodies, He said, ‘Let them be 
for signs, and for seasons, and for days, and for years,Rather, by 
time I mean that which is indicated by some changing motion, one 
part of which occurs earlier and another later because such parts 
cannot exist simultaneously. If, then, there was some such motion 
among the angels before the heavens were made, so that time existed 
and the angels were moving in time from their verv creation, then 
they have existed in all time, since time itself came into being when 
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they did. And who wiJl say that what has existed in all time has not 
existed for '^always'? 

But if I repJy in this way, it wili be said to me: How, therefore, 
are they not co-eternal with the Creator, if He and they have always 
existed? How, indeed, can they be said to have been created, if we 
are also to understand that they have always existed? What answer 
is to be made to this? Shall we not say that they have indeed always 
existed, since they have existed in all time and w'ere made together 
with time (or time was made together with them); and yet that they 
were also created? For, indeed, we will not deny that time itself was 
created, though no one doubts that time has existed in all time. 

For if it has not existed in all time, then there was a time when 
time did not exist; and who, however foolish, would say this? For 
we can rightly say that there was a time when Rome did not exist; 
that there was a time when Jerusalem did not exist; that there was 
a time when Abraham did not exist; that there was a time when 
man did not exist; and so on. Finally, if the world was not made at 
the beginning of time, but after a certain lapse of time, then we can 
say that there was a time when the world did not exist. But to say 
that there was a time when time did not exist is as inappropriate as 
it would be if we were to say that there was a man w^hen man did 
not exist or that the world existed when the world did not exist. If 
two different things are understood, we can in a certain sense say 
this: that there was another man when this man did not exist. So, 
therefore, we can rightly say that there was another time when this 
time did not exist. But who but a complete simpleton would say 
that there was a time when time did not exist? 

Just as, therefore, we say that time was created even though we 
also say that it has existed 'always’, because time has existed in all 
time, so also it docs not follow that, if the angels have always 
existed, they were therefore not created. For we say that they have 
‘always’ existed because they have existed in all time; and we say 
that they have existed in all time because time itself could not bv 
any means exist without them. For where there exists no created 
thing by whose changing motions time is produced, time simply 
cannot exist. For this reason, even though the angels have always 
existed, they were created; neither, if they have always existed, are 
they therefore co-eternd with the Creator. For He has always 
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existed in an immutable eternity^ whereas they were created. But 

thev ate said to have ‘alwavs’ existed because they have existed in 

,> ^ 

all time; for, without them, time would by no means have been 
possible. 

But since the passage of rime involves mutability, time cannot be 
co-eternal with an immutable eternity.'^* And, for this reason, 
though the immortality of the angels does not take place in time - 
does not have a past, as though it no longer existed, nor a future, 
as though it were not yet - the movements of the angels, by which 
time is produced, nonetheless do pass from future to past. The 
angels cannot, therefore, be co-eternal with the Creator, in Whose 
motion we cannot say that there has existed that which now no 
longer exists, or that there will exist that which is not yet. 

Thus, if God has always been Lord, He has always had creatures 
under His lordship. These creatures were not, however, begotten 
of Him, but made by Him out of nothing. Nor are they co-eternal 
with Him, for He existed before them. But He was at no time 
without them, for He preceded them not by the passage of time, 
but by His abiding eternity."*^ 

But if I respond in these terms to those who ask how God was 
always the Creator and always Lord if there was not always some 
creature subject to Him; or how, if this creature always existed, it 
was created and not rather co-eternal with its Creator; I shall, I 
fear, more readily be thought to be asserting what I do not know 
than teaching what 1 do. And so I return to that which our Creator 
has wished us to know; and, as to those things which He has permit¬ 
ted wiser men to know in this life, or has reserved to be known in 
the next by those who are entirely perfected, I confess that these 
are beyond my powers. I have, however, thought it right to treat of 
these matters without making positive assertions, so that those who 
read may see that they ought to abstain from perilous questions. 
Rather than judging themselves competent to deal with all such 
questions, let them understand that they are to follow the whole¬ 
some precept of the apostle, where he says; Tor 1 say, through the 
grace given unto me, to every man that is among you, not to think 
of himself more highly than he ought to think; but to think soberly, 

" Cf. Bl XI.6 
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according as God hath dealt to every man the measure of faith. 
For if an infant is given nourishment according to his strength, he 
will become able, as he grows, to take more; but if his strength and 
capacity be exceeded, he will ail instead of growing.^ 

17 How we are to understand God’s promise to man 
of eternal life which was given ‘before the eternal 

times’ 

I confess that I do not know what ages passed before the human 
race was created; but 1 do not doubt that no created thing of any 
kind is co^ternal with the Creator. Even the apostle speaks of time 
as eternal, however; and he speaks not of the future, but - which is 
more to be wondered at - of the past. For he says, ^In hope of 
eternal life, which God that cannot lie promised before the eternal 
times, but hath in His own times manifested His word’."^^ Behold: 
he says that, in the past, there have been eternal times. These, 
however, were not co-eternal with God, for God existed ‘before the 
eternal times’. Also, He promised life eternal, which He manifested 
in His own times (that is, in due time); and what else is this than 
His Word? For the Word of God is eternal life. But in what sense 
did He promise? For the promise was certainly made to men, yet 
men had no existence ‘before the eternal times’. Does this not mean 
that, in His eternity, and in His own co-etemal Word, that which 
was to happen in its own future time was already predestined and 
fixed? 


18 What defence is made of God’s immutable 
purpose and will by sound faith against the 
reasonings of those who believe that the works of 
God are repeated for all eternity and recur for ever 
in the same cycle of ages 

I have no doubt also that, before the first man was created, no man 
of any kind had ever existed: neither the same man himself, recur- 

Rom. 12,3. 
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ring in I know not what cycles or having made I know not how 
many revolutions, nor any other of a sirnilar nature, Nor am 1 
deterred from this belief by the arguments of the philosophers. The 
most acute of these arguments is thought to be that which asserts 
that the infinite cannot be contained within any knowledge. For this 
reason, they say, the conceptions which God has in His mind of all 
the finite things w^hich He makes are themselves finite. We cannot, 
however, believe that His goodness was ever idle. If wc did believe 
this, they say, wc should be supposing that God had begun to act 
at some point in time, after a past eternity of inactivity, as if He 
regretted His former idleness, which had had no beginning, and 
had therefore begun to set about His work. And so, they conclude, 
it must be that the same things are always repeated, and that, as 
they pass, they are to be repeated for ever: either the world remains 
the same while undergoing change - the world which has always 
been, yet was created - or it is, in these recurring cycles, repeatedly 
coming into being and passing away. Otherwise, if we say that the 
works of God were begun at a particular time, this would amount 
to a belief that He had blamed His own past, beginningless, leisure 
as inert and slothful, and had therefore changed it as displeasing to 
Himself 

But let us suppose, by contrast, that God has indeed been 
engaged in making temporal things eternally, but an endless suc¬ 
cession of different things, so that, in this way, He came eventually 
to make man, whom He had never made before. In this case, it 
w'ould seeju that He made man not w'ith knowWge - for our adver- 
saries suppose that no knowledge can comprehend an infinite 
number of things ^ but on the spur of the moment, as it came into 
His mind, or, as it were, by a chance impulse. 

On the other hand, they say, if those cycles be admitted - if we 
suppose that the same temporal things are repeated while the world 
either remains the same in the midst of all such changes, or else 
passes away and comes to be again - then there is attributed to 
God neither a duration of slothful leisure so long as to be without 
beginning, nor an improvident and impulsive creation. But if the 
same things are not thus repeated, their infinite variety and diversity 
cannot be contained within any knowledge or foreknowledge. 

These are the arguments by which the ungodly endeavour to turn 
our simple piety aside from the right path and make us walk in 
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circles with them,"^ Even if reason could net refute them^ our faith 
should laugh at them; but, with the help of the Lord God, manifest 
reason destroys these revolving circles which opinion constructs. 
For what especially leads nur adversaries into error, so that they 
prefer their own circles to the straight path of truth, is the fact that 
they use their own human, mutable and limited mind to measure 
the divine mind, which is entirely immutable, infinite in its capacity, 
and capable of comprehending all things, however numerous, with¬ 
out alternating its thought from one to another. And so what the 
apostle says applies to them; for ‘comparing themselves with them¬ 
selves, they do not understandV^^ For they themselves act according 
to whatever new purpose comes into their minds, because their 
minds are indeed mutable. And because they do not imagine God, 
Whom they cannot imagine, but themselves instead of Him, they 
compare not God, hut themselves, and not with Him, but with 
themselves. As for us, however, it is not permissible for us to believe 
that God is in a different state when He works from that w'hkh He 
is in when He rests. Indeed, we should not say that He has ‘states’ 
at all, for this is to imply that something arises in His nature which 
did not exist there before. For he whose state changes undergoes 
something, and whoever undergoes something is mutable, We 
should not, therefore, suppose God’s rest to be a state of laziness, 
indolence or inertia; nor should we suppose His work to be a state 
of labour, endeavour or industry. He knows how to act while He 
rests, and to rest while He acts. He can bring to a new work an 
intention w^hich is not itself new, but eternal; and when He now 
begins to make something that He has not made before, this is not 
because He regrets having abstained from doing so hitherto. 

Rut when we speak of God’s former rest and subsequent work - 
and I do not know how else these things could be understood by 
man - there is no doubt that the terms ‘former’ and ‘subsequent’ 
are used only in relation to things which formerly did not exist and 
subsequently came into existence, It is not the case that a former 
purpose is altered and obliterated in God Himself by a subsequent 
and different purpose. Rather, with one and the same eternal and 
immutable will, He caused the things that He created both not to 

Psalm [2,8. 
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be in existence formerly, for as long as they were not^ and to be in 
existence subsequently, when they began to be. In this way, per¬ 
haps, He demonstrated in a marvellous fashion, to those who are 
able to see such things, that He has no need of the creatures which 
He has made, but, rather, created them out of His own unmotived 
goodness; for He abode without created things for an eternity which 
had no beginning, yet His blessedness was no less complete. 

19 Against those who say that God’s knowledge 
cannot comprehend an infinite number of things 

But our adversaries also say that God’s knowledge cannot compre¬ 
hend an infinite number of things. It only remains for them, then, 
to plunge themselves into the deep chasm of ungodliness by daring 
to say that God does not know all numbers. For it is absolutely 
certain that these are infinite, since, no matter at what number you 
suppose an end to be made, this number can always be increased. 
And I do not say that this is done simply by adding one to it. 
Rather, however great the number may be, and however enormous 
the multitude which it expresses, it can still be not only doubled, 
but even multiplied, according to the principle and science of 
number. Moreover, each number is so defined by its own properties 
that no one of them can be equal to any other. They are therefore 
both unequal and different from one another; and, while they arc 
individually finite, collectively they are infinite. Does God not know 
numbers, then, because of this infinity? And does God’s knowledge 
extend only to a certain number of numbers, while he is ignorant 

of the others? Who is so completely demented as to say such a 
thing? 

Nor will our adversaries venture ro dismiss numbers lightly and 
say that they do not pertain to God’s knowledge; for Plato, their 
great authority, depicts God as constructing the world according to 
numerical principles/* And we read in our own Scriptures that it 
is said to God, Thou has ordered all things in number, and meas¬ 
ure, and weight/''^ The prophet also says, ‘Who bringeth out their 
host by number’."" And our Saviour says in the Gospel, ‘The very 

"" Tim. 35f. 
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hairs of your head are alJ numbered/^' God forbid, then, that we 
should doubt that all number is known to Him * Whose understand¬ 
ing’, as the psalmist recites, ‘is infinite’.For though there is no 
finite number of infinite numbers, the infinity of number is still not 
incomprehensible to Him Whose understanding is itself infinite. 
And so, if everything which is comprehended by knowledge is made 
finite by the comprehension of the knower, then all infinity is cer¬ 
tainly made finite to God in some ineffable way because it is not 
incomprehensible to His knowledge. 

If the infinity of number cannot be infinite to God, then, because 
comprehended by His knowledge, who are we mere men, that we 
should presume to set limits to His knowledge: to say that, unless 
the same temporal things are repeated in the same cycles of time, 
God cannot either foreknow all that He makes in order to make it, 
or know it when He has made it? For His wisdom, which is simple 
in its multiplicity and uniform in its variety, comprehends all that 
is incomprehensible with a comprehension which is itself so incom¬ 
prehensible that, though He has willed always to make subsequent 
events new and unlike all that went before them, He has not pro¬ 
duced them without order and foresight; nor has He foreseen them 
only at the last moment, but by His eternal foreknowledge. 


20 Of ages of ages 

It may be that those times which are called ‘ages of ages’ are con¬ 
joined in a continuous series and follow one another in an ordered 
dissimilarity, and that only those who are set free from misery abide 
without end in blessed immortality. Or it may be that, when they 
are called *ages of ages’, we are to understand by this the ages which 
abide with unmoved steadfastness in the wisdom of God and which 
are the efficient causes, as it were, of those ages which pass in time. 
As to this, 1 do not venmre to give a decision. It may perhaps be 
that ‘ages’ simply means ‘age’, so that ‘ages of ages’ means nothing 
more than ‘age of age’, just as ‘heavens of heavens’ means nothing 
more than ‘heaven of heaven*. For God called the firmament above 
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which are the waters, ^heaven’; yet the psalm says, '"let the waters 
that are above the heavens praise the Lord\^' 

Which of these two meanings is to be assigned to ‘ages of ages\ 
or whether there is some other meaning beyond these two, is, there¬ 
fore, a most profound question. But it will not hinder our present 
purpose if we defer discussion of this question for the time being, 
tn due course, we may be able to reach some definite conclusion on 
the matter; alternatively, a more careful consideration of it may 
make us more cautious, so that we shall not dare to make any bold 
assertion concerning something so obscure. At present, however, 
we are arguing against the opinion which holds that there are cycles 
such that the same things are necessarily repeated after certain 
intervals of time. But no matter which opinion regarding the mean¬ 
ing of ‘ages of ages’ is true, it has no bearing on the question of 
these cycles. For it does not matter whether the term ‘ages of ages’ 
means not a repetition of the same age, but a succession of different 
ages following one another in perfectly ordered connexion, while 
the redeemed souls abide in most certain bliss without any return 
to misery; or whether the ‘ages of ages’ are eternal, standing in 
relation to time in the ordinary sense as ruler does to subject: there 
is still no room for such cycles, the existence of which is especially 
refuted by the eternal lives of the saints, 

21 Of the impiety of those who assert that the souls 
which partake of supreme and true blessedness must 
nonetheless return again and again, in cycles of time, 

to labour and misery 

What godly ears could bear to hear the following argumerit? After 
1 life passed in the midst of so many and such great calamities (if, 
indeed, it can be called a life at all, which is so much more like 
death: a death so grievous that the very love of it makes us dread 
the death w'hich will release us from it), and after many great and 
frightful evils have at last been expiated and ended by means of 
true religion and wisdom, we achieve the vision of God. We are 
made blessed by the contemplation of incorporeal light and by par- 
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ticipation in His changeless immortality, which we burn with love 
to attain, But then, our adversaries say, we must of necessity lose 
all this in due time, and those who lose it are cast down again from 
that eternity, truth and felicity to hdlish mortality and wicked folly! 
They are caught in the toils of horrible miseries, in a state where 
God is lost, truth held in odium, and blessedness sought in filthy 
iniquities. Moreover, they say, this has happened in the past, and 
will happen in the future, again and again without any end, recur¬ 
ring at fixed intervals and in measures of ages past and to come. 
x 4 nd this eternal revolution of fixed cycles, which remove and 
restore true mi sen’ and false blessedness in turn, occurs so that God 
may be able to know His own works. For, on the one hand, He 
cannot test from creating, but, on the other, if He were alw^ays 
engaged in creating, He could not then know’ the infinite number 
of His creatures. 

Who, I say, would listen to such things? Who can believe or bear 
them? If they were true, it would be more prudent to remain silent 
about them. Indeed - and I wish to say this as clearly as I can - it 
would be wiser not to know them at all. For if we are not to remem¬ 
ber these things in the life to come, and so are to be blessed, why 
should we increase the burden of our present misery by knowing 
them now? But if, on the other hand, it will be necessary for us to 
know’ them hereafter, let us at any rate remain ignorant of them 
here. In that way, we may at least be happier in looking forward to 
the supreme good than in attaining it; for, here, we look forward to 
everlasting life, but in the w’orld to come we are to discover that it 
is blessed but not everlasting, since it must at some time be lost. 

Again, if our adversaries say that no one can attain to the blessed¬ 
ness of the world to come unless he has in this life acquired a 
knowledge of those cycles in which blessedness and misery succeed 
one another in turn, how, then, can they ever maintain that the 
more a man loves God, the more readily he attains to blessedness? 
For what they teach renders love itself lifeless. For who would not 
be more careless and tepid in his Jove for One Whom he thinks he 
will of necessity forsake, and Whose truth and wisdom he will come 
to hate; and this, moreover, after he has achieved the most blessed 
and perfect knowledge of Him that he is capable of? Could anyone 
be faithful in his love for even a human friend, if he knew that he 
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would in time to tome be his enemv?^* But God forbid that there 
should be any truth in a doctrine threatening us with a true misery 
which is never to end, but which is to be interrupted, often and 
without end, by intervals of false blessedness. For what happiness 
can be more false and fallacious than that in whose greatest light of 
truth we nonetheless remain ignorant of the fact that we shall pre¬ 
sently be miserable, or in whose highest citadel of happiness we 
nonetheless fear that we shall be so? For if, on the one hand, we 
are to be ignorant of coming calamity in the world to come, then 
our present misery here is better informed than we shall he then; 
for, here, we know that blessedness is coming. If, on the other hand, 
the disaster that threatens us is not hidden from us in the world to 
come, then the soul spends the periods of time which it passes in 
misery more happily than those which it passes in happiness! For, 
in the former case, when the periods are completed, the soul is to 
be lifted up to blessedness; but, in the latter case, it is to return 
once again to misery. Thus, the hope that we have in the midst of 
our unhappiness is happy, and that which we have in the midst of 
OUT happiness is unhappy. Hence, since we suffer present evils in 
this life and fear the evils which threaten us in the next, it is truer 
to say that we shall always be miserable than that we may sometimes 
be happ>. 

But, as godliness proclaims, and as the truth demonstrates, these 
things are false. For we are truly promised a true happiness which 
will be ours to possess forever in assured security, undisturbed by 
any unhappiness. Let us, therefore, follow the straight path which 
we have in Christ. With Him as our guide and Saviour, let us turn 
the direction of our faith and mind away from the vain and absurd 
cycles of the ungodly. Porphyry, though himself a Platonist, refused 
to follow their opinion that souls pass away and return without 
ceasing in these cycles. He was either struck by the foolishness of 
such an opinion, or still retained some reverence for the Christian 
age. As I have already mentioned in the tenth book,®^ he preferred 
to say that the soul is delivered into this world so that it may know 
evils, and, redeemed and purged from them, is never again to suffer 
such things when it has returned to the Father. How much more, 

^ Cr Gtsero, De amic., 6,59. 
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then, ought we to detest and shun a falsehood so inimical to the 
Christian faith! 

Having dealt with these cycles and refuted them, then, no necess¬ 
ity now compels us to suppose that there was no point in time at 
which the human race began tt} exist. For we have refuted the view 
that there is nothing new in nature which has not previously existed 
in I know not what cycles, and is not hereafter to exist again at 
fixed intervals of time. For if the soul, once redeemed, as it never 
was redeemed before, is never to return to misery, then something 
is accomplished in it which was never accomplished before; and this 
something, indeed, is of very great magnitude: namely, an eternal 
happiness which is never to end. But if there can occur in an 
immortal nature some new' thing which never has been repeated in 
any cycle, nor ever will be, why should it be argued that such a 
thing cannot occur in mortal natures? If our adversaries say that 
blessedness is not new to the soul, but only a return to that state in 
which it has existed eternally, then at least its first deliverance from 
the misery which it had never experienced before was something 
new; also, the misery itself, which had never previously existed in 
the soul, was something new that had been produced in it. And if 
these new things arose by chance, and do not come within the order 
of events appointed by Divine Providence, then where are those 
fixed and measured cycles in which no new thing occurs, but all 
things are repeated as they were before? 

If, on the other hand, these new things are not excluded from 
the order of providence (whether the soul was delivered into misery 
or fell into it merely), then it is, after all, possible for new things to 
occur which never occurred before, yet which do not lie outside the 
natural order. And if the soul is able, by its own imprudence, to 
make for itself a new misery, which was not unforeseen by the 
Divine Providence but which was included in the order of nature, 
in which the means of deliverance from it was also not unprovided, 
how can we, even with all the temerity of human vanity, dare to 
deny that God can make new things - new to the world, but not to 
Him — which He never made before, but which were never unfore¬ 
seen by Him? If our adversaries say that it is indeed true that 
redeemed souls will not return to misery, but that, even so, no new 
thing occurs, because there always has been, is now, and always will 
be a succession of souls gaining their redemption, they must still 
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concede that there are^ at any rate, new souk to whom the experi¬ 
ence of both misery and deliverance from it arc new. For if they 
say that those souls out of which new men are daily being made 
(from whose bodies, if they have lived wiseh, they are so delivered 
that they never return to misery) are not new, but have existed from 
all eternity, they will in consequence have to say that they are infi¬ 
nite in number. For no finite number of souls, however great, would 
have been sufficient to make an eternal succession of new' men 
whose souls w'ere to be redeemed forever from this mortal con¬ 
dition, never again to return to it. And they will then not be at al! 
able to explain how^ there can be an infinite number of souls if, as 
they wish to maintain, things must be finite in number in order for 
God to know them. 

Therefore, now' that we have exploded those cycles in which it 
was supposed that the soul is brought back at fixed intervals to the 
same miseries, what can be more in keeping with godliness than to 
believe that it is not impossible for God both to create new things 
never before created, and, by his ineffable foreknowledge, to pre¬ 
serve His will unaltered in doing so^ As to the question of whether 
or not the number of souls which have been redeemed and are no 
longer to return to misery can be continually increased: let this be 
decided by the philosophers who argue with such subtlety over 
whether a limit is to be put on things infinite. For our part, we 
bring our argument to a dose by stating the following two alterna¬ 
tives. Suppose, on the one hand, that the number of souls can be 
increased continually. In this case, if the number of redeemed 
souls - a number which never before existed - not only was created 
once, but will never cease to be created, what reason is there to 
deny that something could be created which had never been created 
before.^ But suppose, on the other hand, it is more suitable to say 
that the number of souls which have been redeemed and are never 
to return to misery is fixed, and that this number will never be 
further increased. In this case, there is still no doubt that this 
number whatever it is, never existed before; also, ir cannot increase 
and reach its final quantity without having some beginning, and this 
beginning itself never before existed, In order that there might be 

this beginning, therefore, a man was created before whom no man 
existed. 
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22 Of the creation of the one first manj and of the 

human race in him 

We have, then, explained as far as we could the exceedingly difficult 
question of God's eternity and {)f how He can create new things 
without any novelty of His own will. No%v that we have done this, 
it is not hard to see how much better it is that God multiplied the 
human race from the one man w^hom He created first, than it would 
have been had He originated it from several. As to the other ani¬ 
mals, he created some solitary and, as it were, lone-ranging; that is, 
more inelined towards solitude. Examples are eagles, kites, lions, 
wolves, and so on. Others he made gregarious, and these congregate 
together and prefer to live in company. Examples are doves, star¬ 
lings, stags, fallow deer, and so forth. But in neither ease did God 
produce these from a single individual. Rather, He commanded that 
several should come into being at once. Man, however, whose 
nature w^as to be in a manner intermediate between angels and 
beasts, God created in such a way that, if he remained subject to 
his Creator as his true Lord, and if he kept His commandments 
with pious obedience, He should pass over into the company of the 
angels and obtain, w'ithout suffering death, a blessed immortality 
without end. But if he offended the Lord his God by using his free 
will proudly and disobediently, he should live, as the beasts do, 
subject to death: the slave of his own lust, destined to suffer eternal 
punishment after death. God therefore created only one single man: 
not, certainly, that he might be alone and bereft of human society, 
but that, by this means, the unity of society and the bond of concord 
might be commended to him more forcefully, mankind being bound 
together not only by similarity of nature, but by the affection of 
kinship, Indeed, God did not even create the woman who was to 
be united with the man in the same way as He created the man. 
Rather, it pleased Him to create her out of the man,^^ so that the 
human race might derive entirely from the one man. 
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23 That God foreknew that the first man whom He 
created would sin, and that He at the same time 
foresaw how great a company of godly persons 
would be translated to the fellowship of the angels 

by His grace 

But God was not ignorant of the fact that man would sin and that, 
being thereby made subject to death himself, would propagate men 
doomed to die* God knew moreover that these mortals would pro¬ 
gress to such enormities of sin that even the beasts, devoid of 
rational w ill, who came swarming in such numbers from the waters 
and the earth, would live in greater security and peace w'ith their 
own kind than men would, whose race had been produced from one 
individual for the very purpose of commending concord. For not 
even lions or dragons have ever waged such wars among themselves 
as men have.^^ God foresaw also, however, that a godly people 
would be called to adoption by His grace,and that, justified by 
the remission of sins, they would be united by the Holy Spirit with 
the holy angels in eternal peace, when the last enemy, death, had 
been destroyed.And He knew that this people would prolit from 
the reflection that God had caused the human race to be derived 
from one man, in order to show mankind how' highly He prizes 
unity in a multitude.**’ 


24 Of the nature of the human soul created in the 

image of God 

God, then, made man in His own image.*^ For He created for him 
a soul by virtue of which he might surpass in reason and intelligence 
all the creatures of the earth, air and sea, which do not have souls 
of this kind. And when God had formed man out of the dust of the 
earth,*^^ He endowed him with a soul of the kind that I have just 
described. Either He had already made it and now imparted it to 

Cf. Pliny, 7,1,5; Juvenal, i5,r6o(T; Scncca, Ik dem., 1.26, 

''Cf. Rom. S,i5; Gal. 4,5. 

I Cor. 15,26. 

Cf. Psalm 133,1. 

Gen. i,26f. 

“ Gen. 2,7. 
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the man by breathing, or else He made it by breathing, so that 
God’s breath, which He made by breathing - for what else is ‘to 
breathe’ than ‘to make breath? - is itself the soul. Then, He also 
made a wife for the man, to assist him in the task of procreation, 
and I le formed her from a bone taken out of the man^s side. He 
did this as God, however; for we are not to think of these things in 
a fleshly way, as if God worked in the manner of craftsmen who, as 
w'e are accustomed to see, use their bodily members and earthly 
materials of all kinds to fashion whatever their artistic skill enables 
them to make. God’s hand is God’s power; and He brings about 
visible results by working invisibly. But this is deemed fabulous 
rather than true by those who measure by familiar and everyday 
works the might and wisdom of God, by which He knows and can 
make without seeds the very seeds themselves. Because they do not 
understand the things which were created at the very beginning, 
they regard them with disbelief ^ as if the very things that they do 
know concerning human conception and birth would not seem more 
incredible if told to those who had no experience of them. And yet 
these very things, too, are attributed by many to natural and bodily 
causes rather than to the working of the dbine mind. 


25 Whether the angels can be said to be the creators 
of anything, even the least of creatures 

But in these books we have no business with those who do not 
believe that the divine mind makes or cares for these things. There 
are, however, those who believe, with their master Plato, that all 
mortal creatures - among whom man holds the pre-eminent place, 
akin to the gods themselves - were created not by that supreme 
God by Whom the world was made, but by other, lesser gods, 
created by Him and acting with His permission or at His com¬ 
mand.*^ If these persons could only be rid of the superstition which 
causes them to seek to justify the offering of rites and sacrifices to 
such gods as though they were their creators, they w^ould also easily 
shake off the error of this opinion. For it is impious to believe or 
to say - even before we can understand why - that any being other 
than God is the creator of any nature, no matter how small and 

Cf, Plato, Tfm., 41C. 
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mortal. As for the angels, whom the Platonists prefer to call gods: 
they do indeed take part, whether by God’s command or with His 
permission, in the bringing forth of the things of this world; but we 
can no more say that they are the creators tif animals than we can 
call farmers the creators of fruits and trees. 

26 That every nature, and every species of every 
creature, is made and formed only by the work of 

God 

For there is one kind of form which is imposed from without upon 
every item of corporeal matter whatsoever: for example, the form 
given by potters and smiths and that class of artists who paint and 
mould shapes which resemble the bodies of animals. But there is 
another and internal kind of form, which is not itself made, but 
which produces, as their efficient cause, not only natural corporeal 
forms hut also the very souls of living creatures, and which springs 
from the secret and hidden choice of a Jiving and intelligent nature. 
Form in the first of these two senses can be attributed to every 
craftsman; but form in the second sense is to be attributed to one 
Maker, Creator and Establisher only: to God, Who made the world 
itself and the angels, when no world and no angels existed. 

For there is a divine and, if 1 may so express it, productive energy 
which cannot be made, but makes. When the world came into being, 
this energy^ gave the form of roundness to the earth and to the sun. 
This same divine and productive energy, which cannot be made, 
but makes, gave the form of roundness to the eye and to the apple. 
And other natural objects likewise receive the form which we see 
bestowed upon each of them as it comes into being not from with¬ 
out, but from the inmost power of the Creator, Who said, ‘Do I 
not fill heaven and earth.?and Whose wisdom it is that ‘reacheth 
from one end to another mightily; and sw^ectiy doth she order all 
things . I do not, then, know what kind of service the angels, 
themselves created first, gave to the Creator in making other things. 
I dare not attribute to them something that they perhaps cannot do. 
Neither, however, ought \ to deny what they can do. It is, however, 

^ Jer. 23,34. 

WisU. 8,1. 
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with their approval that I attribute the w'ork of creation and forma¬ 
tion which brought all natural things into being to that God to 
Whom the angels themselves gratefully ascribe their own existence. 

We do not, then, say that farmers are the creators of each kind 
of fruit, for we read, ‘Neither is he that planteth anything, neither 
he that watereth, but God that giveth the increase/^^ Indeed, we do 
not call the earth herself a creator, even though she seems to be a 
fruitful mother to all the things which she causes to burst forth 
from the seed, and whose roots she holds fast; for, again, we read: 
*God giveth it a body, as it hath pleased Him, and to every seed his 
own body.’^^ We ought not even to say that a woman creates her 
own offspring; for He, rather, is its Creator, Who said to His ser¬ 
vant, ‘Before 1 formed thee in the womb, I knew thee.’*’^ And 
although the various states of mind of a pregnant woman can to 
some extent induce certain qualities in her unborn child — as Jacob 
with his peeled rods caused cattle of various colours to be born^^ - 
yet the mother no more creates the natural creature that is born 
than she creates herself. Thus, whatever corporeal or seminal causes 
may be employed in the generation of things, either by the agency 
of angels, men, or some kind of animal, or by the coming together 
of male and female; and whatever power the desires and mental 
states of the mother have to produce certain lineaments and colours 
in the tender and malleable foetus: the natures themselves, which 
are thus affected in one way or another after their kind, are nonethe¬ 
less made by none but the supreme God. It is His hidden power, 
pervading all things and undefilably present in them ail, which 
causes all that exists in any way to have whatever degree of being 
it has; for, without Him, it would not exist in this way or that, nor 
would it have any being at all. 

But, as to that form which craftsmen impose on corporeal things 
from without, we do not say that Rome and Alexandria were 
founded by masons and architects, but by the kings whose will, 
intention and authority caused them to be built. Thus, the one has 
Romulus as its founder, and the other Alexander. We ought, then, 
to be all the more ready to say that God alone is the Author of all 

^ I Cor, 3,7. 

1 Cor, isjS- 

" J-r, 1,5, 

"" Gen. 30,37fT, 
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natures^ since He neither uses in His work any material which has 
not itself been made by Him, nor any workmen who were not them¬ 
selves created by Him. Moreover, if He were to withdraw His crea¬ 
tive power, so to speak, from things, they would no more exist than 
they did before they were created. When 1 say 'before^ however, I 
speak with reference to eternity, not to time. For what other creator 
could there be of time, than He Who made those things whose 
movements constitute the passage of time? 

27 Of the opinion of the Platonists, who suppose 
that the angels, though indeed created by God, were 
themselves the creators of human bodies 

When he attributed the creation of the other living creatures to 
those lesser gods who were made by the supreme God, Plato no 
doubt wished us to understand that, whereas the immortal part was 
derived from God Himself, the lesser gods added the mortal part, 
and are therefore the creators not of our souls, but of our bodies.^^ 
Porphyry, however, maintains that, if the soul is to be purified, it 
must shun all contact with the body,^^ At the same time, he agrees 
with Plato and the other Platonists in holding that those who have 
lived intemperate and dishonourable lives return by w'ay of punish¬ 
ment to mortal bodies-, to the bodies of beasts in Plato’s opinion, 
and, in Porphyry’s, to those of men,^^ It follows, then, that those 
whom they would call gods, and whom they encourage us to 
worship as our parents and makers, are, after all, no more than the 
forgers of our shackles and chains. They are not our creators, but 
our jailers and warders, who bind us in a most bitter and grievous 
house of correction. Let the Platonists therefore either desist from 
threatening us with our bodies as the punishment of our souls, or 
cease from preaching that we are to worship as gods those whose 

work upon us they exhort us to flee and evade by all means in our 
power. 

Both opinions are, however, entirely false. It is false that souls 
return again to this life to be punished; and it is false that there is 

™ Tim., 4icr 

’’ Cf. Bk x,29; xxit, 26nf, 

Cf. Bk X,p, Xl|[,ig. 
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any other creator of any living thing in heaven or on earth apart 
from Him Who made heaven and earth. For if we inhabit our body 
for no other reason than to undergo punishment, why does Plato 
also say that the world could not have been most beautiful and good 
had it not been filled with living creatures of all kinds, both mortal 
and immortal?^^ [f our creation is a divine blessing even though we 
are created mortal, how is it a punishment to be restored to a body: 
that is, to a divine blessing? And if God, as Plato invariably main¬ 
tains/'^ contains in His eternal intelligence the ideas both of the 
whole world and of all species of animals, how^, then, should He not 
create them all Himself? Could it be that He was unwilling to be 
the Maker of some things even though the art necessary^ to produce 
them existed in His mind, ineffable and ineffably worthy of praise? 


28 That the whole fullness of the human race began 
in the first man, and that God then saw which part 
of it was to be honoured and rewarded, and which 
part was to be condemned to punishment 

Rightly, therefore, docs the true religion acknowledge and preach 
that the God W'ho created the whole world also created all living 
beings: that is, souls as well as bodies. Chief among the terrestrial 
animals, man was made hy Him in His own image, For the reason 
that I have already given, and perhaps for some other and greater 
reason, he was made one individual; but he w^as not left solitary. 
For there is nothing so social by nature as this race, no matter how 
discordant it has become through its fault; and human nature can 
call upon nothing more appropriate, either to prevent discord from 
coming into existence, or to heal it where it already exists, than the 
remembrance of that first parent of us all. For God chose to create 
one individual for the propagation of many, so that men should 
thus be admonished to preserve unity among their whole multitude. 
Moreover, the fact that the woman was made for him from his side 
signifies clearly enough how dear the union between a man and his 
wife should be.^^ 


Cf, Tim., 30D; yzc. 

Cf jonfT; Rep., SQ7Bf- 

Gen. 2,jj2fT, Matt. ig,4iT- Eph. 5,28; 31. 
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These first works of God are in any case extraordinary because 
nothing came before them. Those who do not believe in them ought 
not to believe in any subsequent wonders either; for wonders are so 
called precisely because they do not arise within an established order 
t)f nature. But is it possible that anything should happen in vain 
within so grand a scheme of divine providence, no matter fiow^ 
hidden its cause? One of the sacred psalmists says, Xome, behold 
the w^orks of the Lord, what prodigies He hath wrought in the 
earth/1 shall, therefore, with God’s help, tell in another place^^ 
why God made the woman out of the man’s side, and what this 
first wonder prefigured. 

For the tirne being, however, since we must bring this book to a 
close, let us merely say that in this first man, who was created in 
the beginning, there arose - not, indeed, overtly, but in the fore¬ 
knowledge of God - the two societies or cities to which the human 
race belongs. For from that first man all other men were to come 
forth: some to share with the wicked angels in their punishment, 
and others to be associated with the good angels in their reward, 
but all according to the hidden but just judgment of God. His grace 
cannot be unjust, nor can his justice be cruel, for it is written, ^All 
the paths of the Lord are mercy and truth/^® 


PsiiJin 46,8, 
f Bk xxti,i7, 
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1 Of the fall of the first human beings, through 

which mortality was incurred 

Now that we have deaJt with the most difficult questions concerning 
the origin of our world and the beginning of the human race^ the 
proper order of the discussion that we have here undertaken 
requires that we next discuss the fall of the first man - or, rather, 
of the first human beings - and the origin and propagation of human 
death. For God did not make men like the angels: that is, in such 
a way that, even if they sinned, they could not by any means die. 
Rather, if they discharged the duty of obedience, the reward of an 
angelic immortality and a blessed eternity was to follow without the 
intervention of death; but if they disobeyed, they were to be most 
justly punished with the sentence of death. But of this also we have 
already spoken in the preceding book.' 

2 Of that death which can befall the soul even 
though it is to live for ever, and of that to which the 

body is subject 

I see, however, that I must speak somewhat more carefully of the 
kind of death with which we are here concerned. For although the 
human soul is truly said to be immortal, it nonetheless also has a 
certain kind of death of its own. The soul is called immortal, then, 
because, at least to some extent, it never ceases to live and feel; 
whereas the body is called mortal because it can be deprived of all 
life, and cannot, of itself, live at all. The death of the soul therefore 
occurs when God forsakes it, and that of the body comes when the 
soul forsakes it. The death of both, then - that is, of the whole 
man - comes about when the soul, forsaken by God, forsakes the 
body. For, then, neither does the soul receive life from God, nor 
the body from the soul. 

Moreover, this death of the whole man is followed by that which 
the authority of the divine eloquence calls the second death/ It is 

' Bit \n,22. 

^ Cf. Rev. 2,11; 20,6; 20,14; 
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to this that the Saviour refers when He says, ‘Fear Him which is 
able to destroy both soul and body in hell/^ This second death does 
not occur, however, before the soul and body are united so com¬ 
pletely that they cannot by any means be separated; and so it may 
seem strange to say of a body that it has been destroyed when it 
has not been forsaken by the soul, but is, on the contrary, tormented 
precisely because given life and sensation by it. Fur in that last 
punishment, not only penal but eternal, which we shall discuss more 
carefully in its proper place,^ the soul is rightly said to die, because 
it draws no life from God; but how can we say that the body is 
dead, when it derives life from the soul? — for it w^ould not otherwise 
be able feel the bodily torments which are to come after the resur¬ 
rection, Is it because life of whatever kind is a sort of good, and 
pain an evil, that we ought not to say that the body is alive when 
its soul is not the cause of life, but of pain? 

The soul, then, draws life from God when it lives well, for it 
cannot live well other than by God working in it what is good. But 
the body draws life from the soul when the soul dwells in the body, 
whether the soul itself draws its life from God or not. For the life 
which the ungodly have in their bodies is not a life of the soul, but 
of the body; and even dead souls - that is, souls which God has 
forsaken - can confer such life upon bodies, no matter how little 
they retain of their own life, by virtue of which they are immortal. 
In the final damnation, however, life is not unjustly called death 
rather than life, This is so because, even though man does not then 
cease to feel, his feeling is neither made sweet by pleasure nor 
wholesome by quietude, but painful by punishment. And this is 
called the second death because it comes after the first, which brings 
about the separation of two united natures, whether these be God 
and the soul, or the soul and the body. Of the first and bodily death, 
then, it may be said that it is a good for good men and an evil for 
evil men. The second death, however, since it happens to none of 
the good, beyond doubt cannot be a good for anyone. 


^ Matt 10,2^. 

' Cf, Bk xix,28. 
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3 Whether death, which has passed into all men 
because of the sin of our first parents, is the 
punishment of sin even to the saints 

But there no\\ arises a question which wc cannot avoid: namely, 
whether the death by which soul and body are separated is truly a 
good for good men. For, if it is, how^ can it also be the punishment 
of sin? For the first human beings w'ould not have suffered death 
had they not sinned. How, then, can that be a good for good men 
which could not have happened except to wicked men? Again, if it 
could only happen to wicked men, it ought not to be a good for 
good men, but non-existent to them. For how' can anything be a 
punishment for those in whom there is nothing deserving of punish¬ 
ment? 

We must, then, confess that the first human beings were so con¬ 
stituted that, had they not sinned, they would not have experienced 
any kind of death; but that, having become the first sinners, they 
were then punished by death in such a way that whatsoever sprang 
from their stock should also be subject to the same penalty. For 
nothing could be born of them which was not what they themselves 
had been. Their nature was changed for the worse in proportion to 
the condemnation attaching to the magnitude of their sin, so that 
what arose as a punishment in the first human beings who sinned 
also follows as a natural consequence in the rest who are born of 
them. 

This comes about because man is not produced by man in the 
way that he was produced from the dust. For dust was the material 
out of which man was made, but man is the parent by whom man 
is begotten. Flesh, then, is not the same thing as earth, even though 
flesh is made of earth. But man the parent is the same thing as man 
the offspring. In the first man, therefore, there existed the whole 
human race which was to pass through the woman into her progeny 
when that conjugal pair received the divine sentence of its own 
damnation. And what man became, not when he was created, but 
when he sinned and was punished: this he propagated, so far as the 
origin of sin and death are concerned. He himself was not reduced 
by sin or its punishment to that infantile condition and helpless 
weakness of mind and body that we see in little children. But God 
ordained that infants should henceforth be like the young of beasts 
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in their origin, since their parents had fallen to the level of the 
beasts in the manner of their life and death. As it is written, ‘Man 
when he was in honour understood not; he became like the beasts 
that have no understanding.^^ Indeed, we see that infants are more 
feeble in the use and movement of their limbs and in their sense of 
desire and aversion than even the frailest offspring of other animals,^ 
It is as if the force which dwells in human beings is to rise above 
that of other animals all the higher, in proportion as its release has 
been delayed, just as, the further back the bow is bent, the higher 
the arrow flies. 

Despite his unlawful presumption and just condemnation, then, 
the first man did not fall, and was not thrust, into this rudimentary 
state of infancy. Human nature was so vitiated and changed in him, 
however, that he suffered in his members the conflict of disobedient 
lust, and became bound to the necessity of dying, And what he 
himself had become as a result of his fault and punishment - that 
is, subject to sin and death - he reproduced in his offspring. But if 
infants are released from the bond of sin by the grace of Qirist the 
Mediator, they can suffer only the death which separates soul and 
body. Being redeemed from the bondage of sin, they do not then 
pass to that second death, of punishment without end. 


4 Why those who are absolved from sin by the grace 
of regeneration are not also exempted from death: 
that iSj from the punishment of sin 

But why, if death is indeed the punishment of sin, do those whose 
guilt is removed by grace still suffer it? If anyone is disturbed by 
this, the question has already been treated and resolved in another 
work which 1 have written, called De baptimo parvulorum. There, 
it is said that the separation of soul and body was allowed to remain 
even after its connexion with guilt was removed because otherwise, 
if the sacrament of regeneration were followed immediately by the 
immortality of the body, faith itself would be weakened. For faith 

" Psalm 4^,13, 20. 

Cf Augustine, De bapi. parv , 2^69, 
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is only faith when it waits in hope for what is not yet seen in 
substance/ 

Moreover, it was through the strength and struggle of faith, at 
least in times gone by, that the fear of death was mastered. This is 
especially true in the case of the holy martyrs; for they certainly 
could have won neither victory not glory in their struggle - because 
there could not even have been any struggle - if, after the fount of 
regeneration,** saints could no longer suffer bodily death. Who 
would not then run with the children yet to be baptised to the grace 
of Christ, in order not to be parted from the body? For if faith 
sought and received an immediate reward for its works, it would 
not be tested by means of an invisible prize, and so it would not 
even be faith. 

Now, however, by the greater and more wondrous grace of the 
Saviour, even the punishment of sin has been turned to the service 
of righteousness. For formerly it was said to man, ‘If thou sinnest, 
thou shah die/ Now', how'ever, it is said to the martyr, "Die, that 
thou sin not.’ Formerly it was said, "if ye transgress the command¬ 
ments, ye shall die the death’; but now it is said, ‘If ye refuse death, 
ye transgress the commandment/ That which was formerly to be 
feared, that we might not sin, is now to be accepted, lest w'e sin, 
Thus, by the ineffable mercy of God, the very punishment of wick^ 
edness has itself become the armour of virtue, and the penalty of 
the sinner is made the reward of the righteous. Then, death was 
incurred by sinning; now, righteousness is fulfilled by dying. This 
is true of the holy martyrs, before whom the persecutor places the 
alternative of betraying the faith or suffering death. For the right¬ 
eous prefer to suffer by believing what the first sinners suffered bv 
not believing. For unless the latter had sinned, they would not have 
died; but the former sin if they do not die, The latter died because 
they sinned, therefore; the former, because they die, do not sin. By 
the guilt of the latter, punishment came to them; by the punishment 
of the former, guilt is prevented from coming. It is nut that death, 
having formerly been an evil, has now become something good; 
rather, God has granted so great a grace to faith that death, which 

' De bapt. parv., 3,31; 34; cf. Rom. 8,24; ITeb. ri,i, 

" Cf Titus 3,5. 
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is acknowledged to be the opposite of life, has become the means 
through which w'e may pass over into life. 

5 That just as the wicked make ill use of the Law, 
which is good, so do the righteous make good use of 

death, which is an evil 

The apostle, when he wished to show how great a force fur harm 
sin is when we lack the aid of grace, did not hesitate to say that the 
strength of sin is that very Law by which sin is forhidden. ‘The 
sting of death is sin\ he says, "and the strength of sin is the Law’."* 
This is most certainly true. For prohibition only increases the desire 
for an unlawful act, if righteousness is not so loved that the desire 
to sin is vanquished by that love; and we cannot love or take delight 
in true righteousness unless with the aid of divine grace.But lest 
the Law should be thought to be an evil because it is called ‘the 
strength of sin\ the apostle, dealing with a similar question in 
another place, says, ‘The Law indeed is holy, and the command¬ 
ment holy, and just, and good. Was then that which is holy made 
death unto me? God forbid. But sin, that it might appear sin, 
worked death in me by that which is good; that sin by the com¬ 
mandment might become exceeding sinful.’” He says ‘exceeding’ 
because the transgression is added to when, because of the increas¬ 
ing desire to sin, the Law itself also comes to be held in contempt 
Why have we thought it proper to mention this? Because, just as 
the Law itself is not an evil when it increases the desire of sinners, 
so neither is death a good when it increases the glory of those who 
suffer it: when either the Law is forsaken for the sake of iniquity, 
and makes transgressors, or death is embraced for the sake of truth, 
and makes martyrs. And thus the Law is indeed good, because it is 
a prohibition of sin; and death is evil because it is the wages of sin.'^ 
But just as the unrighteous make ill use not only of evil things, but 
of good ones also, so do the righteous make good use not only of 
good things, but also of evil ones. And so it happens that the wicked 

10 ^ t 3^20; Dt spmlu ei hnera, 6. 

a. De spir. £{ 56; 65. 

" Rom. 7,i2f. 
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make ilJ use of che Law^ though the Law itself is good^ and the 
good die well, even though death is an evil. 


6 Of the evil of death, by which the fellowship of 
soul and body is sundered, considered generally 

As regards the death of the body, then - that is, the separation of 
the soul from the body - it is a good to no one while those who are 
said to be dying are suffering it. For a sensation of anguish, contrary 
to nature, is produced b}' the force that tears apart the two things 
which had been conjoined and interwoven during life; and this sen¬ 
sation persists until there is a complete cessation of all that feeling 
which was present by reason of the union of soul and flesh. All this 
distress is not infrequently forestalled by one blow to the body, or 
by a snatching away of the soul, the swiftness of which prevents it 
from being felt. But whatever it is which, with a grievous sensation, 
deprives the dying of all feeling, it nonetheless increases the merit 
of patience when it is endured with godliness and faith. This does 
not, however, remove the name of punishment from it. Death, gen¬ 
erated in unbroken succession from the first man, is beyond doubt 
the punishment of all who are born of him. But, if it is undergone 
for the sake of godliness and righteousness, it becomes the glory of 
those who are born again; and, though death is the wages of sin, it 
sometimes ensures that no wage is paid to sin. 


7 Of the death which the unbaptised suffer for the 

confession of Christ 

For when those who have not received the cleansing water of regen¬ 
eration nonetheless die for their confession of Christ, their sins are 
just as effectively forgiven them as they would be if they were 
washed in the sacTed font of baptism. For He Who said ‘Except a 
man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of made an exception in their favour in another 

passage, where He said, in no less general terms, ‘Whosoever shall 
confess me before men, him will I confess also before my Father 

Cf. Augustine, Ik amma e! etus ortfftne. i.i i 
" John 3,5. 
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which is ill heaven."'^ And He says m another place, ^Whoever will 
lose his life for my sake, shall find 

For this reason, it is written, ‘Precious in the sight of the Lord 
is the death of liis saints’;'' for whar is more precious than a death 
by which all a man's ofTences are forgiven, and his merits abun¬ 
dantly increased? For those who were baptised only when they 
could defer death no longer, and so departed this life with all their 
sins blotted out, are not so great in merit as those who did not defer 
death even though they could have done so: who preferred to end 
their life by confessing Christ rather than by denying Him in order 
to come to His baptism. Even if they had denied Christ through 
fear of death, however, this too would certainly have been forgiven 
them in that baptism; for in that baptism was forgiven even the 
frightful crime of those who slew Christ, But how abundantly must 
the grace of the Spirit, which ‘bloweth where it Hsteth’,^* have been 
present in these martyrs, who loved Christ so dearly, and with so 
sure a hope of pardon, that they could not deny Him even in such 
dire peril of their lives! 

Precious, therefore, is the death of the saints, for whom such 
great grace has been promised and foreshadowed in the death of 
Christ that they do not hesitate to incur their own death in order 
to meet Him. For their death demonstrates that what was originally 
established for the punishment of the sinner has been put to such 
use that the fruit of righteousness has come forth more abundantly 
from it. Death is not to be regarded as a g(K>d on this account, 
however; for it has been turned to such advantage not by any force 
of its own, but by the divine succour, Death was originally estab¬ 
lished as an object of terror, that sin might not be committed. Now, 
it must be undergone in, order that sin may not be committed, or, 
if committed, may be blotted out, and the palm of righteousness 
bestowed upon Him to Whose great victory it is due. 

8 That the saints, by undergoing the first death for 
the sake of truth, are freed from the second death 

For if wc consider the matter more carefully, we shall see that when 
a man dies faithfully and gloriously for the truth, he is, in fact, 

Matt. [0,31. 
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avoiding death; for he undergoes some part of it precisely in order 
to avoid the whole of it: the additional second death, which has no 
end< He undergoes the separation of soul and body lest, when the 
soul is separated from the body, it is separated also from God: lest, 
w'hen the man’s whole first death is completed, the second death 
seize him eternally. Therefore, as 1 have said, death itself is not a 
good to anyone while it is being suffered by the d>ing and causing 
them to die, even though jt can be gloriously borne for the sake of 
retaining or gaining that which is good. As to those of whom we 
say that they are already dead, however, it is not absurd to say that, 
in their case, death is an evil to the wicked and a good lo the good. 
For the souls which have been separated from the bodies of the 
godly are at rest, but those of the ungodly suffer punishment until 
their bodies rise again: those of ihe godly to eternal life, and those of 
the ungodly to the eternal death which is called the second death. 


9 Whether we should say that the moment of death, 
w^hen the sensation of life ceases, occurs in the 
experience of the dying or in that of the dead 

As to the moment of time w'hen, in the case of good and evil men 
alike, the soul is separated from the body; should we say that this 
occurs after death or in death? If after death, then it is no longer 
death itself which is good or evil, since death is over and past, but 
fhe actual life of the soul after it. Death was an evil w'hile it was in 
being: that is, while it was being suffered by the dying; for the dire 
and grievous sense of it - an evil which is put to good use by good 
men - was then present. But, when death is past, how can that 
which now no longer exists be either good or evil? 

Moreover, if we consider the matter more carefully still, it will 
appear that even the dire and grievous pain which, as w e have said, 
the dying undergo, is nor death itself. For they are certainly still 
alive for as long as they have any sensatujn; and, if they are still 
alive, they should therefore be said to be in a state previous to death 
rather than in death itself For when death actually comes, it takes 
away all the bodily sensation w'hich is so grievous while death is 
approaching. And, for this reason, it is difficult to explain how we 
can describe as ‘dying’ those who are not yet dead, but who, with 

Cf. Augustine, Retract.^ 1,14. 
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death approaching, are in the throes of their last and mortal agony. 
Nonetheless, they are rightly called dying; for when death, which 
was approaching, shall have actually come, we can no longer call 
them dying, bnt dead* 

No one, therefore, is dying unless living. For even he who is so 
close to the end of his life that he is, as we say, giving up the ghost, 
is still alive for as long as his flesh does not actually lack the soul. 
The same person is therefore simultaneously dying and living. He 
is approaching death and departing from life; but he is still in life, 
because the soul is still present in his body, and he is not yet in 
death because his soul has not yet departed from the body. But if, 
when the soul has departed, the man is still not in death, but after 
death, who shall say when he is in death? On the one hand, if a 
man cannot be dying and living simultaneously, then no one can be 
said to be dying, since, for as long as the soul is in the body, we 
cannot deny that he is living. On the other hand, if a man in whose 
body death is already at work should rather be called dying, and if 
no one can be living and dying simultaneously,! do not know when 
he is living. 


10 Whether the life of mortals should be called death 

rather than life 

For from the very beginning of our existence in this dying body, 
there is never a moment when death is not at work in us. For 
throughout the whole span of this life - if, indeed, it is to be called 
life — its mutability leads us towards death. Certainly, there is no 
one who is not closer to it this year than he was last year, and 
tomorrow' than today, and today than yesterday, and a little while 
hence than now, and now than a little while ago. For whatever time 
we live is subtracted from the whole span of our life, and what 
remains is becoming smaller and smaller each day. Thus, the whole 
duration of our life is nothing but a progression towards death. 
During it, no one is permitted to stand still or to go a little more 
slowly even for a little while. Rather, all are urged onwards with 
the same motion and impelled with a rapidity which does not differ 
for anyone. For he whose life was shorter did not spend any one 
day more quickly than he whose life was longer. Rather, though the 
equal moments were snatched from both equally, the one had a 
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nearer and the other a more remote goaI> towards which both were 
running with equal speed. It is one thing to go by a longer road, 
and another to walk more slowly. Thus, he who spends a longer 
time on his way to death does not proceed at a slower pace, but 
covers more ground. 

Again, if every man begins to die — that is, is in death — as soon 
as death itself has begun to do its work in him, then surely he is in 
death from the very beginning of his existence in this body. (For 
death is the taking aw'ay of life; and so, when his life has been 
entirely taken away, he will not then be in death, but after death.) 
For what else is happening in all his days, hours, and minutes, but 
the progress of death tow^ards its consummation? And then, when 
this is fully complete, there begins the time after death, instead of 
that which w'e called being in death, when life w^as being taken away. 
From the moment he begins to exist in this body, therefore, which 
is dying rather than living, man is never in life. Or shall we, after 
all, say that he is in life and death simultaneously? - in life, that is, 
which he lives until it is entirely taken away, but in death also, 
which he dies as his life is being diminished? For if he is not in life, 
what is it that is being taken away until it is entirely consumed? 
But if he is not in death, what is it that is taking his life aw’ay? It 
is, therefore, not incorrect to say that, when life has been wholly 
taken away from the body, this is the time after death: precisely 
because the state of death itself existed during the time when life 
was being taken away. For if, when life has been taken aw^ay, a man 
is not in death but after death, w'hen will he be in death, if not 
when life is being taken away? 


11 Whether one can be both living and dead 

simultaneouslv 

.. 

But it seems absurd to say that a man is in death before he reaches 
death; for, if he is already in death, what is it that he is drawing 
closer to as he passes through the phases of his life? Again, and 
especially, it seems quite contrary to common usage to say that a 
man is simultaneously alive and dead, just as it would be to say that 
he is simultaneously awake and asleep. We must, then, ask when he 
will be a dying man. For, before death comes, he is not dying, but 
living; and when death has come, he is not dying but dead: the 
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former state is before death, therefore, and the latter after death. 
When, then, is he in death? For then it is that he will be dying. We 
say, then, that there are three separate times - before death, in 
death and after death - corresponding to three states: living, dying 
and dead. And it is very difficult to define when a man is in death 
or dying: that is, in a state when he is neither living, which is before 
death, nor dead, which is after death, but dying, which is in death. 
For while the soul remains in the body, especially if sensation is 
present also, there is no doubt that the man is alive; for he consists 
of body and soul. Thus, before death, he cannot be said to be in 
death; but w'hen, on the other hand, the soul has departed and all 
bodily sensation has been removed, he is after death; he is dead. 
Between the two states of being alive and being dead, then, the 
condition of dying or of being in death disappears. For while a man 
still lives, he is before death; but if he has ceased to live, he is now 
after death, I le is never dying, therefore: that is, contained in the 
state of death. So it is also with the passage of timer the present is 
sought but it is not found, for the transition from future to past 
occupies no space. 

We must, then, take care lest, following this line of reasoning, 
we say that there is no such thing as bodily death. For, if there is, 
W'hen is it, if it can be in no one, and no one can be in it? While a 
man is still alive, death is certainly not yet present; for he is not in 
death, but in a state before death. If he has alreadv ceased to live, 
however, death is still not present, for his state is now after death, 
not in death. Again, if there is no death before or after the cessation 
of life, what do we mean when we say ‘after death' or ‘before death? 
For if there is no death, it is foolish to say such things. Would that 
we had led such a good life in Paradise that there truly was no 
death! Now', however, not only does death indeed exist, but it is so 
vexatious that it cannot be explained by any kind of speech or 
evaded by any reasoning. ^ 

Let us, therefore, speak in the customary way - for we ought not 
to do otherwise - and use the phrase ‘before death’ to signify the 
time before death comes; as it is written, ‘Praise no man before his 
death.Let us also say, when death has happened, that this or that 
occurred after the death’ of so and so. Also, let us speak as best we 

^ Ecdus, [i,2S. 
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can of the present time, as when we say, ‘Dying, he made a will 
and left this and that to so and so’ - though, of course, he certainly 
could not have done this unless he were alive, and did it before 
death rather than in death. 

Let us also speak as Divine Scripture speaks; for it does not 
hesitate to say that the dead arc not after death, but in death: hence 
the words, ^For in death there is no remembrance of thee.’^^ For 
men are rightly said to be in death until they rise again, just as 
someone is said to be in sleep until he awakes* However, though we 
can say of persons in sleep that they are sleeping, we cannot speak 
in the same way of the dead, and say that they are dying. For, so 
far as the death of the body is concerned, of which we arc now 
speaking, those who arc already separated from their bodies do not 
continue dying, But this is what, as 1 said, cannot be explained by 
any kind of speech: how the dying are said to live, or how^ even 
after death, the dead are said to be in death* For how can they be 
after death if they are still in death - especially when w'C do not 
even say that they are dying, as we say that those in sleep are sleep¬ 
ing, and those who are in weariness are weary, or those in grief, 
grieving, and those in life, living? For the dead are said to be in 
death until they rise again, yet they cannot be called dying. 

I consider, then, that it has not improperly or inappropriately 
come about - not by human effort, but perhaps by divine ordi¬ 
nance ~ that the I.atin word moritur [*he is dying’] cannot be 
declined by grammarians according to the rule by which other such 
words are declined. For from the word ontut comes the form onus 
est in the perfect tense; and all similar verbs form this tense from 
their perfect participles. But if we seek the perfect tense of moritur, 
the answer is always, mortuus est, with a double u. For mortum is 
thus pronounced in the same way as fatum^ arduus, compicuus, and 
similar words, which are not perfect participles, but which, because 
they are adjectives, arc declined without tense. Mortuus, however, 
though in form an adjective, is used as a perfect participle, as if 
that were to be declined which cannot be declined* And so it has 
appropriately come about that the verb itself can no more be 
declined in speech than can the event which it signifies be avoided. 
Yet, with the help of our Redeemer’s grace, we may at least avoid 
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the second death. Fot that is more grievous still, and the worst of 
all evils. For it consists not in the separation of soul and body, but 
in the union ofhoth in eternal punishment. There, by contrast to 
their present state, men will not be before death or after death, but 
always in death, and, for that reason, never living, never dead, but 
endlessly dying. For a man can never be in death in a worse sense 
than where death itself is without death. 


12 With what death God threatened the first human 
beings if they should transgress His commandment 

When, therefore, it is asked with what death it w'as that God threat¬ 
ened the first human beings if they should transgress the command¬ 
ment received from Him, and should not continue in obedience - 
whether with the death of the soul, or of the body, or of the whole 
man, or with that which is called the second death, we must reply: 
with all of these. For the first death consists of two deaths; but total 
death consists of all of them. For just as the whole earth consists of 
many lands, and the Church universal of many churches, so death 
universal consists of all deaths. For the first death consists of two, 
the one of the soul and the other of the body; and so the first death 
is a death of the whole man, since the soul, without God and with¬ 
out the body, undergoes punishment for a time. But the second 
death is when the soul, without God but with the body, undergoes 
eternal punishment. 

When, therefore, speaking of the forbidden fruit, God said to the 
first man whom He had established in Paradise, ‘In the day that 
thou eatest thereof thou shalt die the death’,this threat included 
not only the first part of the first death, by which the soul is 
deprived of God; nor only the second part, by which the body is 
deprived of the soul; nor only the whole of the first death itself, by 
which the soul is punished by separation from both God and the 
body. Rather, it included whatever of death there is, even to that 

final death which is called second, and which is followed by no 
other. 
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13 What was the first punishment that the first 
human beings suffered for their offence? 

For, as soon as our first parents had transgressed the command¬ 
ment, divine grace forsook them, and they were appalled at the 
nakedness of their own bodies. Thus, they took fig-leaves, which 
were perhaps the first things to come to hand in their confusion of 
mind, and covered their shameful parts with them.” For though 
their members remained the same as they were at first, they had 
not originally been a source of shame to them. They became aware, 
therefore, of a new stirring of their flesh, which had become dis¬ 
obedient to them as a punishment, in requital of their own dis- 
obedienee to God,^^ 

For the soul, now taking delight in its own freedom to do wicked¬ 
ness, and disdaining to serve God, was itself deprived of the erst- 
w'hile subjection of the body to it. Because it had of its own free 
will forsaken its superior Lord, it no longer held its own inferior 
servant in obedience to its will. Nor could it in any way keep the 
flesh in subjection, as it would always have been able to do if it had 
itself remained subject to God. Then began the flesh to lust against 
the Spirit,from which conflict we are bom. From the first offence 
of mankind comes the origin of death in us, and we bear in our 
members, and in our vitiated nature, the striving of the flesh, or, 
indeed, its victory. 


14 Of the nature of man as made by God, and into 
what condition he fell by the free choice of his own 

will 

For God, Who is the author of nature, and certainly not of vices, 
created man righteous.^^ Man, however, depraved by his own free 
will, and justly condemned, produced depraved and condemned 
children. For we were all in that one man, since we all were that 
one man who fell into sin through the woman who was made from 
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him before they sinned,^^ The particular form in which we were to 
live as individuals had not yet been created and distributed to us; 
hut the seminal nature from which we were to be propagated 
already existed. And^ when this was vitiated by sin and bound by 
the chain of death and justly condemned, man could not be bom 
of man in any other condition. Thus, from the evil use of free will 
there arose the whole series of calamities by which the human race 
is led by a succession of miseries from its depraved origin, as from 
a corrupt root, even to the ruin of the second death, which has no 
end, and from which only those who are redeemed by the grace of 
God are exempt. 

15 That Adam, when he was about to sin, forsook 
God before he was forsaken by God, and that his 
falling away from God was the first death of the soul 

But since it is said, "thou shalt die the death", and not ‘deaths’, let 
us therefore understand here only that death which occurs when 
the soul is forsaken by God, Who is its life. For the soul was not 
forsaken by God first, and so then forsook Him; rather, it first 
forsook God, and so was then forsaken by Him. For its own will 
was the originator of its own evil, just as the will of the Creator, 
both in making it when it did not exist, and in re-making it when 
It had fallen and perished, is the originator of its good. Let us 
understand, then, that God gave warning of this death only, and 
that when He said, ‘in the day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt 
die the death’, it is as if He said, ‘in the day that you forsake me 
with disobedience, I shall with justice forsake you’. Even so, in this 
death were certainly also threatened the other deaths which were 
without doubt bound to follow it. 

For in the disobedient stirring which arose in the flesh of the 
disobedient soul, by reason of which Adam and Eve covered their 
shameful parts, one death was indeed experienced: namely, that 
which occurs when God forsakes the soul. This was signified by the 
words which God spoke when the man, demented with fear, had 
hidden himself: ‘Adam, where art thou?’'* For God certainly did 
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nor ask this in ignorance of Adam’s whereabouts, but to admonish 
him to reflect upon w'here he was, now that God w'as no longer with 
him. But when Adam’s soul itself forsook his body, corrupted and 
decayed with age, there came into the experience of man the other 
death of which God had spoken while He was still punishing his 
sin: ‘Dust thou art, and unco dust shah thou return,And it is of 
these two deaths that the first death is made up, which is that of 
the w'hole man, and which is at last followed by the second, unless 
the man be redeemed by grace. For the body, which is made of 
earth, would not return to the earth except for its own death, which 
befalls it when it is forsaken by the soul which is its life. Hence, it 
is therefore agreed among all Christians who truly hold the catholic 
faith that the death of the body does not come about through the 
law of nature, by which God ordained no death for man, but is 
rightly inflicted on us by reason of sin; for God, in punishing his 
sin, said to the man in whom we were all then contained, ‘Dust 
thou art, and unto dust shall thou return.' 

16 Of the philosophers who do not consider that the 
separation of soul and body is a punishment, even 
though Plato depicts the supreme God as promising 
the lesser gods that they will never be deprived of 

their bodies 

But the philosophers against whose calumnies we are defending the 
City of God - that is, His Church - seem to themselves wise when 
they ni{)ck us because we say that the separation of soul and body 
is to be considered among its punishments. They do so because 
they deem that the soul’s blessedness is perfected only when it is 
entirely rid of the body, and returns to God simple and alone and, 
as it were, naked.^ 

As to this opinion, if I were to find nothing in their own writings 
to refute it, I should have to argue ail the more painstakingly to 
demonstrate that it is not the body, but the body’s corruptibility, 
which is a burden to the soul. Hence that verse of Scripture which 
we quoted in an earlier book; Tor the corruptible body presseth 
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down the soul/’’’ The word *corruptihlc’ is here added to show^ that 
the soul is pressed down not by the body simply as such, but by 
the body as it has become by reason of sin and its consequent pun¬ 
ishment; and even if this word had not been added, we could not 
understand the passage in any other way. As it happens, however, 
Plato declares most plainly that the gods who have been made by 
the supreme God have immortal bodies, and he depicts that God 
by Whom they were made as promising them, as a great blessing, 
that they will abide in their bodies eternally, and never be separated 
from them by any death. Why is it, then, that, for the sake of vexing 
the Christian religion, the philosophers pretend not to know what 
they know, and even prefer to speak against themselves rather than 
lose an opportunity of contradicting us? Here are Plato's own words, 
as Cicero has translated them into Latin, in which he introduces 
the supreme God as speaking to the gods whom He has made, and 
saying; 

You who have sprung from the stock of the gods, give heed, 
The works of which 1 am the parent and creator are incapable 
of dissolution for as long as I will it, Whatever is composed can 
be undone, but it is by no means good to dissolve that which 
is joined together by reason. Because you have been originated, 
you cannot, indeed, be immortal and indestructible. You will, 
however, certainly not be destroyed, nor shall any doom of 
death undo you and prove mightier than my purpose, which is 
a stronger assurance of your perpetuity than those bodies to 
which you were united when you were begotten. 

Behold, then: Plato says that the gods are mortal on the one hand, 
because of the connection of body and soul, yet are on the other 
hand immortal by the will and purpose of Him by Whom they are 
made. If, therefore, it is a punishment to the soul to be united with 
any body whatsoever, why does God speak to them as if they were 
afraid of dying: that is, of being separated from the body? Whv does 
He give them an assurance of immortality not in virtue of their 
nature, which is composite and not simple, but by virtue of His 
own invincible will, by which He has the power to ensure that 
created things are not destroyed, and that compound things are not 
dissolved, but endure incorruptibly? 

Wisd. g,r5; cf. Bk xii,i6. 
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Whether what Plato says concerning the stars is true or not is 
another question, however.For we cannot immediately concede 
that those luminous spheres or globes, which by day or night shine 
upon the earth with their corporeal light, are animated by intellec¬ 
tual and blessed souls of their own. This is what he does not hesitate 
to affirm of the universe as a whole, as if it were one great animal, 
in which all other animals are contained.^'* But this, as 1 have said, 
is another question, which we have not here undertaken to discuss. 

1 have now said as much as I have thought it necessary to say 
against those who glory in being, or in being called, Platonists, and 
whose pride in this name makes them ashamed to be Christians. 
For they fear that if they share a name with the vulgar herd, this 
will detract from the exclusiveness of the fraternity of those who 
wear the paliium,^^ whose self-importance is in proportion to their 
fewmess. These men, desiring to have something to condemn in 
Christian doctrine, attack the eternality of the body. They urge that 
it is a contradiction for us to seek the blessedness of the soul while 
at the same time insisting that it will abide eternally in the body; 
for, they say, the bond that unities the two is one of tribulation. 
They say this even though Plato, their founder and master, asserts 
that it was granted by the supreme God as a gift to the gods whom 
He had made that they should never die: that is, that they should 
not be separated from the bodies to which he had joined them. 


17 Against those who assert that earthly bodies 
cannot be made incorruptible and eternal 

These philosophers also contend that earthly bodies cannot be eter¬ 
nal They do not doubt, however, that the whole earth itself is 
eternal because it is a central and eternal member of their god: not 
of the supreme God, that is, but of the great god which is this 
whole world.^^ They believe that the supreme God made for them 
another god - that is, this world - which He placed above the other 
gods who are beneath Him. They believe also that this god is ani- 
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mate, having, as they assert, a rational or intellectual soul enclosed 
within the great mass of its body/^ and having the four elements as 
the members of this body, established and arranged in their proper 
places, whose union they insist is indissoluble and eternal, so that 
this great god of theirs will never die."*^ But, in this case, if the 
earth, which is the central member in the body of a greater creature, 
is eternal, why should not the bodies of other earthly creatures also 
be eternal, if God should so will it? 

But earth, they say, must return to earth, from which the earthly 
bodies of animals have been derived.This is the reason, they say, 
for the necessity of dissolution and death; for it is in this way that 
bodies are restored to the stable and eternal earth from which they 
have been taken. But what if someone says the same thing of fire, 
and assens that the bodies which are derived from it to create cel¬ 
estial beings must be restored to the universal 6re: does not the 
immortality which Plato represents the supreme God as promising 
to such gods evaporate in the fierceness of this dispute? Or does 
this not happen to those celestial creatures because God - Whose 
will, as Plato says, no power can overcome - has willed that it 
should not do so? In this case, then, what prevents God from caus¬ 
ing the same thing to be true of earthly bodies? Plato confesses that 
God can prevent things that are born from being destroyed, and 
things that are united from being separated, and things that are 
derived from the elements from returning to them, and can ordain 
that souls, once established in their bodies, shall never relinquish 
them, and shall enjoy eternal blessedness with them.'^ Why, then, 
may He not also prevent earthly bodies from dying? Is it that God 
has power to do nothing that Christians believe, but everything that 
Platonists wish? Are philosophers, then, able to know the purpose 
and power of God, whereas the prophets were not? On the contrary; 
the Spirit of God taught His prophets to proclaim as much of His 
will as He thought fit to reveal; but when the philosophers sought 
to discover it, they were deceived by merely human conjecture. 

But they should still not have been so far deceived, by either 
Ignorance or obstinacy, as to contradict themselves so blatantly. For, 
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an the one hand, they use their ^eat powers of disputation to assert 
that the soul, if it is to be blessed, must be rid not only of its earthly 
body, but of every kind of body. Yet, on the other hand, they hold 
that the gods, who have most blessed souls, are nonetheless united 
with eternal bodies: the celestial gods with fiery ones/^ and the soul 
of Jupiter himself (or of this world, as they wish to say) being 
entirely enclosed in all the corporeal elements which make up the 
whole mass extending from earth to heaven.For Plato’s opinion 
U that the soul of Jupiter is diffused and extended by musical num¬ 
bers fn)m the middle of the inside of the earth, w'hich the geometers 
call the centre, throughout all its parts to the highest and most 
distant parts of the heavens.'*^ On this view, therefore, the world is 
an animate being, very great, wholly blessed, and eternal, W'hose 
soul has the perfect happiness of wisdom, yet never leaves its own 
body, and whose body receives eternal life from the soul, Moreover, 
though this body is not itself simple, but composed of so many 
other great bodies, it cannot weaken the soul or hinder it. 

Since, therefore, the philosophers permit their own speculations 
to be so ambitious, why do they refuse to believe that earthly bodies 
can be made immortal by the divine will and power, and that souls 
can live happily and eternally in them without being separated from 
them by death or pressed down by their weight? Do they not assert 
that their own gods have bodies of fire, and that Jupiter himself, 
their king, dwells in all the corporeal elements? If, in order to 
achieve blessedness, the soul must be rid of every kind of body, let 
their gods flee from their starry' spheres, and let Jupiter flee from 
earth to sky; or, if they cannot do this, let them be deemed miser¬ 
able. But these philosophers do not wish to accept either alternative. 
For they dare not ascribe to their gods a separation from the body, 
lest they should seem to worship mortals; but neither do they wish 
to say that the gods lack blessedness, for fear of admitting that they 
are unhappy. To obtain blessedness, therefore, we need not be rid 
of every kind of body, but only of the corruptible, irksome, painful, 
dying body: not of such bodies as the goodness of God made for 
the first human beings, but only of such as the punishment of sin 
has imposed upon us. 
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i8 Of earthly bodies, which the philosophers affirm 
cannot dwell in the heavens, because whatever is 
earthly is drawn back to the earth by its own natural 

weight 

But earthly bodies, our adversaries say, are necessarily either bound 
to the eanh by their natural weight, or drawn to earth by it, and 
therefore cannot be in heavenn^ The first human beings were indeed 
on earth, in a welhwooded and fruitful spot which received the 
name Taradise\ But let them consider this question of earthly 
weight a little more attentively; for it must be answered if we are 
to account for the ascension of Christ’s body into heaven, and also 
for the kind of bodies which the saints will have at the resurrection. 

For if human art can by some means cause vessels which float to 
be made out of metals which sink as soon as they are placed in 
water, how much more credible it is that the hand of God, working 
in some hidden way, can do the same kind of thing even more 
effectively! Plato says that, by His almighty will, God can bring it 
about that things born are not destroyed, and that composite things 
are not dissolved. Moreover, it is much more marvellous that incor¬ 
poreal entities are united with bodies than that bodies are joined to 
other bodies of whatever kind. It is even more certain, then, that 
God can cause earthly objects to be not drawn downwards by their 
own weight, and that He can enable souls themselves to dwell in 
the most perfect blessedness with bodies which, though earthly, are 
nonetheless now incorruptible: bodies which they can move as they 
wish, and place where they wish, with the greatest of ease. If the 
angels do this, and carry off any earthly creatures they please from 
wherever they please, and set them down wherever they please,^^ 
are we to believe that they cannot do this without feeling the 
burden? Why, then, should we not believe that the spirits of the 
saints, made perfect and blessed by divine grace, can without any 
difficulty carry their bodies wherever they wish, and set them down 
where they wish? It is generally true that, when we carry weights, 
we feel that the weight of earthly bodies is greater in proportion to 
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their size, and that a greater weight is more of a burden than a 
smaller one* The soul, however, finds the members of its own flesh 
lighter to bear when they are robust with health, than when they 
are wasted with illness* And though, when he is being carried by 
others, the sound and strong man feels heavier than the thin and 
sickly man, yet the man himself moves and carries his own body 
with more agility W'hen he is in good health and has the greater 
stature than when his sturdiness is made very small by hunger or 
disease. Thus, even when we have our earthly bodies, and even 
though they are still corruptible and subject to death, what is 
important is not the weight of their mass, but the state of their 
constitution. And w'hat words can express how great the difference 
is betw'een what we now call health and our future immortality? 
Our faith is not disturbed, therefore, by the arguments which the 
philosophers derive from the weight of bodies; and I will not even 
ask them why, when they believe that the whole earth is suspended 
on nothing, the> cannot believe that an earthly body can be in 
heaven*'*'’ Nor do I here consider the argument that the world 
remains in its central place by the same law that attracts all heavier 
bodies to its centre. 

This I do sa>', however. Plato asserts that the lesser gods, to 
whom he entrusts the creation of man and other earthly creatures, 
are able to remove from fire the quality of burning while leaving 
behind the quality of brightness by which it is conspicuous to the 
eyes*'*^ He also concedes to the supreme God the power of preserv¬ 
ing from death things that have been bom, and from any dissolution 
things that have been composed of parts so diverse, so dissimilar, 
as corporeal and incorporeal substances. Are we to doubt, then, that 
He can take away the cormptibilit} of the flesh of the man to whom 
He has given immortality, while leaving behind its nature? Or that 
He can remove the heaviness of its weight while retaining the har¬ 
monious arrangement of its members? But our faith in the resurrec¬ 
tion of the dead, and their immortal bodies, are matters which we 
shall, God willing, discuss more carefully at the end of this work.'*^ 

^ Cf. Job a6,7. 
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19 Against those who hold that the first human 
beings would not have been immortal had they not 
sinned, and who wish to say that souls exist eternally 

without bodies 

Let us now continue with the account that we have begun of the 
bodies of the first human beings. For these would not have sus¬ 
tained even that death which is a good to good men other than as 
the just consequence of sin: that death which is not understood and 
believed in by only a few, but which is known to all, by which soul 
and body are separated, and by reason of which the body of a crea¬ 
ture which was plainly living is now plainly dead. For though it is 
blasphemous to doubt that the souls of the righteous and godly dead 
live on in peaceful rest, it would still be much better for them to 
be alive in healthy bodies/^ So true is this that even those who 
believe that it is most blessed to be rid of every kind of body contra¬ 
dict their own opinion in spite of themselves. For none of them will 
dare to set wise men, whether yet to die or dead already - that is, 
whether already rid of the body, or soon to relinquish it - above 
the immortal gods, to whom the supreme God, according to Plato, 
promises, as a munificent gift, life indissoluble: that is, a life in 
eternal union with their bodies. Yet Plato himself thinks that men 
can receive no higher reward, if they pass through life piously and 
righteously, than to be separated from their bodies and received 
into the bosom of those very gods who never forsake their bodies, 
^so that, unremembering, they may again behold the vault on high, 
and once more desire a return to bodies’,®^ Virgil is congratulated 
for expressing a Platonic doctrine in these words. 

Plato, then, considers that the souls of mortals cannot remain in 
thejr bodies for ever, but are necessarily sundered from them by 
death, and he also thinks that, without bodies, souls cannot endure 
everlastingly, but pass from life to death and from death to life with 
ceaseless alternation. He thinks that wise men differ from the rest, 
however, in that they are borne after death to the stars, so that each 
ma> rest for a certain period of time in a star appropriate to him. 
Then, when he has forgotten his former misery and again conceived 
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the desire to return to the body^ he may thence return to the labours 
and sorrows of mortal men. 'I'hose who have conducted their lives 
foolishly, however, return in the next cycle into bodies suited to 
their deserts, whether human or animal.®^ Thus, Plato has attributed 
a very harsh condition even to good and wise souls. For they do 
not have assigned to them bodies with w^hich they can live for ever 
and immortally; rather, they can neither remain in their bodies per¬ 
manently, nor abide in eternal purity without them. 

In the Christian era, as we have already said in an earlier book,^^ 
Porphyry was ashamed of this Platonic doctrine. Thus, he not only 
removed human souls from the bodies of beasts, but also held that 
the souls of the wise are set free from every corporeal tie, and, 
escaping from all bodies, dwell with the Father in blessedness with¬ 
out end. In order not to seem outdone by Christ's promise of ever¬ 
lasting life to the saints, he also established purified souls in eternal 
felicity, without any return to their former miseries. But in order 
to contradict CJirist, he denied the resurrection of incorruptible 
bodies, and asserted that these purified souls will live eternally, not 
only without earthly bodies, but without bodies of any kind at all.^ 
Notwithstanding this opinion, however, such as it is, he did not 
teach that these souls should not offer religious observance to the 
gods who do themselves dwell in bodies. And why did he not do 
so, unless because he believed that such souls, even when 
accompanied by no body, are still not superior to the gods? If, there¬ 
fore, the philosophers will not venture to place human souls above 
the gods who are most blessed even though eternally united with 
bodies - and I do not think that they will venture to do this - why 
does what the Christian faith preaches seem absurd to them: that 
the first human beings were created in such a way that, if they had 
not sinned, they would not have been sundered from their bodies 
by death? Rather, they would have been granted the reward of 
immortality for maintaining their obedience, and would have lived 
etemaJly with their bodies. Further, the saints will at the resurrec¬ 
tion possess those very bodies in which they have here laboured; 
but their condition will then be such that no corruption or distress 
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will befall their flesh, nor will their blessedness be marred by any 
sorrow or unhappiness. 


20 That the flesh of the saints now resting in hope 
will be raised to a higher condition than that of the 
first human beings before they sinned 

Moreover, the souls of the departed saints now have no grief over 
the death by which they were separated from their bodies, because 
their flesh rests in no matter what injuries it may be seen to 

have suffered after all sensation has gone. They do not desire to 
forget their bodies, as Plato thought. Rather, because they remem¬ 
ber what has been promised to them by Him Who fails no one, and 
Who gave them an assurance that even the hairs of their head are 
safe,^'^ they look forward longingly and patiently to the resurrection 
of their bodies, in which they have suffered many hardships, but in 
which they are never to undergo such things again. For if they did 
not hate their own flesh” when, in its infirmity, it resisted their will 
and required to be coerced by the spiritual law, how much more 
will they love it when it shall even itself have become spiritual! For 
just as the spirit is not improperly called carnal when it serves the 
flesh, so shall the flesh rightly be called spiritual when it serves the 
spirit. This is not because flesh will be converted into spirit, which 
is what some have inferred from what is written: fle is sown a natu¬ 
ral body, it is raised a spiritual body.’'" Rather, it is because it will 
be subject to the spirit with a supreme and marvellous readiness 
to obey, and will fulfil its will in the most assured knowledge of 

indestructible immortality, with all distress, all corruptibility and 
all reluctance gone. 

For the body will not only be better then than it was here even 
when in perfect healthy it will also be better than those bodies which 
the first human beings had before they sinned. For, though they 
were not to die unless they sinned, they nonetheless made use of 
food as men do now; for their bodies were not yet spiritual, but 
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animai and earthly only. Their bodies did not decline into old ige^ 
and they were^ therefore, not led to the necessity of death; for thiso 
condition was granted them by the wondrous grace of God, by 
means of the tree of life which stood in the midst of Paradise along 
with the forbidden tree.^^ They still took other nourishment, how¬ 
ever, except from the one tree that had been forbidden - not 
because it was in itself evil, but in order to commend the good of a 
pure and simple obedience, which is the great virtue of the rational 
creature established under the Lord its Creator. For where nothing 
evil, but only something forbidden, was touched, disobedience alone 
was the sin. 

The first human beings, therefore, were nourished by other fruit, 
which they consumed so that their animal bodies might not experi¬ 
ence the vexation of any hunger or thirst. But they tasted the tree 
of life so that death might not steal upon them from any direction, 
and so that they might not be worn out with age and decay after 
they had run through a certain course of time. They took other 
fruits as their nourishment; but the tree of life was their sacrament. 
We may take it, then, that the tree of life was to the corporeal 
Paradise what the wisdom of God is to the spiritual - that is, the 
intelligible - Paradise; of which wisdom it is written, ‘She is a tree 
of life to them that lay hold upon her.^^ 

21 Of Paradise, in which the first human beings 
were: that it can rightly be understood as having a 
certain spiritual sipificance without prejudice to the 
truth of the historical narrative regarding its 
corporeal location 

There are not a few people, however, who for this reason regard as 
figurative the whole account of Paradise where, according to the 
truth narrated in Holy Scripture, the first human beings, the par¬ 
ents of the human race, were. They turn all its trees and fruit- 
bearing plants into virtues and habits of life, as if they were not 
visible and corporeal objects, but were only so spoken or written of 
in order to convey symbolic meanings. 
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But to say that there could not have been a corporeal Paradise 
because it can also be understood in a spiritual sense is like saying 
that Abraham did not have two wives, Hagar and Sarah, and two 
sons by them, one by the maidservant and the other by the free 
woman, because the apostle says that two covenants were prefigured 
in themAgain, it is like saying that water never flowed from the 
rock w^hen Moses struck it, because the symbol of Christ can also 
be seen in it; for the same apostle says, ‘and that Rock was Christ’,*'^ 
No one, then, forbids us to understand Paradise as an allegory of the 
life of the blessed. Its four rivers signify the four virtues, prudence, 
fortitude, temperance and justice; its trees, all useful learning; its 
fruits, the conduct of the godly; the tree of life, wisdom herself, the 
mother of all goods; and the tree of knowledge of good and evil, 
the experience that comes with the transgression of a command¬ 
ment. For the punishment which God appointed for sinners was in 
itself just, and therefore good; but it is not for his own good that 
man experiences it. 

These things can also be understood to refer to the Church, so 
that we may more profitably take them as prophecies pointing ahead 
towards things to come, Thus, Paradise is the Church, as we read 
of her in the Song of Songs;*^ the four rivers of Paradise are the 
four gospels; the fruit-bearing trees are the saints, and the fruit of 
them is their works; the tree of life is the Holy of Holies, even 
Christ; the tree of knowledge of good anid evil is our possession of 
free wilL For if a man holds the will of God in contempt, he can 
indeed only do himself ham; and so he learns that there is a differ¬ 
ence between cleaving to that Good which is common to all and 
delighting in his own good. For he who loves himself is abandoned 
to himself, so that, when he is thereby overwhelmed with fears and 
sorrows, he may, if he is still able to feel his own woes, sing in the 
words of the psalm, ‘My soul is cast down within and, when 
corrected, may say, shall keep my strength for Thee/^ No one, 
then, forbids us to understand Paradise according to these, and per¬ 
haps other, more appropriate, allegorical interpretations, while also 
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believing in the truth of that story as presented to us in a most 
faithful narrative of events.^’ 


22 Of the bodies which the saints will have after the 
resurrection, which will be spiritual, although their 
flesh will not be changed into spirit 

The bodies which the righteous will have after the resurrection, 
then, will need no tree to guard them against death from sickness 
or old age, nor other corporeal food to protect them from any kind 
of hunger or thirst. For they will be endued with the reward of an 
immortality so certain, and so inviolable in every way, that they will 
not eat except when they wish, having the pow-er to do so, but no 
need. 

So it was also with the angels when they appeared in visible and 
tangible form. They took food not because they had any need of 
it, but because they wished to perform their service to men in an 
appropriately human fashion, and had the power to do this; for we 
are not to believe that, w^hen men received them as guests, the 
angels ate only in appearance. Indeed, to any who did not know 
them to be angels, it might seem that they ate from a necessity 
similar to our own. This is why the angel said in the Book of Tobit, 
‘You saw me eat, but it was with your eyes that you saw’:^ that is, 
You thought that I, like you, took food for the sake of restoring my 
body. 

Bur even if it might seem more plausible to argue in favour of 
another view in the case of the angels, the Christian faith certainly 
leaves m> room for doubt as to the Saviour Himself: that even after 
the Resurrection, when He was now in spiritual, yet nonetheless 
real, flesh, He took food and drink with His disciples.^** For it is 
not the power of eating and drinking, but the need to do so, which 
is removed from such spiritual bodies. Hence, they will be spiritual 
not because they will cease to be bodies, but because they will be 
sustained by a quickening Spirit.^” 
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23 What we are to understand concerning the animal 
and spiritual body; and who they are who die in 
Adam and are made alive in Christ 

For jusr as those bodies which possess a living soul, though not as 
yer a quickening spirit^ are said to be soul-endowed bodies, but are 
nonetheless bodies rather than souls, so also those bodies arc called 
spiritual (though God forbid that we should believe that they will 
be spirits rather than bodies) which, possessing a quickening spirit, 
have the substance of flesh, but not its heaviness and corruption. 
Man wilt then not be earthly, but heavenly: not because his body, 
which was made of earth, will no longer be itself, but because, by 
heavengift, it will have been made fit to dwell in heaven: not by 
losing its nature, but by changing its quality. The first man, ‘of the 
earth, earthy’, was made a living soul, not a quickening spirit;^' for 
the latter condition was reserved for him as a reward of obedience. 
His body therefore had need of food and drink in order not to be 
weakened by hunger and thirst, and it possessed no absolute and 
indestructible immortality. Rather, protected as it was from the 
necessity of dying by the tree of life, and thus maintained in the 
flower of youth, it was beyond doubt an animal rather than a spiri¬ 
tual body. It would, however, not have died had not man, by offend¬ 
ing, incurred the vengeance of which God had forewarned him. 
And though he was indeed not denied nourishment even outside 
Paradise, yet, being forbidden the tree of life, he was handed over 
to the wasting of time and old age, at least in respect of that life 
which, had he not sinned, he could have retained perpetually in 
Paradise, albeit only in an animal body until it should have been 
made spiritual as a reward for his obedience, 

Suppose, then, we understand that when God said, in the day 
that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt die the death’, He also meant 
this to signify death in the obvious sense of the separation of soul 
and body. Even so, it ought not to seem absurd that the first human 
beings were not, in fact, sundered fmm their bodies on the day that 
they took the forbidden and deathly fruit. For on that day their 
nature was indeed changed for the worse and vitiated, and by their 
most just separation from the tree of life they were made subject to 
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the necessity of bodily death also, under which necessity we are 
bom. The apostle therefore does not say, ‘The body will die because 
of sin.’ Rather, he says, ‘The body is dead because of sin; but the 
Spirit is life because of righteousness.’ He then goes on, ‘But if the 
Spirit of Him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, He 
that raised up Christ from the dead shall also quicken your mortal 
bodies by His Spirit that dwelleth in you/'^ Therefore, the body 
will then be to its quickening spirit what it is noW' to its living soul 
And yet the apostle calls it dead because it is already bound by the 
necessity of dying, In Paradise, however, it w^as possessed of a living 
soul, even though not of a quickening spirit, in such a way that it 
could not rightly be called dead, for it could not fall under the 
necessity nf death except by the commission of sin. 

But when God said ‘Adam, where an thou?’, He signified by this 
the death of the soul, which comes about when He forsakes it; and 
when He said ‘Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return’. He 
signified the death of the body, which comes about when the soul 
departs from it. He said nothing of the second death, therefore; and 
we must believe that this is because He wished to keep it hidden 
until the dispensation of the New Testament, where it is declared 
most plainly.^^ He did this in order to demonstrate, first of all, that 
the first death, which is common to all men, w^as brought about by 
that sin which, in one man, became common to all. The second 
death, however, is not common to all men; for, by the grace of God, 
through a Mediator, He has redeemed from the second death those 
w'ho were ‘Called acctjrding to His purpose’, as the apostle says, 
‘For whom He did foreknow, He also did predestinate to be con¬ 
formed to the image of His Son, that He might be the firstborn 
among many brethren.’^** 

The apostle says, therefore, that the first man was made an animal 
body. For, wishing to distinguish the animal body w'hich we have 
now from the spiritual one which wc shall have at the resurrection, 
he says, ‘It is sown in corruption, it is raised in in corruption: it is 
sown in dishonour, it is raised in glory: it is sown in weakness, it is 
raised in power: it is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual 
body.’ Then, to prove this, he says, ‘There is a natural body, and 
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there is a spiritual body.’ And^ in order to show what the animal 
body is, he says, ^Thus it was written. The first man Adam was 
made a living soul, the last Adam was made a quickening spirit.’'^ 
In this way, then, he wished to show what the animal body is, even 
though Scripture did not say of the first man, who was called Adam, 
when his soul was created by the breath of God, ^And man was 
made an animal body’, but, ‘man was made a living souJ’/^ By what 
is written, therefore, ‘The first man was made a living soul’, the 
apostle wishes man’s animal body to be understood. On the other 
hand, he shows us how he wishes the spiritual body to be under¬ 
stood when he adds, ‘But the last Adam was made a quickening 
spirit.’ Here, he is beyond doubt referring to Christ, Who has so 
risen from the dead that He cannot die again. He then goes on to 
say, ‘But that was not first which was spiritual, but that which is 
natural; and afterw'ard that which is spiritual.’ And here he declares 
much more clearly that he was referring to the animal body when 
he wrote that the first man was made a living soul, and to the 
spiritual when he said that the last Adam was made a quickening 
spirit. For the animal body is the first: the kind of body that the 
first Adam had, although it would not have died had he not sinned. 
This is also the kind of body that we have now, although, after 
Adam sinned, its nature was so changed and vitiated by sin that we 
now stand under the necessity of death. It is also the kind of body 
which Christ Himself deigned to assume for us at first: not, indeed, 
of necessity, but of choice. Afterwards, however, comes the spiritual 
body, which Christ Himself, as our Head, already has; and this is 
the kind of body which His members will have at the final resurrec¬ 
tion of the dead."' 

The apostle then adds a most evident difference as between these 
two men, saying, ‘The first man is of the earth, earthy; the second 
man is the Lord from heaven. As is the earthy, such are they also 
that are earthy; and as is the heavenly, such are they also that are 
heavenly. And as we have borne the image of the earthy, we shall 
also bear the image of the heavenly.’^^ The apostle puts it in this 
way so that the sacrament of regeneration may indeed now be per- 
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formed in us, just as he elsewhere says, ‘As many of you as have 
been baptised into Christ have put on Christ.’^"' But this will be 
perfected in us in truth only when that which is animal in us by 
our birth shall have been made spiritual by our resurrection. For, 
to make use of his own words again, ‘We are saved by hope.^**" 

Now^ we bear the image of the earthy man by the propagation of 
sin and death which passes into us through our birth; but we bear 
the image of the heavenly man by the grace of pardon and life 
everlasting bestowed upon us only by regeneration through the Man 
Jesus Christ, the Mediator between God and men.^’ He it is Whom 
the apostle intends us to understand as the heavenly man, because 
He came from heaven to be clothed with a body of earthly mortality, 
that He might clothe it with heavenly immortality. And the apostle 
speaks of others who arc heavenly also, because these become 
Christ’s members through grace, so that Christ may be made one 
with them, as head and body are one/^ In the same epistle he puts 
this still more clearly: ‘Since by man came death, by Man came also 
the resurrection of the dead. For as in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive’"’ - shall, that is, then indeed be in a 
spiritual body, which shall he made a quickening spirit. This is not 
to say that all who die in Adam are to become members of Christ; 
for by far the greater number of them w'ill be stricken w'ith the 
second death, which is cternah Rather, the apostle uses the word 
‘air in both clauses because, just as no one dies in an animal body 
except in Adam, so no one is made alive in a spiritual body except 
in Christ. 

We are, therefore, by no means to suppose that, at the resurrec¬ 
tion, we shall have a body like that of the first man before he sinned* 
Nor are we to understand the words, ‘As is the earthy, such are 
they also that are earthy’ as denoting a condition of the body 
brought about by the commission of sin* For we are not to suppose 
that Adam had a spiritual body before he sinned, and that this was 
changed into an animal body as a punishment for sin* If this be 
thought, too little heed has been paid to the words of so great a 

Gal 
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teacher, who says, "There is a naturai body, there is also a spiritual 
body; as it is written. The first man Adam was made a living soul’ 
It certainly was not brought about only after Adam’s sin that he 
was made a living soul; for this was the original condition of man, 
concerning which the most blessed Paul draws his testimony from 
the Law to show' what the animal bodv is. 


24 How we are to understand that breathing of God 
by which the first man was made a living soul, and 
that of the Lord when He said to His disciples, 
‘Receive ye the Holy Spirit’ 

Certain persons seem also to have given too little consideration to 
the following verse: "God breathed into Adam’s nostrils the breath 
of life, and man became a living sour;*^ which they take to mean 
not that a soul was then first given to man, but that a soul which 
was already present was quickened by the Holy Spirit.’^^ They are 
prompted to think this by the fact that, after His resurrection from 
the dead, the Lord Jesus breathed on His disciples, saying, "Receive 
ye the Holy Spirit.”** They assume that the same thing was done in 
the latter as in the former case: that it is as if the evangelist had 
gone on to say, ‘And they became living souls.^ If the evangelist had 
indeed said this, we should understand him to mean that the Spirit 
is in some way the life of souls, and that, without it, rational souls 
must be deemed dead, even though their presence is seen to give 
life to bodies. But that this is not what happened when man was 
created is sufficiently attested by the words of the Bible itself; for 
It says, ‘And God formed man of the dust of the ground.'®^ Certain 
persons who consider that this should be translated more dearly 
have said, ‘And God created man from the clay of the earth’, 
because it had already been said that ‘there went up a mist from 
the earth, and watered the whole face of the ground’;^ and it seems 
that, from this, we are to understand that man was made of day: 
compounded, that is, of mist and earth. Immediately after this, 
according to those Greek manuscripts from which the passage has 

^ Gen. 2,7. 
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bt;en tnmslated into Latin, comes the statement, ‘And God formed 
man of the dust of the ^ound," It does not really matter whether the 
Greek word epla^en is translated as ‘created’ or ‘formed"; although 
‘formed’ is, on the whole, more correct, But those who have pre¬ 
ferred to say ‘created’ have done so in order to avoid ambiguity; 
for, in the Latin language, it is a more common usage to say that 
something is ‘formed’ when it is contrived for some dishonest pur¬ 
pose*®^ 

This man, then, who was formed from the dust of the earth, or 
(because the dust was moistened) from clay - this ‘dust of the 
ground’, 1 say, to speak in exactly the way that Scripture does - 
w'as made, as the apostle teaches, an animal body when he received 
a soul, He was ‘made a living soul’; that is, this fashioned dust was 
made a living souh 

But, some say, he already had a soul; otherwise, he would not 
have been called a man. For man is not a body alone nor a soul 
alone; rather, he is composed of both soul and body. It is indeed 
true that the soul is not the whole man, but the better part of man, 
and that the body is not the whole man, but the inferior part of 
man; and it is when both are joined together that they receive the 
name of man. Neither part, however, loses the name of man even 
when each is spoken of singly. For who, in everyday speech, is 
prohibited from saying, ‘That man is dead, and is now at rest or in 
torment’, even though this may be said only of the soul; or ‘he is 
buried in such and such place’, even though this can apply only to 
the body? Will anyone say that Divine Scripture does not adopt this 
customary form of speech? On the contrary, so closely does it agree 
with us in this respect that even when body and soul are united and 
a man is alive, it calls each of them singly by the name ‘man’, calling 
the soul the ‘inward man’ and the body the ‘outward man’, as if 
there were two men even though both parts together make one 
man.’" 

We must, however, understand what is meant when it is said that 
man is both made in the image of God, and yet is dust, and is 
doomed to return to dust. The first statement refers to the rational 

Augustine is here referring to the fact that the Ijitin can mean ‘to 

forge’, ‘to fake’, ‘to counterfeit’, According to the Oxford Latm Dictianary, this is 
not a particularly conimon meaning; hut Augustine perhaps has spoken rather 
than written usage in mind, 
z Cor. 4,16. 
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soul, which God implanted in man - that is, in man's body - by 
breathing it into him, or, to spealt more appropriately, by His inspi¬ 
ration, The second statement, however, refers to his body, which 
God fonned from the dust, and to which the soul was given so that 
it might become a living body: that is, so that man might be made 
a living soul. 

Therefore, when the Lord breathed on the disciples, saying, 
‘Receive ye the Holy Spirit’, He certainly wished it to be understood 
that the Holy Spirit is not only the Spirit of the Father, but also 
the Spirit of the only-begotten Son Himself.'^' For the same Spirit 
is indeed the Spirit of the Father and of the Son, with Whom it 
forms the Trinity of Father, Son and Holy Spirit; it is not a crea¬ 
ture, but the Creator, Again, the corporeal breath which proceeded 
from the mouth of Christ’s flesh was not the actual substance and 
nature of the Holy Spirit; rather, it was, as I have said, a sign 
whereby we might better understand that the Holy Spirit is 
common to both Father and Son, For they do not each have a 
separate Spirit; rather, the same Spirit belongs to both, 

Now this Spirit is always spoken of in Holy Scripture by the 
Greek word pneuma; and this is what Jesus called it in the passage 
just cited, when He bestowed it upon His disciples, signifying this 
by the breath of His bodily mouth. There does not occur to me any 
place in the whole of Divine Scripture where any other term is 
used. But at the place where it says, ‘And the Lord God formed 
man of the dust of the ground, and breathed’ (or ‘inspired’) ‘into 
his nostrils the breath of life’, the Greek text does not say pneuma, 
the usual word for the Holy Spirit, but pnoe^ a name more fre¬ 
quently given to a creature than to the Creator. For the sake of 
clarity, therefore, not a few Latin translators have preferred to 
render pnoe by the word ‘breath’ rather than ‘spirit’, For the same 
word also occurs in the Greek text of Isaiah, at that place where 
God says, ‘I have made all breath’, meaning, no doubt, all souls. 
The Greek word pnoe, then, is sometimes rendered as ‘breath’, 
sometimes as ‘spirit', sometimes as ‘inspirarion’, and sometimes as 
aspiration , even when it is used of God. Pneuma^ however, is never 
rendered as anything except ‘spirit’, whether of man, as when the 

Cf. Augustine, Oe TWjj., 15,47; evAngehum hkunnk traemus. qq,6 8 
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apostle says, ‘For what man knoweth the things of a man, save the 
spirit of man which is in him?’^^ or of beast, as in the Book of 
Solomon: "Who knoweth the spirit of man that goeth upward, and 
the spirit of the beast that goeth downward to the earth? Pneuma 
is also used of the corporeal "spirit’ which is called wind; for this is 
the name given to it in the psalm, where it says, "Fire and hail; 
snow and vapour; spirit of the tempest’.''^ x 41 so, it is used of that 
Spirit which is nor a creature, but the Creator, of which the Lord 
said in the Gospel, ‘Receive ye the Holy Spirit^ signifying this by 
the breath of his bodily mouth. So too where He says, "Go ye and 
baptise all nations in the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spiritb^ w'ords by which the Trinity itself is most excellently 
and clearly denoted; and where we read, "God is a spirit^' and in 
many other places in the sacred writings. In all these quotations 
from the Scriptures, w'e do not find the word pme w'ritten in the 
Greek text, but pneuma; and, in the Latin, not flatiis but spiritus. 
Thus, as to the text, ‘He breathed’ - or, to speak more correctly, 
‘inspired’ - ‘info his face the breath of life’: even if the Greek text 
did not here use the word pnoe (as we read that it docs) but pneuma, 
we should still not be compelled to take this expression as necessar¬ 
ily denoting the Creator Spirit which, in the Trinity, is properly 
called the Holy Spirit; for, as has been said, it is clear that pneuma 
is customarily used not only of the Creator, but of the creature also. 

But, our adversaries say, when Scripture used the term ‘breath’, 
it would not have added the words ‘of life’ unless it wished us to 
understand this expression to denote the Holy Spirit. Again, when 
it said, ‘man became a souP, it would not have added the word 
‘living’ for any other reason than to signify the life of the soul which 
is divinely imparted to it by the gift of the Spirit of God. For since, 
they say, the soul is alive by virtue of a kind of life peculiar to itself, 
what need was there to add the word ‘living’, if not to indicate that 
we are to understand by this the life which is given to it by the Holy 
Spirit? What is this, however, but diligence in defending human 
conjecture and negligence in attending to Holy Scripture? Without 

i Cor. 2,11. 

Eccl. 3,21. 
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going too far afieJd, would it have been a great effort for them to 
read, a little earlier in the same book^ when all the terrestrial animals 
were created, the words, ‘Let the earth bring forth the living soul’?'^^ 
Again, would it have been a great effort for them to notice what is 
written somewhat Later, but still in the same book, when we are told 
that all the creatures which lived on the earth perished in the 
Flood? - ‘All in whose nostrils was the spirit of life, of all that was 
in the dr> land, died."^ 

We find, therefore, that it is the custom of Divine Scripture to 
speak of both the ‘living soul’ and the ‘spirit of life’ even in the case 
of beasts. Moreover, in the place where we read, ‘Ail in whose 
nostrils was the spirit of life’, the word pnoe is used rather than 
pneuma. Why, then, may we not ask w'hat need there was to add 
‘living’, since the soul cannot exist without being alive? Or, again, 
what need was there to add ‘of life’ after the word spirit? The 
answer is that, on the one hand, we understand it when Scripture 
uses the expressions ‘living soul’ and ‘spirit of life’ as a matter of 
course when it wishes us to understand animals: that is, animal 
bodies in which the soul is present as the seat of the body’s sen¬ 
sation; but, on the other, we forget this customary mode of speech 
when it comes to the creation of man: when Scripture wishes us to 
understand that man received a rational soul which was not brought 
forth out of the waters and the earth like the other creatures, but 
created by the breath of God. Yet man was made in such a way 
that his soul was to live in an animal body, just like those other 
animals of which Scripture says, Txt the earth produce every living 
sour, and of which it also says that the spirit of life is in them; and, 
again, it is not the word pneuma that is here used, but pn&e\ a word 
which certainly denotes not the Holy Spirit, but their soul. 

Moreover, our adversaries say that, if God’s breath is understood 
to have come from God’s mouth, and if we are to believe that this 
is the soul, then we must acknowledge that the soul is of the same 
substance as, and therefore equal to, that Wisdom which says, ‘I 
have come out of the mouth of the Most High.’'"^ Wisdom, how¬ 
ever, says that it has ‘come out’ of the mouth of God, not that it has 
been breathed forth from it. Moreover, just as, when w^e breathe, we 

^ Gen. 1,24. 
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can make breath not out of our own nature as men, but out of the 
air around us, which we draw' in and breathe out by inhaling and 
exhaling, so almighty God was able to make breath not out of His 
own nature, nor out of some created thing set under Him, but even 
out of nothing. And it is most fittingly said that He inserted this 
breath into the body of the man by inspiring or breathing it into 
him. This breath was incorporeal, just as God is incorporeal; but, 
whereas He is immutable, it is mutable, for it was created, whereas 
He is uncreated. As to those who wish to quote the Scriptures 
without paying attention to what the Scriptures say: let them know 
that it is not only what is equal and consubstantial with God that 
is said to proceed out of His mouth - let them hear or read what 
God says: ‘So then because thou art lukewarm, and neither hot not 
cold, I will spit thee out of my mouth’! 

We have no reason, then, to resist what the apostle says when he 
so clearly distinguishes the animal body from the spiritual: that is, 
the body which wc have now from that which we are to have in the 
future. He says, 

It is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body. There is 
a natural body, and there is a spiritual body. And so it is writ¬ 
ten, The first man Adam was made a living soul; the last Adam 
was made a quickening spirit. Howbcit that was not first which 
is spiritual, but that which is natural; and afterward that which 
is spiritual. The first man is of the earth, earthy; the second 
Man is the Lord from heaven, As is the earthy, such are they 
also that are earthy; and as is the heavenly, such are they also 
that are heavenly. And as we have borne the image of the 
earthy, we shall also bear the image of the heavenly.'"^ 

But we have already spoken above of all these words of the apostle. 

The animal body, then, in which, as the apostle says, the first 
man Adam was made, was not made in such a way that it could not 
die at all, but in such a way that it would not die unless he sinned. 
But that body which is to be made spiritual and immortal by the 
quickening spirit will be entirely unable to die. It is in this respect 
like the soul. For the soul, though it may be said to die by sin, and 
though it does lose a certain life of its own, namely, the Spirit of 
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God, by Whom it was enabled to live wisely and blessedly, nonethe¬ 
less does not cease to live a kind of life, albeit a miserable one, for 
it was created immortah So it is also with the rebellious angels, By 
sinning, they did in a sense die, because they forsook God, the 
fountain of life by virtue of which, while they drank from it, they 
were able to live wisely and well; yet they could not die so com¬ 
pletely as to cease in every way from living and feeling, for they 
were created immortal. And they will not lack life and sensation 
even after the final judgment, when they are flung into the second 
death, for they will then suffer torment. But those men who belong 
to the grace of God, and are fellow-citizens of the holy angels who 
have remained in their blessed life, will be so endued with spiritual 
bodies that they will never again sin or die. They will be invested 
with an immortality like that of the angels, which cannot be taken 
aw^ay from them even through sin. The nature of their flesh will 
remain the same, but with no fleshly corruption and heaviness 
remaining. 

But now comes the following question, which it is necessary for 
us to consider and, with the help of the Lord God, to resolve. If 
lust arose in the disobedient members of the first human beings 
because of their sin, and only when divine grace forsook them; and 
if it was then that their eyes were opened to their nakedness, so 
that they became more aware of it; and if they then covered their 
shameful parts because the shameless stirrings of those parts were 
not subject to the control of their will: how, in that case, would 
they have begotten offspring if they had remained as they were 
created, without sin? We must bring this book to a close, however, 
and so large a subject cannot be treated in so narrow a compass. 
We will, therefore, defer it to the following book, where it will be 
treated more appropriately. 
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1 That all men would have been plunged into an 
everlasting second death by the sin of the first man, 
had not God’s grace redeemed many 

As 1 have already said in the preceding books/ God chose to create 
the human race from one single man. His purpose in doing this was 
not only that the human race should be united in fellowship by a 
natural likeness, but also that men should be bound together by 
kinship in the unity of concord, linked by the bond of peace. And 
the individual members of this race w'ould not have been subject to 
death, had not the first two ™ one of whom was created from no 
one, and the other from him - merited it by their disobedience. So 
great was the sin of those two that human nature was changed by 
it for the worse; and sc bondage to sin and the necessity of death 
were transmitted to their posterity. 

Now the sw'ay of the kingdom of death over men was so complete 
that all would have been driven headlong, as their due punishment, 
into that second death to which there is no end, had not some of 
them been redeemed by the unmerited grace of God. Thus it is 
that, though there are a great many nations throughout the world, 
living according to different rites and customs, and distinguished 
by many different forms of language, arms and dress, there none¬ 
theless exist only two orders, as we may call them, of human society; 
and, following our Scriptures, we may rightly speak of these as two 
cities.^ The one is made up of men who live according to the flesh, 
and the other of those w'ho live according to the spirit. Each desires 
its own kind of peace, and, when they have found what they sought, 
each lives in its own kind of peace. 

2 That life according to the flesh is to be understood 
as arising not only from the faults of the body, but 
also from those of the mind 

First, therefore, we must see what it is to live according to the flesh 
and according to the spirit. For anyone who takes what we have 

' Bit XI[,22; 28. 
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just said at face value may err^ either because he does not remember 
how Holy Scripture uses this manner of speaking, or because he 
pays too little heed to it. On the one hand, he may certainly suppose 
that the Epicurean philosophers live according to the flesh; for they 
place man^s highest good in the pleasure of the body. And he may 
suppose that the same is true of the other philosophers who hold 
in some way that the good of the body is man’s highest good. And 
he may also suppose that it is true of the common people: of those 
who subscribe to no doctrine, who do not practise any kind of phil¬ 
osophy, but who, having a leaning towards lust, know no delight 
except that derived from the pleasure which they receive through 
the senses. On the other hand, he may suppose that the Stoics, who 
place man’s highest good in the mind,^ live according to the spirit; 
for what is man’s mind if not spirit? In fact, however, it is clear 
that all of these live according to the flesh in the sense intended by 
Divine Scripture when it uses the expression. 

For Scripture does not use the term ‘flesh’ to mean only the body 
of an earthly and mortal creature, as when it says: ‘All flesh is not 
the same flesh; but there is one kind of flesh of men, another flesh 
of beasts, another of fishes, and another of birds.’^ On the contrary, 
there are many other ways in which it uses the term, to signify 
different things. And among these various usages is that by which 
man himself - that is, the nature of man - is designated by ‘flesh’; 
a manner of speaking in which the whole is represented by a part; 
for example, ‘By the deeds of the Law there shall no flesh be justi¬ 
fied.’* For what does the apostle wish us to understand by this if 
not ‘no man’? This is made clearer a little later, where he says, ‘No 
man is justified by the Law’;'’ and, in the Epistle to the Galatians, 

he says; ‘Knowing that a man is not justified by the works of the 
Law’.’ 

According to this, we interpret the words ‘And the Word was 
made flesh’'* to mean that Christ became man. Certain persons who 
have not rightly understood this passage have supposed that Christ 

Cf. rj«rio, Tu$i\ disp.^ 4,15,34; pffst., 1,10,18. 
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was without a human soul.^ But just as, when we read in the Gospel 
the w'ords of Mary Magdalene, ‘They have taken away my Lord, 
and I know not where they have laid HimV*^ the whole is signified 
by the part, for she spoke only of the flesh of Christ, wLich she 
thought had been taken aw'ay from the sepulchre in which it was 
buried; so too the whole is signified by the part when the word 
‘flesh' is used but ‘man’ is meant, as in the instances given above. 

rhe ways in wLich the Divine Scriptures use the word ‘flesh’, 
then, are very numerous, and it w'ould take too long to examine and 
collect them all. Our present purpose is to discover the meaning of 
life ‘according to the flesh’, which is clearly an evil, even though 
the nature of flesh is not evil in itself. Let us, then, diligently exam¬ 
ine that passage in the epistle which the apostle Paul wrote to the 
Galatians, where he says: 

Now the w'orks of the flesh are manifest, which are these; 
Adultery, fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, 
witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, 
heresies, envyings, murders, drunkenness, revellmgs, and such 
like: of the which I tell vou before, as I have also told vou in 
time past, that they which do such things shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God.^' 

If we give to the whole of this passage of the apostle's epistle as 
much consideration as our present question is found to require, we 
shall be able to solve the question of what it is to live according to 
the flesh. For among the ‘works of the flesh’ which he says are 
‘manifest', and wLich he enumerates and condemns, we find not 
only those which pertain to the pleasures of the flesh, such as forni¬ 
cation, uncleanness, lasciviousness, drunkenness and revellings, but 
also those which demonstrate vices of the mind and which have 
nothing to do with fleshly pleasure. For when it comes to idolatry, 
witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, 
heresies: who does not sec that these are vices of the mind rather 
than of the body? It may be, indeed, that a man tempers his desire 
for bodily pleasure out of devotion to a idol, or because of some 
heretical error.Even such a man as this, though he is seen to 

^ Cf, Augustine, Ik haer.^ 49; 55; Epiphanius, Adv. haer., (19,49. 
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restrain and suppress the lusts of the flesh, is still convicted, on the 
authority of the apostle, of living according to the flesh; yet it is his 
very abstinence from the pleasures of the flesh that demonstrates 
that he is engaged in the damnable works of the flesh. 

Who can feel hatred except in the mind? Would anyone, speaking 
to an enemy, or to someone who he thinks is his enemy, say, ‘Your 
flesh is ill disposed towards me\ rather than ‘Your mind’? Finally, 
just as, if anyone heard of ‘carnalities’ (if there were such a word), 
he would undoubtedly attribute them to the flesh [caro]^ so no one 
doubts that ‘animosities’ pertain to the mind \animus]. Why, then, 
docs the ‘teacher of the Gentiles in faith and verity’’^ give the name 
‘works of the flesh’ to all these and similar failings? Simply because, 
using that figure of speech by which the whole is signified by a part, 
he intends the word ‘flesh’ to be understood as meaning ‘man’. 

3 The cause of sin proceeds from the soul, not the 
flesh; and the corruption resulting from sin is not 
itself a sin, but a punishment 

Now' someone may say that the flesh is the cause of moral evils of 
every kind, because it is thanks to the influence of the flesh that the 
soul lives as it does. But he who says this has not considered the 
whole nature of man with sufficient care. For ‘the corruptible body 
presseth down the soul’.*^ Hence also the apostle, speaking of this 
corruptible body, first says, ‘Our outward man perisheth’,^^ and 
then goes on to say. 

For we know' that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were 
dissolved, we have a building of God, an house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens. For in this we groan, earnestly 
desiring to be clothed upon with our house which is from 
heaven: if so be that being clothed we shall not be found naked. 

For we that arc in this tabernacle do groan, being burdened: 
not for that we would be unclothed, but clothed upon, that 
mortality might be swallowed up of life. 
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We arc pressed down by the corruptible body, therefore, yet we 
know that the cause of our being pressed down is not the nature 
and substance of the body, but its corruption; and, knowing this, 
we do not wish to be divested of the body, but to be clothed with 
its immortality, For there will still be a body then; but, because it 
will not be corruptible, it will not be a burden. At the present time, 
therefore, ‘the corruptible body presseth down the soul, and the 
earthly tabernacle weigheth dow'n the mind that museth upon many 
things^ Nonetheless, those who suppose that the ills of the soul 
derive from the body are in error. 

Virgil, it is true, seems to be expounding Platonic teaching in his 
magnificent verse when he says, ‘The force of those seeds is fiery, 
and their source is heavenly, to the extent that they are not impeded 
by harmful bodies nor enfeebled by earthly limbs and dying mem¬ 
bers.Also, he wishes us to understand that the body is the source 
of all four of the most notable disturbances of the mind: desire, 
fear, joy and grief, which are the origin, as it were, of all sins and 
vices.And so he adds: ‘Hence come desire and fear, gladness and 
sorrow; nor do they look up to heaven, but are confined in dark and 
sightless cave.’ Our faith, how'ever, is something very dilTereni, For 
the corruption of the body, which presseth down the soul, was not 
the cause of the first sin, but its punishment; nor was it corruptible 
flesh that made the soul sinful, but the sinful soul that made the 
flesh corruptible. 

Thus, though this corruption of the flesh results in some incite¬ 
ments to sin and in sinful desires themselves, we still must not 
attribute to the flesh all the vices of a wicked life. Otherwise, we 
should absolve the devil from all such vices, since he has no flesh. 
Certainly, we cannot say that the devil is a fornicator or a drunkard, 
or that he commits any other such vice pertaining to the pleasures 
of the flesh, even though it is he who secretly tempts and incites us 
to such sms. He is, however, supremely proud and envious; and 
these vices of pride and envy have so possessed him that he is 

doomed by them to eternal punishment in the prison of this murky 
air of ours.’'^ 
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Now those vices which hold sway over the devil arc attributed 
by the apostle to the flesh, even though it is certain that the devil 
does not have any flesh. For the apostle says that hatred^ variance, 
jealousy, wrath and envy are works of the flesh; and the source and 
origin of all these evils is pride, which reigns in the devil even 
though he is without flesh. For who has more hatred for the saints 
than he? Who is found to be more at variance with them, or more 
wrathful towards them, or more jealous and envious of them? Yet 
he has all these faults without having flesh. How, then, can they be 
the ‘works of the flesh’ other than because they are the works of 
man, to whom, as I have said, the apostle applies the term ‘flesh’? 

It is not, then, by having flesh, which the devil does not have, 
that man has become like the devil. Rather, it is by living according 
to his own self; that is, according to man. For the devil chose to 
live according to self when he did not abide in the truth, so that 
the lie that he told was his own, and not God’s. The devil is not 
only a liar; he is ‘the father of lies’:^’^ he was, indeed, the first to lie, 
and falsehood, like sin, began with him. 


4 What it is to live according to man and according 

to God 

Thus, when a man lives according to man and not according to 
God, he resembles the devil For even an angel should have lived 
not according to self, but according to God, if he was to abide in 
the truth and utter God’s truth rather than his own lie. For, in 
another place, the apostle also has this to say, concerning man: ‘But 
if the truth of God hath more abounded through my lie’.^’ He says 
that the lie is ours, but the truth God’s. 

When a man Jives according to truth, then, he lives not according 
to seif,^ but according to God; for it is God Who has said, ‘I am the 
truth.’'' When he lives according to self, however - that is, accord¬ 
ing to man, and not according to God - he then certainly lives 
according to falsehood. This is not because man himself is false¬ 
hood; for his Author and Creator is God, who is by no means the 

John 8,44, 

Rom. 5,7. 

“ John 14,6. 
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Author and Creator of falsehood. Rather, it is because man was 
created righteous, to live according to His Maker and not according 
to himself, doing his Maker’s will and not his own: felsehood con¬ 
sists in not living in the way for which he was created. 

Man does indeed wish to be happy; but he lives in such a way 
that it is not possible for him to be so. What could be more of a 
falsehood than this.^ It is not tn vain, then, to say that every sin is 
a falsehood. For sin is committed only by an act of will; and what 
we will is either that things should go well with us, or that they 
should not go ill with us. Hence the falsehood: we commit sin so 
that things may go well with us, and, instead, they go ill with us. 
Or we sin so that we may fare better, and, instead, we fare worse. 
Why is this, if not because wellbeing can only come to a man from 
the God Whom he forsakes by sinning, and not from himself? - for 
it is by living according to self that he sins. 

I have said already that two cities, different from and inimical to 
one another, have arisen because some live according to the flesh, 
and others according to the spirit. It can now also be said that some 
live according to man, and others according to God. Paul expresses 
the matter very clearly when he says to the Corinthians, Tor 
whereas there is among you envying, and strife, and divisions, are 
ye not of the flesh, and walk as men?’^^ To ‘walk as men’, therefore, 
is the same as to be W the flesh’, because by "flesh’, which is a part 
of man, man himself is to be understood. 

Indeed, the apostle had earlier called ‘animaf the same people 
who he subsequently says arc 'of the flesh’, He speaks as follows: 

For what man knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of 
man which is in him? Even so the things of God no man know¬ 
eth, but the Spirit of God, Now we have received, not the spirit 
of the world, but the Spirit which is of God; that we might 
know the things that are freely given to us of God. Which 
things also we speak, not in the words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth, but which the Holy Spirit teacheth; comparing spiri¬ 
tual things with spiritual. But the animal man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God: for they are foolishness unto him.^"^ 

It is to such men, then - that is, to ‘animal’ men - that he says, 
a little later, ‘And I, brethren, could not speak unto you as unto 

” I Cot* 3 , 3 - 

T Cor.2,iTff. 
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spiritual, but as unto fleshly, Both these terms, ‘animal’ and 

‘fleshly’, are instances of the figure of speech where the whole is 
signified by a part. For the soul [amma] and flesh arc parts of a 
man, and can signify the whole man. Thus, the ‘animal’ man is not 
something different from the ‘fleshly’ man. Rather, they are one 
and the same: that is, man living according to man. In the same 
way, the allusion is simply to men when we read, ‘By the deeds of 
the law shall no flesh be justified’;^* or in what is written: ‘All the 
souls of the house of Jacob, which came into Egypt with him, were 
threescore and ten,We are to understand that, in the first passage, 
‘no flesh’ means ‘no man’, and, in the second, the threescore and 
ten souls were threescore and ten men. 

Again, where the apostle says, ‘Not in the words which man’s 
wisdom teacheth’, he might have said, ‘Not in the words which the 
wisdom of the flesh teacheth.’ By the same token, when he says, 
‘You walk as men’, he might have said, ‘You walk according to the 
flesh.’ This appears more clearly in what he then adds: ‘For while 
one saith, I am of Paul; and another, I am of Apollos; are ye not 
but men?’^^ Here, where he says, ‘Are ye not bur men?’ he makes 
his meaning plainer than when he said, ‘You are animal’ and ‘You 
are fleshly’: that is, You live according to man, not according to 

God; for if you lived according to Him, you would yourselves be 
gods. 


5 That the Platonic view of body and soul is more 
tolerable than that of the Manichaeans, but is itself 
to be condemned because it ascribes all vices to the 

nature of flesh 

There is no need, then, in the matter of our sins and vices, to do 
injustice to our Creator by accusing the nature of flesh, which, of 
its own kind and iti its due place, is good. But it is not goodVor 
anyone to forsake the good Creator and to live according to a created 
good: whether according to the flesh, or the soul, or the whole man 

I Cor. 3,1. 

Rom. 3,20. 

” Gen, 46,27, 

I Cor. 34, 
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who, because he consists of both sou] and flesh, can be si^ifled by 
either ‘soul’ alone or ‘flesh’ alone. For anyone who praises the 
nature of the soul as the highest good, and accuses the nature of 
flesh as something evil, is himself fleshly both in his devotion to the 
soul and in his rejection of the flesh; for his belief is a matter of 
human vanitv, not of divine truth. 

The Platonists are not, indeed, so foolish as the Manichacans; for 
they do not detest earthlv bodies as the natural substance of evil.^’^ 
On the contrary, they attribute all the elements of which this visible 
and tangible world is composed, and their properties, to God the 
Creator, Nonetheless, they hold that souls are so influenced by 
earthly limbs and dying members that they derive from them their 
unwholesome desires and fears and joys and sorrows. And these 
four ‘disturbances’ (as Cicero calls them)^ or ‘passions’ (which is 
the usual term, rendered exactly from the Greek), embrace all the 
vices of human conduct.^' 

If this is true, however, how is it that, in Virgil, when Aeneas 
learns from his father in the underworld that souls will return again 
to bodies, he marvels at this belief, exclaiming: ‘O father, can we 
believe that souls rise up to heaven and then return once more to 
encumbering bodies? What dire lust for life thus holds them in such 
misery?’^^ Does this ‘dire lust’, deriving from earthly limbs and 
dying members, still dwell even in those souls whose purity is so 
much vaunted? Does not Virgil say that such souls have been 
cleansed of all ‘bodily plagues’, as he calls them? Do they begin, 
then, even after this, to ‘desire a return to bodies’?^^ 

Hence, even if it were true (although the belief is an entirely vain 
one) that departing and returning souls pass through an incessant 
alternation of purification and defilement, we should still conclude 
that it cannot be truthfully said that all the culpable and vicious 
motions of such souls arise simply from their earthly bodies, For, 
according to the Platonists themselves, this ‘dire lust’, as their dis¬ 
tinguished spokesman calls it, is so far from deriving from the body 
that, of itself, it compels the soul to return to the body even after 


^ Cf. Augustine, De kaer.^ 46. 
“ Titsc. disp.^ 4,6,11. 

Cf. Bli vii],i7. 

Aen.^ 6,7iyfr. 

Aen.^ 6,751. 
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the soul has been cleansed of every bodily plague and established 
outside any kind of body. Thus, as they themselves confess, it is 
not only under the influence of the flesh that the soul experiences 
desire, fear, joy and sorrow; it can also be disturbed by such 
emotions arising from within itself. 

6 Of the quality of the human will, the judgment of 
which decides whether the dispositions of the mind 

are wrong or right 

What is important here is the quality of a man’s will. For if the will 
is perverse, the emotions will be perverse; but if it is righteous, the 
emotions will be not only blameless, but praiseworthy, The will is 
engaged in all of them; indeed, they are all no more than acts of the 
will. For w^hat is desire and joy but an act of will in agreement with 
what we wish for? ^nd what is fear and grief but an act of will in 
disagreement with what we do not wish for? When this agreement 
manifests itself as the pursuit of w^hat we wish for, it is called desire; 
and when it manifests itself as enjoyment of what we wish for, it is 
joy. By the same token, when we disagree with something that we 
do not wish to happen, such an act of will is fear; but when we 
disagree with something which happens against our will, that act of 
will is grief. And, universally, as a man’s will is attracted or repelled 
by the variety of things which are pursued or avoided, so it changes 
and turns into emotions of one kind or the other, 

Therefore, the man who lives according to God and not accord¬ 
ing to man must be a lover of the good; and it follows from this 
that he must hate what is evil. Further, since no one is evil by 
nature, but whoever is evil is evil because of some fault, he who 
lives according to God has a duty of ‘perfect hatred’ towards those 
who are evil."^ That is, he should not hate the man because of the 
fault, nor should he love the fault because of the man; rather, he 
should hate the fault but love the man. And when the fault has 
been healed there will remain only what he ought to love, and 
nothing that he ought to hate 

^ Psalm. 139,22. 
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7 We find that the words amor and dilectio are used 
indiscriminately in Holy Scripture, with reference to 

both good and evil 

When a man’s purpose is to love God not according to man, but 
according to God, and to love his neighbour as himself, he is beyond 
doubt said to be of good will because of this love. This disposition 
is more usually called ‘charity’ [cantas] in Holy Scripture; but, in 
the same sacred writings, it is also called love [amor]. For example, 
the apostle teaches us that the man chosen to govern the people of 
God should be a lover [amator] of the good.^^ And when the Lord 
Himself had asked the apostle Peter, ‘Lovest thou me [dtUgh me] 
more than these?', Peter answered, ‘Lord, Thou knowest that I love 
[amo] Thee.’^* Then the Lord asked again, not whether Peter loved 
[amaret] Him, but whether he loved [diltgeret] Him; and Peter again 
answered, ‘Lord, Thou knowest that I love [amo] Thee.’ But when 
Jesus asked a third time. He Himself did not say, ‘Lovest thou me 
[diltgis me]'!' but ‘Lovest thou me [amas me]r And the evangelist 
here goes on, ‘Peter was grieved because He said unto him the third 
time, Amas me?^ It was not ‘the third time’, however; for the Lord 
said, Amas me? only once, whereas He had said Diligis me? twice. 
From this, we understand that when the Lord said, Dtiigts me? He 
meant nothing different from w'hen He said, Amas me? Peter, how^ 
ever, did not change the word used for this one thing, but replied 
the third time, ‘Lord, Thou knowest that I love [amo\ Thee/ 

I have thought this distinction worthy of mention because not a 
few' have supposed that dtlectio and caritas are something different 
from amor. For they say that diiectio is to be taken in a good sense 
and amor in a bad. It is quite certain, however, that this was not 
the usage even of authors of secular literature. But let the philos¬ 
ophers decide for themselves whether or not to make this distinction 
for their own purposes. Their books indicate sufficiently, at any 
rate, that they hold amor in high esteem when it is concerned with 
good things which arc directed towards God Himsdf. But my own 
concern is to show that the Scriptures of our religion, whose auth¬ 
ority we place above all other writings, do not distinguish between 

Titus [,8. 

John iiusff. 
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umor and ddectw or earitas. For we have seen rhai amor is also used 
in a good sense. 

But if anyone supposes that^ whereas amor can be used in both a 
bad sense and a good, diketw tan have onjy a good meaning, let 
him attend to what is written in the psaJm, ‘The man that loveth 
[di/tgit] violence hateth his own soul’,” and also by the apostle John, 
‘If any man love [dikxerit] the world, the love [dtheno] of the Father 
is not in him.’’^ Note that in the latter text dxkctio is used in both 
a good sense and a bad, 1 have already shown the use of amor in a 
good sense; but if anyone should require an example of its use in a 
bad sense, let him read what is written: ‘For men shall be lovers 
[amantesj of their own selves, and lovers [amatores] of money. 

A righteous will, then, is a good love; and a perverted will is an 
evil Jove. Therefore, love striving to possess what it loves is desire; 
love possessing and enjoying w^hat it loves is joy; love fleeing what 
is adverse to it is fear; and love undergoing such adversity when it 
occurs is grleh Accordingly, these feelings are bad if the love is bad, 
and good if it is good. 

Let us now prove the truth of what we have said from the Scrip¬ 
tures. The apostle has ‘a desire [concupiseit] to depart, and to be 
with Christ’."^ Also, ‘My soul hath desired [concupivtt] to long for 
Thy judgments’,'^' or, to put it more appropriately, *My soul hath 
longed to desire [eoncupiseere] Thy judgments.’ Again, ‘The desire 
[eoneuptseentia] for wisdom bringeth to a kingdom/"^^ It is, however, 
an established usage that, when wc employ the words cupiditas or 
concupiscentia without adding what it is that is desired, they signify 
‘desire* in a bad sense, ‘Joy’ has a good sense, as in, ‘Have joy in 
the I^rd, and rejoice, ye righteous’,and ‘Thou hast put joy in my 
heart’and ‘Thou wilt fill me with joy by Thy countenance 
‘Fear’ has a good sense in the place where the apostle says, ‘Work 
out your own salvation with fear and trembling’,^ and ‘Be not high- 

^ Psalm 11,5. 

“ John 2,15. 

^ 2 Tim. 3,2, 

Phit. 1,23. 
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minded, but fear’/’ and ‘But I fear^ lest by any means, as the ser¬ 
pent beguiled Eve through his subtiity, so your minds should be 
corrupted from the simplicity that is in Christ,As for ‘grief\ it 
is a delicate question whether any example can be found of this 
word used in a good sense. Cicero chooses instead to use ‘distress’ 
\a€gritudo\^'^ whereas Virgil uses ‘pain’ \dQlur\ as when he says, 
'They feel pain and gladness,’^ I, however, prefer to say ‘grief’ 
because ‘distress’ and ‘pain’ arc more commonly used to denote 
corporeal states* 


8 Of the three dispositions which the Stoics wish 
to find in the mind of the wise man, pain or grief 
being excluded because the virtuous mind ought 

not to feel it 

In place of three of the disturbances of the mind discussed above, 
the Stoics wish to find in the mind of the wise man three dispo¬ 
sitions, called eupatheiai in Greek, and in Latin, by Cicero, con- 
stantiae}^ Instead of desire they find will; instead of joy, gladness; 
instead of fear, caution. They deny, however, that there can exist 
in the wise man’s mind anything corresponding to distress or pain, 
which, to avoid ambiguity, I have preferred to call grief 

The will, say the Stoics, certainly pursues the good, and this is 
what the wise man does; gladness arises from the attainment of the 
good, which the wise man attains wherever he may be; and caution 
avoids evil, which is what the wise man ought to avoid* Grief, how¬ 
ever, is occasioned by an evil which has already happened; and 
since, as they think, no evil can befall a wise man, they say that 
there can be nothing corresponding to grief in the wise man’s mind. 
What they say, then, amounts to this: that only the wise man can 
have will, gladness and caution, whereas the fool can experience 
nothing save desire, (oy, fear and grief The three former are con- 
stanuae, while the latter four are ‘disturbances’ according to Cicero, 
but ‘passions’ according to most other authors. In Greek, however, 

Rom. ii,3o. 
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as I have said, the three former are called eupatkeiar^ and the four 
latter are called pa the. 

When I was examining, as diligently as I could, the question of 
whether this terminology is in keeping with Holy Scripture, I found 
that the prophet speaks as follows: ‘There is no gladness, saith my 
God, to the wicked.This implies that the wicked can feel joy but 
not gladness, because gladness belongs only to good and pious men. 
Again, the Gospel says, ^All things whatsoever ye will that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to themV^ and this seems to imply 
that no one can will, but can only desire, something evilly or wick¬ 
edly. It is, indeed, because of this custom of speech that not a few 
translators have added the word ‘good’, and so have translated the 
text as, ‘All good things whatsoever ye will that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them.’ This was because they deemed it 
necessary to beware lest anyone should wish to have dishonourable 
things done for him by others: the provision of luxurious feasts, for 
example, to say nothing of baser things. Such a person might sup¬ 
pose himself to be fulfilling the commandment if he did the same 
for others. But in the Greek Gospel, of which the Latin is a trans¬ 
lation, the word ‘good’ does not appear. Rather, it reads: 'All things 
whatsoever ye will that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.’ The reason for this, I believe, is that we are intended to 
understand the word ‘good’ to be implicit in ‘ye will’; for the text 
does not say, ‘ye desire’. 

We are not, however, required always to bridle our speech with 
such subtleties of meaning: rather, they are to be used as occasion 
requires. And when we read those writers whose authority we 
cannot reject without impiety, these subtleties of meaning are to be 
understood in places where the true meaning of the text cannot 
otherwise find expression: as in the examples which I have quoted, 
partly from the prophet and partly from the Gospel. For who does 
not know that the ungodly exult with joy.? ^ yet ‘There is no glad¬ 
ness, saith my God, to the wicked.’ How can this be, then, if not 
because ‘gladness’ is here used in a precise and distinct sense, and 
has a special meaning.? Again, who will deny that it is noCright to 
teach men to do to others what they ‘desire’ to have done to them- 
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selves by others, lest they then gratify one another with disgraceful 
and illicit pleasures? Yet the most wholesome and true precept of 
all is; "All things whatsoever ye will that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them.* And why is this, if not because, in this place, 
the word ‘will’ is used in a certain precise fashion which cannot 
bear a bad sense? On the other hand, if there were no such thing 
as an evil will, there would not be the more familiar usage which is 
very frequently employed in ordinary speech, as in, ‘Let it not be 
thy will to make any manner of lie.But a distinction is to be made 
between the depravity of an evil will and the will of w^hich the 
angels spoke when they proclaimed ‘On earth peace, good will 
tow^ard men.’^^ The addition of the word 'good’ here is redundant 
if will can only be good. Again, when the apostle says that ‘charity 
feels no gladness in iniquity/^^ how' would this be any great praise 
of charity if it were not for the fact that malignity does feel gladness 
in iniquity ? 

Such an indiscriminate use of these terms is seen also among 
authors of secular literature. For Cicero, a most distinguished 
orator, says, i desire, conscript fathers, to be merciful.He here 
uses the word ‘desire’ in a good sense; and who would be so per¬ 
versely exact as to contend that he ought to have said, ‘my will is’, 
and not i desire’? On the other hand, in Terence’s play, there is 
the disgraceful young man who, mad with the heat of his own lust, 
says, i have a will for naught but Philumena*’^® But his ‘will’ was 
his desire; and this is indicated quite clearly by the answer then 
given by his slave, more sensible than he. The slave says to his 
master, ‘How much better it would be for you if, instead of idly 
talking, and thus vainly inflaming your desire all the more, you 
made it your task to rid your mind of this love.’ Then again, ‘glad¬ 
ness’ is used in a bad sense in that same line of Virgil which contains 
his most brief statement of the four things which disturb the mind; 
‘Hence come desire and fear, gladness and sorrow.’^'' The same 
author also speaks of ‘The evil gladness of the mind.’^ 

^ Ecclus, 7,13. 

Lute 2,14. 
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Will^ caution and gladness, then, are common to both good and 
evil men; and - to make the same point in different words - good 
and evil men alike feel desire, fear and joy< But the good feel these 
emotions in a good way, and the bad feel them in a bad way, just 
as the will of men may be righteous or perverse. Also, although the 
Stoics find nothing in the mind of the wise man corresponding to 
grief, we discover that even this is used in a good sense, and 
especially in our own Scriptures* The apostle, for example, praises 
the Corinthians for having felt grief *after a godly manner’. But 
perhaps someone will say that the apostle congratulates them on 
feeling grief in repentance: a kind of grief, that is, which can belong 
onlv to those who have sinned* For this is what he savs: 

I perceive that the same epistle hath grieved you, though it 
were but for a season. Now I rejoice, not that ye were grieved, 
but that ye grieved to repentance: for ye were grieved after a 
godly manner, that ye might receive damage by us in nothing. 

For godly grief worketh repentance to salvation not to be 
repented of: but the grief of the world worketh death. For 
behold this selfsame thing, that yc grieved after a godly sort, 
what carefulness it wrought in you!*’ 

With reference to this, then, the Stoics can reply, in defence of 
their own position, that, whereas grief does seem to serve a useful 
purpose when it gives rise to repentance of sin, it still cannot exist 
in the mind of a wise man, because he is subject neither to sin, for 
which he might repent and be grieved, nor to any other evil which 
it might grieve him to undergo or endure. They tell of one whose 
name, if memory does not fail me, was Alcibiades. He seemed to 
himself to be happy; but when Socrates demonstrated to him by 
argument how miserable he was because he was foolish, he wept.^^ 
For him, then, foolishness was the cause of a useful and desirable 
grief: the grief of one who deplores that he is not what he ought to 
be. But the wise man, the Stoics say, cannot experience such grief. 

9 Of the things which disturb the mind, which 
become right feelings in the lives of righteous men 

But as to this question of the things which disturb the mind, I have 
already replied to the philosophers in the ninth book of this work, 

I Cor 7,fifT. 
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showing that they care more for words than for substance^ and that 
they desire controversy more than truth,We Christians, on the 
other hand, are citizens of the Holy City of God, living according 
to God during the pilgrimage of this present life. Such citizens feel 
fear and desire, pain and gladness, but in a manner consistent with 
the Holy Scriptures and wholesome doctrine; and because their love 
is righteous, all these emotions are righteous in them. 

They fear eternal pain and desire eternal life. They feel pain at 
the present time, because they are still groaning within themselves, 
‘waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of our bodies’.*^ 
They rejoice in the hope that there ‘shall be brought to pass the 
saying that is WTitten, Death is swallowed up in victory’.Again, 
they fear to sin, and they desire to persevere. They feel pain for 
their sins, and gladness in their good works. That they may fear to 
sin, they are told, ‘Because iniquity shall abound, the love of many 
shall wax cold.’*^ That they may desire to persevere, the Scripture 
tells them, ‘He that persevereth to the end shall be saved,That 
they may feel pain for their sins, they are told, ‘If we say that we 
have no sin, W'e deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.’^ That 
they may feel gladness in good works, they are told, ‘God loveth a 
cheerful giver,’*^^ 

Again, according to their infirmity or resolution, they fear or 
desire to be tempted, and they feel pain or gladness when temp¬ 
tations arise. That they may fear temptations, they are told, ‘If a 
man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual, restore such an 
one in the spirit of meekness; considering thyself, lest thou also be 
tempted.’^^' That they may desire temptations, they hear a valiant 
man of the City of God saying, ‘Examine me, O Lord, and prove 
me; try my reins and my heart.’^^ That they may feel pain in temp¬ 
tations, they see Peter weeping.^^ That they may feel gladness in 
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remptations, they hear James saying, ‘±Vly brethren, count it all joy 
when ye fall into divers temptations.’^^ 

But it is not only for their own sakes that the citizens of the City 
of God are moved by these feelings. They also feel them on behalf 
of those whom they desire to see redeemed and fear to see perish. 
They feel pain if these do perish, and gladness if they are redeemed. 
We who have come into the Church of Christ from the world of 
the Gentiles should be especially mindful of that man of supreme 
virtue and valour who was the ‘teacher of the Gentiles in faith and 
verity’a man w'ho gloried in his own infirmities, who laboured 
more abundantly than all his fellow apostles, and who in his many 
epistles instructed not only those of the people of God who were 
seen by him at the time, but also those who were foreseen as yet to 
be. He was Christ’s athlete, taught by Him, anointed by Him, and 
crucified with Him.'^ He gloried in Christ, and He was ‘made a 
spectacle to angels and to men’^'^ in the theatre of this world, where 
he fought a great fight lawfully,'^ and ‘pressed towards the mark for 
the prize of the high calling’.^* The citizens of the City of God are 
delighted to behold him with the eves of faith. They behold him 

■ wf 

rejoicing with those who rejoice and weeping with those who weep, 
troubled by fighting without and fears within, desiring to depart 
and be with Christ.^'' They behold him longing to see the Romans 
so that he might have some fruit among them also, even as among 
other Gentiles,*^ They beheld him jealous for the Corinthians, and 
in that jealousy fearing that their minds should be corrupted from 
the simplicity which is in airist.**^ They behold him suffering great 
heaviness and continual sorrow in his heart for the Israelites, 
because, being ignorant of God’s righteousness, and wishing to 
establish their own, they did not submit themselves to the 
righteousness of God.®^ They behold him as he declares not only 
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his pain, but also his mourning for certain persons who had sinned 
already, and not repented of the unckanness and fornication which 
they had committed.®^ 

If these emotions and affections, which come from love of the 
good and from holy charily, are to be called vices, then let us allow' 
that real vices should be called virtues. But since, when they are 
exhibited in the proper circumstances, these affections are the 
consequences of right reason, w'ho would then dare to say that they 
are unwholesome or vicious passions? Hence, when the Lord Him¬ 
self deigned to live a human life in the form of a servant,^ though 
having no sin, He displayed these emotions in circumstances where 
He judged that they ought to be displayed. For human emotion was 
not feigned in Him Who truly had the body of a man and the mind 
of a man. And so what the Gospel says is certainly not untrue when 
it reports that He was grieved and angry at the Jews’ hardness of 
heart;®^ that He said, i am glad for your sakes, to the intent ye may 
believe’;'^'^ that He even wept when He was about to raise Lazarus;®^ 
that He desired to eat the Passover with His disciples;®® and that, 
as His passion drew nigh, His soul was grieved,®^ Truly, He 
accepted these emotions into His human mind for the sake of His 
own assured purpose, and when He so willed, just as He was made 
man when He so willed. 

We must, however, confess that the emotions which we have, 
even when they are righteous and according to God, belong to this 
life, and not to the life to come for which we hope; and that we 
often yield to them even against our will. Thus, even though moved 
by praiseworthy charity and not by any culpable desire, we some¬ 
times weep even when we do not wish to do so. These tears come, 
then, from the infirmity of our human condition; but this was not 
true of the Lord Jesus, Whose very weakness came from His power. 
Yet if we felt no such emotions at all while subject to the infirmity 
of this life, we should then certainly not be living righteously. For 
the apostle condemned and denounced certain persons who, he said, 
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were * without natural affection’,^^ The holy psalm also blames those 
of whom it says, i looked for some to take pity, but there was 
none-'*^' Indeed, if, while in this place of misery, we W'ere to be 
entirely free from pain, this, as one of this world^s scholars has 
understood and said, ‘w'ould not be attained without a great price: 
savagery of mind, and stupor of body’.’^^ 

At this point, let us consider what the Greets call apathda^ which 
might possibly be rendered in Latin by mpassibiUtm'^ a word w hich 
refers to a condition of the mind rather than the hody.^'^ If, then, 
we are to understand this "impassibility’ to mean a life without those 
emotions which arise contrary^ to reason and which disturb the 
mind, it is clearly a good and desirable condition. It does not, how^ 
ever, belong to this present life. For the Scripture speaks not, 
indeed, of men of any and every sort, but of the most godly and 
righteous and holy when it says, ‘If we say that we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in This condition of 
apatheia^ then, will come to pass only when there is no sin in man. 
At the present time, we live well enough if we live without blame. 
But if anyone supposes that his life is without sin, he does not avoid 
sin, but rather forfeits pardon 

Moreover, if apatheia is to be defined as a condition such that 
the mind cannot be touched by any emotion whatsoever, who would 
not judge such insensitivity to be the worst of all vices? It can, 
therefore, be said without absurdity that our perfect blessedness 
which is to come will be free from the pangs of fear and from any 
kind of grief; but who save one wholly estranged from the truth 
would say that there will be no love and no gladness there? More^ 
over, if apatheia is a condition such that there is no fear to terrify 
and no pain to torment, then it is a condition to he avoided in this 
life if we wish to live rightly, that is, according to God. But it is 
clearly to be hoped that this condition will prevail in that life of 
blessedness which, it is promised, will be eternal. 

Now one kind of fear is that of which the apostle John speaks: 
There is no fear in Jove; but perfect love casteth out fear; because 
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fear hath torment. He that feareth is not made perfect in Jove.’^^ 
This, however is not fear of the same kind as that felt by the apostle 
Paul when he feared lest the Corinthians be beguiled by the subtlety 
of the serpent.'’^ This latter is the fear which love has, and which, 
indeed, only love has. But the other kind of fear is one which does 
not arise from love; and of this kind the apostle Paul says, ‘Ye have 
not received the spirit of bondage again to fear,’^^ That fear which 
‘is clean, enduring for ever',’^ if it will exist in the world to come - 
and how otherwise can it be understood to endure for ever? ~ is not 
a fear that frightens a man away from an evil which may befall him, 
but a fear which keeps him steadfast in a good which cannot be 
lost. 

For where the fove of a good thing attained is immutable, there, 
surely, the fear of an evil to be avoided is a serene fear, if one can 
so express it. F(]r the fear that is ‘clean’ signifies the act of will by 
which we shall invariably refuse to sin, and by which we shall be 
vigilant against sin, not w'ith the anxiety of an infirmity which fears 
to sin, but with the tranquillity of love. Alternatively, if there can 
be no fear of any kind in that most secure state of perpetual and 
happy joy, the saying, ‘The fear of the Lord is clean, enduring for 
ever’, is of the same kind as, ‘The patience of the poor shall not 
perish for ever.’™ For patience itself will not be eternal, since it is 
only necessary where there are evils to be borne: rather, it is the 
goal attained through patience that will be eternal. So, perhaps, 
‘clean’ fear is said to endure for ever because the goal to which the 
fear itself leads will endure forever. 

We must, then, lead a righteous life if we are to attain a life of 
blessedness; and such a righteous life will exhibit all these emotions 
righteously, whereas a perverse life exhibits them perversely. More¬ 
over, a life which is blessed and, by the same token, eternal, will 
exhibit a love and a gladness which are not only righteous, but also 
assured, and will contain no fear or pain at all. Hence, it is now 
clear what kind of life the citizens of the City of God must lead 
during this pilgrimage: they must live according to the spirit and 
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not according to the flesh; that is, according to God, and not accord¬ 
ing to man* And it is also clear what kind of life they will lead in 
that immortality tow'ards which they are progressing. 

On the other hand, the city, that is, the fellowship, of the ungodly 
consists of those who live not according to God, but according to 
man: who, in worshipping false gods and despising the true Div¬ 
inity, follow the teachings of men or of demons. This city is con- 
vulsed by those emotions as if by diseases and upheavals* And if it 
has any citizens who seem to control and in some w^ay temper those 
emotions, they are so proud and elated in their impiety that, for 
this very reason, their haughtiness increases even as their pain 
diminishes. Some of these, with a vanity as monstrous as it is rare, 
are so entranced by their own self-restraint that they are not stirred 
or excited or sw'ayed or influenced by any emotions at all. But these 
rather suffer an entire loss of their humanity than achieve a true 
tranquillity. For a thing is not right merely because it is harsh, nor 
is stolidity the same thing as health, 

10 Whether we are to believe that the first human 
beings were subject to emotions of any kind when 
they were placed in Paradise and before they sinned 

But what of the first man - or, rather, of the first human beings, 
since there was a union of two persons? It is not improper to ask 
whether, before they sinned, these felt in their animal bodies the 
kind of emotions which we shall not feel in our spiritual bodies 
when all sin has been purged and ended. For if they did, how could 
they have been blessed in that memorable place of blessedness: that 
is, in Paradise? For who can be called blessed if he is afflicted by 
fear and pain? Moreover, what was there to bring fear or pain to 
those human beings where there was such an abundance of good 
things, where there was no danger of death or any bodily sickness, 
and where nothing was absent that a good will might seek, nor 

anything present that might injure man in flesh or mind as he lived 
his life of feJicitv? 

The love of the pair for God and for one another was undis¬ 
turbed, and they lived in a faithful and sincere fellowship which 
brought great gladness to them, for what they loved was always at 
hand for their enjoyment. There was a tranquil avoidance of sin' 
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and, as long as this continued, no evil of any kind intruded, from 
any source, to bring them sadness. Could it be, however, that they 
desired to reach out to the forbidden tree and eat of it, but were 
afraid to die? If so, those human beings were already troubled by 
both desire and fear, even in that place. But God forbid that we 
should suppose this to have been so where there was no sin of any 
kind. For to desire what the law of God prohibits, and to abstain 
from it merely from fear of punishment and not from love of 
righteousness, certainly is a sin. God forbid, I say, that, before all 
sin, there already existed that sin, committed in respect of a tree, 
of which, when committed in respect of a woman, the Lord said, 
‘Whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her hath committed 
adultery with her already in his heart. 

How happy, then, were the first human beings, neither troubled 
by any disturbance of the mind nor pained by any disorder of the 
body! And the whole universal fellowship of mankind would have 
been just as happy had our first parents not committed that evil 
deed whose effect was to be transmitted to their posterity, and if 
none of their stock had sown in wickedness what they must reap in 
damnation* Moreover, this felicity would have remained until, 
through the blessing given in the words, ‘Be fruitful, and multi¬ 
ply the number of the predestined saints w'as made up; and there 
would then have been granted that other and greater felicity which 
has been given to the most blessed angels. In this state of blessed¬ 
ness, there would have been the certain assurance that no one would 
sin and no one would die; and the life of the saints, without any 
previous experience of labour, pain or death, would have been 
already what it is now to become after all these experiences, when 
our bodies are restored to incorruption at the resurrection of the 
dead. 

11 Of the fall of the first man, whose nature, created 
good and vitiated by sin, can be restored only by its 

Creator 

But because God foreknew everything. He therefore could not have 
been unaware that man would sin. For this reason, all our assertions 
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about the Holy Gty must take account of God^s foreknowledge and 
dispensation: they must not presuppose things which could not have 
come to our knowledge because they had no place in God’s dispen¬ 
sation. Man could not disturb the divine purpose by his sin: could 
nor^ that is, compel God to change what He had decreed. For, by 
His foreknowledge, God foresaw both how evil the man would 
become whom He Himself had created good, and also what good 
He would nonetheless bring forth from that evil. 

God is, indeed, said to change His decrees; and we even read in 
the Scriptures that, figuratively speaking, God ^repented’/"" But 
such statements reflect a merely human perspective, or refer to 
something which has in fact happened according to the order of 
natural causes; they do not detract from the Almighty’s fore¬ 
knowledge of what He will do. Thus, as it is written, ‘God hath 
made nun upright’,"^ and therefore of good will; for man would 
not have been upright had he not had a good will, A good will, 
then, is the work of God, since man was created with it by God. 

On the other hand, the first evil act of the will, since it preceded 
all other evil acts in man, consisted rather in its falling away from 
the work of God to its own works than in any one work. And those 
works of the will w'ere evil because they were according to itself, 
and not according to God. Thus, the will itself, or man himself, 
insofar as his will was evil, was, as it were, the corrupt tree which 
brought forth the evil fruit of those evil deeds.Moreover, though 
an evil will is not according to nature, but contrary to nature 
because it is a defect, it nonetheless belongs to the nature of which 
it is a defect, for it cannot exist except in a nature. But it can only 
exist in a nature which the Creator created out of nothing, not in 
that w'hich He begot out of Himself, as He begot the Word through 
Whom all things were made-’"^ For, although God formed man of 
the dust of the earth, the earth itself and all earthly matter were 
derived from nothing at all; and when man was made, God gave to 
his body a soul which was made out of nothing. 
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Good things prevail over bad, however: so much so that> although 
evil things are permitted to exist in order to demonstrate how the 
justice and perfect foresight of the Creator can make good use even 
of them, good things can nonetheless exist without the evil, just as 
the true and supreme God, and all heavenly creatures, invisible and 
visible, exist above this murky air of ours. Evil things, however, 
cannot exist without the good; for the natures in which evil exists 
are certainly good, insofar as they arc natures. Moreover, an evil is 
eradicated not by the removal of the nature in which it has arisen, 
or of any part of it, but by the healing and correction of the nature 
which has become vitiated and depraved. 

The choice of the will, then, is truly free only when it is not the 
slave of vices and sins, God gave to the will such freedom, and, 
now that it has been lost through its own fault, it cannot be restored 
save by Him Who could bestow it. Hence, the Truth says, "If the 
Son therefore shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed.’''^' This 
is the same as saying, ‘If the Son therefore shall redeem you, ye 
shall be redeemed indeed'; for He is our Redeemer for the same 
reason that He is our Saviour. 

The first man, then, li\ed according to God in a Paradise both 
corporeal and spiritual.”’’* It was not simply a corporeal Paradise, 
furnishing the body with good things while failing to be spiritual 
because not supplying the good things of the soul. Neither, how¬ 
ever, was it simply a spiritual Paradise which man could enjoy 
through his inward senses, without being a corporeal one to be 
enjoyed by his outward senses. It was plainly both, to satisfy both. 
But then came that proud angel, envious by reason of that same 
pride which had induced him to turn away from God and follow 
himself. With an ambition like that of a tyrant, he wished rather to 
gloat over subjects of his own than to be a subject himself; and so 
he fell from the spiritual Paradise. Of his fall, and that of his 
accomplices, who, having been angels of God, now became his 
angels, I have said as much as I could in the eleventh and twelfth 
books of this work/*' After this fall, he sought to insinuate himself, 
by crafty suggestion, into the heart of man, whose unfallcn state he 
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envied now that he himself had fallen. To this end, he chose to 
speak through a serpent in the corporeal Paradise where the other 
earthly animals dwelt, tame and harmless, with the two human 
beings, the male and the female; and this creature, slippery and 
moving in twisting coils, was indeed well suited to such work. By 
virtue of his angelic stature and his superior nature, Satan made the 
serpent subject to him in spiritual wickedness, and, by abusing it as 
his instrument, had deceitful converse with the woman. No doubt 
he began with the weaker of the human couple in order to achieve 
the whole of his purpose by degrees, supposing that the man would 
not be so easily deluded, or could not be trapped by his own error, 
but would succumb to the error of another. 

This is what happened to Aaron when the people went astray: he 
did not consent to the making of an idol because he was persuaded 
by them; rather, he yielded to compulsion.Again, it is not believ¬ 
able that Solomon mistakenly supposed that he should serve idols; 
rather, it was by feminine wiles that he was compelled to commit 
such a sacrilege,"^ And so it was with the first man and his wife. 
They were alone together, two human beings, man and wife. We 
cannot believe that the man was seduced into transgressing the law 
of God because he supposed that the woman spoke the truth; rather, 
he complied with her wishes because of the closeness of the bond 
between them. Thus, it was not without reason that the apostle 
said, ‘And Adam was not deceived, but the woman was deceived. 
For she accepted the serpent’s statement as true, while Adam did 
not wish to be separated from his only companion, even at the cost 
of sharing in her sin. He was not less guilty than she, however, if 
he sinned knowingly and deliberately. Hence, the apostle does not 
say, Adam did not sin’, but ‘Adam was not deceived.’ For he surely 
refers to Adam when he says, ‘By one man sin entered into the 
world’;”^ and, later and more clearly, he speaks of ‘the similitude 
of Adam’s transgression’. 

By the word ‘deceived’, the apostle wishes us to understand those 
who do not think that what they do is sin. But Adam knew; for 
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how, otherwise, would ir he true that *Adam was not deceived^ He 
was, how'ever, unacquainted with the divine severity; and so he 
could have been mistaken in supposing that he had committed only 
a venial sin. Thus, while he was not deceived in the same way that 
the woman was deceived, he nonetheless erred as to the judgment 
that he wwld incur w^hen he said, ‘The woman whom Thou gavest 
to be with me, she gave me of the tree, and I did What 

more, therefore, need be said? They were not both deceived by their 
credulity; but both were captured by sin and entangled in the snares 
of the devil. 

12 Of the nature of the sin committed by the first 

human beings 

Someone may he moved to ask why other sins do not change human 
nature in the way that it was changed by the transgression of the 
first two human beings. For, because of that sin, human nature was 
made subject to ail the great corruption that w^e see and feel, and 
so to death also. What is more, man came to be distracted by turbu¬ 
lent and conflicting emotions, and so became very different from 
what he had been when he dwelt in Paradise before his sin; though^ 
even then, he lived in an animal body. 

Anyone w'ho, as I have said, is moved to ask this question should 
not regard what was done by Adam and Eve as light and trivial. 
Certainly, it involved a piece of food which was not evil or hurtful 
other than because it was forbidden; for God would not have 
created or planted anything evil in a place of such great felicity. But 
God’s command required obedience, and this virtue is, in a certain 
sense, the mother and guardian of all other virtues in a rational 
creature. For man has been so made that it is to his advantage to 
be subject to God, and harmful to him to act according to his own 
will rather than that of his Creator, Also, where there was so great 
an abundance of other foods, the command prohibiting the eating 
of one kind of food was as easy to observe as it was simple to 
remember, and it was given at a time when desire was not in oppo¬ 
sition to the will: such opposition arose later, as a punishment of 
the transgression. Therefore, the unrighteousness of disobeying the 
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command was all the greater in proportion to the ease with which 
it could have been observed and upheld."^ 


13 That in Adam’s transgression the evil act was 
preceded by an evil will 

It was in secret that Adam and Eve began to be evil; and it was 
because of this that they were then able to fall into overt dis¬ 
obedience. For they would not have arrived at the evil act had an 
evil will not preceded it, Moreover, what but pride can have been 
the beginning of their evil will? - for ‘pride is the beginning of 
sin’.”' And what is pride but an appetite for a perverse kind of 
elevation? For it is a perverse kind of elevation indeed to forsake 
the foundation upon which the mind should rest, and to become 
and remain, as it were, one’s own foundation* This occurs when a 
man is roo well pleased with himself; and he is too well pleased 
with himself when he falls away from that immutable good with 
which he ought rather to have been pleased than with himself. This 
betrayal occurs as an act of free will. For if the will had remained 
unshaken in its love of that higher and immutable Good by Which 
is bestowed upon it the light by which it can see and the fire by 
which it can love, it would not have turned aside from this Good 
to follow its own pleasure. Consequently, the will would not then 
have been so darkened and chilled as to allow the woman to believe 
that the serpent had spoken truly, and the man both to place his 
wife’s wish above God’s command, and to think it a venial trans¬ 
gression to refuse to forsake his life’s companion even though he 
thereby became her companion in sin. 

Thus, the evil act, - that is, the transgression of eating the forbid¬ 
den fruit — was done only by human beings who were already evil: 
such an evil fruit could have come only from a corrupted tree.”* 
Moreover, the corruption of that tree came about contrary to 
nature, because it certainly could not have happened without a 
defect in the will, and such a defect is against nature. But only a 
nature created out of nothing could have been perverted by a defect. 
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Thus, though the existence of the will as a nature is due to 
its creation by God, its falling away from its nature is due to its 
creation out of nothing. 

To be sure, man did not fall away from his nature so completely 
as to lose all being, When he turned towards himself, however, his 
being became less complete than when he clung to Him Who exists 
supremely. Thus, to forsake God and to exist in oneself - that is, 
to be pleased with oneself - is not immediately to lose all being; but 
it is to come closer to nothingness. This is why, according to Holy 
Scripture, the proud are called by another name: they are called 
‘selfwilled’J*'' For it is good to lift up your hearts; not to self, how¬ 
ever, which is pride, but to the Lord, This is obedience, which can 
belong only to the humble. 

In a remarkable way, therefore, there is in humility something 
which exalts the mind, and something in exaltation which abases it. 
It may indeed seem paradoxical to say that exaltation abases and 
humility exalts. Godly humility, however, makes the mind subject 
to what is superior to it. But nothing is superior to God; and that 
is why humility exalts the mind by making it subject to God. Exal¬ 
tation, on the other hand, is a vice; and for that very reason it 
spurns subjection, and so falls away from Him Who has no superior. 
Thus, it is cast down, and brings to pass what is written: ‘Thou 
castedst them dowm while they were being exalted.”^ It docs not 
say, ‘When they had been exalted\ as if they were first exalted and 
then cast dow'n. Rather, they were cast down even while they were 
being exalted: their very exaltation was itself a kind of abasement. 

This is why humility is most highly praised in the City of God 
and commended to the City of God during its pilgrimage in this 
world; and it is especially exemplified in that City’s King, Who is 
Christ. We are also taught by the Holy Scriptures that the vice of 
exaltation, the opposite of this virtue, holds complete sway over 
Christ’s adversary, the devil. Certainly, this is the great difference 
that distinguishes the two cities of which we are speaking. The one 
is a fellowship of godly men, and the other of the ungodly; and each 
has its own angels belonging to it. In the one city, love of God has 
been given pride of place, and, in the other, love of self. 
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It is clear, therefore, that the devil would not have been able to 
lure man into the manifest and open sin of doing what God had 
prohibited had not man already begun to be pleased with himselh 
That is why Adam was delighted when it was said, ‘Ye shall be as 
gods.’’^^ But Adam and Eve would have been better fitted to 
resemble gods if they had clung in obedience to the highest and 
true ground of their being, and not, in their pride, made themselves 
their own ground* For created gods are gods not in their own true 
nature, but by participation in the true God. By striving after more, 
man is diminished; when he takes delight in his own self- 
sufficiency, he falls away from the One who truly suffices him. 

The first evil came, then, when man began to be pleased with 
himself, as if he were his own light; for he then turned away from 
that Light which, if only he had been pleased with It instead, would 
have made the man himself a light. This evil, I say, came first, in 
secret, and there then followed the other evil, which was committed 
openly. For what is written is true: "Before a fail the heart of a man 
is haughty, and before honour is humility*The fall that happens 
in secret precedes the fall that occurs in full view, though the former 
fall IS not recognised as such* For who thinks of exaltation as a fall, 
even though the falling away was already there, in the guilty deser¬ 
tion of the Most High? On the other hand, who could fail to see 
that ffiere is a fall when there is an evident and indubitable trans¬ 
gression of a commandment? 

This was the reason why God forbade an act which, after it had 
been committed, could not be defended by any imagined justifi¬ 
cation. And I venture to say that it is of benefit to the proud that 
they should fall into some open and manifest sin, which can cause 
them to be displeased with themselves even after they have already 
fallen through being pleased with themselves* Peter’s condition was 
more wholesome when he wept than when he was pleased with 
himself and presumptuous.’^^ The holy psalm also says this: "Fill 
their faces with shame; that they may seek Thy name, O Lord”^^ - 
that IS, let those who were pleased with themselves when they 
sought their own name be pleased with Thee as they seek Thine* 
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14 Of the pride of the transgressor^ which was worse 
than the transgression itself 

But even worse and more damnable is the pride which seeks refuge 
in an excuse even when the sins are plain to see, as with the first 
human beings, when the woman said, ‘The serpent beguiled me, 
and 1 did eat’, and the man said, ‘The woman whom Thou gavest 
to be with me, she gave me of the tree, and 1 did eat,* Nowhere 
here is there heard any petition for pardon, and nowhere any plea 
for healing. For though they did not deny what they had done, as 
Cain did,'” their pride nonetheless sought to blame their wrongful 
act upon another; the woman’s pride blames the serpent, the man’s 
pride blames the woman, But where there was so manifest a trans¬ 
gression of the divine command, this was more of an accusation than 
an excuse. For even though the woman committed the transgression 
because of the serpent’s persuasion, and the man because of the 
woman’s offer, the transgression was nonetheless their own act; for 
nothing is to be believed or obeyed in preference to God’s com¬ 
mand. 

15 Of the justice of the retribution which the first 
human beings received for their disobedience 

Man held in contempt the command of the God Who had created 
him; Who had made him in His own image; Who had set him above 
the other animals; Who had established him in Paradise; Who had 
supplied him with an abundance of all things for his well-being; 
and Who had not burdened him with a large number of oppressive 
and difficult precepts, but Who had given him one very brief and 
easy commandment to keep him in wholesome obedience. By means 
of this commandment, God sought to impress upon His creature 
that He is Lord, and that free service was expedient for him. What 
followed, therefore, was a just condemnation; a condemnation such 
that man, who would have become spiritual even in his flesh had 
he kept the commandment, now became fleshly even in his mind; 
and he who, in his pride, had pleased himself, was now, by God’s 
justice, handed over to himself. This was not done, however, in 
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such a way that man was now placed entirely under his own control. 
Rather, he was divided against himself, and now, instead of enjoying 
the freedom for which he so longed, he lived in harsh and miserable 
bondage to the devil: a bondage to which he consented when he 
sinned. Thus, he was dead in spirit by an act of his own w'ilJ, and 
doomed, against his will, to die in body also. Having forsaken eter¬ 
nal life, he was condemned also to eternal death, unless he should 
be redeemed by grace. And anyone who deems this measure of 
condemnation to be excessive or unjust certainly does not know 
how to measure the greatness of the iniquity in sinning where it 
w'ould have been so easy not to sin. 

Abraham is justly renowned for his great obedience, because he 
was commanded to do an act of the greatest difficulty', namely, to 
slay his own son;’^^ and so too in Paradise the disobedience was all 
the greater inasmuch as the command was of no difficulty at all. The 
obedience of the Second Adam is all the more worthy of renown in 
that ‘He became obedient unto death’;^^^ and so too the dis¬ 
obedience of the first Adam was all the more detestable in that he 
became disobedient unto death. For where the penalty appointed 
for disobedience is so great and the command of the Creator so easy 
to obey, who can sufficiently convey how great an evil it is not to 
obey when so easy a thing has been commanded by so great a power 
under the threat of so terrible a punishment? 

To state it briefly, then: in the punishment of that sin, what is 
the retribution for disobedience if not disobedience itself? For what 
is man s misery if not simply his own disobedience to himself, so 
that, because he would not do what he could, he now cannot do 
what he would? For although, in Paradise, before his sin, man could 
not do everything, he did not at that time wish to do anything that 
he could not do, and therefore he could do all that he wished. Now, 
however, as we observe in the offspring of the first man, and as the 
Bible attests, Man is like to vanity,^^^® For who can count the many 
things that a man wishes to do but cannot? For he is disobedient to 
himself: that is, his very mind, and even his lower part, his flesh, 
do not obey his will. Even against his will his mind is often troubled; 
anti his flesh endures pain, grows old, and dies, and suffers all 
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manner of things which we should not suffer against our will if our 
nature were in every way and in all its parts obedient to our will. 

For, now, the flesh is in such a condition that it simply cannot 
serve our will. And what difference does it make how this comes 
about, provided only that we confess that it is through the justice 
of the Lord God, Whom we refused to serve as His subjects, that 
our flesh, which once was subject to us, now' grieves us because it 
will not serve us? We, however, have not grieved God by our refusal 
to serve Him, but only ourselves; for He does not need our service 
as we need that of the body. Thus, what we receive is punishment 
for ourselves, but what we did was no punishment for Him, More¬ 
over, the pains which are called fleshly are really pains of the soul 
which arise in the flesh and from the flesh. For what desire or pain 
can flesh feel in itself, apart from the soul? 

When the flesh is said to feel desire or suffer pain, it is either the 
man himself, as I have argued,or some part of the soul, which is 
affected by what the flesh undergoes; either a harsh experience, 
producing pain, or a gentle experience, producing pleasure. The 
pain of the flesh is nothing but a distress of the soul arising from the 
flesh, and a kind of disagreement with what the body is suffering. So 
too, the pain of the mind, which is called grief, is a disagreement 
with what has befallen us against our will. Again, grief is usually 
preceded by fear, which is also something in the soul, not in the 
flesh; for the pain of the flesh is not preceded by anything that we 
can call fleshly apprehension, felt in the flesh before the pain comes. 
Pleasure, on the other hand, is preceded by a kind of appetite which 
is felt in the body as its own desire; hunger, for example, and thirst, 
and the feeling which is usually called lust when it occurs in the 
sexual organs; although lust is the general name for desire of every 
kind. 

Even anger itself was defined in ancient times as being no more 
than the lust for revenge;although a man is often angry even with 
inanimate objects which cannot feel his vengeance, as when, in a 
rage, he smashes his stylus or breaks his pen when it writes ill But 
even this, though irrational, is nonetheless a kind of Just for revenge, 
and in a certain sense a shadow, as one might say, of retribution: of 

Ch. 2. 
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the principle that those who do evil should suffer evih Thus, there 
is the lust for vengeance, called anger. Again, there is the lust for 
money, called avarice; the lust for victory at any price, called obsti¬ 
nacy; the lust for glory, called vanity. There are many different 
kinds of lust, of which not a few have names peculiar to themselves, 
while others have not. Who, for example, could easily give a name 
to the lust for mastery, though the evidence of civil wars shows how 
great a sway it has over the minds of tyrants? 

16 Of the evil of lust: a word which^ though 
appropriate to many vices, is particularly ascribed to 
the urgings of impure love 

There are, then, lusts for many things; yet, when the word iust’ is 
used without any addition signifying the object of lust, the only 
thing that usually occurs to the mind is the lust that arouses the 
impure parts of the body. This Just triumphs not only over the 
whole body, and not only outwardly, but inwardly also. When the 
emotion of the mind is united with the craving of the flesh, it con¬ 
vulses the whole man, so that there follows a pleasure greater than 
any other: a bodily pleasure so great that, at that moment of time 
when he achieves his climax, the alertness and, so to speak, vigilance 
of a man’s mind is almost entirely overwhelmed. Any friend of 
wisdom and holy joys who lives a married life but knows how ‘to 
possess his vessel in sanctification and honour’,as the apostle 
admonishes - surely such a one would prefer to beget children with¬ 
out lust of this kind, if such a thing were possible. For the parts 
created for this purpose would then be the servants of his mind 
even in the task of procreation, just as his other members serve it 
in the various tasks distributed to them. They would act at the 
command of his will, and not because incited by the urging of lust. 

But not even those who love this kind of pleasure are moved 
either to marital intercourse or to impure vice only when they so 
wish. Sometimes the urge arises unwanted; sometimes, on the other 
hand, it forsakes the eager lover, and desire grows cold in the body 
ev^ while burning in the mind. Thus strangely, then, does Just 
refuse to serve not only the desire to beget, but even the Just for 
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lewd enjoyment. Although it ts for the most part wholly opposed 
to the mind's control, it is not seldom divided against itselfl' it 
arouses the mind, but it does not follow through what it has begun 
and arouse the body also. 

17 Of the nakedness of the first human beings, 
which seemed disgraceful and shameful to them after 

they had sinned 

It is right, therefore, to be greatly ashamed of this lust, and it is 
right that the members which it moves or fails to move by its own 
right, so to speak, and not completely in accord w^ith our w'ill, 
should be called shameful, which they were not called before man's 
sin. For, as it is written, \^nd they w^erc naked, and were not 
ashamed.This was not because they did not know that they were 
naked; rather, their nakedness was not yet disgraceful, because lust 
did not yet arouse those members independently of their w'ill, The 
flesh did nor yet give testiniony, as it were, of man’s disobedience 
by disobedience of its own. 

But it was not that the first human beings were created blind, as 
the uninstructed masses believe;’*^ for Adam saw the animats to 
which he gave names,and we read of Eve that ‘the woman saw' 
that the tree was good for food, and that it w^as pleasant to the 
eyes’It is clear, therefore, that their eyes were not closed. They 
w'ere not sufficiently open, however - that is, they were not attentive 
enough - to recognise what a blessing they had received in the 
garment of grace, inasmuch as their members did not know how to 
oppose their will When this grace was removed and a punishment 
commensurate with their disobedience inflicted on them, there 
appeared in the movements of their body a certain shameless nov¬ 
elty, as a consequence of which their nakedness was made shameful; 
and, when they noticed this, they were dismayed. 

This is why it is written of them that, after they had violated 
God’s command by their overt transgression, "The eyes of them 
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both were opened, and they knew' that they were naked; and they 
sewed fig-leaves together, and made themselves aprons/’^'’ ‘The 
eyes of them both were opened’, it says; not so that they rnight see, 
however, for they could sec already, but so that they might dis¬ 
tinguish between the good that they had lost and the evil inU) which 
they had fallen. Hence the tree itself, w'hich was to make this dis¬ 
tinction for them if they laid hands on it into order to eat of it 
despite God’s prohibition, received its name from that event, and 
was called the tree of the knowledge of good and evil.’’^' For the 
experience of the distresses of sickness also makes the pleasures of 
health more evident. 

And so ‘they knew that they were naked’ - divested, that is, of 
the grace that made the nakedness of their bodies of no concern to 
them, so that it became a source of shame tc them w hen the law of 
sin w^arred against their mind.^^^ Thus, they learned what they 
would have been happier not knowing, had they believed in God 
, iri, and so not committed the act which compelled 
them to learn by experience the harm done by infidelity and dis¬ 
obedience* Therefore, dismayed by the disobedience of their flesh - 
by the punishment which bore witness, as it were, to their own 
disobedience ^ ‘they sewed fig-leaves together, and made them¬ 
selves camp€stna\ that is, loin-cloths, which is the expression that 
some translators use. {Qampestria is a l.atin word deriving its origin 
from the young men who covered their shameful parts when 
exercising naked on the playing-field [campm], those who were so 
covered being commonly called campestrattf^'* 

Thus, out of a sense of shame, modesty covered that which was 
moved by lust to disobey a will which had itself been condemned 
for the guilt of disobedience. And since that time, the custom of 
concealing the shameful parts has taken so firm a hold upon all 
peoples - for all derive from the same stock - that certain barbarians 
refrain from exposing those parts of the body even in the baths, and 
keep their coverings on while they wash.'^ And in the dark soli¬ 
tudes of India, those who practise philosophy naked, and hence are 
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called gymnosophists,^'^' nevertheless have coverings on their geni¬ 
tals even though they have none on the other parts of their bodies. 

18 Of the sense of shame in sexual intercourse, 
whether illicit or marital 

The act itself which is performed under the influence of such lust 
shuns the public gaze. This is true not only of those debaucheries 
which need places of concealment in order to escape the reproach 
of human judgment, but also of the practice of fornication, which 
the Earthly City has made into a lawful form of wickedness: a kind 
of lust which is permitted and not punishable by any law of that 
City, A natural sense of shame ensures that even brothels make 
provision for secrecy; and it was easier for unchastiry to dispense 
with the fetters of prohibition than for shamelessness to abolish the 
hiding-places of this filthiness. 

Whoring, indeed, is called wicked even by those who are wicked 
themselves: who, even though they are lovers of it, dare not show 
themselves to be such. But what of marital intercourse, the purpose 
of which, according to the prescriptions of the marriage^contract, is 
the procreation of children? This is lawful and honourable, indeed; 
but does it not still require a private chamber remote from wit¬ 
nesses? Before he begins even to caress the bride, does not the 
bridegroom first send away all the servants, and even his attendants 
and all the others who have been permitted to enter because of some 
tie of kinship? As a certain "supreme master of Roman eloquence 
says, all right actions wish to be placed in the light of day: that is, 
they desire to be known.And this right action, too, desires to be 
known, even though it blushes to be seen; for who does not know 
what act is performed by a married couple for the procreation of 
children, when all the ceremonies involved in the taking of a wife 
point towards that act? Nevertheless, when that act is actually being 
performed, not even the children who have already been born from 
It are permitted to witness it. This right action desires recognition 
by the light of the mind, but it nonetheless shuns the light of the 
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eye. Why is this, if not because something which is by nature decent 
is performed in such a way as to be accompanied by shame, by way 
of punishment? 

19 That anger and lust, which are provoked in man 
with such vicious effects that they must be checked 
and restrained by wisdom, were not parts of his 
wholesome condition before he sinned 

It is for this reason that those philosophers who have come closer 
to the truth than others have acknowledged that anger and lust are 
vicious parts of the soul, in that they are turbulent and disorderly 
emotions inciting us to acts which wisdom forbids, and therefore 
needing mind and reason to moderate them. They locate this third 
part of the soul in a kind of citadel, to rule the other parts, so that, 
with reason in command and the others parts serving it, justice may 
be preserved as between all the parts of man’s souK^^ 

These philosophers therefore admit that the other two parts of 
the soul are vicious, even in a wise and temperate man, This is why 
the mind bridles them by suppression and restraint, and recalls 
them from that which they are unrighteously moved to do, while 
allowing them to do whatever is permitted by the law of wisdom. 
Anger, for example, is allowed for the purpose of just coercion, as 
IS lust for the sake of begetting offspring. But in Paradise, before 
sin arose, these passions did not, I say, exist in their present vicious 
form. For they were not then moved to do anything contrary to a 
righteous will, from which it was necessary to force them to abstain 
by means of the guiding reins, as it were, of reason. 

Now, however, when these passions are thus set in motion, they 
arc regulated by those who live temperate, righteous and godly lives, 
sometimes easily, and sometimes with difficulty; but this is 
accomplished only by compulsion and struggle: it is not a healthy, 
natural process, but, thanks to guilt, a weary one. Again, modesty 
does not conceal the acts of anger and the words and deeds associl 
ated with the other passions in the same way that it conceals the 
acts of lust which are performed by the sexual organs. But is this 
not simply because, in the case of the other passions, the body^s 
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members are not set in motion by the passions themselves, but by 
the will, after it has consented to the passions? For the will has 
mastery over the use of such members. For no one who utters a 
word in anger, or, indeed, strikes another, could do fw if his tongue 
or hand were not in some way set in motion by the command of 
his will; and those members are set in motion by the same will even 
when there is no anger. But the sexual organs have somehow fallen 
so completely under the sway of lust that they have no power of 
movement at all if this passion is absent, and unless it has either 
arisen of its own accord or been aroused by another. It is this that 
makes us ashamed; it is this causes us to avoid the eye of onlookers, 
blushing, A man would rather be watched by a crowd of spectators 
as he vents his anger unjustly upon another than by one man as he 
has lawful intercourse with his wife. 

20 Of the most vain wickedness of the Cynics 

The dog-philosophers, that is, the Cynics, did not see this when 
they put forward a view so contrary to human modesty that it can 
only be called dog-like: that is, unclean and shameless. They 
believed that since the sexual act is lawful as between husband and 
wife, no one should be ashamed to perform it in the presence of 
others, and to have marital intercourse in any street or square. How¬ 
ever, a certain natural modesty has prevailed over this erroneous 
opinion. It is indeed said of Diogenes that he once gloried in doing 
this, supposing that his sect would come to be thought more noble 
if its shamelessness was more strikingly impressed on the memory 
of mankind.However, the Cynics subsequently ceased to act in 
this way, and modesty, which makes men blush in the presence of 
other men, prevailed over the erroneous belief that men should seek 
to resemble dogs. 

Hence, I believe that Diogenes, and the others who are reputed 
to have done the same thing, only went through the motions of 
having intercourse before the eyes of men, who did not know what 
was going on under the cloak. I do not believe that such pleasure 
could have been achieved under the gaze of human onlookers. For 
those philosophers did not blush to seem willing to have intercourse 
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even in a place where lust itself would have blushed to rear its head. 
We see that, even now, there are still Cynic philosophers about: 
persons who not only wrap themselves in a cloak, but also carry a 
club.^*^ But none of them dares to do this. Anyone who ventured 
to do it would be overwhelmed, I do not say with a hail of stones, 
but certainly with a shower of saliva by the disgusted onlookers. 

Without any doubt, then, human nature is ashamed of its lust, 
and deservedly ashamed. For the disobedient nature of this lust, 
which has entirely subdued the organs of generation to its own 
urges and snatched them from the power of the will, is enough 
to show what retribution has been visited upon man for that first 
disobedience. And it was fitting that this retribution should appear 
especially in that part of the body which brings about the generation 
of the very nature that was changed for the worse through that first 
and great sin. That sin, perpetrated when all mankind existed in 
one man, brought ruin upon them all; and so no one can be rescued 
from the toils of that sin, which was punished by God's justice, 
unless the sin is expiated in each man singly by the grace of God. 

21 The blessing of increase through human fertility 
given to man before he sinned was not forfeited by 
wrongdoing, but came to be associated with 
unwholesome lust 

God forbid, then, that we should believe that God’s blessing, 
expressed in the words, ‘Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish 
the earthwould have been fulfilled by the pair who were set in 
Paradise by means of that lust which shamed them into covering 
their members. It was, indeed, only after their sin that such lust 
arose. It was only after their sin that their nature felt, noticed, 
blushed at and hid such lust; for when it lost the power to make 
every part of the body serve it, that nature found a sense of shame. 
But the nuptial blessing, whereby the pair were instructed to 
increase and multiply and replenish the earth, still remained, even 
though they were now offenders; for it had been given before their 
offence, so that it might be understood that the procreation of chil- 
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drcn pertains to the glory of marriage, not to the punishment of 
sin. 

Even now, however, there certainly are men who, ignorant of the 
happy state that existed in Paradise, suppose that children could 
not have been begotten except in the way that they know: that is, 
through lust, which, as we see, brings shame even in the honourable 
estate of matrimony. Some of these do not accept, and, in their 
unbelief, even deride, that passage of Divine Scripture where it is 
wTitten that Adam and Eve wxre ashamed of their nakedness after 
they had sinned, and so covered their shameful parts.Others 
again,though they accept the Scriptures and honour them, none^ 
theless maintain that the words ‘increase and multiply’ should not 
be understood as referring to carnal fertility', because it is said else¬ 
where, with reference to the soul: ‘Thou shalt multiply me with 
strength in my soul.’^"^ Thus, when they interpret what follows in 
Genesis, ‘replenish the earth, and subdue it’, they understand 
‘earth’ lu mean the flesh, which the soul ‘replenishes’ with its own 
presence, and which it ‘subdues’ most effectively when it is multi¬ 
plied with strength, Girnal offspring, they maintain, could not have 
been horn then, any more than they can be now, without that lust 
which, when it arose after sin, was noticed with dismay, and hidden. 
They maintain also that children would nor have been born in Para¬ 
dise, but only outside it: as, indeed, was the case; for it W'as only 
after Adam and Eve had been dismissed from Paradise that they 
came together to beget children, and did beget them. 


22 Of the conjugal bond as originally established and 

blessed by God 

We, however, do not in the least doubt that to increase and multiply 
and replenish the earth according to God’s blessing is a gift of mar¬ 
riage, and that God instituted marriage from the beginning, before 
man’s sin, in creating male and female; for the difference in sex is 
quite evident in the flesh. And the blessing itself was indeed 
attached to this work of God; for w'hen it is written, ‘male and 
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female created He them\ it is immediately added: 'And God blessed 
them, and God said unto them, Be fruitful, and multiply, and 
replenish the earth, and subdue it’, and so on, 

Certainly, all this can without incongruity be given a spiritual 
interpretation. We cannot, however, interpret ^male’ and ‘female' as 
symbolising something else in each individual man: for example, 
the distinction between the ruling element and the ruled. For, as 
appears most clearly from the fact that there are bodies of different 
sexes, it would be a great absurdity to deny that male and female 
were created for the purpose of begetting children, in order to 
increase and multiply and replenish the earth. Also, when the Lord 
was asked whether it is lawful to dismiss a wife for any cause what' 
ever (for Moses had permitted the giving of a bill of divorcement 
because of the hardness of heart of the Israelites), His answer had 
nothing to do with the spirit which commands and the flesh which 
obeys, or the rational mind which rules and the irrational desire 
which is ruled, or the contemplative virtue which is superior and 
the active virtue which is subject to it, or the intellectual power of 
the mind and the body’s senses, Rather, he spoke plainly of the 
marriage tie which binds both sexes to one another; for He answered 
and said: "Have ye not read, that He Which made them at the 
beginning made them male and female; and that He said, For this 
cause shall a man leave father and mother, and shall cleave to his 
wife: and they twain shall be one flesh? Wherefore they are no more 
twain, but one flesh. What therefore God hath joined together, let 
not man put asunder*”^’ 

It is certain, then, that, in the beginning, male and female were 
constituted just as we see and know that two human beings of dif¬ 
ferent sex are now, and that they are said to be ‘one’ either because 
they are united, or because of the woman’s origin; for she was 
created from the side of the man. It is to this first example that 
the apostle appeals, as to a precedent instituted by God, when he 
admonishes husbands that each of them should love his wife.'®^ 
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23 Whether procreation would have occurred in 
Paradise even if no one had sinned, or whether the 
principle of chastity would there have striven against 

the rage of lust 

If anyone says that there would have been no intercourse or pro- 
creation had Adam and Eve not sinned, is he not saying that it was 
necessary" for man to sin in order to complete the number of the 
saints? For if they would have remained alone by not sinning - 
because, as some believe, generation would not have been possible 
for them had they not sinned — then, clearly, sin was necessary if 
there w'as to be a number of righteous people instead of only two. 
But if it would be absurd to believe such a thing, we must believe 
instead that even if no one had sinned there would have come into 
being a number of saints sufficient to fill that most blessed City: as 
large a number as is now being assembled, through God’s grace, 
from the multitude of sinners, so long as the children of this world 
beget and are begotten. 

If sin had not come into being, therefore, marriage, because 
w'orthy of the felicity of Paradise, would have produced children to 
be loved, but without the shame of lust. We do not, indeed, now 
have any example by which to demonstrate how this might have 
come about. It is not, however, incredible that the one part of the 
body which is subject to this lust could, without it, have been sub¬ 
ject to the will, just as so many other parts are still subject to it. 
We move our hands and feet to perform their tasks when wc so 
will, without any conflict and with all the ease that we observe in 
ourselves and others. This is especially true in the case of craftsmen 
who, in performing their various corporeal tasks, make use of 
capacities which, though infirm and slow by nature, are developed 
by constant practice. Why, then, with respect to the procreation of 
children, should we not believe that the sexual organs could have 
been as obedient to the will of mankind as the other members are 

if there had been no lust, which arose in retribution for the sin of 
disobedience? 

In discussing the different types of government in his book De 
republican Cicero derives a simile from the nature of man.'^'^ Does 

Cf Luke 20,34, 
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he not Isay that the members of the body are governed hke children, 
because of their ready obedience, whereas the vicious parts of the 
soul are coerced under a harsher rule, like slaves? Now in the order 
of nature the soul is certainly placed above the body; yet that same 
soul governs the body more easily than it governs itself. Indeed, 
this lust which we are here discussing is something to be blushed 
at all the more because, w'hen it arises, the soul neither has com¬ 
mand of itself so effectively as to be entirely free from it, nor does 
it rule the body so completely that the shameful members are moved 
by the will rather than by lust. Indeed, if they were so ruled they 
would not be shameful. 

As it is, the soul is ashamed of the body’s resistance to it; for the 
body should be subject to it by reason of its inferior nature. When 
the soul is at odds with itself in respect of the other passions, it is 
less ashamed, for it is then conquered only by itself, and so is itself 
still the victor. This victory is, indeed, disordered and vicious, 
because it arises from those parts which ought to be subject to 
reason; but it is still a viaoiy^ won by the soul’s parts, and therefore, 
as 1 have said, the soul is conquered only by itself. Such victory is 
laudable and virtuous only when the soul conquers itself in an 
^ asl^ I n, so that its irrational motions are made subordinate 
to mind and reason, and the reason itself is subject to God, Non¬ 
etheless, the soul is less ashamed when its vicious parts disobey it 
than when the body does not yield to its will and command; for the 

body is different from it and inferior to it, and its nature has no life 
w^khout it. 

But when, by the authority of the will, restraint is imposed upon 
those other members without which the organs in which lust is 
excited contrary to the will cannot satisfy their appetite, modesty is 
then preserved, not because the delight of sin has been taken away, 
but because its enjoyment has not been permitted. Beyond doubt, 
marriage in Paradise would not have known this resistance, this 
opposition, this conflict between Inst and will; or, at least, the will 
would have been sufficient to control the needs of lust, had there 
not arisen that guilt of disobedience which, in turn, incurred dis¬ 
obedience as its punishment, l^he will would then have been served 
not only by the other members of the body, but also by the sexual 
organs. In that case, the vessel created for the purpose would have 
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sown its seed upon *the field of generation’**^ as the hand now .sows 
seed upon the ground; and modesty would have had no need either 
to object to my wishing to discuss this subject in greater detail, or 
to compel me to ask pardon, with an apology to chaste ears. Dis¬ 
cussion, unhampered by any fear of obscenity, would then range 
freely over all that might come to mind in relation to bodily organs 
of this kind; nor would there be any words which might be called 
obscene: rather, whatever was said on this subject would be as 
honourable as what we say when speaking of the other parts of the 
body. 

Therefore, if impure thoughts arise in anyone who approaches 
what I am now writing, let him recoil, not f^rom nature but from 
his own guilt: let him censure the deeds of his own wickedness, not 
the words of our necessity. The modest and religious reader or 
hearer will very easily pardon my speaking of such things, as long 
as 1 refute the unbelief which grounds its argument not on a faith 
in things outside our experience, but only on its understanding of 
the facts of our experience. For no one who reads what I say will 
be offended it he is not disgusted by the apostle’s condemnation of 
the horrible vices of the women who Mid change the natural use 
into that which is against nature’especially since, untike the 
apostle, I am nor here mentioning and condemning damnable 
obscenities. I shall, however, try, as he does, to avoid the use of 
obscene words in explaining, as well as T can, the processes of 
human generation. 

24 That if human beings had remained innocent and 
had deserved to remain in Paradise by their 
obedience, they would have used their genital organs 
for the procreation of offspring just as they used 
their other members: that is, by the free choice of 

their will 

The seed of offspring, therefore, would ha\ e been sowm by the man 
and received by the woman at the time and in the quantity needed, 

Virgil, 3,136, 
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their genital organs being moved by the will and not excited by lust. 
For we move, at our command, not only those members which have 
bones and joints, such as the hands, feet and fingers, but also those 
parts which are loosely made of soft tissue, which, when we wish 
to do so, we can move by shaking, extend by stretching, bend by 
flexing, and harden by contracting — like those which the will 
moves, as far as it can, in the mouth and face. Again, even the 
lungs, which, apart from the marrow, are the most delicate of all 
the internal organs, and for this reason are protected within the 
cavity of the chest, are controlled by the will for the purpose of 
drawing in and expelling breath, and for producing and modulating 
the voice. Like the bellows of blacksmiths and organists, the lungs 
serve our will when we breathe out, breathe in, speak, shout or sing. 

I say nothing of the control which certain animals have by nature 
over the covering which clothes their whole body, such that, if they 
feel anything on any part of it which should be driven away, they 
can move the particular spot where the unwelcome sensation occurs, 
and, by twitching, get rid not only of flies which have settled on 

them, but even of spears which are sticking into them. Man cannot 
do this; but could not the Creator have bestowed such an ability 
upon whatever creatures He wished? Man himself, then, could once 
have received from his lower members an obedience which he lost 
by his own disobedience. It would not have been difficult for God 
to make Him in such a way that even what is now set in motion in 
his flesh only by lust should have been moved by his will alone. 

We know, moreover, that there are certain men who have natural 
abilities very different from their fellows and marvellous by their 
very rarity. Such people can at will do things with their bodies 
which arc quite impossible for others, and hardly believed when 
heard. There are those who can move their ears, either singly or 
both at once. There are those who, without moving their head, can 
bring all that part of the scalp which is covered with hair down 
towards the forehead and bring it back again at will. There are those 
who can swallow an incredible number and variety of objects and 

then, by a slight contraction of the diaphragm, produce any object 
they like in perfect condition, as if out of a bag. There are those 
who imitate the voices of birds and beasts and men, and who can 
do this so accurately that, unless they are seen, it is quite impossible 
to distinguish them from the real thing. There are some who can 
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at will, and without any odour, produce such a variety of sounds 
from their anus that they seem to be singing in that part; and I 
myself knew a man who could perspire at will. Also, certain people 
are known to w eep at will, and to shed floods of tears. 

Something still more incredible was witnessed by a great many 
of our brethren in very recent times. In a parish of the Church 
in the diocese of Calama there was a presbyter named Restitutus. 
Whenever he liked - and he was often asked to do this by people 
who wished to see such a marvellous thing for themselves ~ he 
could withdraw himself from all sensation, while imitating the cries 
of a man lamenting^ and would then He motionless, exactly like a 
corpse. Not only did he feel nothing whatsoever when pinched or 
pricked, but he was sometimes even burned by the application of 
fire, and still felt no pain, except afterwards, from the injury. That 
it was not by effort of endurance, but through loss of sensation, that 
his body made no movement is proved by the fact that, like a dead 
man, he was found not to be breathing. However, he later reported 
that he could hear people talking, as if from a distance, if they spoke 
more clearly than usual. 

Even at the present time, therefore, by many kinds of movement 
and feeling which occur in men who are leading this troublous life 
in corruptible flesh, the body serves certain persons in a wondrous 
fashion, beyond the ordinary limits of nature. What reason, then, is 
there for us not to believe that, before the sin of disobedience and 
its punishment of corruptibility, the members of the human body 
could have been the servants of the human will without any lust, 
for the procreation of offspring? It was because man forsook God by 
pleasing himself that he was handed over to himself, and, because he 
did not obey God, could not obey himself. Hence comes the more 
evident misery whereby man does not live as he wishes to live. For 
if he lived as he wished, he would deem himself happy; yet, even 
so, he would not be truly happy if he lived wickedly. 

25 Of true happiness, which is not attained in our 

present life 

For if we consider the matter more carefully, we shall see that no 
one lives as he wishes unless he is happy, and that no one is happy 
unless he is righteous. Even the righteous man, however, will not 
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live as he wishes unless he arrives at that state where he is wholly 
free from death, error and harm, and is certain that he will always 
be free from these thirigs in the future- For this is what our nature 
desires, and it will not be fully and perfectly happy unless it attains 
what it desires. What man is there at the present time who can live 
as he wishes, when living itself is not within his power? He wishes 
to live; he is compelled to die. In what way does he live as he 
wishes, then, when he does not live as long as he wishes? Even if 
he should wish to die, how can he live as he wishes, when he does 
not wish to live at all? And if he wishes to die, not because he does 
not wish to live, but so that he may have a better life after death, 
he still does not yet live as he wishes, but will do so only when, by 
dying, he has achieved the object of his wish. 

Behold, however, the man who lives as he wishes because he has 
forced and commanded himself not to desire what he cannot have, 
but to choose only what he can have, as Terence says: ‘if you cannot 
do what you want, want what you can do.’^^^ Is such a man happy 
because he is miserable patiently? If he does not love the life he 
has, it is certainly not a happy life. Moreover, if he does love his 
life, and is therefore happy, he must necessarily love it more dearly 
than all other things, since whatever else he loves must be loved for 
the sake of a happy life. Again, if it is loved as it deserves to be 
loved - for a man cannot be happy if he does not love his life as it 
deserves - he who so loves it must necessarily wish it to be etenul. 
Life, therefore, will only be truly happy when it is eternal. 

26 That we must believe that the happy pair who 
dwelt in Paradise could have fulfilled the task of 
generation without shameful desire 

Man dwelt as he wished in Paradise, then, for as long as he desired 
what God commanded. He lived in the enjoyment of God, from 
Whose goodness came his own goodness. He lived without any 
want, and he had it within his power so to live for ever. Food was 
present, lest he hunger; drink, lest he thirst; and the tree of life, 
lest age decay him. There was no corruption in the body, or arising 
from the body, to bring any distress to any of his senses. There was 
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no fear of disease from within or injury from without. He enjoyed 
supreme health of body^ and entire tranquillity of soul. 

Just as there was no extreme of heat or cold in Paradise, so there 
arose in him who dwelt there no desire or fear to hinder his good 
will. There was nothing of sadness; neither was there any empty 
pleasure. Rather, true joy poured forth continually from God, 
towards Whom there glowed ‘charity out of a pure heart, and of a 
good conscience, and of faith unfeigned".’ "^ A faithful fellow ship of 
honest love existed between the pair; there was a concord and alert¬ 
ness of mind and body, and God’s commandment was kept without 
labour. In his leisure, man did not know the weariness of fatigue, 
and sleep never pressed upon him against his will, 

W hen the state of things for mankind was one of such ease and 
felicity, then, God forbid that we should suppose that it was 
impossible for the seed of offspring to be sown without unwhole¬ 
some lust. Rather, the sexual organs would have been moved by the 
same command of the will as the other members are. Then, not 
needing to be aroused by the excitement of passion, the man would 
have poured his seed into his wife’s womb in tranquillity of mind 
and without any corruption of her body’s integrity. For, though 
this cannot be proved by experience, there is no reason for us not 
to believe that, when those parts of the body were not driven by 
turbulent heat but brought into use by the power of the will when 
the need arose, the male seed could have been introduced into the 
womb with no loss of the wife’s integrity, just as the flow of men¬ 
strual blood can now come forth from the womb of a virgin without 
any such loss of integrity; for the seed could enter in the same way 
as the menstrual flow now leaves. Just as the woman’s womb might 
have been opened for birth simply by the influence of the maturity 
of the foetus, and without any moans of pain, so the two sexes 
might have been conjoined for the purpose of impregnation and 
conception by a natural use of the will, and not by lustful appetite. 

The things of which I am here speaking are now thought shame¬ 
ful; and so, though I am endeavouring, as fat as I can, to describe 
how such things might have been before they became shameful, our 
discussion must rather be checked by the restraining voice of mod¬ 
esty than carried forward by my eloquence, such as it is. In any 
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case, the possibility of which I am speaking was not experienced by 
those who might have experienced it. F'or their sin happened first, 
and so they were dismissed from Paradise before they could come 
together in the task of propagation as a tranquil act of will. When 
such things are now mentioned, then, how can anything occur to 
the human senses apart from the experience of turbulent lust, and 
not the placid will that I have imagined? 

This is why shame impedes my speech, even though my reason 
does not lack material for thought. It is, however, certain that 
Almighty God, the supreme and supremely good Creator of all 
natures. Who assists and rewards good wills, forsakes and con¬ 
demns the bad, and orders both alike, did not lack a plan 
whereby he might complete the fixed number of citizens pre¬ 
destined in His Wisdom for His City, even out of the condemned 
human race. He does not now choose them for their merits, 
since the whole mass of mankind has been condemned as it were 
in its vitiated root. He chooses them by Grace, and He shows 
His bount>’ to those who have been redeemed not only in His 
dealings with them but also in His dealings with those whom 
He has not redeemed. For each man who is excused from sharing 
the fate of those in whose just punishment he had shared can 
recognise that he has been rescued from such evils by a goodness 
which is not owed to him, but freely given. Why, therefore, 
should God not have created men in the foreknowledge that they 
would sin? For that made it possible for Him to show in them 
and through them what their guilt merited and what His Grace 
could bestow; and, under God as its Creator and Disposer, the 
right order of things has not been perverted by the perverse 
disorder of transgressors. 

27 Of sinners, whether they be angels or men, whose 
perversity does not disturb God’s providence 

Sinners, therefore, whether they be angels or men, do nothing to 
impede ‘the great works of the Lord, sought out to suit His every 
wilP; for, in His providence and omnipotence, God distributes to 
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each what is due to each, and knows how to make good use of good 
and evil alike. Thus, as the merited reward of his first evil will, the 
evil angel had been so condemned, and made so obdurate in his 
evil, that he could no longer have a good will. But why should God 
not have made good use of him and permitted him to tempt the 
first man, who had been created righteous: that is, with a good 
For man had been so constituted that, if he had trusted in 
God’s help as a good man, he would have vanquished the evil angel, 
whereas, if, in pride and self-love, he forsook God, his Creator and 
Helper, he would himself be vanquished. Thus, with a righteous 
will that was divinely assisted, he would have secured a good 
reward; but with a perverted will that had forsaken God, he 
deserved only evil. 

Indeed, man could not even trust in God’s help without God’s 
help; he did, however, have it within his power to withdraw from 
the benefits of divine grace by self-love, For just as it is not within 
our power to live in this flesh without the help of food, yet it is 
within our power not to live in it at all (as in the case of those who 
slay themselves), so it was not within man’s power, even in Paradise, 
to live well without God’s help, yet it was within his power to 
live ill; but then his blessedness would not endure and a most just 
punishment would ensue. Therefore, since God was not ignorant 
of the fact that man would fall, why should lie not have allowed 
him to be tempted by the malice of the jealous angel? God was, 
indeed, entirely certain that the man would be vanquished; but He 
foresaw nonetheless that, with the help of His grace, this same devil 
would himself be vanquished by man’s Seed, to the greater glory. 
of the saints. 

Thus it came about that no future event was hidden from 
God, and yet He did not, by His foreknowledge, compel anyone 
to sin. By the experience which followed from that sin, however, 
he demonstrated to ail rational creatures, angels and humans 
alike, how great is the difference between each creature’s pre¬ 
sumption and God’s protection. Who would dare to believe or 
say that it is not within God’s power to ensure that neither 
angel nor man should fall? Yet God preferred not to remove the 

Cf. Ds gen. ad ht., ii,i6- 
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choice of whether to sin or not from their power; and^ in this 
way, He showed how great is the power of their pride for evil, 
and of His grace for good. 


28 Of the quality of the two cities, the earthly and 

the heavenly 

Two cities, then, have been created by two loves: that is, the earthly 
by love of self extending even to contempt of God, and the heavenly 
by love of God extending to contempt of self'*'’ The one, therefore, 
glories in itself, the other in the Lord; the one seeks glory from 
men, the other finds its highest glory in God, the Witness of our 
conscience* The one lifts up its head in its ow'n glory; the other 
says to its God, ‘Thou art my glory, and the lifter up of mine 
head/"^^ In the Earthly City, princes are as much mastered by the 
lust for mastcr)^ as the nations which they subdue are by them; in 
the Heavenly, all serve one another in charity, rulers by their coun¬ 
sel and subjects by their obedience* The one city loves its own 
strength as displayed in its mighty men; the other says to its God, 
‘I will love Thee, O Lord, my strength.”*’^ 

Thus, in the Earthly City, its wise men, who live according to 
man, have pursued the goods of the body or of their own mind, or 
both. Some of them who were able to know God ‘glorified Him not 
as God, neither were thankful; but became vain in their imagination, 
and their foolish heart was darkened* Professing themselves to be 
wise’ (that is, exalting themselves in their wisdom, under the 
dominion of pride), ‘they became fools, and changed the glory of 
the incorruptible God into an image made like to corruptible man, 
and to birds, and four footed beasts, and creeping things’ (for in 
adoring images of this kind they were either the leaders of the 
people or their followers); ‘and they worshipped and served the 
creature more than the Creator, Who is blessed forever’.’*^ In the 
Heavenly City, however, man has no wisdom beyond the piety 


Cf. Emrrai. in Psalm., 6±,12. 
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which rightly worships the true God, and which looks for its reward 
in the fellow ship not only of holy men, but of angels also, ‘that God 
mav be all in 
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I Of the two orders of the human race, going 
forward from the beginning towards their different 

ends 

Many opinions have been held, and many things said and written, 
of the felicity of Paradise: of Paradise itself, the life there of the first 
human beings, and their sin and its punishment. In previous books,^ 
I too have dealt with these things, speaking either according to what 
1 have read in the Holy Scriptures, or according to my own infer¬ 
ences from them consistent with their authority. If a more detailed 
treatment were to be sought, this would give rise to a great number 
and variety of arguments requiring more volumes than we here have 
either need or time for. I do not have time to dwell on all the 
questions which may be raised by idle and pedantic persons who 
are more ready to ask questions than capable of understanding the 
answ'ers. 

I think, however, that I have now dealt sufficiently with the great 
and most difficult questions concerning the beginning of the world 
and of the soul and of the human race itself, I divide the human 
race into two orders. The one consists of those who live according 
to man, and the other of those who live according to God. Speaking 
allegorically, I also call these two orders two Cities: that is, two 
societies of men, one of which is predestined to reign in eternity 
w'ith God, and the other of which will undergo eternal punishment 
with the devil. But this is their end, of which we are to speak 
hereafter,^ For the time being, since enough has been said of the 
origins of these Cities, whether in the angels, whose number we do 
not know, or in the first two human beings, it seems to me that I 
should now undertake to relate their history from the time when 
those first two human beings began to beget offspring down to the 
time when the begetting of offspring will cease. For the history of 
the two Cities of which we are speaking extends throughout the 
whole of this time or age in which the dy^ng pass away and the 
newly-born take their place. 


' Esp, Bit XIV. 
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Now Cain was the first son born to those two parents of the 
human race, and he belonged to the City of man; the second son, 
Abd, belonged to the City of God/ We find that, in every case, as 
the apostle says, 'that is not first which is spiritual, but that which 
is animal; and afterward that which is spirituar/ So it is that each 
man, because he derives his origin from a condemned stock, is at 
first necessarily evil and fleshly, because he comes from Adam; but 
if, being reborn, he advances in Christ, he will afterwards be good 
and spiritual. So it is also with the whole human race. When those 
two cities began to run through their course of birth and death, the 
first to be born was a citizen of this world, and the second was a 
pilgrim in this world, belonging to the City of God. The latter was 
predestined by grace and chosen by grace; by grace he was a pilgrim 
below, and by grace he was a citizen above. So far as he himself is 
concerned, he arises from the same lump which was wholly con¬ 
demned originally; but God, like a potter - and this simile is not 
impudent, but wisely introduced by the apostle - made ‘out of the 
same lump, one vessel unto honour, and the other unto dishonour/ ' 
But the vessel unto dishonour was made first, and afterwards came 
the vessel unto honour; for in every case, as I have said already, 
man is first reprobate. But though it is of necessity that we begin 
in this way, we do not of necessity remain thus; for later comes the 
noble state towards which w'e may advance, and in which we may 
abide when we have attained it. Hence, though not every bad man 
will become good, it is nonetheless true that no one will be good 
who was not originally bad. Yet the soonet each man changes for 
the better, the sooner will he secure for himself the title belonging 
to his attainment and hide his former name under the later one. 

It is written, then, that Cain founded a city,* whereas Abel, a 
pilgrim, did not found one. For the City of the Saints is on high, 
although it produces citizens here below, in whose persons it is a 
pilgrim until the time of its kingdom shall come. Then, it will call 
together all those citizens as they rise again in their bodies; and then 
they will be given the promised kingdom, where they will reign 
with their Prince, the king eternal, world without end. 

^ Cf. Gen. 4,]f. 

' 1 Cor. 15,46. 

* Rom, 9,2T. 
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2 Of the children of the flesh and the children of the 

promise 

There was, indeed, a kind of shadow and prophetic image of this 
City of the Saints: an image which served not to represent it on 
earth, but to point towards that due time when it w’as to be revealed. 
This image, Jerusalem, was also called the Holy City, not as being 
the exact likeness of the truth which is yet to come, but by reason 
of its pointing towards that other City. Of this image, which is 
bondage, and of that redeemed City to which it points, the apostle 
says, when speaking to the Galatians, 

Tell me, ye that desire to be under the Law, do ye not hear 
the Law'? For it is written, that Abraham had two sons, the one 
by a bondmaid, the other by a freewoman. But he who was of 
the bondw'oman was born after the fleshi but he of the free¬ 
woman w'as by promise. Which things are an allegory: for these 
are the two covenants; the one from the Mount Sinai, which 
gendereth to bondage, which is Agar. For this Agar is Mount 
Sinai in Arabia, and answereth to Jerusalem which now is, and 
is in bondage with her children. But Jerusalem which is above 
is free, which is the mother of us all. For it is written, Rejoice, 
thou barren that bearest not; break forth and cry, thou that 
travailcst not: for the desolate hath many more children than 
she which hath an husband.^ Now we, brethren, as Isaac was, 
are children of promise. But as then he that was born after the 
flesh persecuted him that W'as born after the Spirit, even so it 
is now* Nevertheless what saith the scripture? Cast out the 
bondwoman and her son: for the son of the bondwoman shall 
not be heir with the son of (he freewomanJ So then, brethren, 
we are not children of the bondwoman, but of the free, by 
virtue of the liberty w'herewith Christ hath redeemed us.'^ ’ 

This mode of interpretation, which comes down to us by the 
authority of the apostle, indicates to us how we are to understand 
the Scriptures of the two covenants, the Old and the New* One 
part of the earthly city , by symbolising something other than itself, 
has been made into an image of the Heavenly City; and so it is iri 

s iFf’ 
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bondage, because it was established not for its own sake, but in 
order to serve as a symbol of another City. And since it was in turn 
symbolised by another symbol, the foreshadowing symbol was itself 
foreshadowed. For Hagar, Sarah's handmaid, represented, with her 
son, the image of an image. But the shadow s were to pass away w ith 
the coming of the light, and Sarah, the free woman, symbolised the 
free city w'hich Hagar, the shadow, had for her part served to sym¬ 
bolise in another way; and this is why Sarah said, ‘Cast out this 
bondw'oman and her son; for the son of this bondwoman shall not 
be heir with my son, even with Isaac’, or, as the apostle says, ‘with 
the son of the frecwoman'. 

We find, therefore, that the earthly city has two aspects. Under 
the one, it displays its own presence; under the other, it serves by 
its presence to point towards the Heavenly City. But the citizens of 
the earthly city are produced by a nature vitiated by sin, while the 
citizens of the Heavenly City are produced by grace, which redeems 
nature from sin. Hence, the former are called ‘vessels of wrath’ and 
the latter ‘vessels of mercy’.This is signified also in the two sons 
of Abraham, one of whom, Ishmael, was born to the handmaid 
Hagar aoxirding to the flesh, while the other, Isaac, was born to 
Sarah according to the promise. Both sons came indeed of Abra¬ 
ham’s seed; but the one was begotten by the usual means, as a 
demonstration of nature’s way, whereas the other was given by a 
promise, signifying God’s grace. In the one case, the ordinary 
human condition is shown, whereas, in the other, we are reminded 
of the beneficence of God. 

3 Of the barrenness of Sarah, who was made fruitful 

by the grace of God 

Sarah, indeed, was barren, and, despairing of offspring, desired to 
have at least through the agency of her handmaid what she saw that 
she could not have for herself; and so she gave her servant to her 
husband, to be got with child by him to whom she had herself 
wished to bear children, but could not.^^ In this way, then, she 
exacted what was due to her from her husband, by making rightful 
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use of another’s womb. Ishmael was bom, therefore, as all men are 
bom, through the coming together of the sexes according to the 
ordinary course of nature, which is why he is said to have been 
born ‘according to the flesh’. This is not to say that such blessings 
do not come from God, or that they are not the work of God, whose 
creative agent, Wisdtim, ‘reaches’, as is WTitten, 'from one end to 
another mightily; and sweetly doth she order ail things’.But when 
God wished to show' that an unmerited gift was being bestowed of 
His free grace, it was fitting that a son should be given in a manner 
not due to the ordinary' course of nature. For nature denies children 
to the kind of union that is possible for a husband and wife at the 
age reached by Abraham and Sarah. In any case, the woman had 
been unable to bear offspring even when she was not barren by 
reason of age; for, even at that age, she w'as not fruitful. 

The fact, therefore, that a nature in this condition had no right 
to any fruit of posterity signifies that the nature of the human race, 
vitiated by sm, and for that reason justly condemned, did not 
deserve any true felicity for the future, Isaac, then, who was born 
of a promise, is rightly interpreted as signifying the children of 
grace, the citizens of the redeemed city, the companions in eternal 
peace, among whom there is no love of a will that is personal and, 
so to speak, private, but a love that rejoices in a common and 
immutable good: a love, that is, that makes one heart out of many 
because it is the perfectly concordant obedience of charity. 

4 Of strife and peace in the earthly city 

But the earthly dty will not be everlasting; for w'hen it is con^ 
demned to that punishment which is its end, it will no longer be a 
city. But it has its good in this world, and it rejoices to partake of 
it with such joy as things of this kind can confer. And because this 
is not the kind of good that brings no distress to those who love it, 
the earthly city is often divided against itself by lawsuits, wars and 
strife, and by victories which either bring death or are themselves 
short-lived. For if any part of that city has risen up in war against 
another part, it seeks to be victorious over other nations even 
though it is itself held captive by vices; and if, when it triumphs, it 
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is lifted up in its pride, such triumph itself brings only death. If, 
on the other hand, it considers the vicissitudes which are the 
common lot of mankind, and is more distressed by the possibility 
of future calamity than buoyed up by the present prosperous state 
of things, then its triumph is, again, only short-lived. For it will 
not be able to rule for ever over those whom, in its triumph, it was 
able to subdue. 

But it is not rightly said that the goods which this city desires 
are not goods; for, in its own human fashion, even that city is better 
when it possesses them than when it does not Thus, it desires 
earthly peace, albeit only for the sake of the lowest kind of goods; 
and it is that peace which it desires to achieve by waging war. For, 
if it conquers, and there is no one left to resist it, there will be 
peace, which the opposing parties did not have while they strove in 
their unhappy poverty for the things which they could not both 
possess at once. It is for the sake of this peace that wearisome wars 
are fought, and it is by victories which are deemed glorious that it 
is achieved. 

Indeed, when victory goes to those who fought for the juster 
cause, who will doubt that such victory is a matter for rejoicing and 
that the ensuing peace is something to be desired? These things are 
goods, and they are without doubt gifts of God. But if the higher 
goods are neglected, which belong to the City on high, where vic¬ 
tory will be secure in the enjoyment of eternal and supreme peace: 
if these are neglected, and those other goods desired so much that 
they are thought to be the only goods, or loved more than the goods 
which are believed to be higher, then misery will of necessity follow, 
and present misery be increased by it. 

5 Of the first founder of the earthly city: the 
fratricide whose impiety was mirrored in the founder 
of Rome, who slew his own brother 

The first founder of the earthly city, then, was a fratricide; for, 
overcome by envy, he slew his brother, who was a citizen of the 
Eternal City and a pilgrim on this earth. It is not to be wondered 
at, then, that, long afterwards, at the foundation of that city which 
was to be the capital of the earthly city of which we are speaking, 
and which was to rule over so many nations, this first example - 
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or, as tht Greeks call it, archetype - of crime was mirrored by a 
kind of image of itself For there also, as one of the Roman poets 
says in telling of the crime, The first walls were wet with a bro¬ 
ther’s blood.’For this is how Rome was founded, when, as the 
history of Rome attests, Remjs was slain by his brother Romulus, 
These two, however, were both citizens of the earthly city. Both 
sought the glory of establishing the Roman commonwealth, but 
could not both have the glory in doing so that only one would have; 
for the sw'ay of anyone wishing to glory in his ow'n lordship is 
dearly less extensive if his power is diminished by the presence of 
a living colleague. Therefore, in order that one of them should wield 
entire mastery, his colleague was removed; and what would have 
been kept smaller and better by innocence was increased through 
crime into something larger and worse. 

The brothers Cain and Abel, on the other hand, did not both 
have the same desire for earthly things. The one who slew the other 
was not envious of his brother because his own sway would be 
diminished if they both exercised lordship; for Abel did not seek 
mastery in the city which had been founded by his brother. Rather, 
Cain s was the devilish envy that the wicked entertain towards the 
good for no other reason than that they are good, whereas they 
themselves are evil, A man’s possession of goodness is in no way 
lessened by the advent or continued presence of a sharer in it. On 
the contrary, goodness is a possession which is enjoyed more fully 
in proportion to the concord that exists between partners united in 
chanty. He who refuses to enjoy this possession in partnership will 
not enjoy it at all; and a man will find that he possesses it more 

abundantly in proportion to the fullness with which he loves his 
partner in it. 

Thus, the strife that arose between Remus and Romulus showed 
the extent to which the earthly city is divided against itself; whereas 
that which arose between Cain and Abel demonstrated the hostility 
between the two cities themselves, the City of God and the city of 
men. The wicked, therefore, strive among themselves; and, likewise 
the wicked strive against the good and the good against the wicked. 
But the good, if they have achieved perfection, cannot strive among 
themselves. While they are making their way towards perfection, 
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however, and have not yet attained it, there can be strife among 
them inasmuch as any good man may strive against another because 
of that part of him with which he also strives against himself. Even 
within one man, ‘the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit 
against the flesh\’'^ Thus, the spiritual desire of one man can strive 
against the fleshly desire of another; or fleshly desire can strive 
against another’s spiritual desire, just as the good and the wicked 
strive against one another. Or even the carnal desires of two good 
men, who have, however, not yet achieved perfection, may strive, 
just as the wicked strive among themselves, until those who are 
being healed are finally brought to victorious health. 


6 Of the infirmities which even the citizens of the 
City of God suffer as a punishment for sin during 
the pilgrimage of this life, and of which they are 

healed by God’s cure 

Now infirmity of this kind “ that is, the disobedience with which 
we dealt in Book xiv^'‘ - is the punishment for the first disobedience. 
It is, therefore, not a part of nature, but a fault; and this is why it 
is said to the good who are advancing and living by faith in this 
pilgrimage, *Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the Law of 
Christ.’^* Elsewhere, it is said, ‘Warn them that are unruly, comfort 
the feebleminded, support the weak, be patient toward all men. See 
that none render evil for evil unto any man.’^' And, in another 
place, ‘If a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual, 
restore such an one in the spirit of meekness; considering thyself, 
lest thou also be tempted.’^** And elsewhere, ‘Let not the sun go 
down upon your wrath.And in the Gospel, if thy brother shall 
trespass against thee, go and tell him his fault between thee and 
him alonc.’^" Again, concerning sins, which he feared might be an 
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occasion of stumbling for many^ the apostle said, ‘Them that sin 
rebuke before all, that others also may fear.^^^ 

It is for this reason that we are so often taught to forgive one 
another and to devote such care to the preservation of peace, with¬ 
out which no one will be able to see God,^^ Hence the dreadful 
command given to the servant to repay a debt of ten thousand tal¬ 
ents, which had been forgiven, because he did not forgive his fellow 
servant a debt of a hundred pence. And when the Lord Jesus had 
told this parable, He continued and said, *So likewise shall my heav¬ 
enly Father do also unto you, if ye from your hearts forgive not 
every one his brother their trespassesIt is in this way that the 
citizens of the City of God are healed while they are pilgrims on 
this earth, as they sigh for the peace of their heavenly country. But 
the Holy Spirit works inwardly to give effect to the remedy which 
is applied outwardly. Otherwise, even if God makes use of a crea¬ 
ture subject to Him to speak to the human senses in some human 
form - whether to the corporeal senses or to those very similar ones 
which we possess when asleep - and does not rule and direct our 
minds with His inward grace, no preaching of the truth is of profit 
to a man. 

But this is indeed what God does, distinguishing the vessels of 
wrath from the vessels of mercy^ according to a most hidden yet just 
dispensation known to Him alone. He indeed assists us in wondrous 
and secret ways; and when, as the apostle teaches, the sin which 
dwells in our members - or, rather, the punishment of the sin - no 
longer reigns in our mortal bodies, that we should obey it in the 
lusts thereof; and when we no longer yield our members as instru¬ 
ments of unrighteousness:^^ then there is a change in us. This 
change is such that, under God’s rule, man no longer conspires 
with himself to do evil. Rather, he finds, in his own changed mind, 
a gentler ruler here; and, hereafter, when he is perfected in health 

and gifted with immortality, man will reign without sin in eternal 

peace, 
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7 Of the cause of Caines crime, and the obstinate 
resolve to commit it from which, once he had 
conceived it, not even the word of God recalled him 

But as to this matter of God^s speaking to mar, which 1 have 
explained as fully as I could: how did it profit Cain, when God 
spoke to him in His usual way of speaking to the first human 
beings - by means of a creature subject to Him, taking on an appro¬ 
priate form as if He were a fellow creature?^^ Did he not commit 
the crime which he had conceived, of killing his brother, even after 
the divine word of admonition? For God had chosen as between 
the sacrifices of the two brothers, esteeming the one but despising 
the other; and, no doubt, this choice could be recognised by the 
testimony of some visible sign. God made this choice because the 
works of Cain were evil and his brother’s good; but ‘Cain was very 
wroth, and his countenance felL’^* And it is written: ‘And the Lord 
said unto Cain, Why art thou wroth? And why is thy countenance 
fallen? If thy sacrifice is rightly offered, but not rightly divided, hast 
thou not sinned? Be still; for when it shall return unto thee, then 
thou shalt have the mastery of 

In this admonition or warning which God delivered to Cain, it 
is not clear why or for what reason He said, ‘If thy sacrifice is 
rightly offered, but not rightly divided, hast thou not sinned?’ The 
obscurity of this passage has given rise to many different interpret¬ 
ations, as each commentator has endeavoured to expound the 
Divine Scriptures according to the rule of faith. A sacrifice is indeed 
‘rightly offered’ when it is offered to the true God, to Whom alone 
sacrifice is due. But it is not ‘rightly divided’ when we do not rightly 
choose the places or times of sacrifice, or the thing offered, or whom 
to offer it to, or those to whom what has been offered is distributed 
for eating. This is to interpret ‘divided’ as here indicating choices 
of this kind. An offering may be made at a place which is not fitting; 
or it may be unfitting in one place, but fitting in another; or it may 
be unfitting at one time, but fitting at another; or it may be entirely 
unfitting at any time or place; or perhaps a man keeps for himself 
the choicest portions of the kind of things which he offers to God; 
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or else the sacrifice is partaken of by a profane person^ or by some¬ 
one else who may not lawfully do so. 

Now it is not easy to discover in which of these respects Cain 
displeased God. When he speaks of those brothers^ the apostle John 
says, ‘Be not as Cain, who was of that wicked one, and slew his 
brother. And wherefore slew he him? Because his own works were 
evil, and his brother’s righteous.’^** By this, we are given to under¬ 
stand that God did not esteem Cain’s gift because it was wrongly 
‘divided’ in the sense that, though he gave something of his own to 
God, he nonetheless gave himself to himself: as do all who follow 
their own will and not the will of God; that is, who live with a 
perverse and not a righteous heart, yet who still offer gifts to God. 
They suppose that they are by this means purchasing God’s help, 
not in healing their base desires, but in fulfilling them. And this is 
the way of the earthly city: to worship a god or gods so that, with 
their aid, that city may reign in victory and earthly peace, not by 
the counsel of charity, but with lust for mastery. For the good make 
use of this world in order to enjoy God; but the evil, by contrast, 
wish to make use of God in order to enjoy this world: those of 
them, that is, who even believe that God exists and cares for things 
human; those who do not believe this are in a still worse plight. 
Thus, when Cain discovered that God had esteemed his brother’s 
sacrifice but not his own, he ought surely to have changed his ways 
and imitated his good brother, instead of succumbing to pride and 
envy. But ^Cain was very wroth, and his countenance fell.’ This sin, 
Tesentmeut of another’s - indeed, of a brother’s - goodness, is one 
which God particularly deplores; and it was with this sin that God 
was reproaching him when He asked, ‘Why art thou wroth? And 
why is thy countenance fallen?’ It was because God saw that Cain 
envied his brother that He reproached him. 

Now' to men, from whom the heart of another is hidden, it might 
be doubtful and, indeed, unknown, whether Cain was angry 
because, as he had learned, he had displeased God by his own 
malice, or because he resented the goodness by which his brother 
had pleased God, so that God had esteemed his sacrifice, But God 
gave the reason why He had refused to receive Cain’s sacrifice; and 
He did this so that Cain should be rightly displeased with himself 
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rather than wrongly so with his brother. Thus^ though Cain was 
unrighteous in not 'dividing’ rightly^ that is, in not living right¬ 
eously, and so was unworthy to have his offering approved, God 
showed how much more unrighteous he was in hating his righteous 
brother without reason. Yet God did not dismiss Cain without 
giving him a commandment which was holy, righteous and good. 
For He said, ‘Be still; for when it shall return unto thee, then thou 
shait have the mastery of it.’ Did this mean *of him*, that is, of his 
brother? God forbid! Of what, then, if not 'of sin*? For God had 
said, ‘hast thou not sinned?* and He then added, ‘Be still; for when 
it shall return unto thee, then thou shall have the mastery of it,’ 
When it is said that there must be a return of sin to the man himself, 
this can surely be taken to mean that he should know that he must 
attribute his own sin to no one but himself 

For this is a wholesome medicine of repentance and a petition 
for pardon which is not unfitting. Thus, when God says, ‘w^hen it 
shall return unto thee*, this is to be understood as meaning ‘let it 
return unto thee, and then thou shait have the mastery of it’, rather 
than ‘it will return, and then thou shait have the mastery of it’: that 

is, as a command rather than a prediction. For a man will have the 
mastery of his sin if he docs not place it over himself by defending 

it, but makes it subject to himself by repenting of it. Otherwise, he 
will indeed be its slave, and it will have the mastery of him, if he 
lends it his protection when it arises. 

But sin can also be understood to mean carnal desire itself, con¬ 
cerning which the apostle says. The flesh lusteth against the Spirit*; 
and among the fruits of the flesh he mentions envy.^’^ It was cer¬ 
tain!) envy which provoked and inflamed Cain to the destruction 
of his brother. And, on this understanding, we are to take ‘when it 
shall return’ to mean ‘it will return*; that is, ‘It will return unto 
thee, and then thou shait have the mastery of it,* For this is what 
may happen when the carnal part of man is aroused: the part which 
the apostle calls ‘sin* in the verse where he says, ‘Now then it is no 
more 1 that do it, but sin that dwclleth in me.’^ (There are also 
philosophers who say that this part of the soul is vicious, and that 
it ought not to drag the mind after it, but should be under the 
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command of the mind, and restrained by reason from unlawful 
acts.) For when this part of man is aroused to commit some wrong¬ 
ful act^ if we then hold our peace and obey the words of the apostle, 
‘Yield ye not your members as instruments of unrighteousnessV^ it 
will return, subdued and vanquished, to the mind, and submit itself 
to the lordship of reason. 

This, then, was God’s admonition to Cain, whose anger was so 
kindled by the torches of envy that he longed to do away with his 
brother when he ought to have imitated him, ‘Be still’, God said: 
that is. Keep your hands from wickedness, and ‘let not sin reign in 
thy mortal body, that ye should obey it in the lusts thereofFor, 
if you do not assist it by lessening your vigilance, but restrain it 
with your stillness, St will return unto thee, and then thou shalt 
have the mastery of it’. Do nut suffer it to do anything outwardly 
and, governed by the benevolent power of your mind, neither will 
it be moved inwardly. 

Something of this kind was also said to the woman in the same 
divine book, when, after their sin, God examined the sinners and 
judged them. They all received the sentence of damnation: the devil 
in the form of a serpent, and woman and her husband in their own 
persons. And God said to the woman, T will greatly multiply thy 
sorrow and thy conception; in sorrow thou shalt bring forth chil¬ 
dren. He then added, ‘And thy desire shall be for thy husband, 
and he shall rule over thee,’^' What was said to Cain concerning 
sin, or the vicious desire of the flesh, is in this passage also said to 
the sinful woman, and is here to be understood as meaning that a 
man, in ruling his wife, should be like the mind which rules the 
flesh. For that reason the apostle says, ‘He that loveth his wife 
loveth himself. For no man ever yet hated his own flesh,’^ 

We should, then, wish to be healed of those sins, for they are our 
own, instead of condemning them as though they belonged to 
another. But Cain received God’s admonition like the criminal he 
was. For the vice of envy increased in him, and he lay in wait for 
his brother and slew him. Such was the founder of the earthly city. 
He also prefigures the Jews by whom Christ was slain, the Shepheid 
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of the flock of men, who was foreshadowed in Abel, the shepherd 
of the flock of sheep. But this is a matter of prophetic allegory, of 
which I shall here say no more. I recollect, how'ever, that I have 
said something on this subject in my work called Adversm Famtum 
Manichaeum?^ 


8 For what reason Cain founded a city in the midst 
of the first beginnings of the human race 

It seems to me that 1 must now defend the historical truth of Scrip¬ 
ture, lest it be thought incredible that a city should have been built 
by one man at a time when, it seems, there were only four men on 
earth - or, rather, three, for Cain had slain his brother: that is, the 
first man, the father of all; Cain himself; and Coin's son £n{)ch, by 
whose name the city itself was called. But those who are disturbed 
by this have paid too little heed to the fact that the writer of the 
sacred history had no need to name all the men who may then have 
existed, but only those required by the plan of the work which he 
had undertaken. For the intention of the writer, through whom the 
Holy Spirit was acting, was to arrive at Abraham by w'ay of a clearly 
defined succession of generations descended from one man. Then, 
he was to pass from Abraham’s seed to the people of God, which 
was kept apart from all other nations, and in which were prefigured 
and foretold all the things to come which were foreseen by the 
inspiration of the Spirit: the things relating to that City whose king¬ 
dom will be eternal, and to Christ, its king and founder. But the 
writer did not remain silent with respect to that other society of 
men which we call the earthly city; for it too was mentioned to an 
extent sufficient to enable the City of God to shine forth by com¬ 
parison with its opposite. 

Now in Divine Scripture, when the number of years lived by 
those first men is recorded, the account concludes by saying of the 
person in question, *And he begat sons and daughters: And all the 
days’ that this man or that lived ‘were’ so many years, ‘and he 
died’.^'* But the fact that those sons and daughters are not named 
does not prevent us from inferring that, during all the years that 
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people lived in that first age of this worlds many tnen could have 
been bom and many cities also could have been founded by their 
co-operation. But it was the purpose of G{id, by Whose inspiration 
these accounts were written, to direct our attention from the first 
to those two societies in their different generations^ and to dis¬ 
tinguish them. And so it is that, down to the time of the Flood, the 
generations of men — that is, of those w^ho live according to man — 
and the generations of the sons of God - that is, of those who live 
according to God - are woven together in the scriptural narrative, 
where an account is given of both the separation and the combi¬ 
nation of the two societies. Their separation is showm by the fact 
that their genealogies are recorded separately, the one deriving from 
the fratricide Cain and the other from the brother called Seth, who 
was another son of Adam, taking the place of the one whom his 
brother had slain. Their combination, on the other hand, is shown 
by the fact that, as the good changed for the worse, they all became 
bad enough to be destroyed by the Flood, except for the one right¬ 
eous man whose name was Noah, his wife, his three sons and his 
three sons’ wives. These eight persons alone were worthy to escape 
in the Ark from the devastation of all mortal creatures. 

It is written, then, that ‘Cain knew his wife; and she conceived, 
and bare Enoch: and he builded a city, and called the name of the 
city, after the name of his son, Enoch.It does not follow, however, 
that we are to believe that Enoch was his first son; nor is it to be 
inferred, from the fact that he is said to have ‘known’ his wife, that 
this was his first sexual intercourse with her. For the same thing is 
said of Adam himself, the father of all men, not only at the time of 
Cain’s conception (and Cain seems to have been his firstborn) but 
also subsequently, where the same Scripture says, ‘And Adam knew 
his wife Eve, and she bare a son, and called his name Seth.’^^ Hence, 
when we read in the Scriptures of the conception of men, we note 
that this is the form of speech usually, though not always, used, but 
that its use is not restricted to a couple’s first intercourse. Again, 
the fact that the city was called by Enoch’s name does not necessar¬ 
ily confirm the belief that Enoch was his father’s firstborn; for it is 
not out of the question that his father had other sons, but that, for 
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some reason, he loved Enoch more than the others. Judah, for 
example, was not a firstborn son, yet Judea and the Jews are named 
after him. 

But even if Enoch w'as indeed the first-born of the founder of 
that first city, we should not on that account conclude that Enoch’s 
father founded it and gave his son’s name to it at the time of 
Enoch’s birth* For a city is nothing other than a multitude of men 
bound together by some tie of fellowship; and so a city could not 
then have been established by one man* However, when that imn^s 
household became so numerous that it now had the snie of a popu¬ 
lation, it was certainly then possible for him to establish a city and 
to give the name of his first-born to what he had established. Also, 
the lives of men at that time were so long that, among those men¬ 
tioned in the Scriptures w'hose ages are recorded, even the one with 
the shortest span before the Flood attained the age of 753 years. 
Indeed, several even exceeded nine hundred years, though no one 
achieved the age of one thousand. 

Who will doubt, then, that it was possible for the human race so 
to multiply itself during the lifetime of one man as to become 
numerous enough to establish not one city, but many? This can be 
very easily inferred from the fact that from one man, Abraham, the 
Hebrew people procreated itself in such numbers in not much more 
than four hundred years that there were 600,000 young warriors in 
the Exodus of that same people from Egypt.'”’ And this is to say 
nothing of the Idumaean race, which does not belong to the people 
of Israel because begotten by Israel’s brother Esau, Abraham’s 
grandson, and the other nations derived from the seed of Abraham 
himself, but not through his wife Sarah*^’ 

9 Of the long life of man before the Flood and the 
greater stature which the human body then had 

Thus, no one who prudently considers such things will doubt that 
Cain could have founded nor only a city of some kind, but even a 
large one, at a time when the lives of mortal men were protracted 
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to so great an age. It may be, however, that some unbeliever will 
cast doubt upon the immense number of years which, according to 
what is written in our authorities, men then lived, and deny that 
this is to be believed. Again, there arc some who do not believe that 
human bodies were then so much greater in stature than they are 
now. The most noble of the Romans’ poets, however, Virgil, tells 
of an enormous stone set up as a boundary mark of a field: a man 
of those times seizes it in battle, runs with it, whirls it round and 
round, and hurls it. Virgil says: ‘With such bodies as the earth now 
produces, twice times six picked men could hardly have lifted that 
stone.He means that in those days the earth as a matter of course 
produced larger bodies than it does now. How much more would 
it have done so, then, in the days when the earth was young, before 
that famous and memorable Flood! 

As to the stature of bodies, however, the sceptical are for the 
most part convinced by the sepulchres uncovered by the attrition 
of time, or by the action of flo(>ds or by various other causes. Bones 
of an incredible size have appeared in them or fallen out of them."^^ 
On the beach at Utica I myself - not alone, but in the company of 
several other people — saw a human molar so enormous that if it 
had been cut up into pieces the size of our teeth it would, as it 
seemed to us, have made a hundred of them. But I am inclined to 
believe that that tooth belonged to some giant. For not only were 
the bodies of men in general larger then than ours are now, but the 
giants far surpassed all the rest, just as, thereafter, and in our own 
times, there have nearly always been examples, albeit rare ones, of 
bodies which have far exceeded others in stature. The elder Pliny, 
an exceedingly learned man, attests that as more and more ages pass 
by, the bodies produced by nature are becoming smaller. He notes 
that Homer also often complains of this in his poems; and Pliny 
does not deride these complaints as though they were mere poetic 
figments; rather, he, a writer interested in the wonders of nature, 
takes them to be accurate statements of fact.^ Moreover, as I have 
said, the stature of the bodies of the men of old is shown even 

to much later ages by frequent finds of bones, for bones are very 
durable. 

Aeti., i2,S99f. 

^ Cf- Virgil, 1,49.1^; Herodotus, j,68. 

a. Pliny, 7,16; Homer, s,302fT; 13,37^^; 445^. 
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But the longevity of the men who lived in those times cannot 
now be demonstrated by anything within our experience. Neverthe¬ 
less, we should not on that account impugn the accuracy of sacred 
histor)^ Our impudence in not believing what it narrates would be 
as great as the evidence of the fulfilment of its prophecies is clear 
to OUT eyes. Moreover, Pliny also states that there is even now a 
race whose members live to be two hundred years old,"*® Thus, if 
we believe that places unknown to us now furnish examples of a 
length of human life lying outside our experience, why should we 
not believe the same of times unknown to us? Why is it credible 
that something which docs not happen here should happen some¬ 
where else, yet incredible that something which does not happen 
now should have happened at some other time? 

10 Of the account given in the Hebrew Scriptures of 
the number of years lived by the men of old, which 
is seen to be different from, and at odds with, our 

own versions'^ 

As to this, there does, indeed, seem to be no little difTerence 
between the account given in the Hebrew Scriptures and in our 
versions of the number of years lived by the men of old, I do not 
know the reason for this; the difference is not, however, large 
enough to occasion any dissent as to the great longevity of the men 
of old. Thus, w'e find in our versions that Adam, the first man, was 
230 years old before he begat the son named Seth, whereas in the 
Hebrew version he is said to have been 130 years old. But we read 
in our versions that Adam lived another seven hundred years after 
he begat Seth, while the Hebrew gives eight hundred years. Both 
versions therefore agree as to the total number of vears that Adam 
lived.'*^ 

^ Pliny, 7,48, 

When Augustine speaks uf ‘our own versions’, he means the Latin translations of 
the Septuagint which were used by the Church before the reception of St Jerome’s 
translation from the Hebrew. The reader will notice that, in discussing the age 
of the patriarchs and similar matters, Augustine frequently differs from modem 
translations of the Bible. Such differences are almost always due to his reliance 
on translations of the Scriptures earlier than the Vulpie. CX Dc doa Chmt 
2,15ff. 

Gen. 5,3f. 
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Again^ in the generations which follow, the father is said to be a 
hundred years younger in the Hebrew version than in our versions 
at the time of the birth of those whose birth is recorded; but the 
rest of his life, after the birth of the son, is a hundred years less in 
our versions than in the Hebrew. Thus, the sum of the two numbers 
is the same in both cases. In the sixth generation there is no discrep¬ 
ancy at all between the two versions. But in the seventh generation, 
as in the first five, there is the same discrepancy of a hundred years 
before the birth of the son there mentioned - Enoch, of whom it is 
related that he did not die, but was translated into heaven because 
he pleased God"^ - and the same agreement in the total. For, 
according to both versions, he was 365 years old before he was 
translated. 

Again, the eighth generation exhibits a certain discrepancy, but 
it is smaller than the others and dissimilar in kind. For according 
to the Hebrew Scripture, Methuselah, whom Enoch begat, was 
twenty years older than in our versions before he begat the son who 
comes next in order, and not a hundred years younger;'*^ but, once 
again, these years are found to be added in our versions after the 
birth of the son, so that the sum total agrees in both cases. Only in 
the ninth generation, that is, in the age attained by Lamech, the 
son of Methuselah and father of Noah, is there a discrepancy in the 
total sum of years, although not a very large ontf for he lived 
twenty-four years longer according to the Hebrew version than 
according to ours. Before he begat the son called Noah he is six 
years younger in the Hebrew than in our versions; but after he begat 
Noah he lived thirty years longer in the Hebrew version than in 

ours. Thus, as we have said, if six years are subtracted, the remain¬ 
der is twenty-four. 


11 Of the age of Methuselah, whose life appears to 
have extended fourteen years beyond the time of the 

Flood 

From this discrepancy between the Hebrew version and our own 
there arises the very well-known difficulty presented by the fourteen 

^ Gen. 

Gen. 

™ Geo. g,28f]f. 
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years which Methuselah is reckoned to have lived beyond the time 
ot the Flood. For Scripture tells us that, of all the men who were 
then on earth, only eight escaped destruction by the Flood in the 
Ark, and Methuselah was not one of them. According to our ver¬ 
sions, Methuselah was 167 years old before he begat the son whom 
he called I.amech, and Lamech, in turn, was 188 years old before 
Noah was born to him; and these two figures added together make 
355.^^ x^dd to these the six hundred years of Noah’s age at the time 
of the Flood,and the total period between the birth of Methuselah 
and the time of the Flood is 055 years. But all the years of Methuse¬ 
lah’s life are reckoned to be 969; for he was 167 years old when he 
begat the son called Lamech, and he lived for another 802 years 
after Lamech’s birth;®^ and this, as I have said, adds up to 969 years. 
If we now' subtract the 955 years from Methuselah’s birth to the 
time of the Flood, the remainder is fourteen years, during which 
Methuselah was apparently alive after the Floods 

In view of this, there are not a few who consider that Methuselah 
was alive, but that he was not on earth, where, it is clear, all flesh 
which nature does not allow to live under water was destroved. 
They believe that he was for some time with his father, who had 
been translated into Heaven, and that he dwelt there until the Flood 
had abated. For they refuse to doubt the veracity of a text which 
has been received by the Church as having the greater authority, 
and they believe that it ts the Jewish version, and not the other, 
which contains what is not true* 

But these people will not admit that it is more likely that the 
translators have here made an error than that there is a false state¬ 
ment in the language from which the Scriptures themselves were 
translated, by way of the Greek version, into our own tongue. We 
cannot, they say, believe that the translators of the Septuagint, who 
all produced their translation at one and the same time and with 
exactly the same interpretation, could all have made the same mis¬ 
take, or that they would knowingly have uttered an untruth on a 
matter of no importance to them. Thus, they claim that the Jews, 
resenting the transmission to us, in translation, of the Law and the 

Cf- Gen, 5,25nf. 

Gen. 7jh. 

Gen. 5,26. 
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prophets^ altered certain passages in their own texts in order to 
diminish the authority of ours. 

Let anyone accept this opinion, or suspicion, who thinks it proper 
to do so. It is, how'ever, certain that Methuselah did not continue 
to live after the Flood; he died in the same year, if what is found 
in the Hebrew text concerning the number of his years is true. As 
to the translators of the Septuagint, I must insert a more careful 
account of how matters seem to me on this question in the proper 
place, when, with God’s help, I come to discuss their times as far 
as the needs of this work require.^'*' For our present purposes, how¬ 
ever, it is enough that, according to both versions, the longevity of 
men at that time was such that the human race could multiply itself 
sufficiently to establish a city even in the lifetime of one man, w'ho 
was the first child born to parents who were then the only occupants 
of the earth. 

12 Of the opinion of those who do not believe that 
the first men lived as long as Scripture tells us 

It is not at all necessary to give ear to those who suppose that years 
w'ere calculated differently by the men of old: who believe, that is, 
that they were so short that one of our years equals ten of theirs. 
Therefore, they say, when anyone hears or reads of someone who 
lived to be nine hundred years old, he should take this to mean 
ninety, since ten of their years is one of ours, and ten of ours is a 
hundred of theirs, Thus, as they understand it, Adam was twenty- 
three years old when he begat Seth, and Seth himself was twenty 
years and six months old when Enos was bom to him. Scripture 
says that Seth was 205 years old at the time; but, according to the 
opinion of those whose view we are here considering, one year such 
as we have now was then divided into ten parts, and each of those 
parts was called a year. Each of those parts comprises the square of 
six, because God finished his works in six days so that He might 
rest on the seventh: a topic which I have discussed, as far as I could, 
in Book xi.^® Six times six, the square of six, is thirty-six days; and 
that multiplied by ten comes to 360 days, that is, twelve lunar 

^ Cf. Bk xv[!],42ff. 

'' Ch. 8. 
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monrhs. That leaves five days to be supplied to complete the solar 
year, plus a quarter of a day, which is why one day, called ht^sextu^, 
is added in every fourth year. These days - the days which the 
Romans call ‘intercalary’ - were subsequently added by the men of 
old to balance the number of years/^ 

On this view, Enos, who was begotten by Seth, was nineteen 
years old when his son Cain an was born, though Scripture gives 
Seth’s age at the time as 190.” After that, throughout all the gener¬ 
ations of men whose ages are listed before the Flood, no instance is 
found in our version of a man begetting a son when he was a hun¬ 
dred years old or younger, or even 120 years old or not much more. 
Rather, the earliest age at which anyone is said to have begotten 
sons is 160 years. For no one, they say, is able to beget sons at the 
age of ten, or, as those men would call it, a hundred; whereas sexual 
maturity is complete and the individual capable of procreating off¬ 
spring by the age of sixteen, which in those ancient times was called 
160. 

In order to make it seem less incredible that years were calculated 

T* 

differently in days gone by, those who think that they were adduce 
a great deal of evidence derived from historical writings which 
shows that the Egyptians had a year of four months, the Acarnan- 
ians of six months, and the Lavinians of thirteen months/^ The 
elder Pliny mentions a report in certain writings that one man lived 
for 152 years and another for ten years more again; that others were 
alive for three hundred years, while still others attained the age of 
five or six hundred years; and that not a few even lived to be eight 
hundred years old.®” He, however, considers that all these cases arise 
out of ignorance of chronology. Tor some people’, he says, ‘used 
to reckon summer as one complete year and winter as another, while 
others treated each of the four seasons as a complete year, like the 
Arcadians, who had years of three months’. He adds that the Egyp¬ 
tians, whose short year of four months I have already mentioned, 
sometimes ended the year with the final phase of each moon; ‘and 
so’, he says, ‘we have reports among them of individuals who lived 
to be a thousand years old’, 

^ Cf. Th< Oxford CUssical Dictionary (197a), p, 193. 

Gen. 5,9 (LXX), 

Cf. Ciensorious, Dr die natal. ^ 19; Macrobius, Saturn.., 1,12; Solinus, Poiyhist 3 

Pliny, 7,4&- 
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Certain persons regard these as probable arguments: not because 
they wish to impugn the veracity of the sacred history^ but because 
they seek to reinforce it against those who find it incredible that the 
men of old lived for so many years. Thus, they have persuaded 
themselves, and do not consider it shameful to persuade others, that 
what was then called a year was so short a time that ten of such 
years are equal to one of ours, and ten of ours to a hundred of 
those. But that this contention is completely false can be shown by 
the clearest evidence.^ Before 1 do this, however, it seems to me 
that I should not pass over a suggestion which may be thought more 
credible. 

We could certainly have refuted this assertion and convinced its 
exponents by the testimony of the Hebrew Scriptures, where Adam 
is found to have been 130 instead of 230 years old when he begat 
his third son.*^’ If this is equal to thirteen of our years, he was 
beyond doubt eleven years old, or not much more, when his first 
son was begotten. But according to the established laws of nature 
which are so well known to us, who can father a child at that age? 
Let us, however, waive this point; for perhaps Adam could indeed 
have begotten children at the time of his creation: we cannot believe 
that when he was made he was as small as our infants are. His son 
Seth, however, was not 205 years old, as we read in our Scriptures, 
but 105, when he begat Enos/^ On this account, then, he was not 
yet eleven. .And w'hat are we to say of his son Gainan? Although he 
is found to be 170 years old in our versions, we read in the Hebrew 
text that he w-as se%^enty when he begat Mahalaleel.“ But if seventy 
years at that time meant seven years, who can beget a child at the 
age of seven? 

13 Whether we ought to follow the authority of the 
Hebrew text rather than the Septuagint in the 
reckoning of the years 

But when I have said this, I shall at once be told by those who are 
convinced that the translators of the Septuagint, distinguished and 

* Cf. Ch. [4. 

Cf. Gen. 5,3. 

a. Gen. 5,6. 

Cf. Gen, 5,12. 
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praiseworthy men as they were, could not have been untruthful, 
that this is a falsehood of the Jews. This is a point which has already 
been sufficiently explained aboveOn the face of it, however, 
which is the more credible alternative: that the Jewish nation, scat¬ 
tered so far and wide, was able to conspire in a single plan to write 
a false account, and thus deprive themselves of the truth, because 
they begrudged anyone else a share in the authority of their Scrip¬ 
tures? Or that it was the translators of the Septuagint - Jews them¬ 
selves, assembled in one place by Ptolemy, the king of Egypt, who 
had appointed them to their task - who begrudged foreign nations 
a share in this saiptural truth and agreed to carry out such a plan? 
Who does not see which of these possibilities is to be the more 
easily and readily believed? 

But God forbid, in faa, that any prudent man should believe 
that the Jews, however perverse and malicious, could have achieved 
such a thing in so many texts, so widely dispersed; or that those 
seventy men of revered memory should, out of jealousy, have con* 
cocted a united plan to deprive the nations of the truth. It is, there¬ 
fore, easier to believe those who say that, when the Septuagint 
began to be transcribed for the first time from the text in Ptolemy's 
library, some discrepancy of the kind here discussed might have 
occurred in one copy, from which, if it was the first such transcrip¬ 
tion, a widespread error would then have emanated, arising from 
nothing more than an error on the part of a scribe. It is not absurd 
to suspect such an error in respect of the question of Methuselah’s 
life, or in the other instance'’® where the totals do not coincide, and 
one exceeds the other by twenty-four years. In some cases, however, 
exactly the same error is exhibited continually, with a hundred extra 
years appearing in the one version, before the birth of a son who is 
included in the list, while, after the birth, the same number of years 
is subtracted in that version, so that the totals coincide. This is 
found in the first, second, third, fourth, fifth and seventh gener¬ 
ations; and, here, the error seems to have as it were a certain consist¬ 
ency which suggests design rather than accident. 

In these instances, then, where the numbers given in the Latin 
and Greek versions differ from those of the Hebrew text, a hundred 

“ Ch. IE. 

I.e. in the case of Lamcch, discussed in Qi, 10. 
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years is (irst subtracted and subsequently added again ^ and this is 
found consistently in a number of successive generations. In the 
other cases^ the divergence should not be ascribed either to the 
malice of the Jews or to a diligent and careful plot concocted by the 
seventy translators. Rather, it should be attributed to the errors of 
the scribe who first received the text from the library of King Pto¬ 
lemy, mentioned above, in order to transcribe it. For in these days 
also, numbers are negligently transcribed, and even more negli¬ 
gently checked, when they do not draw our attention to something 
which can be easily understood, or which appears to be useful to 
learn, WTio would consider it desirable to learn how many thou¬ 
sands of men there were in each of the tribes of Israel? It is not 
thought that such knowledge is of profit; and how many men are 
there to whom there appears to be any profound advantage in it? 

But as to instances of the first kind — where, in successive gener¬ 
ations, one text mentions a hundred years which are missing from 
the other, and then, after the birth of the son next to be mentioned, 
the missing hundred years are added in the one, and the excess 
subtracted in the other, so that the totals coincide: this is no doubt 
due to someone who wished to persuade us that the exceedingly 
long lives of the men of old were in fact due to the extreme brevity 
of what were then called ‘years’, but who also endeavoured to make 
this view consistent with the sexual maturity necessary to beget 
sons. Thus, he thought it proper to suggest to the incredulous that 
ten of our years arc equal to a hundred ancient years, lest they be 
unwilling to believe that the men of old lived for so long; but he 
added a hundred years where he did not find the age suitable for 
begetting sons, and subtracted the same number after the birth of 
the sons, to make the totals agree. For he wished to make the ages 
credible and appropriate for the begetting of offspring, without, 

however, falsifying the total number of years lived by the individ¬ 
uals in question. 

That he did not do this in the sixth generation shows all the 
more dearly that he did it where the circumstances which I have 
described required it, since he did not do it when they did not 
require it For he found in that generation, according to the Hebrew 
text, that Jared was 162 when he begat Enoch,** which, on his 

^ Cf. G^n. 5,iS. 
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theory of short years, is sixteen and somewhat less than two months. 
But that age is already suitable for procreation, and there was there¬ 
fore no need to add a hundred short years, to make his age twenty- 
six in our years, or to subtract them after the birth of Enoch, since 
he had not added them before his binh. So it came about that there 
is no divergence here as between the two versions. 

But iet us return to the question of why we read in the Hebrew 
Scriptures that, in the eighth generation, Methuselah was i8a years 
old before Lamech was born, whereas, in our versions, instead of 
the usual addition of a hundred years, we find that he is twenty 
years younger. These twenty years are restored after tamech’s 
birth, to complete the total, which is the same in both versions; but 
if, having regard to the question of sexual maturity, our unknown 
editor wished us to interpret 170 years as meaning seventeen, there 
was no need for him to add or subtract anything, because he was 
already presented with an age suitable for the begetting of sons, 
which was his reason for adding a hundred years in places where 
he did not find the age suitable* We could, indeed, fairly suppose 
that the twenty years were simply the result of a chance mistake, 
were it not for the fact that, having first subtracted them, he took 
care to restore them subsequently, so that the total sums should 
coincide with one another in both versions. Should we, then, sus¬ 
pect a more devious purpose here? He may have intended to conceal 
his practice of first adding and then subtracting a hundred years by 
doing the same thing in circumstances where it was not necessary: 
not, indeed, a hundred years in this case; but still a number of 
years, albeit a small number, was first subtracted and then restored. 

But however the matter be understood - whether what I have 
suggested is believed or not, or whether, indeed, it is true or not - 
I should be in no way right to doubt that, when some divergence is 
found as between the two versions such that they cannot both be a 
true record of established fact, we should believe the original lan¬ 
guage rather than versions made by translators into another tongue. 
(There are, however, three Greek texts, one Latin, and one Syriac, 
which are found to agree that Methuselah died six years before the 
Flood.)'' 




Cf, Augustine, in Hepx.^ i^z. 
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14 That, in ancient times, the length of years was 

the same as it is now 

Let us now see how it can be clearly shown that the years by which 
the exceedingly long lives of the men of old were reckoned were 
not so short that one of our years would equal ten of theirs, but 
that they were of the same length as those which we have now', 
which are, indeed, determined by ±e turning of the sun. Now it is 
written that the Flood occurred in the six hundredth year of NoaVs 
life: ‘In the six hundredth year of Noah’s life, in the second month, 
on the seventeenth day of the month, the waters of the Flood came 
upon the earth,But why is this said if a year was then so small 
that it was only one tenth as long as one of ours, and had only 
thirty-six days? If the term ‘year’ was so understood in ancient 
times, then so small a year surely either had no months at all, or, if 
it had twelve of them, it had months which were only three days 
long. How, therefore, could it be said here, ‘In the six hundredth 
year, in the second month, on the seventeenth day of the month’, 
unless months then were the same as they are now? How otherwise 
could it be said that the Flood commenced on the twenty-second 
day of tilt seventh month? And then subsequently, at the end of 
the Flood, we read, ‘And the ark rested in the seventh month, on 
the seventeenth day of the month, upon the mountains of Ararat. 
And the waters decreased continually until the eleventh month. And 
in the eleventh month, on the first day of the month, were the tops 
of the mountains seen,’^^ 

If, therefore, these months were like the ones that we have now, 
then so, surely, were the years. Certainly, months of three days 
could not have had twenty-seven days* Or, to reduce everything in 
proportion, and say that the thirtieth part of three days was then 
called a day: in this case, the great Rood which is said to have 
lasted forty days and nights^^ did not take as much as four of our 
days. But who can bear such absurdity and vanity? Let us, then, 
remove this error, which wishes to support the truth of our Scrip-^ 
tures by false conjecture, only to destroy it elsewhere. In short a 
day then was as long as it is now, determined by a twenty-four hour 
cycle of day and night. A month then was as long as it is now, being 

^ Gen. 7,tof. 

^ Gen, 8,4, 

Gen. 8,6. 
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the period encompassed by che waxing and waning of the moon. A 
\ear was as long then as it is now, being made up of twelve lunar 
months, with the five and a quarter days added to make it coincide 
exactly with the course of the sun. And the six hundredth year of 
Noah^s life was a year of this kind, in the second month of which, 
on the twenty-seventh day of the month, the Flood began, in which 
it is said that immense rains fell continually for forty days; and 
these davs consisted not of a little more than tw'o hours, but of 
twenty-four hour cycles of day and night. By the same token, the 
years attributed to the men of old who lived to be nine hundred 
years old and more were as long as those of Abraham, who lived to 
be 170;^' and of his son Isaac after him, who lived to be 180;^^ and 
of Isaac’s son Jacob, who lived to be 150;^’^ and, many years later, 
of Moses, who lived to be 120;^^ and of the men of our own time, 
who live to be seventy or eighty or not much more, of which ages 
it is said that ^rnore than this is labour and sorrow’/^ 

The difference in numbers found as between the Hebrew version 
and our own is not, then, a disagreement as to the longevity of the 
men of old; and if the difference is such that both versions cannot 
be true, the facts of the matter must be sought in the language from 
which our version has been translated. Although the opponunity to 
do this is open to anyone anywhere in the world who wishes to take 
it, however, it is not without significance that no one has yet pre¬ 
sumed to amend, by reference to the Hebrew text, the many pass¬ 
ages where the translators of the Septuagint are seen to depart from 
it. For this degree of difference has not been regarded as a mistake; 
nor do I consider that it should be regarded as such. Rather, where 
there has been no error on the part of a scribe, and where the sense 
that they give is consistent with the truth and proclaims the truth, 
it beho%"es us to believe that the translators of the Septuagint chose 
to differ from the original not in pursuance of their task as trans¬ 
lators, but in the exercise of their liberty as prophets. 

It is with good reason, then, that, when n^ing use of the testi¬ 
mony of Scripture, the apostolic authority is found to cite not only 
the Hebrew text, but the Septuagint also. But I have promised to 

” Cf. Gen. 25,7. 

Geit. 

Cf. Gen. 47, i8. 

Deut. j.j,7. 
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speak more carefully of this in a more appropriate place, with God’s 
help 7 ^ For the time being, I confine myself to saying that we must 
not doubt that, at a time when men lived for so long, it was possible 
for a city to be founded by a man who was the son of the first man 
of aik But I speak, of course, of an earthly city, not of that City 
which IS called the City of God, for the sake of which 1 have taken 
in hand the labour of writing so long a work. 


15 Whether it is credible that men of the first age 
abstained from intercourse until the age at which 
they are recorded as having begotten sons 

Someone will now ask, 

Are we to believe that a man who intended to beget sons and 
who had not resolved to remain continent, nonetheless 
abstained from sexual intercourse for a hundred years and 
more, or, according to the Hebrew version, for not much less; 
that is, for eighty, seventy or sixty years; or that, if he did not 
abstain, he was quite incapable of producing offspring? 

This question may be solved in two ways. Either sexual maturity 
was then reached later, in proportion to the greater length of life as 
a whole, or (and this seems to me to be the more credible solution), 
it is not the first-born sons who are mentioned here, but only those 
needed to establish a line of succession to Noah, from whom, as we 
see, the line then extends to Abraham, and then again down to a 
determinate point in time, as far as was necessary to indicate, by a 
record of the generations, the course of that most glorious City 

which is a pilgrim in this world while seeking its supernal father- 
land. 

It cannot be denied that Cain was the first of all those bom from 
the union of man and woman. For we read that Adam said at his 
birth, have gotten a man from the LordV^ and he would not have 
said this had Cain not been the first man to be added by birth to 
those two. Then came Abel, who was slain by his elder brother 
thereby prefiguring, as it were, the pilgrim City of God. For it was 

Cf. Bk xvjn,42fr. 

Gen. 4,i. 
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first shown in him that the City of God was to suffer unjust per¬ 
secution at the hands of the ungodly and, so to speak, earth-born: 
that is, of those who delight in their earthly origin and rejoice in 
the earthly felicity of the earthly city. But it is not revealed how old 
Adam was when he begat these sons, Cain and Abel. 

Thereafter, the generations divide into the line of Cain and the 
line of the son whom Adam begat to fill the place of the one slain 
by his brother, whom Adam called Seth, saying, as it is written, 
‘God hath appointed me another seed instead of Abel, whom Cain 
slew.’^^ There are, then, two lines of descent, the one from Seth 
and the other from Cain; and, as we have said, these two distinct 
orders of mankind reflect the two cities: the one Heavenly, which 
is a pilgrim in this w'orld, and the other earthly, which longs for 
earthly things and clings to them as its only )oys. But although 
Adam's progeny through the line of Cain is enumerated in detail 
down to the eighth generation, there is nowhere any mention of the 
age at which anyone begat the person recorded after him. For the 
Spirit of God did not wish to mark the ages before the Flood by 
the generations of the earthly city; rather, He preferred to do so by 
those of the Heavenly City, as being more worthy of commemor¬ 
ation. 

Moreover, when Seth was bom. Scripture is not, in this case, 
silent as to his father's age;^*^ but Adam had already begotten other 
children, and who would venture to affirm that Cain and Abel were 
the only ones? From the fact that they are the only ones whose 
names are recorded for the sake of properly establishing the order 
of the generations, it certainly does not follow that they were 
Adam's only offspring down to that time. For, even though the 
names of all the others are veiled in silence, we read that ‘Adam 
begat sons and daughters.’ Who, therefore, wishing to avoid the 
guilt of presumption, would dare to say how many children were 
begotten by Adam? 

Moreover, when, after the birth of Seth, Adam said, ‘God hath 
appointed me another seed instead of Abel, whom C^in slew', it is 
possible that the divine will prompted him to say this not because 
Seth was the first in order of time to be bom after Abel, bur because 

Gen, 4,25. 
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it was Seth who was to bring his brother's holiness to fulfilment. 
Again, it is written, ‘And Seth lived 205 years’ - 105, according to 
the Hebrew version - ‘and begat Enos’;®® but what reflective person 
could assert that Enos was Seth’s first-born? For, if he were, we 
should have to wonder at it that Seth abstained from intercourse 
for so many years without any intention of continence, or, if he did 
have intercourse, that he did not beget offspring; for we also read 
of him that ‘he begat sons and daughters, and all the days of Seth 
were 912 years, and he died’.®' 

So also with all those whose ages are recorded subsequently, of 
whom also it is said that they begat sons and daughters. Thus, it is 
by no means obvious that a child mentioned by name is indeed the 
first-born. On the contrary, it is not believable that those fathers 
were sexually immature, or that they lacked wives or offspring, for 
so great a part of their lives; and so it is not believable either^at 
those sons were the first to be bom to them. Rather, the writ^of 
the sacred history intended to trace the passage of time through 
successive generations until he arrived at the birth and life of Noil, 
during whose lifetime the Flood occurred. Thus, the children whom 
he mentioned were clearly those who came in the line of descent, 
rather than those who were the first to be born to their parents. 

To make the matter clearer, 1 will adduce an example to show 
beyond doubt that what I say may be taken as true. The evangelist 
Matthew, wishing to commend to our memory the genealogy of the 
Lord according to the flesh through a series of ancestors, begins 
with father Abraham and, intending to arrive first at David, says, 
Abraham begat Isaac.’ But why did he not mention Ishmael, who 
was Abraham’s first-born? And he says, ‘And Isaac begat Jacob’; 
but why did he not mention Esau, who was Isaac’s first-born? He 
did not do so because he could not arrive at David by way of those 
other sons. Matthew then goes on, ‘and Jacob begat Judah and his 
brethren’. Was Judah his first-born, then? And he says, ‘Judah begat 
Phares and Zara’; but neither of these twin brothers w'as Judah’s 
first-born; he had begotten three children before them. Thus, 
Matthew retained in his account of the generations onJv those 
names whjch would bring him down to David, and thence to his 

Gtn. 5,6. 
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intended goal. And we can understand from this that the men of 
old who lived before the Flood were mentioned not as first-bom 
sons, but as those through whom the order of the generations could 
be traced down to the patriarch Noah. Therefore, we need not 
fatigue ourselves with the obscure and unnecessary question of 
when they attained sexual maturity 

16 That the present law pertaining to marriage 
between blood-relations could not apply to the men 

of the earliest times 

After the first marriage of the man made from the dust and his 
wife, created from the man's side, the human race had need of the 
union of males and females in order to multiply itself by begetting 
offspring. But there were then no other human beings apart from 
those who had been born of the first two. Therefore, men took their 
sisters as wives. In ancient times, this was acceptable, because done 
under the compulsion of necessity; now, however, it is damnable 
because forbidden by religion. For affection is now given its proper 
place, so that men, for whom it is beneficial to live together in 
honourable concord, may be joined to one another by the bonds 
of diverse relationships: not that one man should combine many 
relationships in his sole person, but that those relationships should 
be distributed among individuals, and should thereby bind social 
life more effectively by involving a greater number of persons in 
them. Thus, ‘father’ and ‘father-in-law’ are the names of two differ¬ 
ent relationships; and so the ties of affection extend to a greater 
number of persons when each has one man as his father and another 
as his father-in-law. When brothers and sisters were joined together 
in marriage, however, the one man Adam was compelled to be both 
father and father-in-law to his sons and daughters. So too, his wife 
Eve was both mother-in-law and mother to her children of both 
sexes; whereas if there had been tw'o women, one as mother and the 
other as mother-in-law, the bond of social affection would have 
operated more widely. Again, a sister also, because she had become 
a wife as well, united two relationships in herself, whereas if these 
had been distributed between tw'O people, one a sister and the other 
a wife, the number of persons bound together in the closeness of 
fellowship would have been increased. But this state of affairs could 
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not exist when the only human beings were brothers and sisters, 
the children of the first human couple. It could exist only when 
there was a plentiful supply of women who could be wives without 
also being sisters. Then, not only was there no longer any need for 
brothers and sisters to marry; it also became unlawful for them to 
do so. For if the grandchildren of the first human beings, who by 
that time could have taken their cousins as wives, were joined in 
marriage to their sisters, there would then not have been two 
relationships united in one person, but three; which relationships 
should be distributed among different individuals, in order to unite 
a greater number in the closeness of affection. For the marriage of 
brothers with sisters would then have made one man the father, 
father-in-law and uncle of his own children. By the same token, his 
wife would be the mother, aunt and mother-in-law' of their shared 
children. And the children themselves would be not only brothers 
and sisters and spouses to one another, but also cousins, as being 
the offspring of brothers and sisters. If, however, each of these 
relationships were assigned to a different individual, they would 
then connect nine people instead of three to each of them. For one 
man would have one person as his sister, another as his wife, 
another as his cousin, another as his father, another as his uncle, 
another as his father-in-law, another as his mother, another as his 
aunt, and another as his mother-in-law; and so the social bond 
would extend not merely to a small group, but ever more widely, 
to connect a large number more closely together. 

We notice also that, as the human race has increased and multi¬ 
plied, this rule has come to be observed even among the impious 
worshippers of many false ^ds. For although their perverse laws 
may permit brothers and sisters to marry, their actual custom is 
better, and they prefer to shun the freedom to do this. In the first 
ages of the human race, it was generally permitted to take a sister 
m marriage; but this practice is now so much deplored that it is as 
though it could never have been lawful. For what achieves most in 
influencing or offending human sensibilities is custom; and, in this 
case, custom restrains us from immoderate lust, so that men are 
right wh^ they judge it wicked to disregard or transgress custom. 
For if it is wicked to pass beyond the boundary of one^s own pro¬ 
perty out of greed for possession, how much more wicked is it to 
subvert a moral boundary out of lust for sexual intercourse! We 
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have also found that^ for moral reasons, marriages between cousins 
are rare even in our own times^ because, even though such marriages 
are permitted by the law, the degree of kinship involved in them is 
only one step away from that of brother and sister. Such marriages 
were not prohibited by divine Law, and they have not yet been 
forbidden by human law either;*^ but abhorrence was felt for an act 
which, though lawful, bordered on the unlawful because marriage 
with a cousin seemed to be almost the same as marriage with a 
sister. For cousins are called brothers and sisters even among them¬ 
selves, because of the closeness of their blood relationship, w'hich is 
almost that of full brothers and sisters. 

To the patriarchs of antiquity, it was a matter of religious duty 
to ensure that the bonds of kinship should not gradually become so 
weakened by the succession of the generations that they ceased to 
be bonds of kinship at alL And so they sought to reinforce such 
bonds by means of the marriage tic before kinship became too 
remote, thereby calling kinship back, so to speak, as it fled. Thus, 
when the world was now full of people, although they did not like 
to marry' sisters with whom they had either a father or a mother or 
both parents in common, they nonetheless liked to take wives from 
within their own family. Who w'ould doubt, however, that the state 
of things at the present time is more virtuous, now that marriage 
between cousins is prohibited And this is not only because of the 
multiplication of kinship bonds just discussed: it is nor merely 
because, if one person cannot stand in a dual relationship w hen this 
can be divided betw'een two persons, the number of family ties is 
thereby increased. In addition, there is present in man a certain 
sense of honour, which is both natural and laudable, which prompts 
him not to direct towards a woman whom he is bound to respect 
and honour as a kinswoman that lust - and lust it is, even though 
necessary for procreation ^ which, as we see, occasions shame even 
within the chastity^ of marriage. 

As far as the race of mortals is concerned, then, the coupling of 
male and female is the seedbed, as it were, of a city. But the earthly 

Marriage between cousins was, in fact, prohibited by the Emperor Theodosius I 
(s« Pfj, - Aurelius Victor, Epuome de vaesariifu$^ 48' Ambrose, Epist. 60,5, This is 
a fact that Augustine seems to remember in the next paragraph. See also Plutarch 
Qua^si. Hom.^ 108. ’ 
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city has need of generation only^ whereas the Heavenly has need of 
regeneration also, to escape the injury associated with generation. 
The sacred narrative is silent as to the question of whether, before 
the Flood, there was any corporeal and visible sign of regeneration, 
like the circumcision which was commanded of Abraham after it,*"^ 
and, if so, of what kind it was. Scripture is not, however, silent as 
to the sacrifices offered to God by men of the most remote 
antiquitl^ This is made clear by the story of the first two brothers; 
and we read also that Noah offered victims to God after the Flood, 
when he had emerged from the Ark.^’ I have already spoken on this 
subject in earlier books, observing that the demons, w'ho arrogate 
divinity to themselves and desire to be believed in as gods, demand 
sacrifices for themselves and rejoice in honours of that kind for no 
other reason than that they know that true sacrifice is due only to 
the true God.^*^ 

17 Of the two fathers and leaders who were both 
begotten by the same parent 

Adam, therefore, was the father of both races: that is, of the race 
whose successive members belong to the earthly city, and of that 
whose members belong to the Heavenly City. But after the slaying 
of Abel, w'ith the wondrous symbolism contained in that slaying, 
two fathers w-ere appointed, one for each of those races: Cain and 
Seth, in w'hose sons, whose names are duly recorded, indications of 
these two cities began to emerge with increasing clarity in the race 
of mortals. 

Cam, indeed, begat Enoch, and built a city in his name: that is, 
the earthly city, which is not a pilgrim in this world, but which 
finds its rest in its own temporal peace and felicity. Now the name 
Cam means ‘possession’, which is why, when he was born, either 
his father or his mother said, ‘I have gotten a man from the Lord/ 
And Enoch means Medication’; for the earthlv city is dedicated 
here, where it is built, since the end of what it str'ives after and 
desires 15 here. But Seth means ‘resurrection’, and the name of his 

Gen. 17,1 off. 
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son, Enos, means ‘man’: not in the same sense as "Adam’ does, 
however; for although that name does indeed mean ‘man’, it is used 
in that language - in Hebrew, that is - to mean both male and 
female. Thus, it is written: "Male and female created He them; and 
blessed them, and called their name Adam.’*' This leaves no doubt 
that although the woman was called Eve as her own proper name, 
the name Adam, which means ‘man’, belonged to them both. Those 
who understand Hebrew, how'ever, assert that, w'hereas Enos also 
means "man’, its sense is such that it cannot also be a woman’s 
name. The name Enos, then, suggests "son of resurrection"; and 
after the resurrection there will be neither marriage nor giving in 
marriage. For there will be no generation there, when regeneration 
has led us thither. 

Moreover, I think it not inappropriate to note here that, in the 
account of the generations descended from the man called Seth, 
although he is said to have begotten sons and daughters, there is no 
express mention of the name of any w'oman; whereas at the end of 
the account of those descended from Cain, the last woman to be 
born is named. For we read: 

Methusael begat Lamech. And Lamech took unto him two 
wives; the name of the one w'as Adah, and the name of the 
other Zillah. And Adah bare Jabal: he was the father of such as 
dwell in tents, and of such as have cattle. And his brother’s 
name was Jubal: he was the father of all such as handle the 
harp and organ. And Zillah, she also bare Tubal-cain, an 
instructor of every artificer in brass and iron: and the sister of 
Tubal-cain was Naamah.**^ 

This is the extent of the generations of Cain, which, beginning 
with Adam, and including Adam, amount to eight in all: that is, 
seven generations down to Lamech, who was the husband of two 
wives, and an eighth generation consisting of his children, among 
whom there is mentioned a woman. In this way, it is elegantly 
signified that in the earthly city, even down to its end, there will be 
carnal generation resulting from the conjunction of male and female. 
That is why the wives of this man, who is the last father to be 
named in the account of the generations of Cain, are mentioned by 
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their own names, which, after Eve, is not found to be true in any 
other case before the Flood, Now Cain, which means ‘possession^ 
is the founder of the earthly city , and his son, in whose name that 
city was founded, is called Enoch, which means ‘dedication’, This 
indicates that this city has its beginning and end on earth, where 
there is no hope of anything beyond w'hat can be seen in this world* 
The name Seth, on the other hand, means Tesurrection’. A separate 
account is given of the generations of which he is the father; and 
we must now examine w'hat the sacred narrative says of his son* 


18 The symbolism of Abel, Seth and Enos, with 
reference to Christ and His body, the Church 

The Scripture says, *And to Seth there was bom a son, who hoped 
to call upon the name of the Lord God*'^’ Here, indeed, is a testi¬ 
mony which cries the truth aloud. It is in hope, then, that man lives 
as a ‘son of resurrection’; it is in hope that the City of God lives 
while it is a pilgrim here, begotten of faith in the resurrection of 
Christ* For Abel’s name means ‘lamentation^ and that of his 
brother Seth means ‘resurrection’* Thus, in those fw*o men are pre¬ 
figured the death of Christ and His resurrection to life from the 
dead; and from this faith - that is, from the faith of a man who 
‘hoped to call upon the name of the lord God’ - is begotten the 
City of God here* 

‘For we are saved by hope’, says the apostle; ‘but hope that is 
seen is not hope: for what a man seeth, why doth he yet hope for? 
But if we hope for that we see not, then do we with patience wait 
for it.’^”^ Now who could fail to understand the sublimity of the 
symbolism here? For did not Abel hope to call upon the name of 
the Lord God to Whom, as Scripture records, his sacrifice was so 
acceptable? And did not Seth, of whom it is said ‘God hath 
appointed me another seed instead of Abel’, also hope to call upon 
the name of the Lord God? Why, therefore, should a hope which 
IS understood to be common to all godly men be attributed 
especially to Enos? Surely, this was done because he is recorded as 
the first offspring of the father who began the line which is set apart 
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for a better destiny: that is, for the Heavenly City. It was for this 
reason fitting that there should be prefigured in him the man - that 
is, the society of men - who lives not according to man, in the 
felicity of things earthly, but according to God, in the hope of eter¬ 
nal felicity. It is not said that "he hoped in the Lord God", or that 
‘he called upon the name of the Lord God'; rather, the Scripture 
says that he ‘hoped to call upon the name of the Lord God’, And 
what is this ‘he hoped to calf if not a prophecy that a people would 
arise which, according to election by the grace of God, would call 
upon the name of the Lord God? That is, as another prophet says, 
in a verse which the apostle takes to be referring to the people who 
belong to God’s grace: ‘And it shall come to pass, that whosoever 
shall call on the name of the lord shall be delivered.For when 
the Scripture says, ‘and he called his name Enos", which means 
‘man", and then at once adds that ‘he hoped to call upon the name 
of the Lord God’, this is enough to show that man is not to place 
hope in himself; for, as we read elsewhere, ‘Cursed be the man that 
trusteth in man."^^ Thus, man must not place hope in himself, so 
that he may become a citizen of that other City and not of the one 
dedicated to this age and named after Cain’s son. He must not, that 
is, place his hope in the transient course of this mortal world, but 
in the immortality of everlasting bliss. 


19 The significance of Enoch’s translation 

The line of descent of which Seth is the father also contains the 
name that means ‘dedication’, in the generation seventh from Adam, 
counting Adam himself; for Enoch means ‘dedication", and that w-as 
the name of the seventh man in line of descent from Adam. Now 
Enoch was translated into heaven because he pleased God; and his 
number in the order of the generations is the symbolic number 
which also made the Sabbath a consecrated day: that is, seventh 
from Adam. He is also the sixth from Seth, the father of those 
generations who are distinguished from the progeny of Cain; and it 
was on the sixth day that man was created and God brought His 
works to their consummation. The translation of Enoch therefore 

Joel 2,32; cf. Rqm, 10,13. 
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prefigures our own dedicatiorij which was deferred, but which is 
now accomplished in the person of Christ, our Head, Who was 
Himself translated into Heaven when He had risen from the dead, 
to die no more. But another dedication vet remains to be 
accomplished: that of the whole house of which Christ Himself is 
the foundation;^^ and this will be deferred until the end, when there 
will be the resurrection of all those who are to die no more. It does 
not matter whether we call this house the House of God or the 
Temple of God or the City of God, and none of these names is at 
odds with customary Latin speech. Virgil, for example, uses the 
name ‘the house of /Vssaracus' for the greatest city of the Empire, 
meaning the Romans, who trace their origin, through the Trojans, 
from Assaracus. He also calls the Romans "the house of Aeneas" 
because Rome was founded by the Trojans who came to Italy under 
the leadership of Aeneas,^ In this respect, the poet imitated Holy 
Scripture, in which the Hebrew people, even when very great, is 
called "the house of Jacob’. 

20 Why Cain’s line ends at the eighth generation, 
while Noah, descended from the same father, Adam, 

belongs to the tenth 

Someone will say, 

The writer of this history, in recording the generations of Adam 
through his son Seth, intended to arrive at Noah, in whose 
time the Flood occurred, and then to give a connected account 
of the succession of births down to Abraham, with whom the 
evangelist Matthew begins his own account of the generations 
down to Christ, the eternal King of the City of God, What, 
however, was his intention in recording the line of descent from 
Gun, and to what did he wish this record to lead.!* 

The answer is: To the time of the Flood, in which the whole of 
that race of the Earthly City was destroyed. It was restored from 
the sons of Noah, however, for this earthly city, and this society of 
men who live according to man, cannot wholly cease to be until the 
end of this world; for the Lord says that the children of this world 

a. Eph. 2,20, 
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generate and are generated.But the City of God, which is a pii- 
grim in this world, is led by regeneration to another world, whose 
children neither generate nor are generated. 

In this world, then, generation is common to both cities, 
although, even here, the City of God has many thousands of citizens 
who abstain from the act of generation. The other city also has 
those who imitate this abstinence, so to speak; but these are in error. 
For among those who belong to the earthly city are those who have 
deviated from the faith of the Gty of God and have established the 
various heresies; and these indeed live according to man, and not 
according to God.’* The Indian gymnosophists also, who practise 
their philosophy naked in the solitudes of India, are citizens of the 
earthly city; yet they refrain from generation.’' But such abstinence 
is only good when practised in accordance with faith in the Supreme 
Good, which is God. Wc do not, however, find anyone who prac¬ 
tised it before the Flood. Even Enoch himself, the seventh in 
descent from Adam, who is said to have been translated into iieaven 
instead of dying, begat sons and daughters before he was translated, 
among whom was Methuselah, through whom passed the line of 
descent which was to be recorded. 

Why, therefore, are there so few descendants recorded in the 
generations of Cain, assuming that the line had to be brought down 
as far as the Flood, and assuming also that men w'ere not then so 
late in reaching sexual maturity that they lacked offspring for a 
hundred years or more? For the author of the Book of Genesis 
intended to trace the generations from the seed of Seth in order to 
arrive at Noah, and then to follow the necessary sequence once 
more, But if he had no such intention to trace the generations of 
Cain down to a specific person, what need was there for him to pass 
over the first-born sons in order to reach Lamech, with whose chil¬ 
dren the end of the connected series is reached, that is, in the eighth 
generation from Adam, and the seventh from Cain? It is as if there 
were to be some further connexions added subsequently, to bring 
the account down to either the people of Israel, in whom the earthly 
Jerusalem displayed a prophetic figure of the Heavenly City, or to 
Christ ‘according to the flesh, Who is over all, God blessed for 
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ever\’^^ the builder and ruler of Jerusalem on high- But this could 
not be, since the whole of Coin’s progeny was obliterated by the 
Flood, 

This being so, we may suppose that this record of the generations 
is based upon first-bom sons. Why, then, are there so few of them? 
Indeed, there could not have been so few of them down to the time 
of the Flood, unless we assume that their fathers abstained from 
the business of procreation until they reached sexual maturity at the 
age of a hundred - unless we assume, that is, that men were at that 
time late in reaching sexual maturity, in proportion to the length of 
their lives, For if they were all thirty years old when they began to 
beget sons, then, if we multiply thirty by eight (for there are eight 
generations, including the children of Adam and Lamech), we have 
240 years. Can it be, then, that they produced no children during 
the whole interval from that time down to the Flood? 

What reason, then, did the writer have for not wishing to record 
the subsequent generations? For, according to our versions, 2,262 
years are reckoned to have elapsed from Adam down to the Flood, 
and 1,656 according to the Hebrew. If we believe the smaller 
number to be the more accurate, and subtract 240 years from 1,656, 
is it really credible that for upwards of 1,400 years - the remaining 
period down to the Flood - Cain’s progeny should have abstained 
from begetting? 

But let whoever is disturbed by this remember that when I asked 
how we could believe that the men of old could have refrained from 
begetting sons for so many years, I proposed two ways of solving 
the problem: either that they were late in reaching sexual maturity, 
in proportion to their length of life, or that the sons recorded in the 
genealogy were not their first-born, but those through whom the 
author of the Book of Genesis could arrive at the person whose 
genealogy he intended to trace, as in the generations of Seth, where 
the objective was Noah. Thus, if, in the generations of Cain, no 
person occurs whom there would be a special reason for mentioning, 
passing over the first-born and naming only those through whom 
the author might arrive at such a person, then the only remaining 
possibility is delayed sexual maturity, such that men were not then 
capable of begetting children until they were more than a hundred 
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years old, In this case, the order of the generations of Cain might 
pass through the first-bom and still descend for so great a number 
of years down to the Flood. 

There may, however, be some more secret reason, hidden from 
me, why, having traced the genealogy of the city which we call 
earthly down to Lamech and his children, the author of the Book 
of Genesis then ceased to record the other generations that may 
have existed down to the Flood. Again, there is possibly another 
reason - and this would remove the necessity of supposing that 
sexual maturity was so long delayed in the men of old - why the 
order of the generations of Cain was not traced through the first¬ 
born sons: namely, that the city which Cain established in the name 
of his son Enoch extended its rule far and wide, yet did not have 
several kings at once, bur only one king in each age, and that each 
king was succeeded by one of his sons. The first of those kings may 
have been Cain himself; the second, his son Enoch, in whose name 
the city where he reigned was founded; the third, Gaidad, whom 
Enoch begat; the fourth Mevia, whom Gaidad begat; the fifth, 
Mathusael, whom Mevia begat; and the sixth Lamech, whom 
Mathusael begat, the seventh in descent from Adam through Cain. 
But it would not follow that fathers were succeeded in the kingship 
by their first-bom sons. Rather, the successor may have been chosen 
for qualities useful to an earthly dty, by virtue of W'hich he deserved 
to rule, or by some kind of lot; or the succession may have fallen to 
a son whom his father loved more than the rest, who thus acquired a 
kind of hereditary right to rule. 

Thus, the Flood may have occurred when Lamech was still alive 
and ruling, and so the Flood may have found him there to be 
destroyed along with all other men, apart from those who were in 
the Ark. Moreover, it is not to be wondered at that these two lines 
of descent do not show an equal number of generations, if we take 
into account variations m the length of lives during the many years 
between the time of Adam and the Flood. The line of Cain had 
seven generations, and that of Seth ten; for, as I have said already, 
Lamech was the seventh from Adam, while Noah was the tenth. 
And the reason why Lamech has several sons recorded, instead of 
only one, as in the case of all those before him, is that it was uncer¬ 
tain which of them would have succeeded him on his death, if there 
had remained time for another reign between him and the Flood, 
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But regardless of whether the order of the generations of Cain is 
traced through first-born sons or through the kings, it does not 
seem to me right to pass over in silence the fact that, when Lamech 
had been found to be the seventh from Adam, enough of his chil¬ 
dren were then listed to make the number up to eleven, which 
signifies sin; for three sons and one daughter are added. (His wives 
may also signify something, but this does not seem to be to our 
present purpose; for we are here speaking of descent, and Scripture 
is silent as to the origin of these wives.) For the Law is indicated 
by the number ten: a fact of which we are reminded by the word 
‘decalogue’; and therefore the number eleven, because it goes 
beyond ten, clearly signifies the transgression of the law\ and hence 
sin. This is why the people of God were told to make eleven cur¬ 
tains of goat’s hair for the tabernacle of the testimony, which was a 
kind of portable temple for them during their wandering.^ In the 
goats’ hair there is indeed a reminder of sin, for the goats are to be 
set on the left hand;"^ and when we confess our sins we prostrate 
ourselves in shirts of goats’ hair, as if we were saying, in the words 
of the psalm, *My sin is ever before 
The line of descent, then, from Adam through the wicked Cain 
ends with the number eleven, which signifies sin. And this number 
is completed by a woman, because it was by the female sex that the 
sin by which we ail die was initiated. Moreover, what is associated 
with the commission of sin is fleshly pleasure, which Musteth against 
the spirit’; and Lamech’s daughter was called Naamah, which 
nieans ‘pleasure’. The line of descent from Adam down to Noah 
through Seth, however, gives us the number of the Law, ten. To 
this, the three sons of Noah are added; but one of these fell into sin, 
and two received their father’s blessing, so that, with the removal of 
the reprobate son, and the addition of the sons who were approved, 
we arrive at the number twelve. This number is the sign of the 
patriarchs and the apostles, because it is the product of the two parts 
of seven; for three times four, or four times three, make melve. 

These things being so, I see that we must now consider and 
discuss how those two posterities, which by their separate lines of 
descent indicate the two cities, the one of the earth-born, and the 
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other of the reborn, became afterwards so mingled and mixed 
together that the whole human race, except for eight persons, 
deserved to perish in the Flood, 


21 Whv, after the mention of Cain’s son, Enoch, the 
whole line is recorded continuously as far as the 
Flood, while after the mention of Seth’s son Enos, 
the narrative returns to the creation of man 

The first aspect of the matter to be considered, then, is the follow¬ 
ing, When the generations of Cain are enumerated, the one in whose 
name the ciw was founded, that is, Enoch, is mentioned before 
Cain’s other posterity, and we then have a continuous account of 
the rest down to the end of which I have spoken: namely, the 
destruction of that race, and the whole of Cain’s posterity, in the 
Flood. In the other line of descent, however, one son of Seth is 
mentioned, namely, Enos; but the author does not then proceed at 
once to add the other generations down to the Flood. Rather, he 
interrupts his account with the following words and says: ‘This is 
the book of the generations of Adam, In the day that God created 
man, in the likeness of God made He them; male and female created 
He them; and blessed them, and called their name Adam, in the 
day w’hen they were created. 

It seems to me that this interpolation occurs here because the 
writer intended to begin his chronological account again, starting 
w ith Adam himself. He did not wish to do this in respect of the 
earthly city, because he wished to show that God included it in the 
record but not in the reckoning. But w^hy does he go back to the 
recapitulation at this point, after the mention of the son of Seth, 
the man who ‘hoped to call on the name of the l^rd God’, if not 
because this is a fitting way of presenting the two cities: the one 
beginning with a murderer and ending with a murderer (for 
Lamech also confesses to his two wives that he has slain a man)/^^ 
and the other beginning with a man who hoped to call upon the 
name of the Lord God? For the supreme task, in this world, of the 
pilgrim City of God, its whole task during this mortal life, is to call 
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upon God; and this fact is commended to us in the person of the 
one man who was certainly ‘‘the son of the resurrection" of Abel, 
who was slain. In this one man, indeed, is signified the unity of the 
whole Supernal City" a unity which is not yet completed, but whose 
completion in time to come is prefigured by this prophetic fore¬ 
shadowing. 

Let the son of Cain, therefore — that is, of ‘possession’; and what 
does this mean if not ‘earthly possession’? - have the name of the 
earthly city, for it was founded in his name. For it is of such as he 
that the psalmist sings: ‘They call their lands after their own 
names.And so that follows which is WTitten in another psalm, 
Thou, O Lord, in Thy city shalt bring their image to nothing, 

As for the son of Seth, that is, ‘the son of resurrection’, let him 
hope to call upon the name of the Lord God. He, indeed, prefigures 
that society of men which says, ‘I am like a green olive tree in the 
house of God: I trust in the mercy of God for ever and ever."’*’*’ But 
let him not seek the vain glory of a famous name on earth; for 
‘Blessed is that man that maketh the Lord his trust, and respecteth 
not the proud, nor such as turn aside to lies."’®^ 

Here, then, are the two cities presented, the one trusting in the 
things of this world, and the other in the hope of God, They issue 
forth, as it were, from the common gate of mortality opened in 
Adam, so that they may go forward and onward tow'ards their own 
different and proper ends. Then begins the chronological account, 
in which, after a recapitulation from Adam, other generations are 
added; and from this condemned beginning, God makes, as if out 
of a single Jump consigned to merited damnation, both ‘vessels of 
wrath fitted to destruction’ and also ‘vessels of mercy prepared unto 
glory . To the former. He gives their due punishment; to the latter 
He gives His unmerited grace. And He does this so that the Super¬ 
nal City, which is a pilgrim on earth, may learn, through this very 
comparison with the vessels of wrath, that it should not trust the 
freedom of its own will, but should ‘hope to call upon the name of 
the Lord God". For the will which is present in man’s nature can 
fall away from good to do evil; and it does this through its own free 
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choice* This is; because, though that nature was created good by the 
g<)od God, it was made mutable by Him Who is immutable^ because 
created from nothing. It can also turn away from evil to do good; 
but it cannot do this without divine aid. 


22 Of the fall of the sons of God who were 
captivated by the daughters of men, so that all, apart 
from eight persons, deservedly perished in the Flood 

As the human race progressed and increased, then, it was this free 
choice of the W'ill that brought about the mingling of the tw’O cities; 
for they came to be sharers in iniquity, and thus, in a certain sense, 
the two were mixed together. This evil is again found to be due to 
the female sex. Not, however, m the same way as the evil at the 
beginning of the world; for these women were not seduced by false¬ 
hood into persuading men to sin. Rather, women who had been 
depraved in morals in the earthly city - that is, in the society of the 
earth-born - were loved for the beauty of their bodies by the sons 
of God, that is, by the citizens of the other City, which is a pilgrim 
in this worldSuch beauty is certainly a good, a gift from God; 
but He grants it to the evil also, lest it should come to seem too 
great a good to the good, 

Hence, by forsaking a greater good belonging only to the good, 
men fell towards the least of goods: a good which does not belong 
only to the good, but which is shared by good and evil alike. And 
so the sons of God were captivated by love for the daughters of 
men, and in order to enjoy them as wives, they forsook the godliness 
w'hich they had preserved in their holy fellowship and fell into the 
ways of the society of the earth-born. For bodily beauty is indeed 
created by God; but it is a temporal and carnal, and therefore a 
lower, good; and if it is loved more than God is, Who is the eternal, 
inward and everlasting Good, that love is as wrong as the miser’s 
when he forsakes justice out of his love for gold. The fault here, 
chough, lies not with the gold, but with the man; and this is true 
of every created thing: though it is good, it can be loved well or ill; 
well when the proper order is observed, and ill when that order is 
disturbed. This is how I put it in some brief verses in praise of the 
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candle: ^Thcse are Thy gifts: they are good, for Thou Who art good 
hast created them. Nothing in them is from us, apart from the sin 
which arises when we neglect right order, and love that which Thou 
hast made instead of Thee,’^'*^^ 

But if the Creator is truly loved - that is, if He Himself is loved, 
and not something else in place of Him - then He cannot be 
WTongly loved. W'e must, however, observe right order even in our 
love for the very love by w^hich we love that w^hich is worthy to be 
loved, so that there may he in us that virtue which enables us to 
live well. Hence, it seems to me that a brief and true definition of 
virtue is Tightly ordered love'. That is why, in the holy Song of 
Songs, Christ’s bride, the City of God, sings, ‘Set charity in order 
in me;”^' 

Thus, It was because the order of charity’ - that is, of delight and 
love - w^as disturbed that the sons of God neglected God out of 
love for the daughters of men. These two names are enough to show 
the difference betw een the two cities. It is not that the ‘sons of God' 
were not sons of men by nature; but they began to have another 
name by grace. Indeed, in the same verse of Scripture where the 
sons of God are said to have loved the daughters of men, they are 
also called ‘angels of God\’“ Hence, many have supposed that they 
were not men but angels. 


23 Whether we are to believe that angels, who are of 
a spiritual substance, loved the beauty of women and 
sought them in marriage, and that giants were born 

from their union 

In the third book of this work, we raised, in passing, the question 
of whether angels, being spirits, could have bodily' intercourse with 
women; and we there left this question unresolved."" For it is writ¬ 
ten, ‘He maketh spirits His angels':"^ that is, those who are by 
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nature spirits He makes into His angels, by imposing upon them 
the duty of carrying messages. For the Greek word angelos^ which 
becomes angeius in its Latin form, means ‘messenger’ in the Latin 
language. But when, in what follows, the Scripture goes on to say, 
‘and He maketh a flaming fire His ministers’, it is not certain 
whether it is here referring to their bodies, or whether this means 
that His ministers ought to burn with charity as with a spiritual 
fire. 

Nevertheless, the same most trustworthy Scripture attests that 
angels have appeared to men in bodies of such a kind that they 
could be not only seen, but also touched.'^* Again, it is widely 
reported that the gods of the woodland and fields who are com¬ 
monly called ineubi have often behaved disgracefully towards 
women, lusting after them and contriving to lie with them; and this 
has been confinned by many people, either from their own experi¬ 
ence or from accounts of the experience of others whose good faith 
there is no reason to doubt. Again, there are certain demons, whom 
the Gauls call dusti, who constantly attempt and achieve this impure 
teat; and so many persons of good character have asserted this that 
it would seem an impertinence to deny it. Hence, I would not ven¬ 
ture to say anything definite as to the question of whether some 
spirits with bodies of air - an element which even when agitated by 
a fan is felt by the bodily sense of touch — can also experience this 
lust, and so have intercourse, in whatever way they can, with 
women, who feel them do so. 

1 cannot, however, in any w'ay believe that God’s holy angels 
could have committed so great a fault at that time, or that it is of 
them that the apostle Peter speaks when he says, ‘For if God spared 
not the angels that sinned, but cast them down to hell, and delivered 
them into chains of darkness, to be reserved unto judgment’. 
Rather, he is speaking of those who rebelled against God in the 
beginning, and fell with the devil, their prince, who through envy 
dispossessed the first man by the deceit of the serpent For the Holy 
Scriptures attest in a great many places that men of God were often 
called ‘angels’. For example, it is w ritten of John, ‘I send my mes¬ 
senger [angelus] before thy face, which shall prepare thy way before 
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thee.’^'^ Again, the prophet Malachi is called an ‘angel’ by reason 
of a particular grace, that is, a grace particularly imparted to 

But some are troubled by the fact that the offspring of those who 
are called ^sons of God’ and the women they loved were not like 
men of our own kindi for we read that they were giants. Even in 
our own times, however, as I have mentioned above, men have been 
born whose bodies far exceed our ordinary stature. A few years ago, 
in Rome, as the destruction of the city by the Goths was drawing 
nigh, was there not a woman, living with her father and mother, 
who stood so much taller in body than all the other inhabitants as 
to be indeed gigantic? A wondrous crowd rushed to see her wher¬ 
ever she went; and what amazed them most of all was the fact that 
neither of her parents was even as tall as the tallest men that we 
normally see. 

It may be, therefore, that giants were born even before the sons 
of God, who are also called angels of God, had intercourse with the 
daughters of men; that is, with the daughters of those who live 
according to man: in other words, the sons of Seth with the daugh¬ 
ters of Cain. Indeed, this is what the canonical Scripture says, in 
the book where we read of these things, in the following words: 

And it came to pass, when men began to multiply on the face 
of the earth, and daughters were bom unto them, that the 
angels of God saw the daughters of men, that they were fair; 
and they took them wives of all which they chose. And the 
Lord said, My spirit shall not always strive with man, for that 
he also is flesh: yet his days shiill be an hundred and twenty 
years. There were giants in the earth in those days; and also 
after that, when the sons of God came in unto the daughters 
of men, and they begot children to themselves, the same 
became the giants which were of old, men of renown. 

These words of the Divine Book are enough to indicate that there 
were giants on earth in those days, when the sons of God took as 
their wives the daughters of men, whom they loved because they 
were ‘fair’, that is, beautiful. For jt is the custom of Scripture to 
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use the word ‘fair’ to indicate bodiJy handsomeness also. But giants 
were also born after this happened; for Scripture says, ‘There were 
giants in the earth in those days; and also after that, when the sons 
of God came in unto the daughters of men.’ Therefore, there were 
giants both before that time and after it. 

Scripture then says, ‘And they begot children to themselves’; and 
this is enough to show that, at first, before the sons of God fell as 
they did, they begot children to God, not to themselves: because, 
that is, the lust for intercourse was not their master, but a servant, 
It was a servant appointed to the task of producing not a proud 
family, but citizens for the City of God, to whom they, as angels of 
God, could announce that hope is to be placed in God, like the son 
of Seth, the ‘son of resurrection’, who ‘hoped to call upon the name 
of the Lord God’. And in virtue of this hope they, with their pos¬ 
terity, would be co-heirs of eternal goods, and the brothers of their 
sons under God the Father. 

Beyond doubt, however, it is not true, as some suppose, that 
these sons of God were angels of God in such a way that they were 
not also men; and Scripture itself declares this without ambiguity. 
For having first said that ‘the angels of God saw the daughters of 
men that they were fair; and they took them wives of all which they 
chose’, it shortly afterwards adds, ‘And the Lord said. My spirit 
shall not always strive with man, for that he also is flesh.’ It was 
indeed through God’s spirit that they were made angels of God and 
sons of God; but in falling away to lower things they are called 
‘men’, a name denoting their nature, not God’s grace, They are also 
called ‘flesh’, because they forsook the spirit and, in forsaking it, 
were themselves forsaken. 

In the Septuagint also they are certainly called both ‘angels of 
God’ and ‘sons of God’; though not all the texts have this reading, 
for some of them have only ‘sons of God’. But Aquila, whose trans¬ 
lation the Jews place before all others, gives neither ‘angels of God’ 
nor ‘sons of God’, but ‘sons of gods’. Both renderings, however, 
are correct. For they were sons of God, under Whose fatherhood 
they were also the brothers of their own fathers; and they were the 
sons of gods, because they were begotten of gods, and, together 
with them, they were themselves gods, according to what is said in 
the psalm: ‘I have said, Ye are gods; and all of you are children of 
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the most We are right in believing that the translators of 

the Septuagint had received the spirit of prophecy; and so ifj with 
its authority, they altered anything and used expressions in their 
translation different from those of the original we should not d()ubt 
that these expressions also were divinely inspired (although it is said 
that the expression used is ambiguous in the Hebrew, and can be 
interpreted as either ‘sons of God’ or ‘sons of gods’). 

We may, however, leave aside the stories contained in those 
Scriptures which are called ‘Apocrypha’ because their origin is 
hidden and was not clear to the fathers from whom the authority 
of the true Scriptures has come down to by a most certain and 
known succession. There is, indeed, some truth to be found in these 
apocryphal Scriptures; but they have no canonical authority because 
of the many untruths which they contain. We cannot, of course, 
deny that Enoch, the seventh in descent from Adam, wrote a 
number of things by divine inspiration, since the apostle Jude says 
so in a canonical epistle.But it was not for nothing that even 
these were excluded from the canon of the Scriptures which was 
preserved in the temple of the Hebrew people by the diligence of 
the priestly succession. For the accuracy of these books was judged 
to be suspect by reason of their antiquity; and it was not possible 
to discover whether they were indeed what Enoch had written, for 
those who put them forward were not thought to have preserved 
them with due rigour through a clear succession. Hence, prudent 
men have rightly decided that we should not believe Enoch to be 
the author of the works attributed to him, containing tales of giants 
who did not have human fathers. In the same way, many other 
works have been put forward by heretics under the names of other 
prophets, and, more recently, under the names of apostles. But all 
these have been excluded from canonical authority after diligent 
examination, and are called Apocrypha. 

Accordmg to the canonical Scriptures, then, both Hebrew and 
Christian, there is no doubt that there were many giants before the 
Flood, and that these were citizens of the earth-born society of men, 
whereas the sons of God, who were of the lineage of Seth according 
to the desh, fell down into this society when they forsook righteous- 
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ness, Nor is it any wonder that the sons of God could themselves 
produce giants; for, though not all of their children were giants, 
there were certainly more giants then than at any other time since 
the Flood. It pleased the Creator to create these in order to show 
once more that a wise man should not attach great importance either 
to beauty or to the size and strength of the body; for the wise man 
IS blessed with far better and more certain goods than these: with 
spiritual and immortal goods, which are not the common property 
of good men and bad alike, but which belong only to the good. And 
we are reminded of this fact by another prophet when he says, 
'There were the giants famous from the beginning, that were of so 
great a stature, and so expert in wan Those did not the Lord 
choose, neither gave He the way of knowledge unto them; But they 
were destroyed, because they had no wisdom, and perished through 
their own fooiishness.^^^’ 

24 How we are to understand what the Lord said to 
those who were to perish in the Flood, that, ‘his 
days shall be an hundred and twenty years' 

God then said, ‘His days shall be an hundred and twenty years’. 
But this is not to be taken as foretelling that the life of man would 
not thereafter exceed i 30 years; for we find that men lived for more 
than five hundred years after the Flood as well as before it. Rather, 
it must be understood that God said this when Noah was about five 
hundred years old - that is, when he was in the 480th year of his 
life, which is called the five hundredth year in Scripture, according 
to the practice of using round numbers to signify a total only 
slightly less. For the Flood occurred in the second month of the six 
hundredth year of Noah’s life. And so the prediction meant that 
men who were to perish in the Flood would live for another 120 
years, at the end of which time they would be destroyed bv the 
Flood. 

Not without reason do we believe that, when the Flood occurred, 
no one was any longer to be found on earth who did not deserve to 
die the kind of death which is a fit punishment for the wicked 
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(although such a death could not affect good men, who are in any 
case to die one day, in any way that could harm them after death)* 
Nonetheless, none of those whom Sacred Scripture mentions as 
being of the seed of Seth perished in the Flood. But the divine 
history narrates the cause of the Flood as follows: 

And God saw that the wickedness of man was very great in the 
earth, and that every imagination of the thoughts of his heart 
was only evil continually* And it repented the Lord that He 
had made man on the earth, and it grieved Him at His heart. 

And the Lord said, I will destroy man whom I have created 
from the face of the earth; both man, and beast, and the creep¬ 
ing thing, and the fowls of the air; for it repenteth me that I 
have made them.'^^ 

25 Of the anger of God, which does not disturb His 
mind or trouble His immutable tranquillity 

But God’s anger is not a disturbance of His mind; rather, it is a 
judgment according to which punishment is visited upon sin* And 
when He considers and reconsiders, this is only the application of 
His immutable plan to mutable things: God does not ‘repent’ of 
any act as man does, and His decision as to anything whatsoever is 
as 6xed as His foreknowledge of it is certain* But if Scripture did 
not use such terms, it would not communicate its meaning so clearly 
to all the race of men for whom it has care. If it did not first bend 
down and, as it were, descend to the level of the fallen, it would 
not terrify the proud, arouse the negligent, exercise the inquirer and 
nourish the intelligent. Again, when it proclaims the destruction of 
all creatures on earth and in the air, it is showing us the greatness 
of the coming calamity; but it is not threatening the destruction of 
creatures devoid of reason as if they also had sinned. 

26 That the Ark which Noah was commanded to 
make is in every respect a symbol of Christ and the 

Church 

We come now to Noah, who was a just man, and, as the Scriptures 
truly say, ‘perfect in his generations’.’^^ He was not, indeed, perfect 
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as the citizens of the City of God will be in that immortal state 
when they will be equal to the angels of God; but he was as perfect 
as it is possible for a man to be during this pilgrimage, God com- 
manded Noah to make an Ark, in which he and his family - that 
is, his wife, his sons and his sons’ wives — were to be saved from 
the devastation of the Flood, together with the animals that went 
into the Ark in accordance with God^s directions. Without doubt 
this is a symbol of the City of God on pilgrimage in this world: that 
is, of the Church which is saved through the wood upon which 
hung ‘the Mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus’. 

Now the dimensions of the Ark, its length, height and breadth, 
symbolise the human body, in the reality of which Christ was 
prophesied to come, and did come, to men. For the length of the 
human body from the top of the head to the sole of the foot is six 
times its breadth from side to side, and ten times its depth, meas¬ 
ured on the side from back to belly. In other words, if you take a 
man lying on his back or on his face and measure him, his length 
from head to foot is six times his breadth from right to left or from 
left to right, and ten times his height from the ground. Thus, the 
Ark was made 300 cubits in length, and fifty in breadth, and thirty 
in height. And the door which was set in the side of it clearly 
represents the wound made in the side of the Crucified when it was 
pierced with a spear,which is indeed the way of entrance for 
those who come to Him, because from that wound there flowed 
the sacraments in which believers are initiated. Again, when it was 
commanded that square wood be used, this signifies the stability of 
the lives of the saints; for in whatever direction you mm that which 
is square, it will remain stable. And all the other details mentioned 
in connexion with the building of the Ark are signs of things in the 
Church. 

But it would take too long to pursue all this here. In any case, I 
have already done so in the work which I wrote against Faustus the 
Manichaean,'^^ who denied that there are any prophesies of Christ 
in the Hebrew books. Also, there is perhaps someone who can 
explain these things more aptly than I or anyone else can. Whatever 
is said, however, must have as its point of reference the City of God 
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of which we speak: the pilgrim City which dwells in this wicked 
world as though in a flood; otherwise, the commentator will wander 
far from the sense intended by the writer of the story of the Flood. 

Consider, for example, the following words: ‘With lower, second 
and third stories shalt thou make it,'^^“ It may be that someone w ill 
differ from the understanding of these words given in my work 
against Faustus.^^’ There, 1 suggested that the Church is said to 
have two storeys because she is assembled from all the nations, 
having two classes of men, the circumcised and the uncircumcised, 
or, as the apostle says in another way, Jews and Greeks;and 
that she is said to have three storeys because all the nations were 
re-established after the Flood from the three sons of Noah. Any 
other interpretation must, how'ever, be in accordance with the rule 
of faith. Thus, God wished the Ark to contain dwelling-places not 
only on the lowest level but also on the next higher level (which He 
called the second storey), and again on the level above that (which 
He called the third storey), so that there should be a habitation 
rising up in three stages from the bottom; and this could be taken 
to signify the three virtues extolled by the apostle: faith, hope and 
charity.’^’ Again, the three storeys could be even more suitably 
explained as signifying the three abundant harvests in the Gospel, 
‘thirtyfold, sixtyfold, and an hundredfoldin which case married 
chastity would occupy the bottom storey, widowed chastity the 
storey above, and virginity the highest storey. It may be, indeed, 
that still other and better explanations aj-e possible, consistent with 
the faith of this City. But I would say this of all other interpretations 
which can be developed in this connexion: that, though different 

suggestions may be made, they must all be reconciled with the har¬ 
mony of the Catholic faith. 
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27 Of the Ark and the Flood; and that we cannot 
agree with those who accept the historical meaning 
of the story but reject its allegorical meanings nor 
with those who accept the symbolic meaning but not 

the literal 

No one, however, should suppose that the story of the Flood is 
simply without purpose; or that we should seek in it only a true 
historical account without allegorical significance; or, conversely, 
that the events recorded in it are entirely unhistorical, and the lan¬ 
guage merely figurative; or that^ whatever else it is, the story is not 
a prophecy of the Church. For who save one with a perverse mind 
would contend that books which have been so religiously preserved 
for thousands of years, and with such concern on the part of their 
guardians for a well-ordered transmission, were written to no pur¬ 
pose, or that they are to be consulted for the sake of historical facts 
only? To say nothing of anything else^ if it was the large number of 
animals that compelled Noah to make an Ark of such great magni¬ 
tude, what compelled him to put into it two of each unclean animal, 
but seven of each clean kind, when both kinds could have been 
preserved by the same number? Moreover, although God required 
them to be preserved in this way in order to renew' thetr species, 
did He therefore not also have the power to re-crcate them in the 
same way as he had first created them? 

We come next, then, to those who contend that the story of the 
Flood is not historical, but consists merely of things symbolic and 
figurative. First, they maintain that it is not possible for there to be 
a flood so great that the waters rise to a height of fifteen cubits 
above the highest mountain tops; for, they say, clouds cannot gather 
above the summit of Mount Olympus, because that summit is 
already located so high in the heavens that the denser air in which 
winds, clouds and rain are formed is absent. But they do not notice 
that earth, the densest element of all, can exist there; or will they 
perhaps deny that the summit of the mountain is made of earth? 
Why, then, do they admit that earth is allowed to rise so high into 
the realm of heaven, and yet contend that water cannot be allowed 
so to rise? For those who measure and w'eigh the elements tell us 
that water rises higher and weighs less than earth. What reason do 
our adversaries offer, then, to explain why earth, a heavier and lower 
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element, should have been invading the more rarefied region of 
heaven during the revolution of so many years, yet water, a lighter 
and higher element, was not permitted to do so even for a short 
time? 

They say also that the Ark could not have contained so many 
animals of both sexes, two of each of the unclean and seven of each 
of the clean. But it seems to me that our adversaries are here count¬ 
ing only the 300 cubits of length and the fifty of breadth, without 
noticing that there is the same amount of space on the storey above, 
and the same amount again on the storey above that, so that, multi¬ 
plied by three, the dimensions of the Ark come to 900 cubits by 
150. Let us also note the suggestion not inappositely made by 
Origen;^^^ that Moses, the man of God, was, as it is written, ieamed 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians’,”^ who loved geometry, and that 
he therefore may have meant geometrical cubits, one of which is 
said to be equal to six of ours. Who, then, does not see how many 
things an Ark. of such great capacity might hold? 

It is also argued that it would not be possible to assemble an Ark 
of such magnitude; but this is a falsehood, and a very inept one. 
For our adversaries know that immense cities have been con- 
struaed, and they fail to notice that a hundred years were spent on 
the building of the Ark. Now if it is possible for stones to adhere 
to one another when cemented merely by lime, to make an encir¬ 
cling wall many miles in length, why is it not possible for timbers 
to be joined together by pegs, bolts, nails and bituminous glue, to 
make an Ark extending to such great length and breadth in straight, 
not curved, lines? Such an Ark would not require to be launched 
into the sea by human effort, but would be lifted up by the water 
when it came, because of the natural difference in weight; and, 
when afloat, it would be steered by divine providence rather than 
by human prudence, lest it incur shipwreck anywhere. 

Next comes a question often asked by the excessively pedantic, 
concerning the tiniest of creatures: not only such things as mice and 
newts, but also locusts, beetles, and even flies and fleas: might these 
not have been present in the Ark in greater numbers than the total 
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specified when God gave the command? Firsts then^ we must 
remind those who are troubled by this question that the words 
‘every creeping thing of the earth*'are to be taken to mean that 
there was no need to preserve in the Ark those creatures able to live 
in the wearers: not only such aquatic creatures as fish, but also those 
which swim on the surface; many birds, for example. Again, when 
it is said, ‘they shall be male and femalethis is clearly to be 
understood in terms of the need to renew' the species, and so it w'as 
not necessary for there to be in the Ark those creatures which can 

w' 

be generated from certain things, or from the corruption of such 
things, without sexual intercourse. Or, if they were present in the 
Ark, as they are usually present in houses, they could have been 
there without the fixing of a definite number. On the other hand, a 
most sacred mystery was here being enacted; and it may be that so 
great a truth was being prefigured that it could not be properly 
conveyed unles.s all the creatures which were prevented by their 
nature from living in the waters were present in that fixed number. 
If so, however, this was not the responsibility of a man or of men, 
but of God. For Noah did not catch the animals and then put them 
in; he let them in as they came and entered. And this is why it is 
said, ‘they shall come unto thee’:’^^ not, that is, by any act of man, 
but by the command of God. 

We are not, however, to believe that this included those creatures 
w^ho lack sex; for it w^as definitely prescribed that ‘they shall be 
male and female’. There are some animals, such as flics, which are 
generated from certain things without sexual intercourse, but which 
subsequently reproduce by means of intercourse. I'herc are others, 
such as bees, in w'hich there are no male and female character¬ 
istics.^^** Again, there are creatures which, though they have sexual 
organs, do not produce young, such as male and female mules; and 
it w'ould be a wonder if these last w-ere included in the Ark. Instead, 
it would suffice to have their parents there, that is, the species of 
horse and ass. And so too with any other animals which produce 
some different kind of creature by a mingling of different species. 
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But if such creatures had anything to contribute to the symbolic 
meaning of the Ark^ then they were included, for such a species 
also has male and female. 

Not a few people are troubled as to the kinds of food which those 
animals which are thought to eat nothing but flesh could have had 
in the Ark. They wonder whether animals in excess of the pre¬ 
scribed number were taken on board, without transgressing the 
command, since their inclusion would have been compelled by the 
need to feed the others; or whether (and this is the more readily 
believable explanation) there could have been some form of nourish¬ 
ment apart from flesh which would have been suitable for all the 
animals. h"or we know that many animals whose food is flesh also 
eat vegetables and fruit, especially figs and chestnuts. Would it have 
been any wonder, therefore, if so wise and righteous man as Noah, 
divinely instructed as to the food appropriate for every animal, had 
prepared and established a stock of meatless food suitable to each 
kind? 

What is there that we would not eat if compelled by hunger? 
Again, what is there that God could not make pleasant and whole¬ 
some? The divine power could, indeed, easily have endowed these 
animals with the ability to live without food at all, were it not for 
the fact that their eating had its part to play in completing the 
allegorical representation of so great a myster>\ For only a love 
of contention would allow anyone to suppose that the many signs 
contained in the historical story of the Flood do not prefigure the 
Church. For the nations have already filled the Church, and dean 
and unclean alike are, as it were, contained in the hull of the 
Churches unity, until the appointed end is reached. The meaning 
in this regard is so manifestly clear that we cannot lawfully doubt 
that the other aspects of the story have their own meanings, even 

though the language is somewhat more obscure and difficult to 
understand. 

This being so, then, no one, no matter how stubborn, will dare 
to suppose that the story of the Flood was written without purpose; 
or that the events there recorded have only historical significance; 
or that they have no historical, but only a symbolic, meaning; or 
that their symbolism has nothing to do with the Church. Rather 
we are to believe that the writing of this account had a wise purpose^ 
that the events recorded are historical; that they have a symbolic 
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meaning also, and that that symbolic meaning is intended to pre¬ 
figure the Church. 

Now that this book has reached this pointy we must bring it to a 
dose. Next, we must examine the course taken by both cities - that 
is^ by the earthly city, which lives according to man, and the Heav¬ 
enly City, w'hich lives according to God - after the Flood, and then 
in the ages following. 
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I Whether any families are to be found in the period 
after the Flood from Noah to Abraham whose 
members lived according to God 

Was the progress of the Holy City continuous from the time of the 
Flood onwards, or was it so disrupted by ungodliness that, at times, 
not one man existed who w'as a w'orshippcr of the one true God? It 
is difficult to find in Scripture any dear statement as to this ques¬ 
tion, But, from the time of Noah, who, with his wife and three sons 
and their wives, was found worthy to be saved in the Ark from the 
devastation of the Flood, we do not find, until the time of Abraham, 
anyone in the canonical books whose godliness is prodaimed by the 
divine eloquence. The exception to this is when Noah commended 
his sons Shem and Japheth in his prophetic blessing; for he knew 
and foresaw what was to happen far in the future. Hence it was also 
thar he cursed his middle son - that is, the one younger than the 
first-bom but older than the last - who had sinned against his 
father. Noah did not curse Ham in his own person, but in the 
person of his son, in these words; ‘Cursed be Canaan; a servant of 
servants shall he be unto his brethren,’* Now Canaan was the son 
of Ham, who did not cover his sleeping father, but, rather, drew 
attention to his nakedness. And this also is why Noah went on to 
add a blessing to his other two sons, the eldest and the youngest, 
saying: ‘Blessed be the Lord God of Shem; and Canaan shall be his 
servant God shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell in the houses 
of Shem.’^ In the same way, the vineyard which Noah planted, the 
drunkenness which came from its fruit, Noah’s nakedness while 
asleep, and all the other things written in this story, are full of 
prophetic meaning and covered with prophetic veils.^ 

2 What is prophetically prefigured in Noah’s sons 

But now that all these things have come to pass in the posterity of 
those sons, what was once veiled has now been sufficiently revealed. 

’ Gen. p,2s, 
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For who can doubt, if he considers the matter diligently and intelli¬ 
gently, that these things have been fulfilled in Christ? The name 
Shem, of whose seed Christ was born in the flesh, means ‘named’; 
and what name is more glorious than that of Christ, the fragrance 
of Whose name is now everywhere: so much so that, in the Song 
of Songs, it is compared, with prophetic foresight, with the pouring 
forth of ointment?"^ The name Japheth means ‘broadness’; and does 
not the broadness of the nations dwell in the houses of Christ, that 
is, in the churches? Again, the name Ham means ‘hof; and Noah’s 
middle son, separating himself, as it were, from the other two, and 
remaining between them, is included neither in the first fruits of 
Israel nor in the fullness of the Gentiles; for what does he signify 
if not the ‘hot" race of the heretics, who bum not with the spirit of 
wisdom, but with impatience? For it is with impatience that the 
breasts of the heretics arc wont to glow; and it is for this reason 
that they disturb the peace of the saints. Even in this respect, how¬ 
ever, they assist the progress of the faithful, according to what the 
apostle says: ‘For there must also be heresies among you, that they 
which are approved may be made manifest among you."^ Again, it 
is written: ‘The well-instructed son will be wise, and he will use 
the fool as his servant.’^ For many things of importance to the Cath¬ 
olic faith are stirred up by the heat of the heretics’ restlessness, 
and, because it is necessary to defend them against attack, they are 
therefore examined all the more diligently, understood all the more 
clearly, and proclaimed all the'more imperatively. Thus, a question 
raised by an adversary becomes an opportunity for instruction. 
Nevertheless, it is not absurd to see Noah’s middle son as symbolis¬ 
ing not only those who are openly separated from the Church, but 
also those who glory in the name of Christian and yet live profligate 
lives. For such people proclaim Christ’s passion, prefigured by 
Noah’s nakedness, in what they profess, but they dishonour it by 
their evil deeds. It is of such as these, therefore, that it is said, ‘By 
their fruits ye shall know them.’^ 

It is for this reason that Ham was cursed in the person of his 
son: in his fruit, as it were; that is, in his works. Hence, it is fitting 
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that tht son's name, Canaan, should mean ‘‘their motion’- for what 
else does this mean but *their works’? Shem and Japheth, on the 
other hand, represent the circumcision and the uncircumcision, or, 
in other words, the Jews and the Greeks, as the apostle calls them 
(although he is referring only to those who are saved and justified). 
When they somehow learned of their father’s nakedness, which 
symbolised the Saviour’s passion, they ‘took a garment, and laid it 
upon both their shoulders, and turned their backs, and covered the 
nakedness of their father^ and they did not look upon that which 
they reverently covered. Now, when we celebrate Christ’s passion, 
we in a certain sense honour what was done for us by Him, and we 
turn our backs on the crime of the Jews, The garment signifies the 
mystery, and the backs signify our memory of things past. For this 
is indeed now the time when Japheth dwells in the houses of Shem 
and the wicked brother is in the midst of them,^ and the Church 
celebrates Christ’s passion as having come to pass, and no longer 
looks for it in the future. 

The wicked brother, however, in the person of his son - that is, 
in his works - is the servant, that is, the slave, of the good brothers. 
And what this means is that the good are to make intentional use 
of the wicked, to train themselves in patience or to increase their 
own wisdom. For as the apostle attests, there are those who preach 
C:hrist with impure motives; but, he says, ‘Whether in pretence, or 
in truth, let Christ be preached.’'" Now Christ Himself planted a 
vineyard, of which the prophet says, ‘The vineyard of the Lord of 
hosts is the house of Israel.’" ‘And he drank of the wineV^ which 
wine may be understood as that cup of which Christ speaks when 
He says ‘Are ye able to drink of the cup that 1 shall drink of?V^ 
and ‘O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me”^ - 
a cup which, without doubt, signifies His passion. Or, since wine is 
the fruit of the vineyard, we may prefer this meaning: that from the 
vineyard itself, that is, from the race of the Israelites, came the flesh 
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which He took for us^ and the blood, that He might suffer* "He was 
drunken' - that is, Christ suffered - ‘and he was uncovered', for 
His weakness was uncovered, that is, was made manifest* As the 
apostle says, "He was crucified through weakness.*'" And that is why 
he also says, ‘the foolishness of God is wiser than men; and the 
w^eakness of God is stronger than men'*'^ Moreover, after it has 
said, ‘he was naked', the Scripture adds, "within his own tenC; and, 
in this w'av, it is skilfully shown that Christ was to suffer death on 
the cross at the hands of a people of His ow'n flesh and blood, of 
His own family, even the Jews. 

'I'he reprobate preach this passion of Christ only outwardly, only 
by the sound of their voice; for they do not understand what it is 
that they preach. The righteous, how'ever, have this great mystery 
in their inner man, and thev honour the weakness and foolishness 
of God inwardly, within their heart, because it is stronger and wiser 
than men. This is what is prefigured in the fact that Ham went 
forth and published his father's nakedness outside, whereas Shem 
and Japheth came in to cover it, that is, to honour it: theirs was the 
more inward action. 

We seek nut these secrets of the Divine Scriptures as best wc 
can, sometimes with more success and sometimes with less, but 
always holding faithfully to the certain belief that these events and 
the w ritten record of them invariably prefigure things to come in 
some way, and are always to be referred to Christ and His Church, 
w^hieh is the City of God. These have never ceased to be prophesied 
from the very beginning of the human race, and we now see such 
prophecies being fulfilled in all things. 

Thus, after trvo of Noah’s sons had been blessed and the middle 
one cursed, the record is silent for a period of more than a thousand 
years, down to Abraham, as to any righteous men who piously wor¬ 
shipped God* I do not believe that such men did not exist. If they 
were all mentioned, however, the record would be exceedingly long, 
and would exhibit more historical accuracy than prophetic foresight. 
The writer of these Sacred Scriptures, therefore - or, rather, the 
Spirit of God acting through him - is concerned only with those 
events which both compose an account of the past and also foretell 
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the future, and only with those which pertain to the City of God. 
For whatever is said here of those men who are not citizens of that 
City is said to this end: that the City of God should profit or be 
conspicuous by comparison with its opposite. We must not, tif 
course, attribute a symbolic significance to all the events recorded 
in the narrative; but those which do not symbolise anything are 
included in the text for the sake of those which do have such sig¬ 
nificance. For it is only the blade of the plough which cuts through 
the earth; but the other parts of the plough are necessary to make 
this possible. Only the strings of the lyre, and of other musical 
instruments of that kind, are able to make music; but other compo¬ 
nents are included in the construction of the instruments in order 
to bring this about: components which are not struck by the per¬ 
former, but to which the parts which resonate w'hen struck are con¬ 
nected. So too, some things are said in the prophetic history which 
have no symbolic significance of their own, but to which those 
things which do have such significance are attached and, so to speak, 
made fast. 


3 Of the generations of the three sons of Noah 

Next, then, we must consider the generations of the sons of Noah, 
and we must incorporate what it seems must be said of these into 
the text of this work, in which the unfolding in time of the two 
cities, the earthly and the heavenly, is shown. 

The record begins with the youngest son, called Japheth. His 
eight sons are named, together with seven grandsons from two of 
his sons - three from one and four from another - making fifteen 
all told. Then come the four sons of Ham, who was Noah’s middle 
Son, With five grandsons from one of his sons, and two great- 
grandsons from one of the grandsons, giving a total of eleven. After 
these have been enumerated, we are, as it were, taken back to the 
beginning, and it is said: 

And Cush begat Nimrod: he began to be a giant in the earth. 

He was a mighty hunter against the Lord: wherefore it is said, 
Even as Nimrod the mighty hunter against the Lord. And the 
beginning of his kingdom was Babylon, and Erech, and Accad, 
and Caineh, in the land of Shinar. Out of that land went forth 
Asshur, and builded Nineveh, and the city Rehoboth, and 
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Calah, and Resen between Nineveh and Calah; the same is a 

great cityn'^ 

Now this Cush^ father of the giant Nimrod, was the first named of 
the sons of Ham; but five sons and two grandsons of Cush bad been 
enumerated already* Either, then, he begat this giant after the birth 
of his grandsons, or - which is more believable - Scripture makes 
separate mention of Nimrod because of his prominence. For it is 
recorded, indeed, that the beginning of his kingdom was the most 
illustrious city of Babylon; and the adjoining cities or territories are 
recorded also. But when it is said that Asshiir went forth out of 
that land - the land of Shinar, which belonged to the kingdom of 
Nimrod - and founded Nineveh and the other dties which he 
attached to it: these things, in fact, happened much later. The writer 
took occasion to mention them here because of the splendour of the 
kingdom of the Assyrians, which was wondrously extended under 
Ninus, son of Belus, the founder of the great city of Nineveh, the 
name of which was derived from his name: that is, Nineveh was 
named after Ninus, Asshur, on the other hand, from w'hom sprang 
the Assyrians, was not one of the sons of Ham, Noah’s middle son; 
he is found among the sons of Shem, Noah’s eldest son. Hence it 
is, apparently, that it was men sprung from the progeny of Shem 
who later obtained lordship over the kingdom of that giant, and 
who proceeded thence to found other cities, the first of which was 
called Nineveh, after Ninus* 

The account then reverts to Ham’s second son, who was called 
Mizraim; and the offspring of Mizraim are given not as individual 
men, but as seven nations. And from the sixth nation - from the 
sixth son, as it were - it is recorded that the nation called Philistines 
arose, thus making eight. Then we return to Canaan, the son in 
whose person Ham was cursed, and eleven of his offspring are 
named, Next, the extent of their territory is mentioned, and some 
of their cities are given. Thus, when sons and grandsons are counted 
up, the progeny of Ham comes to thirty-one. 

It remains to record the sons of Shem, Noah’s eldest son; indeed, 
the account of these generations has arrived at him by degrees, 
beginning with the youngest son. There is, howTver, a certain 
obscurity in the passage where the record of the sons of Shem 
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begins, and we must elucidate this hy giving an explanation of it, 
since it is very pertinent to the subject of our enquiry. The passage 
reads, ‘Unto Sheni also, even unto Shem himself, the father of all 
his sons, Heber was born, the son of the elder brother of Japheth.’^” 
The proper order of the words is as follows; "Unto Shem also was 
born Heber, even unto himself - that is, unto Shem himself was 
born Heber - and this Shem is the father of all his sons/ The 
author therefore wished it to be dearly understood that Shem is the 
patriarch of all who have sprung from his stock, who are therefore 
to be induded in his account whether they are his sons, grandsons 
or great grandsons, or his still more remote offspring. For Shem 
himsdf certainly did not beget Heber: he is found among the ances¬ 
tors of Heber, but in the fifth generation before him. For Shem 
begat Arphaxad, among other sons; Arphaxad begat Cainan; Cainan 
begat Salah; and Salah begat Heber. 

It is not w'ithout reason, however, that Heber is named as the 
foremost of all the descendants of Shem, and is given precedence 
over Shem’s sons even though he belongs to the fifth generation. 
For it is true that, as we are taught, the Hebrews were named after 
him; that they were, so to speak, ‘Heberews’. There is, indeed, 
another possible opinion: that they seem to be named after Abra¬ 
ham, and are thus called "Abrahew's\ as it were. But it is, in fact, 
undoubtedly true that they were named ‘Heberews’, after Heber, 
and later, with the omission of one letter, Hebrews. The Hebrew 
language exists only among the people of Israel; and it is in that 
people, and in the saints, and, in a shadowy and inysLerious sense, 
in all mankind, that the pilgrim City of God is embodied. 

First, then, the six sons of Shem are named; then, from one of 
them, four grandsons were born; another of the sons of Shem also 
begat a grandson for him, and to this grandson was bom a great- 
grandson, and to him in turn a great-great-grandson, who was 
Heber, Heber then begat two sons, one of whom he called Pd eg, 
which means ‘divider’; and Scripture here subjoins an explanation 
of why be was given this name; ‘For in his days’, it says, ‘was the 
earth divided\''^ What this means will appear presently. Another of 
the sons born to Heber begat twelve sons of his own; and this makes 
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up all the progeny of Shem to twenty’Seven. Thus, all the offspring 
of the three sons of Noah amount to seventy^-three: that is, fifteen 
from Japheth^ thirty-one from Ham, and twenty-seven from Shem. 
Scripture then goes on to say, ‘^These are the sons of Shem, after 
their families, after their tongues, in their lands, after their 
nations.’^*’ Then, similarly, of all the sons of Noah it says: ‘These 
are the families of the sons of Noah, after their generations, in their 
nations: and by these were the nations divided in the earth after the 
flood/^^ From this, we gather that there were seventy-three nations 
at that time (or, rather, as will be shown later, seventy-two), not 
seventy-three men. And the account of the sons of Japheth, given 
earlier, also concludes thus: ‘By these were the isles of the Gentiles 
divided in their lands; every one after his tongue, after their famil¬ 
ies, in their nations."^^ 

As I have show-n above, the nations had already been recorded 
more dearly in the passage dealing w ith the sons of Ham: ‘Mizraim 
begat those who are called Ludim’,” and so on in the same fashion 
until seven nations are listed. Having enumerated all these, the 
account then concludes: ‘These are the sons of Ham, after their 
families, after their tongues, in their countries, and in their nations.’ 
No sons are recorded for many of these sons, however; and this is 
because, when they were born, they became members of existing 
nations, and did not found new nations of their own. What other 
reason could there be for the fact that, whereas eight sons of Japheth 
are enumerated, only two of them are mentioned as having had sons 
of their own? Again, four sons of Ham are named, but the sons of 
only three of them are added to the account; and six sons of Shem 
are named, but the offspring of only two of these are included. Can 
it be, then, that the others remained without sons? God forbid that 
we should believe this! Rather, their sons are not considered worthy 
of mention because they did not found nations of their own; when 
they were born, they were added to the nations which had already- 
been founded by others. 
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4 Of the diversity of languages and the beginning of 

Babylon 

Each of those nations is said to have possessed its own language; 
but the narrator nonetheless goes back to the time when all men 
had the same language; and he then explains how it came about that 
the present diversity of languages arose, ‘And the whole earth', he 
savs. 

T* ' 

was of one language, and of one speech. And it came to pass, 
as they journeyed from the east, that they found a plain in the 
land of Shinar, and they dwelt there. And they said to one 
another, Go to, let us make brick, and burn them thoroughly. 
And they had brick for stone, and slime they had for mortar. 
And they said, Go to, let us build us a city and a tower, whose 
top may reach unto heaven; and let us make us a name, lest we 
be scattered abroad upon the face of the whole earth. And the 
Lord came down to see the city and the tower, which the chil¬ 
dren of men builded. And the Lord said, Behold, the people is 
one, and they have all one language; and this they begin to do: 
and now nothing will be restrained from them, which they have 
imagined to do. Go to, let us go down, and there confound 
their language, that they may not understand one another’s 
speech. So the Lord scattered them abroad from thence upon 
the face of all the earth: and they left off to build the city. 
Therefore is the name of it called Confusion; because the Lord 
did there confound the language of all the earth: and from 
thence did the Lord scatter them abroad upon the face of all 
the earth. 

This city which was called ^Confusion’ is Babylon itself, whose 
wondrous construction is mentioned by historians of all nations, 
The name ‘Babylon’ indeed means ‘confusion’. Hence it may be 
inferred that the giant Nimrod was its founder, as was briefly sug¬ 
gested above. For when the Scripture mentions him, it says that 
‘the beginning of his kingdom was Babylon’: that is, Babylon was 
the city which took precedence over all others, where the king had 
his dwelling, as in a capital city; although it was not brought to 
the perfection which, in their proud ungodliness, its builders had 
intended. For they had proposed to build to a height so great that 

Gen. II,iff. 
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it wouid, as they said, ‘reach unto heaven’; although we do not 
know whether this referred to a single tower, intended to be the 
principal structure among others, or to all the towers, signified by 
a singular noun in the same way that ‘the soldier’ is used to mean 
thousands of soldiers, and ‘the frog’ and ‘the locust’ to denote a 
multitude of frogs and locusts, as in the plagues with which Moses 
smote the Egyptians. 

But what could vain human presumption have accomplished, no 
matter how vast the building, and no matter how fir into the heav¬ 
ens it reached in its affront to God - even if it rose above the 
mountains themselves, and escaped beyond the region of this cloudy 
air? What harm, in short, can man do to God by any act of spiritual 
or corporeal pride whatsoever? The safe and true way to heaven is 
built by humility, which lifts the heart up to the Lord, not against 
the Lord, as is said of that giant who is called ‘a mighty hunter 
against the Lord’. Not a few translators have failed to understand 
this, being misled by an ambiguity in the Greek, and so have 
rendered it as ‘before the Lord’ rather than ‘against the Lord’. 
Indeed, the Greek word enantion does mean both ‘before’ and 
‘against’. It occurs in the former sense in the psalm: ‘Let us kneel 
before the Lord our maker’;^® and it occurs in the Utter sense in 
the Book of Job, where it is written, ‘Thou hast turned thy spirit 
against God.’^^ But it is in the latter sense that we are to understand 
it in the description of the giant Nimrod, who was ‘a mighty hunter 
against the Lord’. For what does this word mean, what is a ‘hunter’, 
if not a deceiver, an oppressor, a slayer of earth-born creatures? 
Thus he, with his peoples, began to build a tower against the Lord: 
a tower which symbolises his ungodly pride. Now it is right that a 
wicked intention should be punished, even when it is not success¬ 
fully carried out. What kind of punishment was imposed, then? 
Because the power of a ruler lies in his tongue, it was there that 
Nimrod’s pride was condemned, so that he who refused to under¬ 
stand and obey God’s bidding was himself not understood when he 
gave his bidding to men, Thus that conspiracy of his was dissolved, 
since each man withdrew from anyone whom be did not under¬ 
stand, and associated only with those to whom he could speak. And 

Psalm 

Job 15,i 3 . 
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so the nations were divided by their tongues, and scattered abroad 
upon the face of all the earth, as it pleased G{)d. And God 
accomplished this in ways which are hidden from us, and which we 
cannot understand. 

5 Of the Lord’s descent to confuse the language of 
those who w^re building the tower 

Now it is written that *The Lord came down to see the city and 
the tow'er, which the children of men budded’: not, that is, the 
children of God, but that society which lives according to man, 
w'hich we call the earthly city. God does not, of course, move from 
place to place, for He is always present everywhere; but He is said 
to 'come down’ when He performs an action on earth which is 
miraculous because beyond the ordinary course of nature, and, by 
so doing, in a certain sense reveals His presence. Again, He can 
never be ignorant of anything; and so He does not learn anything 
by seeing it at a particular time. But He is said to see and to discover 
at a particular time anything which He causes to be seen and dis¬ 
covered. Thus, the city had not previously been seen in the way 
that God caused it to be seen when He showed how^ greatly it had 
displeased Him. Alternatively, God can be understood as coming 
down to the city because His angels came down, in whom He 
dwells. Thus, when it is added, ‘And the Lord said, Behold, the 
people is one, and they have all one language^, and so on; and when 
it is added again, ‘Go to, let us go down, and there confound their 
language’: these words form a recapitulation, demonstrating how 
the action described by ‘the Lord came down’ was done. For if He 
had already come down, why would He wish to say ‘Go to, let us 
go down’, which is taken as said to the angels, unless because He 
was present in the angels when they came down, and thus came 
down Himself, through them? And it is fitting that He does not 
say, ‘Go down and confound their language’ but ‘let us go down 
and confound their language’; for, in this way, He shows that He 
works through His ministers, so that they themselves are also God’s 

fellow-workers. As the apostle says, ‘For we are labourers together 
with God.’^^ 


1 Cot. 
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6 How we arc to understand the kind of speech with 
which God spoke to the angels 

Again, the words spoken when man was made might be taken as 
referring to the angels. For God said, ‘Let us make man’;^® He did 
not say ‘Let me make man.’ This, however, is followed by ‘in our 
image’; and since it would be blasphemous to believe that man was 
made in the ijnage of the angels, or that the angels and God have 
the same image, the plural here is rightly understood as referring 
to the Trinity- Nevertheless, the Trinity is one God; and so, even 
when it Kas said ‘Let us make’, the Scripture then goes on to say; 
‘And God made man in the image of God,’ It does not say, ‘'Fhe 
gods made’ or, ‘in the image of the gods'. 

If there had been anything to prohibit us from understanding it 
as referring to the angels, the passage which we are here considering 
might itself have been taken to refer to the Trinity, as if the Father 
had said to the Son and the Holy Spirit, ‘Come, let us go down, 
and there confound their language.’ But it is more fitting that the 
angels should ‘come’ to God with holy movements: that is, with the 
pious thoughts with which they consult the immutable Truth which 
reigns as the eternal Law' of that supernal court of theirs. For they 
themselves are not the truth for themselves; they are partakers of 
the creative Truth, and move towards it, as towards the fountain of 
life,^^ to receive from it w'hat they do not possess of themselves. 
And this movement of theirs is a steadfast movement, by which 
they approach without drawing back. 

But God does not speak to the angels in the way that we speak 
to each other, or to God, or to the angels, or as the angels speak to 
us, or as God speaks to us through them, Rather, He speaks in His 
own ineffable way. His speech is explained to us in our fashion; but 
God’s speech is indeed more sublime than ours. It precedes His 
action as the immutable reason of the action itself, and it has no 
audible and transient sound, but it has a power which endures for 
eternity and operates in time. It is in this way that He speaks to the 
holy angels, whereas He speaks to us, who are situated far away 
from Him, in a different way. And yet, when we also grasp some¬ 
thing of this kind of speech with our inward ears, we ourselves 

Geti. 1,36. 

Cf. Psalm 
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come close to the angels. There is no need in this work, then, for 
me to give repeated explanations of God^s "speaking’. For the 
immutable Truth either speaks by itself, ineffably, to the minds of 
rational creatures, or it speaks through a mutable creature: either to 
our spirit by spiritual images, or to our corporeal sense by corporeal 
voices. 

Certainly, when it is said, ‘And now nothing will be restrained 
from them [Fr nunc non deficient ex illis omnta], which they have 
imagined to do’, this is said not as an assertion, but as a question, 
in the way that we often employ when we express a threat, as when 
a certain author says, ‘Shall they not take up arms and come from 
all over the city to pursue him?’^" The passage must therefore be 
taken as if God had said, ‘And now will not everything be restrained 
from them [£f nmc nonne omnia deficient ex i7/w], which they have 
imagined to do?’ The quotation in its original form would not of 
itself have conveyed a threat; and so I have added the particle -ne 
for the benefit of those who are slow of understanding, so that it 
says nonne, since a tone of voice cannot be indicated in writing.^’ 

From those three men, then, the sons of Noah, seventy-three 
nations and as many languages - or, rather, seventy-two, as calcu¬ 
lation will show - came into being on the earth, and by their 
increase filled even the islands. However, the increase of the nations 
was greater than that of the languages; for even in Africa we know 
of many barbarous nations which have only one language between 
them. 


7 Whether the islands most remote from land 
received all kinds of animals from the number 
preserved in the Ark from the inundation of the 

Flood 

Who doubts that, after the human race had multiplied, men could 
certainly have crossed over by boat to inhabit the islands? But the 
question is: What of the beasts of all kinds which are not under the 
care of men, and which are not, like frogs, bom from the earth, but 


I" Virpl, Aen., 4,592. 

This paragiaph loses a good deal in translation; but it is not at al) convioting even 
in the original Latin. 
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produced only by intercourse between male and female, such as 
wolves and other animals of that kind? How, after the Flood, in 
which all creatures not in the Ark were obliterated, and if they 
could only be replenished if their kind was preserved in both sexes 
in the Ark, could they have come to be on the islands? It is, indeed, 
possible to believe that they crossed to the islands by swimming* 
Only to the nearest ones, however; and some islands are so far aw'ay 
from the mainlands that it seems impossible for any beasts to have 
swum to them. It is not incredible that men may have captured 
beasts and taken them with them for the purpose of hunting, and 
in this way established them after their kinds where they dwelt. 
Again, we should not deny the possibility that they were transported 
by the activity of angels, either at God^s command or with his per¬ 
mission. Or it may be that they sprang from the earth, as at their 
first origin, when God said, ‘Let the earth bring forth the living 
creature*"^^ In this case - if the earth produced many animals 
islands to which they could not have crossed - it becomes much 
more apparent that the animals of all kinds were included in the 
Ark not so much for the sake of replenishing the animal populations 
as for that of prefiguring the various nations, and so presenting a 
symbol of the Church. 


8 Whether certain monstrous races of men were 
produced as descendants of Adam or of the sons of 

Noah 

The histories of the nations tell of certain monstrous races of men. 
If these tales are to be believed, it may be asked whether such 
monsters are descended from the sons of Noah, or rather from that 
one man from whom the sons of Noah themselves have come. Some 
of these are said to have only one eye, in the middle of their fore¬ 
head. Others have feet which point backwards, behind their legs. 
Others combine in themselves the nature of both sexes, having the 
right breast of a man and the left of a woman, and, when they mate. 


" Gen. 1,24. 

" Augustine^s chief source for this chapter is Phny, 7*2,iofT; cf. Aulus Gdlins Wofi 
Herodotus 3,32; 4,13; 4,igi; Homer, 3,3^. 
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they take it in turns to beget and conceive. Others have no mouths, 
and live only by breathing through their nostrils. Others again are 
only a cubit high, and these are called Pygmies by the Greeks, after 
their word for a cubit, pygme. Elsewhere, we come across females 
who conceive at the age of five and who do not live to be more than 
eight years old. Again, there is a race whose feet are attached to a 
single leg which does not bend at the knee, yet they move with 
marvellous speed. These are called ‘Shadow-feet" because in hot 
weather they lie on their backs on the ground and take shelter in 
the shade of their feet. There are some men without necks, who 
have eyes in their shoulders; and other men, or man-Uhe creatures, 
are depicted in mosaic on the marine parade at Carthage, taken 
Irom books as examples of the curious things to be found in natural 
history. And what am I to say of those dog-headed men whose dogs" 
heads and actual barking show that they are more beasts than men? 

it is not, of course, necessary to believe in all the kinds of men 
which arc said to exist. But anyone who is born anywhere as a man 
(that is, as a rational and mortal animal), no matter how unusual he 
may be to our bodily senses in shape, colour, motion, sound, or in 
any natural power or part or quality, derives from the original and 
first-created man; and no believer will doubt this. It is, however, 
clear what constitutes the natural norm in the majority of cases and 
what, in itself, is a marvellous rarity. 

Moreover, the explanation w'hich is given of monstrous human 
births among us can also be given in the case of some of these 
monstrous races. For God is the Creator of all things: He Himself 
knows where and when anything should be, or should have been, 
created; and He knows how to weave the beauty of the whole out 
of the similarity and diversity of its parts. The man who cannot 
view the whole is offended by what he takes to be the deformity of 
a part; but this is because he does not know how it is adapted or 
related to the whole. We know of men who were bom with more 
than five fingers or five toes. This is a trivial thing and not any great 
divergence from the norm. God forbid, however, that someone who 
does not know why the Creator has done what He has done should 
be foolish enough to suppose that God has in such cases erred in 
allotting the number of human fingers. So, then, even if a greater 
divergence should occur, He Whose work no one may justly con¬ 
demn knows what He has done. 
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There is at Hippo Zaritus^"^ a man who has crescent-shaped feet 
with only two toes on each; and his hands are similarn If there were 
any race with these features, it would be added to our list of the 
curiosities and wonders of nature. But are we for this reason to 
deny that this man is descended fnim that one man who was created 
in the beginning? 

Again, though they are rare, it is difficult to find times when 
there have been no andTf)gym^ also called hermaphrodites: persons 
who embody the characteristies of both sexes so completely that it 
is uncertain whether they should be called male or female. However, 
the prevailing habit of speech has named them according to the 
superior sex, that is, the male; for no one has ever used the term 
"androgyness’ or 'hermaphroditess’. 

Some years ago, but certainly within my memory, a man was 
born in the East w ith a double set of upper members but a single 
set of lower ones. He had two heads, two chests and four arms, but 
only one belly and two feet, as if he were one man; and he lived 
long enough for his fame to draw many people to come and see 
him. 

Again, who could call to mind all the human infants who have 
been born very unlike those who were most certainly their parents? 
It cannot be denied, however, that these derive their origin from 
that one man, Adam; and the same is therefore true of all those 
races which, by reason of their bodily differences, are said to have 
deviated from the usual pattern of nature exhibited by most - 
indeed, by almost the whole - of mankind. If these races arc 
included in the definition of ‘human', that is, if they are rational 
and mortal animals, then it must be admitted that they trace their 
lineage from that same one man, the first father of all mankind: if, 
that is, what we are told of the diversity of those races, and their 
great difference from one another and from us, is true. For if we 
did not know that monkeys and apes and baboons are not men but 
beasts, those historians who revel in curiosities might with unpun¬ 
ished vanity delude us into believing that they are kinds of men. If, 
however, the creatures of which these wondrous things are written 
are indeed men, why was it God’s will to create some races in this 
w^ay? Perhaps it was so that, when monsters are bom of men among 


/VJso calWd Hippo Diairhytas; modem Bizerta in i’unis. 
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us, as they must be, we should not think them the work of an 
imperfect craftsman: perhaps it was so that we should not suppose 
that, despite the wisdom with which He fashions the nature of 
human beings, God has on this occasion erred. In which case, it 
ought not to seem absurd to ns that, just as some monsters occur 
within the various races of mankind, so there should be certain 
monstrous races within the human race as a whole. 

1 shall, then, conclude my discussion of this question with a ten¬ 
tative and cautious answer. Either the written accounts which we 
have of some of these races are completely worthless; or, if such 
creatures exist, they are not men; or, if they are men, they are 
descended from Adam. 

9 Whether we arc to believe that there are 
'antipodes’ on the underside of the earth, opposite 

our own dwelling-ptace 

As for the fabled ‘antipodes’, that is, men who occupy the other 
side of the earth, where the sun rises when it sets on us; men who 
plant their footsteps opposite ours: there is no reason to believe that 
such men exist.^^ Those who aftinn that they do, do not do so on 
the basis of any historical knowledge; rather, they make a conjecture 
on the strength of the following process of reasoning. The earth, 
they say, is suspended in the sphere of the heavens, and the lowest 
and middle parts of the world are the same as the highest; and from 
this they derive the opinion that the ocher half of the world, which 
lies below this part, cannot lack huimn inhabitants. They do not, 
however, notice that even if we were to believe, or by some other 
rational means to demonstrate, that the world is a sphere or a globe, 
it would still not follow that the land on the other side of it is 
exposed, and not covered by ‘the gathering together of the waters’.^** 
Again, even if the land were exposed, it would not immediately 
follow that it must have men on it. For there is no falsehood of any 
kind in Scripture: the fidelity of the account of the past which it 
gives is borne out by the fact that so many of its predictions have 

Cf. Cicero, Acadpou., Lactantius, Div. inst., 3,24; Augustine, Dc sm 
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been fulfilled- And it would be too absurd to say that some men 
might have sailed from one side of the earth to the other, arriving 
there having crossed the immense tract of the ticean, so that the 
human race, descended from the one first man, should be estab¬ 
lished there also, 

Let us, then, search among those peoples of mankind who were, 
we gather, divided in those days into seventy-two nations and the 
same number of languages, to see if we can find among them the 
City of God on pilgrimage here on earth. We have brought our 
account of it down to the Flood and the Ark, and we have shown 
how it then continued in the sons of Noah through his blessings 
upon them, and especially upon the eldest, who w'as called Shcm; 
for Japheth was blessed only in that he should dwell in his brother’s 
houses, 

10 Of the generations of Shem, in whose progeny 
the course of City of God is directed towards 

Abraham 

Now, then, w'e must follow^ the succession of generations from 
Shem himself, to show' us the City of God after the Flood in the 
same way as the succession of generations from him who was called 
Seth showed it before the Flood. It is for this reason that the Divine 
Scripture, after showing us the earthly city in Babylon, that is, in 
‘confusion’, returns to the patriarch Shem and, by way of recapitu¬ 
lation, gives an account of the order of the generations down to 
Abraham. This account also records the number of years that passed 
before each man named begat the son belonging to this succession, 
and how long he lived all told. And we must here take note of the 
passage mentioned earlier, when I promised to explain what is 
meant when it is said of the sons of Heber, ‘The name of one was 
Peleg; for in his days was the earth divided.’"'^ For how are we to 
understand the statement that the earth was then divided, other 
than in terms of its division by the diversity of languages? 

The rest of the sons of Shem, however, are omitted, because they 
do not belong to that sequence of generations which brings us down 
to Abraham: just as, before the Hood, only those generations were 

Gcji, ro,25' cf, Ch. 3, 
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given which led to Noah in the line of descent from the son of 
Adam whose name was Seth. The account of the generations begins 
thus: ‘These are the generations of Shem: Shem was an hundred 
years old, and begat Arphaxad two years after the flood: and Shem 
lived after he begat Arphaxad five hundred years, and begat sons 
and daughters, and then he died/^^ In what follows, the others are 
mentioned in the same way. In each case, the year of his life is 
given in which each man begat the son belonging to the sequence 
of generations leading to Abraham; and we arc told how many years 
he lived after that. Also, it is mentioned that he begat other sons 
and daughters, so that we may understand from what sources the 
population was able to increase. Otherwise, if we knew only of those 
few men whose names are recorded, this might give us pause to 
wonder, like children, how such vast tracts of lands and kingdoms 
could have been replenished by the offspring of Shem. This would 
be especially so in the case of the kingdom of the Assyrians. For it 
was from there that Ninus, the conqueror of peoples throughout 
the East, ruled in enormous prosperity, and transferred to his suc¬ 
cessor an empire of vast extent and stability, which was to endure 
for many ages. 

In order not to prolong our task unduly, however, we shall not 
here place on record the number of years that each member of this 
sequence of generations lived, but only the age at which each begat 
his son. In this way, we shall arrive at the number of years from 
the end of the Flood down to the time of Abraham; and anything 

else that compels our attention will be touched upon briefly as we 
go. 

In the second year after the Flood, then, Shem begat Arphaxad, 
When he was 135 years old, Arphaxad begat Cainan. When Cainan 
was 130 years old, he begat Salah; and SaJah himself was the same 
age when he begat Heber, Heber was 134 years old when he begat 
Peleg, in whose days the earth was divided. Peleg lived 130 years 
and begat Reu; and Reu lived 132 years and begat Serug, Serug 
lived 130 years and begat Nahor. Mahor lived seventy-nine years 
and begat Terah. And Terah lived severity years and begat Abram, 
whose name God subsequently changed, calling him Abraham.'*' 

^ Gen. H,ior 
Gen, ii,(ofr; 17,5. 
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And so the years from the Flood down to Abraham come to 1,072 
according ro our standard version, that is, che Septuagint trans¬ 
lation, We are told, however, that a much smaller number of years 
is found in the Hebrew texts; and for this discrepancy there is 
offered either no explanation or one very difficult to understand. 

Thus, when we look for the City of God among those seventy- 
two tribes, we cannot with certainty affirm that, at that time, when 
there was only one tongue — one way of speaking, that is - the 
human race had already been so alienated from the worship of the 
true God that true piety remained only in those generations which 
were descended from the seed of Shem through Arphaxad, leading 
to Abraham, But, because of the pride shown in building a tower 
to reach up to heaven, the city, that is, the society, of the ungodly 
now' appeared. Perhaps this city had not existed before that time; 
or perhaps it lay hidden; or perhaps both cities existed continuously, 
the godly city represented by the two sons of Noah who w'ere 
blessed by their father, and by their posterity, and the ungodly by 
the son wTo was cursed, and in his progeny, among whom there 
arose that ‘might} hunter against the Lord’. It is not easy to judge 
between these possibilities. 

For it may be - and this is the more credible possibility - that, 
even before Babylon had begun to be built, there w^ere already, 
among the offspring of the two good sons, men who held God in 
contempt, and worshippers of God among the offspring of Ham. 
In any case, we must believe that the world was never without men 
of both these kinds. Indeed, even when it is said, ‘they are all gone 
aside, they are all together become filthy: there is none that tloeth 
good, no, not one’, in both the psalms which contain these w'ords 
we also read, ‘Have all the workers of iniquity no knowledge, who 
eat up my people as they eat bread?’ Even then, therefore, there 
was a people of God. Hence the words, ‘there is none that doeth 
good, no, not one’, arc spoken of the sons of men, not of the son.s 
of God. For the previous verse reads, The Lord looked down from 
heaven upon the sons of men, to see if there were any that did 
understand, and seek God’;^ and after this are added the words 
which show' that all the ‘sons of men’ are reprobate: that is, all those 

P.safm 53,2#! 
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who belong to the city which lives according to men, not according 
to God, 

11 That the first language in use among men was the 
one subsequently called Hebrew, after Heber, in 
whose family it remained when the diversity of 

languages began 

So then, just as there were sons of pestilence in the ivorld when all 
men had one language (for there was only one language before the 
Flood, yet all men deserved to be obliterated by the Flood, except 
for the one household of the righteous Noah), so also when the 
nations received the punishment which their ungodly presumption 
deserved and were divided by diversity of languages, and the city 
of the ungodly received the name ‘Confusion^ that is, was called 
Babylon: even then there existed the house of Heber, in which that 
language remained which was formerly the language of all mankind. 
As I have remarked above,it is for this reason that Heber is men¬ 
tioned first in the account given of those sons of Shem who were 
the ancestors of each of the nations, even though Heber was Shem’s 
great-great grandson: that is, is found to be fifth in line of descent 
from Shem. The same language, therefore - which is not 
Improperly believed to have been the one common at first to the 
whole human race - remained in use in his family after the other 
nations were divided by different languages. This is why it was 
thereafter called Hebrew'; for there was then a need for it to be 
distinguished from the other languages by a name of its own, just 
as those others were in turn given names of their own. When there 
was only one language, however, it had been called only ‘the human 

tongue or human speech’, since it was the only language spoken 
by the whole human race. 

But someone will say that if it was in the days of Peleg, the son 
of Heber, that the earth was divided by different languages - that 
is, the languages thereafter spoken by men on earth ^ then the 
language formerly common to all men should rather have been 
^lled by the name of Peleg. We must understand, however that 
Heber gave to his son the name that he did, and called him Peleg, 

^ Ch.j. 
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which means ‘division^ precisely because Peleg was born to him at 
the time when the earth was divided by languages: at the very time, 
that is, indicated by the statement that Mn his days was the earth 
divided’. For if Hebcr had not still been alive when the multitude 
of languages was created, the language which managed to remain 
that of his family would not have taken its name from him, We are, 
therefore, to believe that this was the first language, common to all, 
since the multiplication and change of languages came about as a 
punishment, and certainly it was right that the people of God 
should be beyond the scope of this punishment. 

Nor is it without significance that Hebrew was the language used 
by Abraham, but that he could not transmit it to all his offspring, 
but only to those who were descended from him through Jacob: to 
those who, by coming together to form the people of God in the 
most notable and eminent fashion, were able to keep the covenants 
and to preserve the stock from which Christ came. And Heber him¬ 
self did not hand that language on to all his progeny, but only to 
the line whose generations led down to Abraham, Thus, even 
though we have no clear evidence that any godly race of men existed 
at the time when Babylon was being founded by the ungodly, this 
obscurity serves not to thwart the interest of the enquirer, but, 
rather, to stimulate it. For we read that, at first, all mankind had 
but one language; also, Heber is mentioned before all the sons of 
Shem, even though he is fifth in line of descent from him; and 
Hebrew is the name of the language preserved by the authority of 
the patriarchs and prophets not only in their speech but also in their 
sacred writings. And so when it is asked where, after the division of 
languages, that language could have persisted which had formerly 
been the common one (for there can be no doubt that, where that 
language survived, the punishment brought about elsewhere by a 
change of language did not take effect), what other answer can be 
given than that it survived in the nation of that man from whom 
the language took its name? We have here no small indication of 
the righteousness of that nation: in the fact, that is, that when other 
nations were chastised by the change of languages, such punishment 
did not extend to that one. 

But now another question arises: how could Heber and his son 
Peleg each have founded nations, if the same language continued to 
be used by both of them? Also it is certain that the Hebrew nation 
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was descended from Heber to Abraham, and after that through 
Abraham until Israel became a great people. How was it, then, that 
all the recorded descendants of the three sons of Noah founded 
separate nations, if Heber and Peleg did not? Surely the most prob¬ 
able explanation is that the giant Nimrod, though named separately 
because of his exceptional power and the stature of his body, also 
founded a nation of his own - so that the number of the nations 
and languages therefore remains at seventy-tw^o - whereas Peleg is 
mentioned not because he founded a people (for his people was the 
Hebrew nation itself, and his language was Hebrew), but because 
of the importance of the time in which he lived; for it was in his 
days that the earth was divided. 

Not should we be troubled by the question of how the giant 
Nimrod could have been alive when Babylon was founded and the 
confusion of languages took place, from which came the division of 
the nations. For though Heber was sixth in the line of descent from 
Noah, and Nimrod fourth, this does not mean that they could not 
both have been alive at the same time. Such cases occur where men 
live longer and there are fewer generations, or where lives are 
shorter and there are more generations; or when men are born later 
where there are fewer generations, and earlier where there are more. 
We must certainly understand that, when the earth was divided, 
the other descendants of the sons of Noah — the ones who are men¬ 
tioned as having been the fathers of nations - had not only been 
born, but had also atuined an age when they might have families 
large enough to be worthy of the name of ‘nations\ Hence we must 
by no means assume that they were necessarily bom in the order in 
which we read of them. Otherwise, how could the twelve sons of 
Joktan, who was another of Heber’s sons, the brother of Peleg, have 
already founded nations, if we are to infer from the fact that he is 
mentioned after his brother Peleg that Joktan was born after Peleg? 
For Peleg was born at the time when the earth was divided; and so 
we must understand that, though Peleg is indeed mentioned before 
Joktan, he was bom long after his brother, whose twelve sons 
already had families large enough to be divided up according to 
their own languages. For a son may be mentioned earlier even 
though he was born later, as m the case of the offspring of the three 
sons of Noah; those descended from Japheth, the youngest, are 
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mentioned first' then those descended from Ham, the middle son, 
and, last, those from Sheni, who was the first and eldest. 

The names of some of those nations have survived, so that it is 
dear even to this day how they are derived. For example, ‘Assyrian’ 
comes from Asshur^ and ‘Hebrew’ from Heber. Some names, how¬ 
ever, have become so altered during long ages of time that even the 
most learned men who study the history of ancient times have not 
been able to discover the origins of all of them. The Egyptians, for 
instance, are said to trace their origin to the son of Ham called 
Mizraim; but, in this case, nothing remains of the sound of the 
original name. So too with the Ethiopians, who are said to belong 
to the posterity of the son of Ham who was called Cush. All things 
considered, it seems that more names have undergone change than 
have survived unchanged. 


12 Of the era beginning with Abraham, when the 
new order of the sacred succession is inaugurated 

I-et us now examine the progress of the City of God from the era 
beginning with father Abraham onwards, when our knowledge of it 
is supported by more evidence, and w'e read of clearer instances of 
the divine promises which we now see fulfilled in Christ, 

As we have learned from the indications of Holy Scripture, then, 
Abraham was bom in the land of the Chaldees,*^ a land which 
belonged to the kingdom of the Assyrians. But ungodly super¬ 
stitions prevailed among the Chaldees even then, as among other 
nations. Only in the house of Terah, therefore, to whom Abraham 
was born, was the worship of the one true God practised; and it is 
reasonable to believe that the Hebrew language survived only there. 
{Although, according to the narrative of Joshua the son of Nun,"*’ 
even Terah himself served the gods of other peoples in Mesopota¬ 
mia, just as the people of God did in Egypt, when they had become 
a more distinct people.) Meanwhile, the rest of the descendants of 
Hebcr gradually merged with other languages and other nations. 

Thenceforth, just as only the house of Noah had remained after 
the flood of waters, to bring about the restoration of the human 

Cf Gen. 11,28. 

Jnsh. 24,2. 
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race, so now only the house of Terah remained in the midst of the 
flood of superstition covering the whole world, as the place where 
the City of God was tended and planted, In the former case, an 
account is first given of the generations down to Noah, together 
with the numbers of their years, and an explanation of the cause of 
the Flood; then come the words, ‘These are the generations of 
Noah.’"^ All these things come before God begins to speak to Noah 
of the building of the Ark. So too in the present case, after the 
account of the generations of Noah^s son called Shem down to 
Abraham, the importance of the point at which we have now arrived 
is similarly shown by the following words: ‘Now these are the gen¬ 
erations of Terah: Terah begat Abram, Nahor and Haran; and 
Haran begat Lot. And Haran died before his father Terah in the 
land of his nativity, in Ur of the Chaldees. And Abram and Nahor 
twk them wives: the name of Abram’s wife was Sarai; and the name 
of Nahor^s wife, Milcah, the daughter of Haran,’^^ This Haran was 
the father of Milcah and also the father of Iscah; and Iscah is 
believed to be the same person as Sarah, Abraham^s wife. 

13 What seems to have been the reason why no 
mention is made of Terah’s son Nahor in the 
account of his migration when he left the land of 
Chaldees and passed over into Mesopotamia 

Next, Scripture telk us how Terah and his family left the land of 
the Chaldees, came into Mesopotamia, and dwelt in Haran. But it 
is silent as to one of the sons of Terah, who was called Nahor. It is 
as if Terah did not bring Nahor with him; for the narrative says, 
‘And Terah took Abram his son, and Lot the son of Haran his son’s 
son, and Sarai his daughter in law, his son Abram’s wife; and they 
went forth with them from Ur of the Chaldees, to go into the land 
of anaan; and they came into Haran, and dwelt there.’^ Nowhere 
here is there any mention of Nahor and his wife Milcah. Later, 
however, when Abraham sent his servant to fetch a wife for his son 
Isaac, we find this account: ‘And the servant took ten camels of the 

^ Gen. 6,9. 

’’’ Gen. 

Gen. 11,31. 
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cameis of his master, and departed; for all the goods of his master 

were in his hand: and he arose, and went to Mesopotamia, unto the 
city of Nahor."'^' 

By this and other testimonies of sacred history it is shown that 
Abraham's brother Nahor also left the land of the Chaldees and 
established his seat in Mesopotamia where Abraham dwelt with his 
father Terah. Why, then, did the Scripture not mention him when 
Terah set out from the nation of the Chaldees with his family and 
dwelt in Mesopotamia? For it mentions not only Abraham his son, 
but also says that he took with him Sarah his daughter-in-law and 
Lot his grandson. Was this, I wonder, because Nahor had sundered 
himself from the godliness of his father and brother and embraced 
the superstition of the Chaldees, and because, subsequently, he also 
migrated, either because he repented of his error or because he 
incurred suspicion and suffered persecution? 

For in the book entitled “Judith*, when Holofernes, an enemy of 
the Israelites, asked what that nation was, and whether he ought to 

make war against it, Achior, chief of the Ammonites, answered him 
thus: 


Let my lord hear the word of the mouth of his servant, and I 
will show thee the truth concerning this people that dwell in 
these mountains, and there shall no lie come out of thy ser¬ 
vants mouth. This people came out of the stock of the Chalde¬ 
ans, and they dwelt before in Mesopotamia, because they would 
not follow the gods of their fathers, that were glorious m the 
land of Chaldaea: but they left the way of their ancestors and 
worshipped the God of heaven. Whom they knew: so that they 
cast them out from the face of their gods, and they fled into 
Mesopotamia, and dwelt there many days. Then their God 
commanded them to depart from the place where they were 
and to go into the land of Canaan where they dwelt^ 

and so on with the other things told by Achior the Ammonite. It is 
clear from this that the house of Terah had suffered persecution by 

the Chaldees for the true religion, by which they worshipped the 
one and true God, 


Gen. z4,io. 
Judiih 
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14 Of the age of Terah, who completed the span of 

his life in Haran 

Now when Terah passed away in Mesopotainia, where he is said to 
have attained the age of 205 years, the promises made by God to 
Abraham were already beginning to be revealed. It is written, 'And 
the days of Terah in Haran w'ere two hundred and five years: and 
Terah died in Haran/*^^ We are not, however, to take this as mean¬ 
ing that he passed all his days there, but only that he completed all 
the days of his life there, which came to 205 years. Otherwise, it 
would not be known how’ many years Terah lived, since it is not 
recorded how old he was when he came to Haran; and it w'ould be 
absurd to suppose that, in the sequence of the generations, where 
the number of years lived by each man is diligently recorded, the 
number of the years of this man’s life alone is not recorded for 
posterity. There are men, of course, w'hom Scripture mentions 
without saying anything of their ages; but this is only because they 
are not mentioned in connexion with a line of descent in which the 
chronolog\' of each succeeding generation is recorded, By contrast, 
the line which conducts us from Adam to Noah, and then on to 
Abraham, docs not include anyone without also telling us the 
number of the years of his life. 


r 5 Of the time of Abraham’s departure, when at 
God’s command he went forth from Haran 

After the death of Terah, Abraham’s father, has been recorded, we 
then read, ‘Now the Lord said to Abram, Get thee out of thy 
country, and from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house’, and 
so on.’^ But we must not assume that because this command 
immediately follows Terah’s death in the order of things told in the 
book, it must therefore also have done so in the order of events. 
Indeed, if this were so, an insoluble problem would arise. For after 
those words of God to Abraham, the Scripture says, ‘So Abram 
departed, as the Lord had spoken unto him; and Lot went with 
him: and Abram was seventy and five years old when he departed 


^ Gen. 11,32. 
Geo, 12,1, 
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out of Haran.’^^ But how could this be true, if he departed out of 
Haran after his father^s death? For, as we noted above, Terah begat 
Abraham when he was seventy years old; and if to this number we 
add seventy-five, which was Abraham’s age when he departed out 
of Haran, the total is 145 years. This, then, was Terah’s age when 
Abraham departed out of that city of Mesopotamia; for Abraham 
was then seventy-five years old, and so his father, who had begotten 
him when he was seventy years old, was, as I have said, 145 years 
old, Abraham did not, therefore, depart after his father’s death - 
that is, after the 205 years lived by Terah. Rather, we see beyond 
doubt that, since Abraham was seventy-five years old at the time of 
his departure from that place, his father, who had begotten him 
when he was seventy years old, was then 141; years old. 

We must, then, understand from this that, as is its custom. Scrip¬ 
ture is here going back to a point in time that the narrative has 
already passed. Again, in an earlier passage, having chronicled the 
descendants of Nt)ah’s sons ^according to their tongues and 
TiationsV^ as it says, it nonetheless goes on to say later, as if this 
followed in order of time, that ‘the whole earth was of one language, 
and of one speech’."* How, then, could they have been chronicled 
according to their nations and according to their tongues if all men 
at that time had only one language? It must be that the narrative 
goes hack to a point it had already passed for the sake of recapitu¬ 
lation. So too, therefore, in the passage which we are here consider¬ 
ing: Scripture says first, ‘And the days of Terah in Haran were two 
hundred and five years: and Terah died in Haranand then it 
returns to a point which it had omitted for the sake of first complet¬ 
ing the story of Terah which it had begun. ‘Now the Lord’, it says, 
‘said unto Abram, Get thee out of thy country’, and so on. And 
after these words of God the narrative goes on, ‘So Abram departed, 
as the Lord had spoken unto him; and Lot went with him: and 
Ahram was seventy and five years old when he departed out of 
Haran.’ This took place, then, when his father was 145 years old, 
for Abraham was then sevenry-five years old. But the problem can 
be solved in another way, by reckoning the seventy-five years of 

Gen, 12,4, 

Gm. io,j[ 

Gen. i[,i, 

Gen, 
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Abriham when he departed out of Haran from the time of his deliv¬ 
erance from the fire of the Chaldees,” instead of from his birth, as 
if this deliverance were his true birthday. 

However, the blessed Stephen, when he told of these events in 
the Acts of the Apostles, said, ‘The God of glory appeared unto 
our father Abraham, when he was in Mesopotamia, before he dwelt 
in Haran, and said unto him, Get thee out of thy country, and from 
thy kindred, and come into the land which 1 shall shew thee.’®^ 
According to these words of Stephen, it was not after his father’s 
death that God spoke to Ahtaham - for Terah died in Haran, where 
his son Abraham also dwelt with him; rather, it was before Abraham 
dwelt in that city, although he was already in Mesopotamia: he had, 
that is, by now departed from the Chaldees. For when Stephen 
adds, ^Then came he out of the land of the Chaldeans, and dwelt 
in Haran’, this does not refer to what happened after God had 
spoken to him (for it was not after God’s words that he departed 
from the land of the Chaldees; Stephen says that he was already in 
Mesopotamia when God spoke to him). Rather, it refers to the 
whole period, ‘then’ meaning ‘after the time when he came out of 
the land of the Chaldeans and dwelt in Haran’. So too with what 
follows, ‘and from thence, when his father was dead, he removed 
him into this land, wherein ye now dwell, and your fathers also’: 
Stephen does not here mean ‘after his father died, he departed from 
Haran’ but ‘after his father died, then God removed him into this 
land’. 

We are to understand, then, that God had spoken to Abraham 
when he was in Mesopotamia, before he dwelt in Haran, but that 
Abraham had come into Haran with his father, in obedience to the 
command of God, and had departed thence when he was seventy- 
five years old and his father was 145. We are told that his settling 
in the land of Canaan, not his leaving Haran, took place after his 
father s death, since his father was already dead when Abraham 
acquired the field in Canaan of which he became the owner after 
his father’s death, but not before it. As for what God said to him 
when he was already established in Mesopotamia, that is, when he 

For the legend that Abraham was thrown into a fiie for refusing to worship the 

fcc-god of the Chaldees, see Jerome, Qaaeniones Hfbrakae in Genaim, ed. P. 
^ Ijgarde (Tumhout, 195Q), ig; cf. also Augustine, in Hept,^ 1,25. 
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had already gone forth from the land of the Chaldees, ‘Get thee out 
of thy country, and from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house’: 
this was not a command to remove his body from there - for he 
had already done that - but to tear his mind away from it. For he 
had not yet departed thence in spirit if he still clung to the hope 
and desire to return; and, according to God’s command and with 
His help, and by his own obedience, it was fitting for him to cut 
off this hope. Certainly, there is nothing incredible in the suppo¬ 
sition that it was when Nahor later followed his father into Haran 
that Abraham fulfilled the Lord’s command to depart out of Haran, 
taking with him his wife Sarah and his nephew Lot. 


16 Of the order and nature of the promises made by 

God to Abraham 

We have now to consider the promises which God made to Abra¬ 
ham* For in these promises the oracles of our God, that is, of the 
true God, begin to appear more clearly: oracles concerning that 
godly people whom the authority of the prophets foretold. The first 
of these promises is contained in the following passage: 

Now the Lord said unto Abram, Get thee out of thy country, 
and from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, and go unto 
a land that 1 will shew thee: and 1 will make of thee a great 
nation, and 1 will bless thee, and make thy name great; and 
thou shalt be a blessing; and I will bless them that bless thee, 
and curse him that curseth thee: and in thee shall all families 
of the earth be blessed*®^ 

We should note, then, that two things are here promised to Abra¬ 
ham. The first is that his seed should possess the land of Canaan; 
and this is signified when it is said to him, *Go unto a land that I 
will shew thee.’ The second, and far greater, promise, concerns not 
his bodily seed, but his spiritual, whereby he is not only the father 
of the nation of Israel, but of all the nations that follow in the 
footsteps of his faith; and this promise is given in these words: ‘and 
in thee shall all families of the earth be blessed’* 

Gen. 12,1 
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Eusebius considers that this promise was made when Abraham 
was seventy-five years old, on the supposition that Abraham 
departed out of Haran soon after it was made; for Scripture cannot 
be contradicted, and we read there that * Abram w'as seventy and 
five years old when he departed out of Haran,But if the promise 
was made in that year, it is clear that Abraham had already settled 
in Haran with his father; for he could not have departed thence had 
he not first dwelt there. Does this, then, contradict what Stephen 
says: ‘The God of giory appeared unto our father Abraham, when 
he was in Mesopotamia, before he dwelt in Haran’? No; for it is to 
be understood that these things — God’s promise before Abraham 
dwelt in Haran; Abraham’s dwelling in Haran; and his departure 
thence - all took place in the same year. And this is not only because 
Eusebius, in his Chronkon^ counts from the year of this promise 
and shows that the Exodus from Egypt, when the Law was given, 
took place 430 years later, but also because the apostle Paul men¬ 
tions 


17 Of the three most outstanding kingdoms of the 
Gentiles, one of which, that of fhe Assyrians, was 
already at the height of its power when Abraham was 

born 

At this time, there were three great kingdoms of the Gentiles, in 
which the city of the earth-born - that is, the society of men who 
live according to man - rose to great power under the lordship of 
the fallen angels. These three kingdoms were those of the Sicyoni- 
ans, the Egyptians and the Assyrians;*^ but that of the Assyrians 
was by far the most mighty and exalted. For king Ninus, son of 
Bclus, had subjugated the peoples of the whole of Asia with the 
exception of India. When I say ‘Asia’ here, I do not mean that part 
which IS only one province of greater Asia, but what is called the 
whole of Asia. Some have suggested that this is one of the two 
divisions of the world,^^ though most regard it as a third part of the 

Easebius/Jerome, Chron.^ cd. Helm, 24,231; Gen. 124. 

Cf. Gal. 3,17. 

“ Cf. Bk xviH,2ff. 

Cf Rf/l. 17,3. 
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whok worlds which consists of Asia, Europe and Africa. This does 
not make an equal division. For the part called Asia extends from 
the souths through the east, to the north; Europe extends from the 
north to the west; and then Africa begins and extends from the west 
to the south. Hence Europe and Africa are seen to contain half the 
world, while Asia by itself contains the other half But Europe and 
Africa are regarded as two separate parts because water flows from 
the Ocean into the space between them, and forms what we call the 
Great Sea. If you divide the world into two parts, therefore, the 
east and the west, Asia will be in one, and both Europe and Africa 
in the other. That is why, of the three kingdoms which were then 
foremost, only that of the Sicyonians was not under the Assyrians, 
because it w'as in Europe. By contrast, how^ could that of the Egypti¬ 
ans not be subject to those who held the whole of Asia, with the 
sole exception, it is said, of India.^ 

In Assyria, then, the lordship of the ungodly city prevailed. Its 
capital was that Babylon whose name, ‘Confusion', is most apt for 
the city of the earth-born. Ninus was reigning there at this time, 
after the death of his father Belus, who had reigned for sixty-five 
years as the first king there. His son Ninus, who succeeded to the 
kingdom on the death of his father, reigned for fifty-two years; and 
he had possessed the kingdom for forty-three years when Abraham 
was bom. This was about 1,200 years before Rome was founded as 
a second Babylon, as it were, in the West. 

18 Of God’s second assurance to Abraham, in which 
the land of Canaan is promised to him and his seed 

Abraham departed out of Haran, therefore, when he was seventy- 
five years old and his father was 145. With his nephew Lot and his 
wife Sarah, he came into the land of Canaan, and passed through it 
to Shechem, where he again received a divine oracle, which is 
described thus: "And the Lord appeared unto Abram and said, Unto 
thy seed will I give this land.’*^ Nothing here is said of that seed 
whereby he became the father of all nations; the only seed spoken 
of is that whereby he is the father of the one nation of Israel; for it 
was this seed which was to possess that land. 
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19 How in Egypt God preserved the honour of 
Sarah, whom Abraham had said was his sister rather 

than his wife 

Then, when he had built an altar there and called upon the name 
of the Lord, Abraham departed from that place and dwelt in the 
wilderness; and from there he was compelled by the necessity of 
famine to go down into Egypt, While in Egypt, he called his wife 
his sister;*^^ nor was this a falsehood, for she was that also, because 
closely related to him by blood. In the same way, Lot was called 
Abraham’s brother, because he was similarly related to him, being 
his brother’s son. Thus, Abraham said nothing of her being his 
wife, although he did not deny it. He committed her honour to 
God, and, as a man, he also safeguarded himself against human 
treachery^; for if he had not secured himself against peril as far as it 
was possible to do so, he would have been tempting God, rather 
than putting his hope in Him. As to this, however, I have already 
said enough in my replies to the calumnies of Faustus the Man- 
ichaean.^ In fact, Abraham’s trust in the Lord was justified when 
Pharaoh, the king of Egypt, who bad taken Sarah as his wife, was 
grievously afflicted and restored her to her husband. God forbid, 
however, that we should believe that she had been defiled by inter¬ 
course w'ith another man; for it is much more likely that Pharaoh’s 
great affliction did not permit him to have such intercourse. 

30 Of the separation of Lot and Abraham by an 
agreement which did not diminish their love 

When Abraham returned from Egypt to the place whence he had 
come, his nephew Lot left him and went away into the land of 
Sodom, although without any lessening of their love. Indeed, they 
had become wealthy men, and had begun to have many herdsmen 
for their flocks, who squabbled among themselves. Abraham and 
Lot therefore separated to avoid strife and discord between their 
^rvants; otherwise, human nature being what it is, quarrels might 
have arisen between themselves also. In order to forestall such an 
evil, Abraham spoke the following words to Lot; 

" Gen. 12, j off. 

“ Adv. Fauiu Man., 22,36. 
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Let there be no strife^ 1 pray thee, between me and thee, and 
between my herdmen and thy herdmen; for we be brethren. Is 
not the whok land before thee? Separate thyself, 1 pray thee, 
from me: if thou wilt take the left hand, then I will go to the 
right; or if thou depart to the right hand, then I will go to the 
left,*^' 

Perhaps this was the origin of the peaceable custom among men 
whereby, when any land is to be shared, the elder makes the division 
and the younger has the choice.** 

21 Of God’s third promise, by which the land of 
Canaan was pledged to Abraham and his seed for 

ever 

Abraham and Lot therefore departed from one another and dwelt 
separately, Abraham in the land of Canaan, and Lot among the men 
of Sodom* This came about not as a result of unseemly discord, but 
because of the need to succour their families. And the Lord now 
spoke to Abraham in a third oracle: 

Lift up now thine eyes, and look from the place where thou art 
northward, and southward, and eastward, and westward: For 
all the land which thou seest, to thee will I give it, and to thy 
seed for ever. And I will make thy seed as the sands of the 
earth: so that if a man can number the sands of the earth, then 
shall thy seed also be numbered. Arise, walk through the land 
in the length of it and in the breadth of it; for I will give it 
unto thec.*^ 

It does not appear dearly here whether this promise also includes 
the former promise whereby Abraham was made the father of all 
nations. For when it is said, ‘I will make thy seed as the sands the 
earth’, this might seem to link it with the earlier promise; but, then 
again, this statement is surely an instance of what the Greeks call 
hyperbok: a figure of speech, and not to be taken literally* Indeed, 
that the Scriptures customarily make use of this and other figures 
of speech is something that no one who studies them will doubt; 

Gen. 13,8f 

^ Cf. Seneca, ConiraveTnaey 6,3. 
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and this figure of speeth - that is, this rtiaiiner of speaking ^ occurs 
when what is said is greatly in excess of what the statement actually 
means. Who does not see how incomparably greater the number of 
the sands is than the number of all human beings could possibly 
be, from Adam himself even down to the end of the world? How 
much more numerous are they, therefore, than the seed of Abra¬ 
ham: not only that part of his seed which belongs to the race of 
Israel, but also those who are and will be of his seed according to 
the imitation of his faith, in all the nations throughout the whole 
world'. The number of this seed is certainly very^ small in compari¬ 
son with the multitude of the ungodly; and yet these few make up 
an innumerable multitude of their own, and this fact is signified, in 
hyperbole, by ‘the sands of the earth’. This multitude, which is 
promised to Abraham, is indeed innumerable to men, but not to 
God; for to God not even the sands of the earth are innumerable. 

Since, then, it is not only to the Israelite nation that the promise 
of many sons is given, but to the whole seed of Abraham in the 
spiritual rather than the fleshly sense, and since these latter are more 
aptly compared to the multitude of the sands, we can therefore 
understand that the promise here given k of both a fleshly and a 
spiritual posterity, I say that this passage is not clear, however, 
because even the nation bom of Abraham through his grandson 
Jacob has increased so greatly that it has filled almost all the parts 
of the world. For this reason, this nation itself might have been 
compared, in hyperbole, to the multitude of the sands, for even in 
itself this nation is innumerable to man. 

No one, however, doubts that the land here referred to is that 
called Canaan. But when it is said, ‘To thee will I give it, and to 
thy seed for ever [in saeculam]\ some persons may be troubled if 
they understand ‘for ever’ to mean Tor all eternity'. If, however, 
they take saeculum here in the light of the belief, which we faithfully 
hold, that the present age [saeculum] will endure only until the 
beginning of the age to come, there will then be nothing to trouble 
them."" For even though the Israelites have been expelled from 
Jerusalem, they still remain in other dries of the land of Canaan, 
and they will remain there to the end of the age. Moreover, the 

^ Cf. Ch. 36 , 
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whole land, because it is inhabited by Christians, is itself the seed 
of Abraham. 


22 Of Abraham’s victory over the enemies of Sodom, 
when he rescued Lot from captivity and was blessed 
by the priest Melchizedek 

Having received this promise, Abraham journeyed on and dwelt in 
another place in the same land, near the oak of Mamre which was 
in Hebron,'^ Then came the war of the five kings against four, when 
the enemy attacked the men of Sodom. Sodom was overcome, and 
Lot was led away captive; but Abraham restored him to liberty, 
bringing with him to the battle 318 of his trained servants, born in 
his own house, and winning a victory for the kings of Sodom. He 
did not, however, wish to bear away any of the spoils when the king 
on whose behalf he had won the victory offered them.™ But he 
received at that time an ample blessing from Mechizedek, who was 
the priest of the most high God, and of whom many great things 
are written in the epistle to the Hebrews^' which most say is the 
work of the apostle Paul, though some deny Here, indeed, is 
the first appearance of that sacrifice which is now offered to God 
by Christians all over the world, in which is fulfilled what was long 
afterwards said in prophecy to Christ, Who was yet to come in the 
flesh: ‘Thou art a priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek"™ - 
not, that is, ‘after the order of Aaron’; for his order was to be 
abolished when the things prefigured by these shadows came into 
the light of day. 
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23 Of the Lord’s word to Abraham, by which He 
promised that Abraham’s posterity should be 
multiplied according to the multitude of the stars; 
believing in which Abraham was justified even before 

his circumcision 

The word of the Lord then came to Abraham in a vision, and the 
Lord promised to be his shield and his exceeding great reward/^ 
Abraham, however, anxious for his posterity, said that a certain 
Eliezer, the steward of his house, was to be his heir; and straightway 
an heir was promised him: not that household servant, but one who 
was to come forth from Abraham himself. Also, he was once again 
promised an innumerable seed, not like the sands of the earth, but 
like the stars of heaven,Here, it seems that the promise relates to 
a posterity exalted in heavenly felicity; for what is the multitude of 
the stars of heaven compared to the sands of the earth? Then again, 
however, it might be said that this comparison is similar to the 
other, in that the stars also cannot be numbered, because we must 
believe that not all of them can be seen. For the more acute the 
observer’s sight is, the more stars he sees; and it may be supposed 
that some stars are hidden from the view of even the keenest eyes, 
quite apart from those stars which are said to rise and set in another 
part of the world, far removed from us. Finally, as for those who 
boast that they have surveyed and recorded the whole number of 
the stars - Aratus, for example, and Eudoxus, and others, if there 
are any - the authority of this book holds them in contempt."'^ 

Here also occurs that statement which the apostle recalls in order 
to commend to us the grace of God; ‘Abraham believed in God, 
and it was accounted to him for righteousness.’"' The apostle men¬ 
tions this lest the circumcised should boast, and refuse to admit 
uncircumdsed peoples to the faith of Christ.'® For when these 
promises were made, when Abraham’s faith ‘was accounted to him 
for righteousness’, he had not yet been circumdsed. 


’’ Cf. Gen. i5,r. 
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24 Of the meaning of the sacrihce which Abraham 
was commanded to offer when he desired to be 
instructed in the things he believed 

In the vision^ when God spoke to Abraham, He said this to 
him also: am the Lord that brought thee out of Ur of the Chal¬ 
dees, to give thee this land to inherit it.’ Abraham then asked God 
for a sign whereby he might know that he w'ould inherit it; and 
God said to him. 

Take me an heifer of three years old, and a she goat of three 
years old, and a ram of three years old, and a turtledove, and a 
young pigeon. And he took unto him all these and divided them 
in the midst, and laid each piece one against the other; but the 
birds divided he not. And when the fowls came dowm upon the 
carcases, Abram drove them away. And when the sun was going 
down, a deep sleep fell upon Abram; and, lo, an horror of great 
darkness fell upon him. And He said unto Abram, Know of a 
surety that thy seed shall be a stranger in a land that is not 
theirs, and shall serve them; and they shall afflict them four 
hundred years; and also that nation, whom they shall serve, will 
I judge: and afterward shall they come out with great substance. 
And thou shalt go to thy fathers in peace; thou shalt be buried 
in a good old age. But in the fourth generation they shall come 
hither again: for the iniquity of the Amorites is not yet full. 
And it came to pass, that, when the sun went down, and it was 
dark, behold a smoking furnace, and a burning lamp that passed 
between those pieces. In the same day the Lord made a coven¬ 
ant with Abram, saying, Unto thy seed have 1 given this land, 
from the river of Egypt unto the great river, the river 
Euphrates: the Kenites, and the Kenizzites, and the Kadmon- 
ites, and the Hitdtes, and the Perizzites, and the Rephaims, 
and the Amorites, and the Canaanites, and the Girgashites, and 
the Jebusites,^ 

All these things were done and said in a divine vision; but to 
discuss each particular detail of it would take too long, and would 
exceed the scope of this work. We must, therefore deal only with 
what it is sufficient for us to know. It is said that Abraham believed 
in God and that this was counted to him for righteousness. After 
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this, however, he was not deficient in his faith when he said, 
‘Whereby shall I know that I shall inherit it?’ (that is, the land 
promised to him as his inheritance). For he did not say, ‘How shall 
I know?’ as if he did not yet believe. He said, ‘Whereby shall 1 
know?’ - that is, he sought some sign whereby he might know' how 
what he believed already w'ould come to pass. In the same way, 
there was no lack of faith on the part of the Virgin Mary w'hen she 
said, *How' shall this be, seeing I know' not a man?’^ She was certain 
that it w'ould come to pass, hut she asked in what way it was to 
come to pass; and when she asked this, she was told. So too in the 
case of Abraham, a sign w'as given in the form of the animals: the 
heifer, the she-goat, the ram, and the two birds, the turtledove and 
the pigeon. This was done so that he might know that the event 
concerning w hose future occurrence he already had no doubt w'ould 
come about in the manner indicated by those signs. 

Thus, the heifer may have signified the people placed under the 
yoke of the Law', and the shc-goat the same people in their future 
condition of sin, and the ram the same people again, but now' as 
ruling. It is said that those animals were three years old because the 
important eras of time are those extending from Adam to Noah, 
from Noah to Abraham, and from Abraham to David, who, after 
Saul’s rejection,''* was the first to be established on the throne of 
the Israelite kingdom by the Lord’s will. Hence it was in this third 
period, extending from Abraham to David, that the people came of 
age, as it were, and embarked upon the third stage of their life. Or 
there may be some other, more suitable interpretation of these signs. 

I do not in any way doubt, how'ever, that Abraham’s spiritual 
descendants are prefigured by the addition of the turtledove and the 
pigeon. For, when it is said, ‘the birds divided he not’, rhis is 
because carnal beings are divided among themselves, whereas spiri¬ 
tual beings are in no way divided, whether, like the turtle dove, 
they remove themselves from the busy world of human affairs, or! 
hke the pigeon, pass their lives among them. Both those birds! 
moreover, are simple and harmless, thus signifying that in the 
people of Israel, to which that land was to be given, there would be 
individual sons of the promise and heirs of the kingdom destined 
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to continue in eternal felicity. But the fowls which descended on 
the carcases when they were divided do not signify any good thing. 
Rather, they represent the spirits of the tower air, seeking their own 
special food in this division of carnal creatures. Moreover, the fact 
that Abraham sat by them signifies that even among those divisions 
of carnal creatures the truly faithful will persevere to the end. And 
the dread that assailed Abraham at sunset, and the horror of great 
darkness that fell upon him, signify that, when this world ends, 
great woe and tribulation w'ill come upon the faithful. Of this, the 
Lord says in the Gospel, ^For then shall be great tribulation, such 
as was not since the beginning, 

As to what was said to Abraham, "Know' of a surety that thy seed 
shall be a stranger in a land that is not theirs, and shall serve them; 
and they shall afflict them four hundred ycars^ this is a very clear 
prophecy concerning the people of Israel, who were to be slaves in 
Egypt. That people did not, however, spend four hundred years 
in the same condition of servitude, enduring affliction under the 
Egyptians. Rather, it was foretold that this would happen in the 
course of the next four hundred years. In the same way, it is written 
of Terah, Abraham's father, that "the days of Terah in Haran were 
two hundred and five years',not because all those years were spent 
there, but because they were completed there. So too here, the 
introduction of the statement, ‘they shall afflict them four hundred 
years’, means that they were being thus afflicted at the time when 
this period of years was completed, not that the whole of it was 
spent in such affliction. Indeed, four hundred years is given only 
as a round figure. The true period was somewhat longer, whether 
calculated from the time of those promises to Abraham, or from the 
birth of Isaac because he was the seed of Abraham for whose sake 
those predictions were made. For, as we have said above, from the 
rime when Abraham was seventy-five years old, when the first 
promise was made, down to the Exodus of Israel from Egypt, 430 
years are counted. And in recalling these things the apostle says, 
‘And this I say, that the covenant, that was confirmed before of 
God in Christ, the Law', which was four hundred and thirty years 
after, cannot disannul, that it should make the promise of none 
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effect/”"' In those days, therefore, those 430 years could be called 
four hundred, because they were not much more. This is all the 
more true if wc count from the time when God showed Abraham 
the vision and spoke to him, for a goodly portion of those years had 
by then elapsed- or from the time when Isaac was born to his father, 
now a hundred years old, twenty-five years after the first promise, 
when only 405 of those of 430 years remained, which God chose to 
call four hundred. As for the rest of God's prediction, contained in 
the words which follow, no one will doubt that it refers to the 
Israelite people. 

The Scripture then goes on, ‘When the sun went down, and it 
was dark, behold a smoking furnace, and a burning lamp that passed 
between those pieces'; and this signifies that, at the end, the carnal 
are to he judged by fire. For the affliction of the City of God which 
is to be anticipated in time to come, under Antichrist - such an 
affliction as has never been seen before - is signified by Abraham's 
‘horror of great darkness’ just as the sun was going down: that is, 
when the end of the world is drawing nigh, In the same Avay, this 
fire which appeared when the sun went down - that is, at the very 
end - signifies the day of judgment, when the carnal men who are 
to be saved by fire will be separated from those who are condemned 
to punishment in the fire."^^ 

Then oimes the covenant made with Abraham; and this clearly 
refers to the land of Canaan, naming eleven rivers there, from the 
river of Egypt to the great river Euphrates. This does not, however, 
mean from the great river of Egypt which is called the Nile, but 
from the small river which divides Egypt from Palestine, where the 
city of Rhinocomra is located. 


25 Of Hagatj Sarah^s handmaid, whom Sarah herself 
chose to be Abraham’s concubine 

Then follows the time when Abraham's sons were bom to him, the 
one by the handmaid Hagar, and the other by Sarah the free 
woman; and I have already spoken of these in the previous book.®^ 

^ OaJ. j,i7, 
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Having regard to the circumstances, however, Abraham is in no 
way to be reproached with wrongdoing for having taken this c{jncu- 
bine,^^ For he used her for the purpose of producing offspring, and 
not in order to gratify his lust: not to insult his wife, but rather to 
obey her. For, given that she could have no children by nature, she 
believed that it would be a solace to her own barrenness if she made 
her handmaid’s fruitful womb her own, by her own choice. Thus, 
as a woman, she made use of that right of which the apostle speaks: 
‘And likewise also the husband hath not power of his own body, 
but the and she did this in order to produce a child from 

another because she could not do so from herself There is no 
lascivious desire here, and no element of guilty shame. The hand¬ 
maid is handed over to the husband by the wife for the sake of 
offspring, and she is received by the husband for the sake of off¬ 
spring. The aim of both husband and handmaid is not guilty pleas¬ 
ure but natural fruit. But when the handmaid was with child, she 
despised her barren mistress, and Sarah, with womanly jealousy, 
blamed her husband. Even then, however, Abraham showed that he 
had been no servile lover, but a free begetter: that he had regarded 
his wife^s virtue even while with Hagar, having sought not his own 
pleasure, but the fulfilment of Sarah’s wish. He had not asked for 
Hagar, but had taken her; he had come to her, but without cleaving 
to her; he had given her his seed, but he had not loved her. For he 
said, ‘Behold, thy maid is in thy hand; do to her as it pleaseth 
thee.’®’^ O, what an excellent man he was, in his use of women! For 
he treated his wife with restraint, her handmaid with regard, and 
no one immoderately. 


26 Of God’s declaration to Abraham, whereby He 
promised him a son in his old age by the barren 
Sarah, and established him as the father of nations, 
and sealed His promise by the sacrament of 

circumcision 

After this, Ishmael was born of Hagar; and Abraham might have 
supposed that in Ishmael was fulhlled that promise made to him 

CfAJv. Fausi- Matt,, 2j,io, 
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when he had proposed to adopt the steward of his house, and God 
said, This shall not be thine heir; but he that shall tome forth out 
of thine own bowels shall be thine heir.’^ Therefore, lest tt should 
be thought that this promise had been fulfilled in the handmaid^s 
son, 


when Abram was ninety years old and nine, the Lord appeared 
to Abram, and said unto him, I am the Almighty God; w'alk 
before me, and be thou perfect. And I will make my covenant 
between me and thee, and will multiply thee exceedingly. And 
Abram fell on his face: and God talked with him, saying, As 
for me, behold, my covenant is with thee, and thou shalt be a 
father of many nations. Neither shall thy name any more be 
called Abram, but thy name shall be Abraham; for a father of 
many nations have 1 made thee. And I will make thee exceeding 
fruitful, and I will make nations of thee, and kings shall come 
out of thee. And I will establish my covenant between me and 
thee and thy seed after thee in their generations for an everlast¬ 
ing covenant, to be a God unto thee, and to thy seed after thee. 
And I will give unto thee, and to thy seed after thee, the land 
wherein thou art a stranger, all the land of Canaan, for an ever¬ 
lasting possession; and I will be their God. And God said unto 
Abraham, Thou shalt keep my covenant therefore, thou, and 
thy seed after thee in their generations. This is my covenant, 
which ye shall keep, between me and you and thy seed after 
thee; Every man child among you shall be circumcised. And ye 
shall circumcise the flesh of your foreskin; and it shall be a 
token of the covenant betwixt me and you. And he that is eight 
days old shall be circumcised among you, every man child in 
your generations, he that is born in the house, or bought with 
money of any stranger, which is not of thy seed. He that is 
born in thy house, and he that is bought with thy money, must 
needs be circumcised: and my covenant shall be in your flesh 
for an everlasting covenant. And the unciicumdsed man child 
whose flesh of his foreskin is not circumcised, that soul shall 
be cut off from his people; he hath broken my covenant. And 
God said unto Abraham, as for Sarai thy wbfe, thou shalt not 
call her name Sarai, but Sarah shall her name be. And 1 will 
bless her, and give thee a son also of her: yea, I will bless her, 
and she shall be a mother of nations; kings of people shall be 
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of her* Then Abraham fell upon his face, and laughed, and said 
in bis heart, Shall a child be bom unto him that is an hundred 
years old? And shall Sarah, that is ninety years old, bear? And 
Abraham said unto God, O that Ishmael might live before theel 
And God said, Sarah thy wife shall bear thee a son indeed; and 
thou shait call his name Isaac: and 1 will establish my covenant 
with him for an everlasting covenant, and with his seed after 
him. And as for Ishmael, I have heard thee: behold, 1 have 
blessed him, and will make him fruitful, and wilJ multiply him 
exceedingly; twelve princes shall he beget, and ! will make him 
a great nation. But my covenant will I establish with Isaac, 
which Sarah shall bear unto thee at this set time in the next 
year. 

Here are clearer promises concerning the calling of the nations 
in Isaac, that is, in the son of the promise, in whom is signified 
grace, not nature, because he is promised as the son of an old man 
and a barren old woman. For though God operates in the natural 
process of procreation also, Ilis grace is more plainly displayed in 
a case where the w'orking of God is evident because nature is viti¬ 
ated and failing. And since this was to happen not by generation, 
but by regeneration, that is why circumcision was commanded at 
this time, when a son was promised from Sarah. Also, by the fact 
that God commands the circumcision not only of all the sons, but 
of the house-born slaves and the purchased slaves also, it is attested 
that this grace pertains to all men. For what does circumcision sig¬ 
nify but the renewal of nature by the sloughing off of old age? And 
what docs the eighth day symbolise but Christ, who rose again after 
the completion of seven days, that is, after the Sabbath? The names 
of the parents are also changed: newness resounds throughout the 
story; and the new covenant is presented, in a veiled manner, in the 
old. For what is that which we call the Old Testament but a hidden 
form of the New? And what is that which we call the New Testa¬ 
ment but the revelation of the Old?^^ Abraham's laughter is the 
exultation of gratitude, not the derision of one who doubts. And 
the W'ords which he spoke in his heart, ‘Shall a child be born unto 
him that is an hundred years old? And shall Sarah, that is ninety 
years old, bear?' - these are words not of doubt, but of wonder. 

Gen. i7,iff. 
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But when tt is said, ^And I will give unto thee, and to thy seed 
alter thee, the land wherein thou art a stranger, all the land of 
Canaan, for an everlasting possession’, someone may be troubled by 
this: by the question of how it may be taken as being fulfilled, or 
whether its fulfilment is still to be awaited, since no earthly pos¬ 
session whatsoever can be ^everlasting’ for any nation. Let him 
know, then, that our translators use ‘everlasting’ to mean what the 
Greeks call aionios^ which is derived from their word for ‘age’, aion 
being the Greek equivalent of the Latin word saeculum. But the 
i.atin translators have not ventured to render it as ‘secular’ for fear 
of conveying a very different meaning. Indeed, many things are 
called ‘secular’ which occur in this w^orld but which pass away even 
in a brief time; but when something is called atonios^ this means 
either that it has no end or that it will endure to the end of this 


27 Of the man child whose soul is to be cut off if he 
has not been circumcised on the eighth day, because 
he has broken the covenant of God 

Again, someone may be troubled by the question of how we are to 
understand the statement here that ‘the uncircumcised man child 
whose flesh of his foreskin is not circumcised, that soul shall be cut 
off from his people; he hath broken my covenant’.^ For this is in 
no way the fault of the infant whose soul is said to be about to 
perish. It is not he who has broken God’s covenant, but his elders, 
who have not taken care to circumcise him: unless, that is, even 
infants have done so, not in their own lives, but in the origin which 
they share with all mankind, since all have broken God’s covenant 
in that one man in whom all have sinned.Many covenants, indeed, 
are called God’s covenants, apart from the two chief ones, the old 
and the new, which all may learn by reading them, And the first 
covenant, made with the first man, is undoubtedly this: ‘In the day 
that thou eitest thereof, thou shalt die the death;^ Hence what is 
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written in the book called ‘Ecclesiasticus': ‘All flesh waxeth old as 
a garment, and it is a covenant from the beginning that all sinners 
shall die the death/^^ Now, seeing that a more explicit Law was 
given later, and the apostle says, ‘Where no law is, there is no 
transgressionV” how can that psalm be true, wherein we read i 
have accounted all the sinners of the earth transgressors’,^ unless 
all those w'ho are held bound by any sin are transgressors of some 
law? 

If, therefore, as the true faith holds, even infants are born sinners, 
not by their own act but because of their origin {and this is why we 
confess the necessity for them of the grace of remission of sins), 
then, by the fact that they are sinners, they are also recognised as 
transgressors of the law which was given in Paradise. And so both 
passages of Scripture are true: ‘I have accounted all the sinners of 
the earth transgressors’, and ‘Where no law is, there is no trans¬ 
gression.’ Thus circumcision was instituted as a sign of rebirth 
because, thanks to the original sin by which God’s covenant was 
first broken, birth itself brings a not-undeserved ruin upon the 
infant, unless rebirth redeems him. Therefore, those divine words 
must be understood as if they said, ‘He who has not been reborn, 
that soul shall be cut off from bis people’, because he broke God’s 
covenant when, in Adam, he himself also sinned, together with all 
others. For if the passage had said, ‘because he hath broken this 
covenant of mine’, we should be compelled to understand it as 
referring only to circumcision. Since, however, it does not expressly 
say what sort of covenant the infant has broken, we are free to 
understand it as referring to a kind of covenant whose infringement 
could be attributed to an infant. 

Rut, then again, someone may contend that the passage does 
indeed refer only to circumcision, and that the infant has broken 
God’s covenant by not being circumcised. In this case, however, let 
him find some way of stating his argument such that it could with¬ 
out absurdity be understood to mean that the child has broken the 
covenant because it has been broken in him, but not by him. For, 
surely, we must insist that it would be unjust for the soul of an 
infant to perish merely because he was unctrcumcised through no 
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fault of his own, rather than because he was under the bondage of 
original sin. 


28 Of the change of names of Abraham and Sarah, 
who, though they could not beget offspring because 
of the barrenness of one and the old age of both, 
were granted the boon of fruitfulness 

God’s promise to Abraham, then, so great and so clear, was con¬ 
veyed to Abraham in the following most evident terms; ‘I have 
made thee the father of many nations, and I will multiply thee 
exceedingly, and mate nations of thee, and kings shall come out of 
thee. And I will give thee a son by Sarah, and I will bless him, and 
he will become nations, and kings of nations wilt come out of 
him.”®^ And this is a promise which* we now see to be fulfilled in 
Christ. Thereafter the couple are no longer called Abram and Sarai 
in the Scriptures, as formerly, but Abraham and Sarah, as we have 
called them from the beginning, since this is what they are now 
called by everyone. The reason why Abraham’s name was changed 
is given when the Scripture says, ^A father of many nations have I 
made thee.’ This, therefore, must be taken to be the meaning of 
Abraham, whereas Abram, which he was called formerly, is trans¬ 
lated as ‘exalted father’. No explanation is offered of Sarah’s change 
of name; but those scholars who have written on the translation of 
the Hebrew names contained in the sacred writings say that Sarai 
means ‘my princess’ whereas Sarah means ‘strength’. Hence what 
is written in the Epistle to the Hebrews, ‘Through faith also Sarah 
herself received strength to conceive seed.’^“^ 

For, as Scripture attests, both of them were old. Sarah was not 
only barren, but her monthly flow had ceased, so that she could not 
have borne a child even if she had not been barren. Moreover, even 
a somewhat older woman can bear a child to a young man for as 
long as her usual womanly flow continues, but not to an old man; 
while an older man can still beget a child, but only by a young 
woman. Abraham was able to do this by Ketnrah, after the death 
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of Sarah, because he found in her the vigour of youth. This, there¬ 
fore, is what the apostle commends as miraculous; and he says that 
Abraham’s body was ‘now dead’’*^^ only because, by then, at his age, 
Abraham was no longer capable of begetting a child by every woman 
who still had some final period of childbearing time remaining. For 
we must understand that his body was ‘dead’ only in one specific 
sense, and not in every way. For if it was dead in al! respects it 
would not be the living body of an old man, but the corpse of a 
dead one. The question of how Abraham was able to beget children 
by ICeturah is often resolved by saying that the gift of procreation 
which he had received from the Lord remained even after the death 
of his wife* Nevertheless, the answer to this question which we have 
adopted here seems to me preferable, for though an old man of a 
hundred certainly cannot beget a child by any woman in our own 
times, this was not true in those days, when men were still living 
for so long that the passage of a hundred years did not bring a man 
to the decrepitude of old age. 

29 Of the three men or angels in whom it is said 
that the Lord appeared to Abraham at the Oak of 

Mamre 

God again appeared to Abraham at the Oak of Mamre in the form 
of three men; and it is not to be doubted that these were angels. 
Some, however, suppose that one of them was Christ our Ixird, 
asserting that He became visible on this occasion even before He 
clothed Himself in flesh. And it is indeed possible for the divine 
and invisible Power, the nature of which is incorporeal and immut¬ 
able, to appear to mortal sight without any change in itself: to do 
so not in its own being, but by means of something subordinate to 
itself; and what is not subordinate to it? But those who say that one 
of those three was Christ do so because Abraham, seeing three men, 
addressed one of them as ‘Lord’ (for it is written "And, lo, three 
men stood by him: and when he saw them, he ran to meet them 
from the tent door, and bowed himself tow ard the ground, and said. 
My Lord, if now I have found favour in thy sight’, and so on).''^’^ 

Rom. 4 ,t^;CXHeb. 11,12. 
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Why, however, do they not notice that, while Abraham was still 
speaking to one of them, calling him ^Lord’ and interceding w'ith 
him not to destroy the righteous along with the wicked in Sodom, 
the other two had gotve to destroy Sodom, and that, when Lot 
received these two, he also called each of them 'Lord’ when he 
spoke to them? For he first spoke to them in the plural, and said, 
'Behold, now, my lords, turn in, I pray you, into your servant’s 
houseV*^ and so too in the remainder of what is said in this passage. 
Later, however, we read as follows: 

And while he lingered, the men laid hold upon his hand, and 
upon the hand of his wife, and upon the hand of his two 
daughters; the Lord being merciful unto him: and they brought 
him forth, and set him without the city. And it came to pass, 
when they had brought them forth abroad, that they said, 
Escape for thy life; look not behind thee, neither stay thou in 
all the plain; escape to the mountain, lest thou be consumed. 
And Lot said unto them, Oh, not so, my Lord. Behold now, 
thy servant hath found grace in thy sight, 

and so on. Then, after these words, the Lord speaks in the singular 
in His reply, although he was in two angels, saying, 'Behold, 1 have 
marvelled at thy faceV"* and so on. Hence, it is much more credible 
that Abraham recognised the Lord in the persons of the three men, 
as also did Lot in two of them. For they spoke to Him in the 
singular even when they thought the three angels to be merely men 
and their only reason for taking them in was to minister to their 
wants as if they were mortals in need of refreshment. Clearly, there 
was something remarkable about them, so that, even though they 
seemed to be men, those who offered them hospitality could not 
doubt that the Lord was in them, as He is wont to be in the pro¬ 
phets. And it is for this reason that Abraham and Lot sometimes 
addressed them in the plural and sometimes, when speaking to the 
Lord in them, in the singular. That they were angels is attested by 
Scripture not only in the Book of Genesis, where these events are 
recounted, but also in the Epistle to the Hebrews, where, in praise 
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of hospitality, the apostle says, ‘For thereby some have entertained 
angels unawares. 

By these three men, therefore, the divine promise was once more 
given to Abraham that he would have a son, Isaac, of Sarah; and it 
was given yet again when the Lord said, ‘Abraham shall surely 
become a great and mighty nation, and all the nations of the earth 
shall be blessed in him/*“® Here, then, were tw'o promises, at once 
very brief and very full: the promise of the race of Israel according 
to the flesh, and of all nations according to faith, 

30 Of the deliverance of Lot from Sodom and the 
destruction of that place by fire from heaven; and of 
Abimelech, whose lust could not harm Sarah's 

chastity 

After this promise, when Lot had escaped from Sodom, there came 
down from heaven a torrent of fire, and the whole region of that 
ungodly city was turned to ashes. For it was a place where sexual 
intercourse between males had become so commonplace that it 
received the licence usually extended by the law to other practices. 
But these events were also a sample of the divine judgment to come. 
For why were those who were being delivered by the angels forbid¬ 
den to look back, if not as a warning to us that, if wc hope to evade 
the final judgment, we must not return in thought to the old life, 
which is shed when a man is reborn by grace? Again, Lot’s wife 
remained, turned to salt, in the place where she had looked hack, 
and thereby supplied the faithful with a seasoning of wisdom, as it 
were, so that they might beware of her example.’*^ 

After this, in Gerar, while with Abimelech, the king of that city, 
Abraham employed the same subterfuge in relation to his wife as 
he had in Egypt; and, once more, she was restored to him 
untouched. There, indeed, when the king scolded him because he 
had remained silent as to the fact that she was his wife, and had 
called her his sister, Abraham revealed his fears, and added, ‘And 
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yet indeed she b my sister; she is the daughter of my father, but 
not the daughter of my mother.’”'* For she was Abraham’s sister by 
his father, through whom she was his kinswoman. Moreover, her 
beauty was such that she could be desired even in old age. 


31 Of the birth of Isaac^ according to the promise, 
whose name was given to him because of the 
laughter of his parents 

After this, a son was born to Abraham by Sarah, according to God’s 
promise; and he gave him the name Isaac, w'hich means ‘laughter’. 
For when this son was promised to him, his father laughed with 
astonished joy;'” and when the promise W'as given again by the 
three men, his mother too had laughed, though with doubt as well 
as joy. However, when the angel rebuked her because her laughter, 
though it showed joy, did nor show complete faith, she was after¬ 
wards made firm in her faith by that same angel. This, therefore, is 
how the boy received his name. And, indeed, when Isaac was born 
and given that name, Sarah showed that her laughter had been the 
laughter not of scornful mockery, but of joyful celebration, for she 
said, 'God hath made me to laugh, so that all that hear will laugh 
with me.”” A very short time thereafter, however, the handmaid 
was cast out of the house with her son; and, according to the apostle, 
this signifies the two covenants, the old and the new, where Sarah 
stands for 'the Jerusalem which is above’, that is, the City of God.’” 

32 Of the obedience and faith of Abraham, tested by 
the offering up of his son as a sacrifice; and of the 

death of Sarah 

Among other things which it would take to Jong to recount in detail, 
Abraham was tempted with regard to the sacrifice of his most 
beloved son Isaac so that his pious obedience might be put to the 
proof, and be displayed not to God’s knowledge, but to the world. 
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It is not true that every temptation is to be regretted; for that which 
enables the individual to prove himself is a matter for congratu¬ 
lation. Moreover, there is often no other way for the human soul to 
know itself than by trying its strength in answering not in word, 
but in deed, the questions posed by the experience of temptation. 
For then, if it acknowledges the favour of God, it is itself godly 
and established in the firmness of grace, not puffed up with idle 
boasting, 

Abraham certainly did not ever believe that God takes delight in 
human victims; but he knew that when the thunder of a divine 
command is heard, we must obey without question. Moreover, 
Abraham is to be praised because he immediately believed that his 
son would rise again when he had been sacrificed. For when he had 
not wished to fulfil his wife's desire that the handmaid and her son 
should be expelled from the house, God had said to him, In Isaac 
shall thy seed be called.’ Certainly, in the following verse it is said, 
‘And also of the son of the bondwoman I will make a nation, because 
he is thy seed.'*^* How, therefore, are we to take the statement, ‘In 
Isaac shall thy seed be called’ when God also called Ishmael Abra¬ 
ham’s seed? Expounding this, the apostle says: ‘In Isaac shall thy 
seed be called. That is, They which are the children of the flesh, 
these are not the children of God: but the children of the promise 
are counted for the seed.’^'^ Thus, the children of the promise are 
called in Isaac to be the seed of Abraham: that is, they are called by 
grace and gathered together in Christ. The pious father therefore 
clung faithfully to this promise, and, since it was to be fulfilled 
through one whom God had ordered to be slain, he did not doubt 
that a son who could be granted to him when he was without hope 
of one could also be restored to him after he had been sacrificed. 

This understanding is also found in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
where it is expounded thus: ‘By faith Abraham, when he was tried, 
oflfered up Isaac: and he that had received the promises offered up 
his only begotten son, of whom it was said, That in Isaac shall thy 
seed be called: accounting that God was able to raise him up, even 
from the dead.’ The apostle then adds, ‘From whence also he 
received him in a figure.’^^" But a figure of w'hom, if not of Him of 
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Whom the apostle says, ‘He spared not His own Son, but delivered 
him up for us This is why, just as the Lord carried His cross, 
so Isaac himself bore to the place of sacrifice the wood on which he 
was to be laid. Moreover, when the father had been forbidden to 
strike his son after all, because it was not fitting that Isaac should 
be slain, who was the ram whose immolation completed the sacrifice 
when its blood was shed as a sign? Indeed, when Abraham saw it, 
it was caught in a thicket by its horns. Who, therefore, was pre¬ 
figured by it but Jesus, crowned with Jewish thorns before He was 
sacrificed?"^ 

But let us now hear the divine words spoken by the angel. For 
the Scripture says: 

And Abraham stretched forth his hand, and took the knife to 
shy his son. And the angel of the Lord called unto him out of 
heaven, and said, Abraham, Abraham: and he said. Here am I. 
And he said, Lay not thine hand upon the lad, neither do thou 
anything unto him: for now I know that thou fearest God, 
seeing thou hast not withheld thy son, thine only son from 
me. 

‘Now I know' means ‘Now 1 have made it known"; for it is not true 
that God did not know before. Then, when the ram had been sacri* 
ficed in place of his son Isaac, we read that ‘Abraham called the 
name of that place, The Lord Saw: as it is said to this day, The 
Lord appeared on the mountain.Just as ‘Now I know’ meant 
‘Now I have made it known’, so here ‘The Lord Saw’ means ‘The 
Lord appeared’, that is, made Himself visible. 

And the angel of the Lord called unto Abraham out of heaven 
the second time, and said: By myself have I sworn, saith the 
Lord, for because thou hast done this thing, and hast not with¬ 
held thy son, thine only son: that in blessing 1 will bless thee, 
and in multiplying Z will multiply thy seed as the stars of the 
heaven, and as the sand which is upon the sea shore; and thy 
seed shall possess the gate of his enemies; and in thy seed shall 

all the nations of the eanh be blessed; because thou hast obeyed 
my voice, 
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In this way, after the whole burnt offering, in which Christ was 
signified, the calling of the nations in the seed of Abraham was 
confirmed by God’s oath. For He had often given His promise, but 
never before had He taken an oath* But what is the oath of the true 
and truthful God but the confirmation of His promise, and a kind 
of rebuke to unbelievers? 

After these things, Sarah died, when she was 127 years old and 
her husband was 137* He was ten years older than she, as he himself 
said when he was promised a son by her; for he said ‘Shall a child 
be bom unto him that is an hundred years old? And shall Sarah, 
that is ninety years old, bear?”^ Abraham then bought a field, in 
which he buried his wife. According to Stephen's account,it was 
then that Abraham became established in that land, since he now 
began to be a landowner there; that is, after the death of his father, 
who is reckoned to have died two years previously, 

33 Of Rebekah, the granddaughter of Nahor, whom 

Isaac took as his wife 

Then, when Isaac was forty years old - that is, when his father was 
140, and three years after the death of his mother - he married 
Rebekih, the granddaughter of his uncle Nahor. But when the ser¬ 
vant was sent by Isaac’s father into Mesopotamia to fetch her, Abra¬ 
ham said to him, Tut, 1 pray thee, thy hand under my thigh; and 
I will make thee swear by the Lord, the God of heaven, and the 
God of the earth, that thou shalt not take a wife unto my son of 
the daughters of the Canaanites.’’^* And what else does this show if 
not that the Lord, the God of heaven and the God of the earth, 
was presently to come in the flesh which was derived from that 
thigh? Are these any small signs of the foretelling of the truth which 
we now see fulfilled in Christ? 

34 How we are to understand the fact that, after the 
death of Sarah, Abraham took Keturah as his wife 

But what did Abraham mean by taking Keturah as his wife 
after Sarah’s death? God forbid that we should suspect him of 

Gen. 17,17. 
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incontinence^ especially in view of his age and the holiness of his 
faith. Was he, then, still seeking to procreate children, even though 
God had already given him, as His most solemn pledge, the promise 
that the increase of Isaac’s children would be like the stars of heaven 
and the sands of the earth? If, however, as the apostle teaches, 
Hagar and Ishmael signify the carnal people of the old covenant, 
why should not Keturah and her sons signify the carnal people who 
believe themselves to belong to the new covenant? For both Hagar 
and ICeturah are called concubines of Abraham as well as wives, 
whereas Sarah is never spoken of as a concubine. For when Hagar 
was given to Abraham, it is written, ‘And Sarai Abram’s wife took 
Hagar her maid the Egyptian, after Abram had dwelt ten years in 
the land of Canaan, and gave her to her husband Abram to be his 
wife.’^^* Again, of Keturah, whom Abraham took after the death of 
Sarah, we read; ‘Then again Abraham took a wife, and her name 
was Keturah.’ Behold: both of them are called wives; but they are 
both also found to have been concubines, for the Scripture goes on 
to say, ‘And Abraham gave all that he had unto Isaac; but unto the 
sons of the concubines, which Abraham had, Abraham gave gifts, 
and sent them away from Isaac his son, while he yet lived, eastward, 
into the east country.’^^^ 

The sons of the concubines, therefore, are not without gifts; but 
they do not come into the promised kingdom - neither the heretics 
nor the carnal Jews - because there is no heir save Isaac, and ‘they 
which are the children of the flesh, these are not the children of 
God: but the children of the promise are counted for the seed’, of 
whom the Scripture says, Tn Isaac shall thy seed be called.’^^ For 
I cannot see why Keturah, whom Abraham married after his wife’s 
death, should be called a concubine, other than for the sake of this 
hidden meaning. But anyone who does not wish to take the passage 
in this sense must not condemn Abraham. For it may be that this 
story was provided in order to refute those heretics who would in 
time to come oppose second marriages.For does not the example 
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of the father of many nations himself demonstrate that a second 
marriage after the death of a wife is not a sin? 

And Abraham died when he was 175 years old. Thus he left 
behind him his son Isaac^ now seventy-five, whom he had begotten 
when he was a hundred years old. 

35 Of the divine prophecy concerning Rebekah’s 
twins while they were still in their mother’s womb 

We must now' examine the temporal progress of the City of God 
through the posterity of Abraham. In the period between the first 
year of IsaaCs life and his sixtieth year, in which his sons were 
born, a memorable event occurred. For when he asked God that his 
wife, who was barren, might bear a child, God granted his request, 
and she conceived, and the twins struggled together even while they 
were yet in her womb. Anxious at this disturbance, she went to 
inquire of the Lord, and she received this reply: ‘I'wo nations are 
in thy womb, and two manner of people shall be separated from 
ihy belly; and the one people shall be stronger than the other 
people; and the elder shall serve the younger."”” The apostle Paul 
wishes this to be understood as a great proof of the grace of God.”' 
For when they were not yet born, and had not yet done any good 
works or bad, and when neither of them had committed any per¬ 
sonal sin, and both were beyond doubt equal in respect of original 
sin, the younger was chosen without regard to merit, and the elder 
rejected. 

But the plan of the work which I have undertaken does not 
permit me to speak of these things now; and I have in any case 
discussed them in many other places,”^ But as for the statement, 
'The elder shall serve the younger’, almost no one of our persuasion 
has understood this to mean anything other than that the older 
people, the Jews, is to serve the younger people, the Christians. 
This prophecy might seem, indeed, to have been fulfilled in the 
nation of the Idumaeans, which was descended from the eider son, 
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who had two names (for he was called both Esau and Edorn:^^^ 
hence ‘Idvimaeans’). For the Idumaeans were later to be overcome 
by the people descended from younger son^ that is^ by the Israelites, 
and made subject to them. It is, however, more fitting to believe 
that some greater prophetic meaning is intended by the statement. 
The elder shall serve the younger,’ And what is this meaning if 
not that which is now evidently being fulfilled in the Jews and the 
Christians?’^^ 

36 Of the oracle and blessing which Isaac, beloved 
because of his father’s merits, received exactly as his 

father had 

Isaac also received an oracle of the same kind as his father had 
received on several occasions. Of this oracle, it is written: 

And there was a famine in the land, beside the first famine that 
was in the days of Abraham. And Isaac went unto Abimelech 
king of the Philistines unto Gerar. And the Lard appeared unto 
him and said, Go not down into Egypt; dwell in the land which 
I shall tell thee of: sojourn in this land, and I will be with thee, 
and will bless thee; for unto thee, and unto thy seed, I will give 
all these countries, and I will perform the oath which I sware 
unto Abraham thy father; and I will make thy seed to multiply 
as the stars of heaven, and will give unto thy seed all these 
countries; and in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed; because that Abraham obeyed my voice, and kept my 
charge, my commandments, my statutes, and my laws.^^^ 

This patriarch had no other wife, nor any concubine; he was 
content to have as his posterity the two twins procreated in one act 
of intercourse. (When he dwelt among strangers, Isaac too feared 
that peril might arise because of the beauty of his wife, and he did 
what his father had done: he said that Rebekah was his sister, and 
remained silent as to the fact that she was his wife. She was, indeed, 
his kinswoman by blood on both his father’s side and his mother^! 
But she, too, remained unmolested by strangers when it became 
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known that she was his wife.) Wc should not, however, esteem Isaac 
more highly than his father merely because he knew no woman 
other than his one wife. For it is beyond doubt that the merits of 
his father’s faith and obedience were greater than his own, inasmuch 
as God says that it is for Abraham’s sake that He will do to Isaac 
that good which He did him. ^In thy seed shall all the nations of 
the earth be blessed’. He says, ‘because that Abraham obeyed my 
voice, and kept my charge, my commandments, my statutes, and 
my laws’. Again, He says in another oracle, ‘I am the God of Abra¬ 
ham thy father: fear not, for I am with thee, and will bless thee, 
and multiply thy seed for my servant Abraham’s sake.’'^^ 

Let us, then, understand that Abraham did indeed behave 
chastely, even though he is believed to have acted out of lust by 
impure men who seek a justification for their own wickedness in 
the Holy Scriptures. Also, let us learn from this not to compare 
men’s worth by their single good deeds, but to consider all their 
qualities together. For it may be that one man has some quality in 
his life and morals in which he surpasses another, and which far 
outweighs some other quality in which he, in turn, is surpassed 
by that other. According to this wholesome and true principle of 
judgment, even though continence is to be preferred to marriage, a 
married man who has faith is nonetheless better than the continent 
man who is faithless. Indeed, the faithless man is not merely less 
praiseworthy, but especially worthy of execration. I.et us assume 
that both are good men: even so the married man who is wholly 
faithful and obedient is better than the continent man of less faith 
and less obedience; whereas, if other things were equal, who would 
doubt that that the continent man is to be preferred to the married 
one? 


37 Of those things which are mystically prefigured in 

Esau and Jacob 

So Isaac’s two sons, Esau and Jacob, grew up together. The primacy 
of the elder was transferred to the younger by a pact and agreement 
between them, because of the elder son’s immoderate longing for 
the dish of lentils which the younger had prepared for his meal; 
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and, having taken his oath, he sold his birthright to his brother for 
this price.l.et us learn from this, therefore, that it is nor the 
kind of food that we eat which brings disgrace upon us, but our 
unrestrained greed for it. Isaac was old, and his eyes had grown dim 
with age, He wished to bless his older son and, without knowing it, 
he blessed his younger son instead of the elder brother, who was a 
hairy man; for the younger son placed his father’s hands upon him, 
with the skins of the kids fastened to himself, as if bearing the sins 
of another. But, lest we should suppose this device of Jacob's to 
have been a fraudulent deception, and so fail to comprehend the 
great truth which it symbolises, the Scripture first says: ‘Esau was 
a cunning hunter, a man of the field; and Jacob was a plain man, 
dwelling in tents.Some of our translators have rendered ‘plain’ 
here as Without guile'; but whether the Greek w'ord aplastos means 
‘without deceit' or ‘plain’ or - better - ‘without pretence’, what 
deceit is there Is in the obtaining of a blessing by a man ‘without 
deceit’?”^ What deceit is there in a plain man? What pretence is 
there in a man who tells no lies, unless there is here a profound and 
mysterious truth? And what was the nature of the blessing itself? 
Isaac says: 

See, the smell of my son is as the smell of a field which the 
Lord hath blessed: therefore God give thee of the dew- of 
heaven, and the fatness of the earth, and an abundance of com 
and wine: let the nations serve thee, and princes bow down to 
thee: be lord over thy brethren, and Jet thy father’s sons bow 
down to thee: cursed be every one that curseth thee, and 
blessed be he that blesseth theeJ^ 

In the blessing of Jacob, therefore, is foreshadowed the procla- 
Ttiaiion of Christ to all the nations which is now’ being accomplished 
and performed, 

Isaac is the Law and the Prophets; and Christ is blessed by the 
Law and the Prophets, even by the mouths of the Jews, as by one 
who knows not what he does because the Law and the Prophets are 
themselves not understood. The world is filled like a field with the 
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fragrance of the name of Christ. His is the blessing of the dew of 
heaven, that is, of the showers of divine words; and of the fatness 
nf the earth, that is, of the gathering of the peoples. His is the 
abundance f}f corn and wine, that is, the multitude which the corn 
and wine have gathered together in the sacrament of His body and 
blood. It is Christ Whom the nations serve, and to Whom princes 
bow down. He is Lord over His brethren, since His people have 
dominion over the Jews. It is He to Whom the sons of His Father 
bow down, that is, the sons of Abraham according to faith; for He 
Himself is also a son of Abraham according to the flesh. He who 
has cursed Him is cursed; he who has blessed Him is blessed. Our 
Christ, 1 say, is blessed, that is. He is truly spoken of, even by the 
mouths of the Jews, who still recite the Law^ and the Prophets even 
though they err, and even though, in their error, they suppose that 
another, to whom they look forward, is blessed. 

Behold: when his elder son asks for the promised blessing, Isaac 
IS appalled to learn that he has blessed another in his stead. He is 
amazed, and wishes to know who this other is; yet he does not 
complain that he has been deceived. On the contrary: the great 
mystery is revealed to him at once, in his heart, and he foregoes 
indignation and confirms his blessing. He says: *Who, therefore, is 
he that hath taken venison, and brought it me, and I have eaten of 
all before thou earnest, and have blessed him? Yea, and he shall be 
blessed.”'^' Who would not expect the curse of an angry man here, 
it these things had taken place according to earthly standards rather 
than by inspiration from on high? Oh, these were real events, but 
they were prophetic also: earthly, but heavenly too; human, but 
divine! And if we were to investigate all their aspects, so fruitful of 
great mystery, we should fill many volumes. But it is necessary to 
set a reasonable limit to the scope of this work; and this compels us 
to hasten on to other things. 
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38 Of the sending of Jacob into Mesopotamia to take 
a wife; and of the vision that he saw in a dream on 
his journey; and of his four women^ even though he 

had sought only one wife 

Jacob was sent by his parents into Mesopotamia, to bring back a 
wife thence. His father dispatched him with these words; 

Thoj shalt not take a wife of the daughters of Canaan. Arise, 
go to Padan-aram, to the house of Bethuel thy mother^s father; 
and take thee a wife from thence of the daughters of Laban thy 
mother’s brother* And may God Almighty bless thee, and make 
thee fruitful, and multiply thee; and thou shalt become a multi¬ 
tude of people. And may God give thee the blessing of Abra¬ 
ham, to thee, and to thy seed with thee; that thou mayest 
inherit the land wherein thou art a stranger, which God gave 
to Abraham. 

Here, we now understand that Jacob’s seed is to be set apart from 
the other seed of Isaac which is derived through Esau. For when it 
was said, In Isaac shall thy seed be called’,^^^ this clearly referred 
to the seed belonging to the City of God, from whom the other 
seed of Abraham, derived through the son of the handmaid, and 
later also through the sons of ICeturah, was to be set apart. But there 
was still a doubt concerning the two twin sons of Isaac, whether the 
blessing belonged to both of them, or to only one, and, if to only 
one, which of them it was. This was finally resolved, however, when 
Jacob was prophetically blessed by his father, who said to him, ‘and 
thou shalt become a multitude of people; and may God give thee 
the blessing of Abraham’. 

Now as Jacob journeyed into Mesopotamia, he received an oracle 
in a dream, of which it is written: 

And Jacob went out from Beer-sheba, and went toward Haran. 

And he lighted upon a certain place, and tarried there all night, 
because the sun was set; and he cook of the stones of that place, 
and put them for his pillows, and lay down in that place to 
sleep. And he dreamed, and behold a ladder set up on the earth, 
and the top of it reached to heaven: and behold the angels of 
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God ascending and descending on it. And, behold, the Lord 
stood above it, and said, I am the Lord God of Abraham thy 
father, and the God of Isaac: the land whereon thou liest, to 
thee will 1 give it, and to thy seed; and thy seed shall be as the 
dust of the earth, and thou shalt spread abroad to the west, and 
to the east, and to the north, and to the south: and in thee and 
in thy seed shall all the families of the earth be blessed. And, 
behold, I am with thee, and will keep thee in all places whither 
thou goest, and will bring thee again into this land; for I will 
not leave thee, until 1 have done that which I have spoken to 
thee of. And Jacob awaked out of his sleep, and he said, Surely 
the Lord is in this place; and 1 knew it not. And he was afraid, 
and said. How dreadful is this place! This is none other but the 
house of God, and this is the gate of heaven. And Jacob rose 
up early in the morning, and took the stone that he had put for 
his pillows, and set it up for a pillar, and poured oil upon the 
top of it. And he called the name of that place Beth-el.’"” 

This was an act to which prophetic significance belongs. When 
Jacob poured oil over the stone he was not committing idolatry, as 
if making a god of it; for he did not bow down to the stone, or 
sacrifice to it. Rather, this was a symbolic act conveying a great 
mystery; for the name ^Christ^ is derived from ‘chrism^ which 
means ‘anointing’. As for the ladder, we know that the Saviour 
Himself recalls this to our memory in the Gospel. For He says of 
Nathaniel, ‘Behold, an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile!- 
for it was Israel, that is, Jacob, who saw that vision; and then, in 
the same place, He says: ‘Verily, verily, I say unto you. Hereafter 
ye shall see heaven open, and the angels of God ascending and 
descending upon the Son of Man J'"** 

Jacob therefore journeyed into Mesopotamia, to take a wife there. 
But, as the Divine Scripture shows, it came to pass that he had four 
women from that place,’^’ by whom he produced twelve sons and 
one daughter; yet he felt no unlawful desire for any of them. He 
had indeed come there to take only one wife; but when another 
woman was substituted for her by deceit, and he unwittingly made 
use of the other woman during the night, he did not then dismiss 
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the latter, lest he should seem to make a laughing-stock of her. At 
that time, however, because it was necessan^ to multiply offspring, 
the law did not prohibit a man from having several wives; and so 
Jacob took the first woman also, to w'hom he had already pledged 
himself that he would make her his wife. She, however, was barren; 
and so she gave her handmaid to her husband, so that she might 
have children by her. The elder sister also did this, even though 
she had already borne children, because she desired to multiply her 
offspring. We do not read that Jacob asked for any other women 
but the one, nor that he made use of any save for the sake of beget¬ 
ting offspring. Also, he preserved his marriage vow; for he would 
not have acted as he did had not his wives urged him to do so; for 
wives then had legitimate power over the bodies of their hus¬ 
bands.''** Thus, Jacob begat twelve sons and one daughter by four 
women. Then he went down into Egypt because of his son Joseph, 
who was sold by his jealous brothers and taken thence, where he 
became a person of consequence. 


3Q For what reason Jacob was also given the 

surname ^Israel’ 

Now, as I said a little while ago, Jacob was also called Israel; and 
this is the name generally borne by the people who are his progeny. 
This name was bestowed upon him by the angel who wrestled with 
him on his return journey from Mesopotamia; and it is very evident 
that this angel represents a type of Christ- For the fact that Jacob 
prevailed over him - and the angel allowed this to happen, of 
course, for the sake of the symbolism — signifies the passion of 
Christ, in which the Jews seemed to prevail over Him. Yet Jacob 
received a blessing from that same angel whom he had overcome; 
for the giving of the name was the blessing. Now ^Israel’ means 
‘Seeing God'; and to see God will be the reward of all the saints 
when the end comes. Moreover, the angel also touched his apparent 
conqueror in the hollow of his thigh, and in that way made him 
One and the same man, therefore, Jacob, was both blessed 
and lame: blessed in those who, among this same people of Israel, 
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have believed in Christ, and lame in those who have not believed. 
For the hollow' of his thigh signifies the multitude of his race and, 
indeed, it is to the greater part of that stock that the prophetic 
warning is given: "They have limped away from their ways/'^^ 

40 How it is that Jacob is said to have entered Egypt 
with seventy-five souls, even though most of those 
mentioned were born at a later time 

It is said that there went down with Jacob into Egypt seventy-five 
souls, counting himself and his sons.'^^ In that number, only two 
women arc mentioned, one a daughter and the other a grand¬ 
daughter. But a diligent examination of the facts does not indicate 
that Jacob's progeny amounted to so great a number in the day or 
year when he entered Egypt. Indeed, even the great-grandsons of 
Joseph are recorded in that number, and these could not by any 
means have been alive then; for Jacob was then 130 years old and 
his son Joseph was thirty-nine. For it is well known that Joseph 
t(jok a wife when he w'as thirty years old or more. How, then, could 
he have had great-grandsons within nine years from the sons whom 
that wife bore him.^ Indeed, when Jacob came down into Egypt, he 
found Joseph's sons, Ephraim and Manasseh, as boys of less than 
nine years old, who could not, therefore, have had sons of their 
own. How is it, then, that not only their sons, but even their grand¬ 
sons, are numbered among the seventy-five souls who went down 
into Egypt at that time with Jacob? For Machir, the son of Manas¬ 
seh and Joseph's grandson, is mentioned there; so is Machir's son 
Galaad, Manasseh’s grandson and Joseph's great-grandson. Also 
mentioned is the son begotten by Joseph's other son, Ephraim: that 
is Utalaam, Joseph’s grandson; and so is Edom, the son of this 
Utalaam, who was Ephraim’s grandson and Joseph's great- 
grandson. These people could by no means have been alive when 
Jacob went down into Egypt and found their grandfathers, Joseph’s 
sons and his own grandsons, as boys of less than nine years old. 

But w hen Scripture records the entry of Jacob into Egypt with 
seventy-five persons, no doubt this took place not on one day or in 
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one year, but during the whole time that Joseph, who caused his 
father to come down into was alive. For the same Scripture 

speaks thus of Joseph himself: ‘And Joseph dwelt in Egypt, he, and 
his father’s house: and Joseph lived an hundred and ten years. And 
Joseph saw Ephraim’s children of the third generation/ 'I'he third 
generation from Ephraim is Joseph’s great-grandson. For "the third 
generation’ clearly means son, grandson and great-grandson. The 
Scripture then goes on, ‘the children also of Machir the son of 
Manasseh were brought up upon Joseph’s knees’.Even though 
the plural is here used, this is a reference to the grandson of Manas¬ 
seh and the great-grandson of Joseph. For this usage is commonly 
found in Scripture, as when Jacob’s only daughter is called *the 
daughters’. Indeed, in Latin also we often speak of "sons’ even 
where there is no more than one child/^^ 

Joseph’s felicity is here proclaimed, therefore, in the fact that he 
was able to see his great-grandsons. But we must by no means 
suppose that those great-grandsons were already alive when their 
great-grandfather Joseph was only thirty-nine years old, at the time 
when his father Jacob came to him in Egypt. This is something 
which those who do not study the matter diligently enough fail to 
see. For it is written: "And these are the names of the children of 
Israel, which came into Egypt with their father Jacob/ Seventy-five 
souls, including Jacob, are then enumerated at once; but this does 
not mean that they were all together at the time when Jacob went 
down into Egypt. As I have said, their entry took place during 

the w^hole lifetime of Joseph, who is seen to have made that entry 
possible. 


41 Of the blessing promised by Jacob to his son 

Judah 

With regard to the people of Christ, then, in whom the City of God 
is on pilgrimage in this world; if we examine the account given of 
Christ’s fleshly ancestry in the seed of Abraham, we find that the 
sons of Abraham’s concubines are set aside in favour of Isaac. As 
to the seed of Isaac, we find that Esau, who is Edom, is set aside in 
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favour of Jacob, who is Israel. And when ue come to the seed of 
Israel himself, we find that his other sons are set aside in favour of 
Judah; for it was from the tribe of Judah that Christ was born. For 
this reason we should give ear to the blessing which Israel propheti¬ 
cally bestowed upon his son Judah when, as he lay dying in hgypt, 
he blessed his sons. He said: 

Judah, thou art he whom thy brethren shall praise: thy hands 
shall be in the necli of thine enemies; thy father’s children shall 
bow' down before thee. Judah is a lion’s whelp: from the prey, 
my son, thou art gone up. He shall lie down and sleep as a lion, 
or a lion’s whelp; who shall rouse him up? A prince shall not 
be lacking from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, 
until these things come which have been laid up for him; and 
unto him shall the gathering of the people be. Binding his foal 
unto the vine, and his ass’s colt unto the choice vine; he washed 
his garments in wine, and his clothes in the blood of grapes: 
his eyes shall be red with wine, and his teeth white with milkJ^'^ 

I have already expounded these verses in my work against 
Faustus the Manichaean;^^^ and I think that the truth of this proph¬ 
ecy is in any case clear enough, Here, in the mentitm of sleeping, 
Christ’s death is foretold; and the title ‘Lion’ indicates that He died 
by His own power, and not of necessity. He himself announces this 
power in the Gospel, saying, i lay down my life, that I may take it 
again. No man taketh it from me, but I lay it down of myself 1 
have power to lay it down, and 1 have power to take it again, 
Thus the Lion roared; thus He fulfilled what He said. For the 
words which come next also refer to His power, and speak of His 
resurrection: ^Who shall rouse him up?’ - that is, no man will do 
so, except Himself. For He said of His own body, "Destroy this 
temple, and in three days I will raise it up.’^^' Again, the manner 
of His death - that is, by being raised up on the Cross - is expressed 
in a single word, when it is said, "thou art gone up’ [asemdistf]; and 
the words w^hich come next, ‘He shall lie dowm and sleep’, are 
explained by the evangelist when he says, ‘He bowed His head and 
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gave up the ghost/'"^ Or perhaps they refer to His sepulchre, in 
which He lay down and slept; and no man roused him up thence, 
as the prophets raised some persons^ or as he Himself raised others: 
He roused Himself, as if from sleep. 

Moreover, the garments which He washes in wine are the sins 
which He washes away with His blood; and the baptised know the 
sacrament of that blood. And when Israel adds, ‘and his clothes in 
the blood of grapes^, what are these clothes but the Church.^ Again, 
‘his eyes shall be red with wine’ signifies those spiritual men who 
are made drunk with His cup, of which the psalmist sings: *And 
Thy cup, which maketh me drunk, how wonderful it is!”^'* ‘And 
his teeth white with milk’ refers to the milk that infants drink, as 
the apostle says: that is, nourishing words, when they are not yet 
able to take solid food.^^’“ Thus it is Christ llimscif in Whom the 
promises made to Judah ‘have been laid up’; and ‘until these things 
come’ to fulfilment, princes from that stock ^ that is, kings of 
Israel - have never been lacking. ‘And unto him shall the gathering 
of the people be’; the meaning of this is already clearer than any 
explanation could make it. 


42 Of the two sons of Joseph, whom Jacob blessed 
by a prophetic crossing of his hands 

Isaac’s two sons, then, Esau and Jacob, furnish us with a symbol of 
the tw'o peoples, the Jews and the Christians (although, as far as 
carnal de.scent is concerned, it is not the Jews who come from the 
seed of Esau, but the Idumaeans; and it is not the race of Christians 
who come from Jacob, but the Jews; for the symbol extends only as 
far as the words ‘and the elder shall serve the younger’). And the 
same symbolism is accomplished in the two sons of Joseph; for the 
elder typifies the Jews and the younger the Christians, When Jacob 
blessed them, putting his right hand on the younger, whom he had 
on his left side, and his left hand on the elder, whom he had on his 
right, this seemed to Joseph to be a grave mistake, and he admon- 
' ished his father, as if to correct his error and show him which of 
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them was the elder But his father refused to change his hands, and 
said, "1 know it, my son, I know it: he also shall become a people, 
and he also shall be great: but truly his younger brother shall be 
greater than he, and his seed shall become a multitude of nations. 
Here, then, two promises are given: a people to one son, and a 
multitude of nations to the other. What could be more evident than 
that, by those two promises, the people of Israel and the whole 
w'orld are contained in the seed of Abraham: the former according 
to the flesh, and the latter according to faith? 


43 Of the times of Moses, Joshua the son of Nun, 
the judges and the kings, of whom Saul was the first 
king but David the most important, both for his 
deeds and as a symbol 

After the death of Jacob, and after the death of Joseph, for the 
remaining 144 years until their Eiodus from the land of Egypt, the 
race of Israel increased in an incredible fashion, even though worn 
down by persecutions, which at one point extended even to the 
slaughter of the male children born to them, because the Egyptians 
marvelled at the great increase of that people, and feared At 
that time, Moses w^as secretly rescued from the clutches of those 
who were slaying the infants, and taken to the king^s house; for 
God was preparing to accomplish great things through him. He was 
reared and adopted by the daughter of Pharaoh(the title 
‘Pharaoh^ was borne by all the kings of Egypt) and grew into so 
great a man that he delivered that nation, so wondrously multiplied, 
from the most harsh and grievous yoke of servitude which they bore 
there. Or, rather, they w-ere delivered through him by the God Who 
had promised Abraham that He would do this. 

Moses had, indeed, formerly fled from Egypt; for, in defending 
an Israelite, he had slain an Egyptian and was terrified.'^ But, then, 
divinely .sent, he o;'ercame the resistance of Pharaoh’s sorc’erers by 
the power of God’s spirit, At that time, through his agency, ten 
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memorable plagues were inflicted on the Egyptians, when they 
refused to let God’s people go. Water was turned to blood; there 
were frogs^ lice and flies; the cattle died; there came boils, hail, 
locusts, darkness, and the death of the first-born. Finally, when the 
Egyptians, broken by so many dreadful plagues, had at last released 
the Israelites, they were themselves drowned in the Red Sea as they 
gave chase. For the sea had divided to make a path for the departing 
Israelites; but, as the Egyptians pursued them, the waters returned 
and overwhelmed them.’*’" 

After this, God’s people dwelt in the wilderness for forty years, 
with Moses as their leader. During this time, the ‘‘Tabernacle of the 
Testimony’ received its name, where God was worshipped with 
sacrifices which foreshadowed things to come.'^ This occurred after 
the Law had been given on the mountain: wdth great splendour, for 
the divine presence was most evidently attested there by wondrous 
signs and sounds.This came to pass shortly after the Exodus 
from Egypt, when the people were beginning to dwell in the wilder¬ 
ness, on the fiftieth day after the paschal feast had been celebrated 
by the sacrifice of a Iamb.^*“ This lamb is a type of Christ, foretelling 
that through the sacrifice of His passion He would pass over from 
this world to the Father (for *pasch’ is the Hebrew for ‘passover’). 
So complete is this symbolism that, when the new covenant was 
revealed after Christ, our Passover, was sacrificed, it was on the 
fiftieth day that the Holy Spirit came down from Heaven.’^ The 
Spirit is called in the Gospel, ‘the finger of God’,'™ to recall to our 
minds that first foreshadowing, when, it is said, the tables of the 
law were written by the finger of God/’'’ 

When Moses died, Joshua the son of Nun ruled the people; and 
he brought them into the promised land and divided it among that 
same people.’"^ Wars were waged, with wondrous success, by these 
two wondrous leaders; although God attests that these victories 
came to them not because of the merits of the Hebrew people, but 
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because of the sins of those whom they overcame. And after those 
two leaders, when the people were by now established in the prom¬ 
ised land, there were judges. Thus, God’s first promise to Abraham 
now^ began to be fulfilled, in one people, the Hebrew' nation, and in 
the land of Canaan. Its fulfilment did not, however, yet extend to 
all nations and to the whole world. I'his was to come with the 
advent of Christ in the flesh, and not by the keeping of the old 
Law, but by the faith of the Gospel. This was prefigured in the fact 
that the people w^ere led into the promised land not by Moses, who 
had received the Law for the people on Mount Sinai, but by Joshua, 
whose name had, indeed, been changed at God’s command, so that 
he should be called Jesus.In the time of the judges, however, 
success in war alternated with failure, according to the sins of the 
people and the mercy of God. 

Then comes the time of the kings, of whom the first to reign w as 
Saul. When he was discarded and fell in a calamitous battle, and 
his whole stock was rejected so that kings should not come forth 
from it, David succeeded to the kingdom;'and ^Son of David’ is 
a principal title of Christ. David marks the point, as it were, at 
w'hich God’s people begins to come of age. For wc may regard the 
time betw een Abraham and David as the adolescence of this nation; 
nor is it w'ithout significance that the evangelist Matthew records 
the genealogy of Christ in such a W'ay as to assign fourteen gener¬ 
ations to this first stage: that is, to the period between Abraham and 
David.For it is at adolescence that a man begins to be able to 
beget offspring; and it is for this reason that the list of the gener¬ 
ations takes its origin from Abraham, who was indeed established 
as the ‘father of nations^ when he received his change of name. 
Before that time the people of God was in its childhood, as it were: 
a childhood extending from Noah dowm to Abraham himself. This 
is why we find a language - that is, Hebrew - at that time. For ir 
is in childhood that a man begins to speak: after infancy, which is 


See Num, 13,16: 'And Moses called Oshea the son of Nun Jehoshua.’ Jehoshua 
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so called because infants do not have the power of speech.'"'^' And 
this first age of infancy is sunk in oblivion, just as the first age of 
the human race was obliterated by the Flood> For how many men 
are there who have any recollection of their infancy? 

Thus, just as the previous book dealt with the first age of the 
development of the City of God^ so this present book contains an 
account of the second and third ages. In the third age, as signified 
by the three-year-old heifer, the three-yearnald goat and the three- 
ycar-old ram, the yoke of the I^aw was imposed, an abundance of 
sinners appeared, and the earthly kingdom had its beginning. Yet 
there was nonetheless no lack of spiritual men, who were prefigured 
in the sign of the turtle-dove and the pigeon. 
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i Of the age of the prophets 

We have learned that, in keeping with the promises made to him 
by God, It was from the seed of Abraham that the Israelite nation 
took its origin according to the flesh, while all nations rake their 
origin from him according to faith; and the progress of the City of 
God through the ages wdll show how^ these promises are being ful- 
tiUed. Since, therefore, the previous book dealt whth the period 
down to the end of David's reign, we shall now touch on other 
events which followed that reign, in so far as seems sufficient for 
the work that we have undertaken. 

We come now, therefore, to the period extending from when the 
holy Samuel began to prophesy, down to the time when the people 
of Israel were led away captive into Babylon, and then to the point, 
seventy years later, when, after the return of the Israelites, the house 
of God was restored according to the prophecy of the holy Jerem¬ 
iah.’ The whole of this time is the age of the prophets. We can, of 
course, \vithout inipropriery give the name of prophet to Noah him¬ 
self, in whose days the whole earth was destroyed by the Flood; 
and to others also, both before and after him, down to the time 
w hen there began to be kings among the people of God. For certain 
future events pertaining to the City' of God and the kingdom of 
heaven were in a certain manner symbolised or foretold by these 
persons; and not a few of them, indeed - Abraham and Moses, for 
example - were, as we read, expressly given this title.^ The 
expression, ‘the days of the prophets’, is, however, used especially 
and chiefly with reference to the period beginning with the proph¬ 
esying of Samuel, who, at God's bidding, first anointed Saul to the 
kingdom and then, when Saul was rejected, David himself, from 
whose stock came the whole remaining succession of kings, for as 
long as it was fitting for there to be such a succession. 

It would, however, be an immense task if I were to give an 
account of all that the prophets foretold of Christ during this time, 
w'hile the City of God was running its course and its members died 
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and new <)nesi were born. For, on the face of it, Scripture merely 
records the history of the successive kings, and their deeds and what 
befell them; yet, if we diligently examine what it relates with the 
help of God’s Spirit, we shall see rhat it is more concerned - or at 
any rate not less concerned - with foretelling the future than with 
recording the past. And who is there who, w'hen he gives even 
moderate thought to the matter, does not see what a laborious and 
boundless task it w^ould be, needing many volumes, to identify, and 
to expound by discussing them, all the instances of this? Moreover, 
even those passages w'hich are unambiguously prophecies relating 
to Christ and the kingdom of heaven, which is the City of God, are 
so numerous that it would require a more extensive discussion to 
make them known than the scope of this work permits. Accordingly, 
therefore, I shall restrain my pen as far as I can, so as neither to 
say anything superfluous, nor to omit anything necessary, to the 
completion of this work according to God’s will, 

2 At what time God’s promise was fulfilled 
concerning the land of Canaan, which even carnal 
Israel received as its possession 

In the previous book, we said that two things were promised by 
God to Abraham from the beginning. The first was that his seed 
should possess the land of Canaan; and this is signified where it is 
said, ‘Go into a land that 1 will shew thee; and I will make of thee 
a great nation.’^ But the other, and by far the greater, promise, 
concerned not hig carnal, but his spiritual seed, by which he is the 
father not of the one Israelite nation, but of all the nations which 
follow in the footsteps of his faith. This promise begins with the 
words, in thee shall all families of the earth be blessed/'^ And we 
have shown by the testimony of many passages that these two prom¬ 
ises were fulfilled in full measure. Thus, Abraham’s seed according 
to the flesh - that is, the people of Israel - were now in the promised 
land and had begun to rule there, not only by holding and pos¬ 
sessing the cities of their adversaries, but also by having kings. The 
promises of God concerning this people had, therefore, already been 
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to a great degree fulfilled: not only the promise made to the three 
patriarchs Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and the other promises made 
during their time, but also those given through Moses, by whom 
that same people was redeemed from slavery in Kgypt, and through 
whom all jhe promises of the past were revealed, when he led the 
people through the wilderness, 

I’he people were led inm the promised land by Joshua the son 
of Nun, who overcame the nations of that land and divided it among 
the twelve tribes, as God had commanded. Then, however, he died; 
and God’s promise - the promise concerning the land of Canaan 
stretching from a certain river of Egypt to the great river 
Euphrates" - was fulfilled neither in him nor during the w'hole time 
of the judges who came after him. Yet this was no longer a prophecy 
to be fulfilled tn time to come; rather, its immediate fulfilment was 
awaited. And its fulfilment indeed came about through David and 
his son Solomon, whose kingdom was extended over all the land in 
respect of which the promise had been given. For they subdued all 
those people and made them tributary nations.** Thus, under those 
kings, the seed of Abraham according to the flesh was established 
in the promised land: that is, in the land of Canaan, And so nothing 
more remained to complete the fulfilment of God’s promise con¬ 
cerning that land. The Hebrew nation might remain in that same 
land in an untroubled state, as far as temporal prosperity was con¬ 
cerned, throughout all the succession of generations down to the 
end of this mortal age, provided only that they obeyed the laws of 
the Lord their God. But since God already knew that they would 
not do this, He indeed imposed temporal punishments on them* He 
did this both to test the few faithful men of that nation, and to 
admonish those who were to come in future times among all the 
nations; an admonition fit for those in whom He was to fulfil His 
second promise by the revelation of the new covenant in the incar¬ 
nation of Christ. 


’ Gen. 15,18. 

* I Kings 4,21.' 
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3 Of the threefold meanings of the prophets, 
referring sometimes to the earthly Jerusalem, 
sometimes to the Heavenly City, and sometimes to 

both at once 

Now the divine oracles given to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and all 
the ocher prophetic signs or utterances recorded earlier in the sacred 
writings, refer partly to the people of Abraham according to the 
flesh, and partly to those of his seed in whom all nations are blessed 
as co-heirs of Christ through the new covenant: bJessetl in the pos¬ 
session of eternal life and the kingdom of heaven. And the same is 
true of the rest of the prophecies, given during the time of the 
kings. Thus, these prophecies refer partly to the handmaid whose 
children were born into slavery - that is, to the earthly Jerusalem, 
who is in slavery w'ith her sons; but they also refer partly to the 
free City of God; that is, to the true Jerusalem, eternal in heaven, 
whose sons are the men who live according to God in their pilgrim¬ 
age on earth. There are, however, certain prophecies which we are 
to understand as referring to both: to the handmaid literally, and to 
the free woman figuratively. 

The utterances of the prophets are therefore found to be of three 
kinds; for some have reference to the earthly Jerusalem, others to 
the heavenly, and some of them have reference to both. But I see 
that I must prove what I say by examples, Nathan the prophet was 
sent to reproach King David with a grave sin, and to foretell the 
future evils which were to ensue,^ And who can doubt that these 
utterances and others of the same kind had reference to the earthly 
city? This is so whether they were made publicly, that is, uttered 
for the salvation and advantage of the people, or privately, as when 
the divine eloquence imparted a knowledge of future things to some 
individual person, for the advantage of his own temporal life. On 
the other hand, we read such a passage as the following: 

Behold, the days come, sauh the Lord, that I will make a new' 
covenant with the house of Israel, and with the house of Judah: 
not according to the covenant that I made with their fathers in 
the day that 1 took them by the hand to bring them out of the 
land of Egypt; which my covenant they brake, although I w-as 


^ 2 Sam. 
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an husband unto them, saith the Lord: but this shall be the 
covenant that! shall make with the house of Israel: After those 
days, saith the Lord, I will put my Law in their inward parts, 
and write it in their hearts; and 1 will be their God, and they 
shail be my people,'^ 

Without doubt, this is a prophecy concerning Jerusalem on high, 
whose reward is God Himself, and whose supreme and entire good 
lies in possessing God and being possessed by Him. 

But when Jerusalem is called the City of God and it is said that 
the House of God is to be built there, a twofold reference is 
intended. For, on the one hand, this prophecy is seen to have been 
fulfilled when King Solomon built his most noble temple there. But 
this was not only an event in the history of the earthly Jerusalem: 
it w'as also a sign of the heavenly Jerusalem. Now' this kind of 
prophecy, in which both kinds of reference are as it were com¬ 
pounded and mixed together, is of great significance in the ancient 
canonical books which contain an account of historical events; and 
it has exercised, and continues lo exercise, the ingenuity of those 
who study the sacred writings, Thus, when w^c read of prophecy 
and its fulfilment in the history of Abraham’s seed according to the 
flesh, we also seek an allegorical meaning which is to be fulfilled in 
Abraham’s seed according to faith. Indeed, some have been so much 
concerned to do this that they believe that nothing prophesied and 
performed in those books, or performed without being prophesied, 
is without some figurative meaning which is to be referred to the 
City of God in heaven, and to the sons of that City who are pilgrims 
in this life. If this is so, then the utterances of the prophets will be 
of two kinds only, and not three: or, rather, this will be true of 
all those Scriptures which are included under the title of the Old 
Testament. For if everything said of Jerusalem in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, or fulfilled there in relation to it, has reference, by prophetic 
allegory, to the Heavenly Jerusalem, there will be nothing there 
which refers only to the earthly Jerusalem. And so there will be 
only two kinds of prophecy: one referring to the free Jerusalem, and 
the other referring to both cities. 

Certainly, it seems to me that he errs greatly who thinks that 
none of the events recorded in writings of this kind has any 

' Jer. cf Heb, 8,Sff 
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significance beyond the merely historical; but, then again, he is just 
as rash who contends that every statement found there is wrapped 
in allegorical meaning. This is why I have said that prophecy is of 
three kinds, not tw^o. Although this is my belief, however, I do not 
condemn those who have been able to arrive at a spiritual meaning 
for every historical episode; provided, of course, that they have pre¬ 
served the primary historical truth. Again, there are other state¬ 
ments which cannot readily be made to apply to events either 
human or divine, past or future; yet which of the faithful would 
think that such things were spoken in vain? Who would not under¬ 
stand them in a spiritual sense if he could, or at least confess that 
they should be so interpreted by anyone who can to do so? 


4 Of the prophetic change in the Israelite kingship 
and priesthood; and of the things prophesied by 
Hannah^ Samuers mother, who is a symbol of the 

Church 

The City of God, therefore, pursued its course dowm to the time of 
the kings; down to the time w'hen Saul was rejected and David first 
obtained the kingship, so that his posterity thereafter reigned in the 
earthly Jerusalem in long succession. These events were symbolic, 
signifying and foretelling something which we must not pass over 
in silence. For they foreshadowed the change which was to take 
place in the future with respect to the two covenants, the old and 
the new; the transformation of priesthood and kingship brought 
about by the new and everlasting priest-king Who is Christ Jesus. 
For when Eli the priest was rejected, and Samuel was substituted 
for him in the service of God, and performed the offices of priest 
and judge simultaneously; and when Saul was cast down and King 
David established in the kingdom: these events prefigured the 
change of which I have spoken. 

Also, Samuefs mother Hannah, who had formerly been barren 
but then rejoiced in her fruitfulness, seems to prophesy exactly the 
same transformation, when, exulting, she pours forth her gratitude 
to the Lord. For when she gives back to God the same child, after 
he had been born and weaned, with the same piety with which she 
made her vow, she says: 
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My heart rejoiceth in the Lord, mine horn is exalted in the 
Lord: my mouth is enlarged over mine enemies; because I 
rejoice in Thy salvation. There is none holy as the Lord: for 
there is none beside Thee: neither is there any rock like our 
God. Talk no more so exceeding proudly; let not arrogancy 
come out of your mouth: for the Lord is a God of knowledge, 
and a God Who prepares His own designs. The bows of the 
mighty men are broken, and they that stumbled are girded with 
strength. They that were full of bread have been reduced to 
want, and the hungry have passed over the earth. The barren 
hath borne seven; and she that hath many children is waxed 
feeble. The Lord killeth, and maketh alive: He bringeth down 
to the grave, and bringeth up. The Lord maketh poor, and 
maketh rich; He bringeth low, and lifteth up. He raiseth up the 
poor gut of the dust, and lifteth up the beggar from the dung¬ 
hill, to set them among the princes of the people, and to make 
them inherit the throne of glory: for He giveth strength to him 
that maketh a vow. He hath blessed the years of the righteous, 
for by strength shall no man prevail. The adversary of the Lord 
shall be broken to pieces; the Lord is holy. Let the prudent 
man not glory in his prudence, nor the mighty man glory in 
his might, nor the rich man glory in his riches. He who glories, 
let him glory in this: to understand and know the Lord, and to 
do justice and righteousness in the midst of the earth. The 
Lord has gone up into the heavens and has thundered; He 
Himself shall judge the ends of the earth, because He is just; 
and He shall give strength unto our kings, and exalt the horn 
of His anointed.^ 

Are we really to suppose that these are only the words of a little 
woman giving thanks for the birth of her son? Are men’s minds so 
turned away from the light of truth that they do not perceive that 
the words poured out by this woman go beyond that? Can anyone 
who hears these words, and who is properly moved by the things 
which have now begun to be fulfilled even in this earthly pilgrimage, 
not see and acknowledge that through this woman (whose very 
name, Hannah, means *God’s grace’) there speaks the Christian 
religion itself, the City of God itself, whose King and Founder is 
Christ? Through her, indeed, there speaks, by the spirit of proph¬ 
ecy, the grace of God itself, from which the proud are estranged so 

] Sam. i,ifr (LXX); cf. Jer. 
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that they fall, and by which the humble are filled so that they rise, 
the grace which, in the highest degree, resounds throughout her 
hymn. 

But perhaps someone will indeed say that this woman spoke not 
in prophecy, but in praise of God, declaring her gratitude for the 
son given in answer to her prayer. If this is so, however, what did 
she intend to express when she said, ‘The bows of the mighty men 
are broken, and they that stumbled are girded with strength. They 
that w'ere full of bread have been reduced to want, and the hungry 
have passed over the earth. The barren hath borne seven; and she 
that hath many children is waxed feeble’? For had she herself borne 
seven, though she was barren? She had only one child when she 
spoke these words; and even afterwards she did not bear seven - or 
six, with whom Samuel would have made the seventh - but three 
sons and two daughters. Moreover, her closing words were as fol- 
low^s, spoken at a time when no one yet reigned over that people: 
"He shall give strength unto our kings, and exalt the horn of His 
anointed.’ Why should she say this, if not by way of prophecy? 

Let the Church of Christ speak, therefore: the "City of the great 
King’, full of grace and fruitful of oifspring. Let the Church speak 
the words which, as she acknowledges, were spoken of her Jong ago 
by the mouth of this pious mother, "My heart rejoiceth in the Lord, 
mine horn is exalted in the Lord,’ Her heart indeed rejoices, and 
her horn is exalted indeed; not in herself, however, but in the Lord 
her God. "My mouth is enlarged over mine enemies’ because even 
in the distress of oppression, even when its heralds are bound, ‘the 
word of God is not bound’,‘I rejoice’, she says, ‘in Thy salvation’. 
This salvation is Christ Jesus; for, as we read in the Gospel, Simeon 
took Him up in his arms, an old man embracing a little child and 
acknowledging Him to be great, and said, "Lord, now lettest Thou 
Thy serv^ant depart in peace; for mine eyes have seen Thy sal¬ 
vation,”* Thus, let the Church say, i rejoice in Thy salvation* 
There is none holy as the Lord: for there is none beside Thee*' For 
He is holy, and He sanctifies; He is just, and He justifies. "There is 
none holy as the Lord’, for no one is made holy without Him. Then 
come the following words: ‘Talk no more so exceeding proudly; let 


2 T)m. 2,q. 
Luke 2,2qi‘ 
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not arrogancv come out of your mouth; for the Lord is a God of 
knowledge/ He Himself knows you, even w^hen no one knows: ‘For 
if a man think himself to be something, when he is nothing, he 
deceiveth himself,’’^ 

These things are said to the adversaries of the City of God, w^ho 
belong to Babylon: who presume upon their own strength and glory 
in themselves and not in the Lord. Among these also are the Israel¬ 
ites according to the flesh, the earth-born citizens of the earthly 
Jerusalem. These, as the apostle says, are ^ignorant of God’s 
righteousness’ (that is, of that which God, Who alone is just and 
justifies us, gives to men); and they arc ‘going about to establish 
their own righteousness’ (that is, as if it w'cre something achieved 
by themselves instead of given by God); and so "they have not sub¬ 
mitted themselves unto the righteousness of God’/ ' In tlieir pride, 
they believe that they can please God by their own strength, and 
that they do not need the help of that God Who is ‘a God of 
knowledge’, and Who is therefore also the judge of men’s con¬ 
sciences. For in them He sees the thoughts of men, which are vain^"' 
if they are only men’s and do not come from Him. 

God, says Hannah, 'prepares His own designs’. What designs 
does she mean, are we to suppose, except that the proud should fall 
and the humble rise? For surely she is expounding these designs 
for us w hen she says, ‘The bows of the mighty men are broken, 
and they that stumbled arc girded with strength/ The bow has been 
broken: that is, the intention of those who seem to themselves 
mighty enough to fulfil the divine commands by human sufficiency 
alone, without the gift of God and without His aid. And men gird 
themselves with strength when their inner voice says, ‘Have mercy 
upon me, O Lord; for I am weak/'" 

‘They that were full of bread’, says Hannah, ‘have been reduced 
to want, and the hungry have passed over the earth’. Who are to be 
understood by ‘those who were full of bread’, except those sup¬ 
posedly ‘mighty men’, that is, the Israelites, to whom the divine 
oracles w-ere committed?'^ Among that people the sons of the 

Gal. 6,1, 

Rom, 10,3. 
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handmaid 'have been reduced’ \minorati smt] (this is not good 
Latin; but it expresses the meaning well enough, for they were 
reduced from major to minor importance). They have been reduced 
because, though they had bread — that is, the divine oracles, which, 
of all the nations at that time, only the Israelites received — they 
tasted only earthly things. By contrast, nations to whom the Law 
had not been given, after they had come to those oracles through 
the new covenant, passed over the earth in great hunger, because 
they tasted in those oracles the heavenly meaning, not the earthly. 
And Hannah seems to be seeking the reason w'hy this happened 
when she says, ‘The barren hath borne seven; and she that hath 
many children is waxed feeble.’ The whole of the prophecy is here 
made clear for those who recognise the significance of the number 
seven, by which is signified the perfection of the whole Church. It 
is for this reason that the apostle John writes to seven Churches,'" 
in this way showing that he is writing to the one Church in all her 
fullness. Before this. Wisdom had also prefigured the Church in the 
Proverbs of Solomon, where it is said that she ^hath builded her an 
house, she hath hewn out her seven pillars’/® For the City of God 
was barren in all the nations before the birth of the offspring we 
now behold. We also behold that the earthly Jerusalem, who hath 
many children, is waxed feeble; for her strength lay in whatever 
sons of the free woman were in that ciry. But now only the letter is 
there, and not the spirit;'^ and so her strength has been taken away, 
and she is waxed feeble. 

‘The Lord kilkth, and maketh alive’: He Idlleth her who had 
many sons, and He maketh alive the barren woman who hath borne 
seven. This sentence might, however, be more appropriately taken 
to mean that He maketh alive the same persons whom He killeth; 
for it seems to be this meaning that Hannah reiterates when she 
adds, ‘He bringeth down to the grave, and bringeth up.’ Also, the 
apostle says, ‘If ye then be dead with Christ, seek those things which 
are above, where Christ sitteth on the right hand of God.’^" It is 
certainly for the sake of their own salvation that those to whom he 
is speaking are dead with the Lord; and he then also says to them, 

cr. Rev. 1,4, 

"* Prov- y,i. 
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"Savour the things above^ not the things of this earth^; so that these 
are they who have passed over the earth in hunger. 

‘Ye are dead', he says - behold: God killeth men for their sal¬ 
vation! He goes on, ‘and your life is hid with Christ in God’^’ - 
behold: God maketh those same persons alive! Has He, then, led 
the same persons down to the grave and brought them back again? 
There is no argument among the faithful that tve see both these 
things fulfilled in Christ: in Him, that is, Who is our Head, and 
with Whom, as the apostle says, our life is hidden in God. For ‘He 
that spared not His own Son, but delivered Him up for us allV^ 
surely thereby delivered Him up to death; and, in raising Him from 
the dead, made Him alive once more. And since Christ’s voice is 
acknowledged to be in the prophecy, ‘For Thou wilt not leave my 
soul in hellV^ it was this same Christ Whom Gi>d led down to the 
grave and brought back again. By His poverty we are made rich; 
for ‘the Ford makes men poor and enriches them’. Now to under¬ 
stand the significance of this, wc must give ear to the following; ‘He 
humbles, and He exalts’ - that is, He humbles the proud and exalts 
the humble. For in another place we read, ‘God resisteth the proud, 
but giveth grace unto the humble.And this is the whole meaning 
of what she says, whose name means ‘God’s Grace’. 

Next, then, come the words, ‘He raiseth up the poor out of the 
dust'; and I can give no better account of this statement than by 
applying it to Him Who for our sakes became poor so that, through 
His poverty, wc might be enriched.For God raised Him up from 
the dust so swiftly that His flesh did not see corruption. Nor shall 
I deem that the words which follow do not apply to Him; that God 
‘lifteth up the beggar from the dunghill'. ‘The beggar’ is certainly 
the same as ‘the poor’; and we are here quite right to understand 
‘the dunghill’ from which He is lifted up to mean the Jewish per¬ 
secutors, among whose number the apostle included himself, as a 
persecutor of the Church, when he said, ‘But what things w^ere gain 
to me, those I counted loss for Christ. Yea doubtless, and 1 count 
all things as but dung, that I may win Christ.’^^ Thus, that poor 
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Man, Christ, was raised up from the dust above all the rich, and 
He was lifted up from the dunghill above all the wealthy, so that 
He might sit among the princes of the people, to whom He says, 
'Ye shall sit upon tw'dve thrones*’^^ "And to make them inherit the 
throne of glory’: for those ‘princes of the people’ had said, ‘Behold, 
WT have forsaken all, and followed Thee.’^^ 'rhis vow' they had made 
w'ith all their strength; but whence did this strength come, unless 
from Him of Whom Hannah’s song now^ straightway goes on to say 
that ‘He giveth strength to him that tnaketh a vow’? Otherwise, 
they would be like those mighty men whose bow' He has broken* 
'He giveth strength’, she says, ‘to him that maketh a vow^’: for no 
one who makes a righteous vow' to the J.ord can do so unless he 
receives from Him the power to make such a vow. 

The next words, ile hath blessed the years of the righteous’, 
mean that the righteous will live without end with Him to Whom 
it was said, ‘Thy years shall have no end.’^ For there the years 
stand still, whereas here they pass away, and perish indeed. For 
before they come, they are not; and when they have come, they will 
be no more: for when they come they bear their own end with 
them.^" Now of the two statements - that Is, 'He giveth strength to 
him that maketh a vow ’ and ‘He hath blessed the years of the right¬ 
eous’ - the former has reference to something that we do, and the 
latter to something that we receive. But the blessing is not received 
through the generosity of God, unless the vow has been performed 
with His aid; ‘for by strength shall no man prevail’. ‘The adversary 
of the Lord’ - that is, one who envies and resists a man w'ho has 
made a vow, in order that he may not be able to fulfil what he has 
vowed ~ ‘shall be broken to pieces’. But the Greek is ambiguous, 
and the phrase may be understood as ‘his own adversary’. For when 
God has begun to possess us, he who was our adversary at once 
becomes the adversary of God; and he will be vanquished by us, 
but not by our own strength, ‘for by strength shall no man prevail’. 
Thus, The adversary of the Lord shall be broken to pieces; the 
Lord is holy’; so that the adversary is vanquished by the saints, who 
arc sanctified by the holy Lord of the saints. 

\Iatt, 19,28, 
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And for this reason, ‘Let the prudent man not glory in his pru¬ 
dence, nor the mighty man glory in his might, nor the rich man 
glory in his riches. He who glories, let him glory in this: to under¬ 
stand and know the Lord, and to do justice and righteousness in 
the midst of the earth.' If a man understands and knows that his 
very capacity to know and understand is given to him by God, then 
it is in no small degree that such a man understands and knows 
God Himself. ‘What hast thou’, says the apostle, ‘that thou didst 
not receive? Now if thou didst receive it, why dost thou glory, as if 
thou hadst not received That is, why do you glory as if any¬ 
thing of yours were due to you? Now the man who lives rightly 
does justice and righteousness; and he who lives rightly is he who 
obeys God’s commandment. And ‘the end of the commandment’, 
that is, that towards which the commandment is directed, 'is love 
out of a pure heart, and of a good conscience, and of faith 
unfeigned’.Moreover, as the apostle John attests, iove is of 
God\^^ Thus, the capacity ‘to do justice and righteousness' is of 
God. 

But w'hat docs ‘in the midst of the earth’ mean? For it does not 
mean that those w^ho dwell at the edges of the earth do not have to 
do justice and righteousness. Who would say such a thing? Why, 
therefore, are the words ‘in the midst of the earth’ added? If they 
were not added, and if the passage simply said ‘to do justice and 
righteousness’, it would then more obviously apply both to those 
who inhabit the midst of the earth, and those who dwell on the 
shores of the sea. Rut it seems to me that ‘in the midst of the earth' 
means ‘while each man lives in the body’, and that this was added 
lest anyone should suppose that, after the end of the life lived in 
this body, there remains a period during which we can evade the 
divine judgment by doing the justice and righteousness which we 
did not do m the flesh. Indeed, each man carries his ‘earth’ around 
with him in this life, which the common earth receives when he 
dies, to restore it to him when he rises again. Hence, ‘in the midst 
of the earth , that is, for as long as our soul is enclosed within this 
earthly body, we must ‘do justice and righteousness’. This will be 
of help to us in time to come, when ‘everyone will receive the things 
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done in his body, according to that he hath done, whether it be 
good or badV^* Here, when the apostle says ‘in his body\ he means, 
‘during the time when he lived in the body\ For, clearly, he does 
not mean that one who blasphemes is not guilty because no motion 
of his body is involved: because, while there is wickedness in his 
mind and impiety in his thoughts, no act of his bodily members 
takes place; for he acted thus during the time when he dwelt in the 
body. Also, we can understand what we read in the psalm in the 
same way: Tor God, our King before the ages, hath achieved saF 
vation in the midst of the earth.’^® ‘God" here may be taken to mean 
the Lord Jesus, Who is before the ages because the ages were made 
by Him. For He ‘achieved salvation in the midst of the earth" when 
the Word was made flesh and dwelt in an earthly body,^* 

Having shown us, in these words, how one who glories ought to 
glory, not in himself, indeed, but in the Lord, the prophecy’ of 
Hannah speaks next of the retribution which is to come on the 
day of judgment: The Lord has gone up into the heavens and has 
thundered; He Himself shall judge the ends of the earth, because 
He is just.’ Here, she adheres to the order of the confession of the 
faithful;^^ for the Lord Christ ‘ascended into heaven, and thence He 
shall come to judge the quick and the dead’,^® For, as the apostle 
says, ‘Now that He ascended, what is it but that He also descended 
first into the lower parts of the earth? He that descended is the 
same also that ascended up far above all heavens, that He might fill 
all things.’-*^ Therefore, it was through His own clouds that He 
thundered, which He filled with the Holy Spirit when He ascended. 
And it is of these clouds that He speaks in the Book of Isaiah, to 
Jerusalem the handmaid, that is, to the ungrateful vineyard, threat¬ 
ening that the clouds would rain no rain upon But when 
Hannah says, ‘He Himself shall judge the ends of the earth" it is as 
if she said ‘even the ends of the earth’, For she does not mean that 
He will not judge the other parts of the earth. Beyond doubt, He 
will judge all men. Or perhaps it is better to understand ‘the ends 
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of the earth’ to refer to the final condition of man. For God will 
not judge a man according to how he changes for better or worse 
in the midst of his life; rather, He will judge him according to how 
he is found at the end of it. That is why it is said that ‘He that 
endureth to the end shall be saved,Therefore, he who perseveres 
in doing justice and righteousness Hn the midst of the earth’ will 
not be condemned when ‘the ends of the earth’ are judged. 

Hannah then says, ‘He Himself shall give strength unto our 
kings’, so that they shall not be condemned in the judgment of God. 
That is: He shall give men strength to rule like kings over the flesh, 
and to vanquish the world by the power of Him Who shed His 
blood for them. 'And exalt the horn of his anointed.’ In what way 
will Christ exalt the horn of His anointed? For it was said of Him 
above, ‘The Lord has gone up into the heavens’, and this was taken 
to refer to the Lord Christ. It is Christ Himself, as is said here, 
who will ‘exalt the horn of His anointed’. Who, therefore, is Christ’s 
anointed? Will He exalt the horn of everyone who believes in Him, 
just as Hannah herself says at the beginning of her hymn, ‘Mine 
horn is exalted in the Lor4’? Indeed, we can rightly say that all who 
have been anointed with the oil of Christ are His anointed; and yet 
it is the whole body, with its Head, which is the one Christ. 

These things, then, were prophesied by Hannah, the mother of 
Samuel, a holy man of great renown. In him, indeed, was prefigured 
the transformation of the old priesthood which has now been ful¬ 
filled, when ‘she that hath many children is waxed feeble’, so that 
the barren woman who ‘hath borne seven’ has received a new priest¬ 
hood in Christ. 


5 Of the words spoken by the ^man of God’ to Eli 
through a prophetic spirit, signifying that the 
priesthood which had been established according to 
Aaron was to be abolished 

But this transformation of the priesthood was announced more 
plainly by the ‘man of God’ who was sent to Eli the priest himself. 
Scripture is indeed silent as to his name; but, having regard to his 

10, 2 Z. 
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office and ministry, there is no doubt that we arc to understand that 
he was a prophet. For it is written thus; 

And there came a man of God unto Eli, and said unto him. 
Thus saith the Lord, Did I plainly appear unto the house of 
thy father, when they were in Egypt in Pharaoh's house? And 
did I choose him out of all the tribes of Israel to be my priest, 
to offer upon rnine altar, to burn incense, to wear an ephod 
before me? And did I give unto the house of thy father all the 
offerings made by fire of the children of Israel? Wherefore kick 
ye at my sacrifice and at mine offering, which 1 have com¬ 
manded in my habitation; and honourest thy sons above me, to 
make yourselves fat with the chiefest of a]] the offerings of 
Israel my people? Wherefore the Lord God of Israel saith, I 
said indeed that thy house, and the house of thy father, should 
walk before me for ever: but now the Lord saith, Be it far from 
me; for them that honour me I will honour, and they that 
despise me shall be lightly esteemed. Behold, the days come, 
that I wilt cut off thine arm, and the arm of thy father's house, 
that there shall not be an old man in thine house. And thou 
shall see an enemy in my habitation, in all the wealth which 
God shall give Israel: and there shall not be an old man in thine 
house for ever. And the man of thine whom I shall not cut off 
from mine altar, shall be to consume thine eyes, and to grieve 
thine heart: and all the increase of thine house shall die in the 
flower of their age. And this shall be a sign unto thee, that shall 
come upon thy two sons, on Hophni and Phineas; in one day 
they shall die both of them. And I will raise me up a faithful 
priest, that shall do according to that which is in mine heart 
and in my soul; and 1 will build him a sure house; and he shall 
walk before mine anointed all his days. And it shall come to 
pass, that every one that is left in thine house shall come and 
crouch to him for a piece of silver and a morsel of bread, and 
shall say, Put me, I pray thee, into some pan of thy priesthood, 
that 1 may eat a piece of bread. 

But the transformation of the old priesthood, foretold so dearly 
in this prophecy, was not brought literally to its completion in 
Samuel. He was not, indeed, among the sons of Aaron, to whose 
offspring had been assigned the task of being priests; but he was 
still not of a different tribe from that which had been appointed by 

I Sam. z,27ff. 
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the Lord to serve the altar.*’' In him, however, was foreshadowed 
the transformation which was to come about through Jesus Christ; 
for whereas the actual fact of Samuefs succession pertained literally 
to the old covenant, it pointed figuratively to the new. The same is 
true of the words spoken by the prophet to Eli the priest; for there 
were priests of the tribe of Aaron in later times: Zadok^ for example, 
and i^biathar in the reign of David and others subsequently, until 
the time came when the transformation of the priesthood^ foremld 
so long before, was duly accomplished in Christ. But who, looking 
at the matter with the eye of faith, will not see that the transform¬ 
ation has been completed now? For, though they were once com¬ 
manded by God’s law to appoint a priesthood of the seed of i^aron, 
now', indeed, there is left to the Jews no tabernacle, no temple, no 
altar, no sacrifice, and therefore no priesthood. 

This transformation is indeed commemorated by the prophet 
when he says: ‘The Lord God of Israel saith, I said indeed that thy 
house, and the house of thy father, should walk before me for ever: 
But now' the I.ord saith, Be it far from me; for them that honour 
me I w'ill honour, and they that despise me shall be lightly 
esteemed.’ When he speaks of‘the house of thy father’, he is refer¬ 
ring not to Eli’s immediate father, but to that Aaron who was insti¬ 
tuted as the first priest, from w^hose offspring all subsequent priests 
were to come; and so much is clear from the prophet’s earlier words: 
‘Did I plainly appear unto the house of thy father, when they were 
in Egypt in Pharaoh’s house? And did I choose him out of all the 
tribes of Israel to be my priest?’ Which of Elfs fathers w'as in that 
servitude in Egypt, and was chosen for the priesthood after they 
were set free? Only Aaron. It was of Aaron’s stock, therefore, that 
the prophet spoke in this passage, when he said that the time would 
come w'hen they would no longer be priests; and now we see this 
fulfilled. Let faith be vigilant, and it will discern and cleave to the 
things which are clearly presented to it: things which are heaped 
up before the eyes even of those who have no wish to see them. He 
says, ‘Behold, the days come, that I will cut off thine arm, and the 
arm of thy father’s house, that there shall not be an old man in 

Augustint? clarifies this passage at RetriuL, 11,69, In Eli’s day it was customary 
for priests to be succeeded by their sons; bur Samuel, though not a priest’s son, 
was nonetheless of the priestly tribe. 

Cf, 2 Sam. 15,24. 
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thine house. And the man of thine, whom I shall not cut ofT from 
mine altar, shall be to consume thine eyes, and to grieve thine 
heart.’ Behold: the days which were foretold have now come. There 
is now no priest according to the order of Aaron; and whenever a 
man of his tribe sees the sacrifice of the Christians flourishing 
throughout all the world, whereas that great honour has been taken 
away from him, his eyes are consumed with lamentation and his 
heart grieves. 

Now the next words pertain specifically to the house of Eli, to 
whom they were spoken: ^\il the increase of thine house shall die 
in the flower of their age. And this shall be a sign unto thee, that 
shall come upon thy two sons, on Hophni and Phineas; m one day 
they shall die both of them.’ This, therefore, was done as a sign of 
the transference of the priesthood from the house of Eli. But by 
this sign it was also indicated that the priesthood of the house of 
Aaron was to be transformed. For the death of Eli’s sons did not 
signify merely the death of men, but that of the priesthood of the 
sons of Aaron itself. Moreover, the next words refer to that Priest 
who was prefigured by Samuel when the latter took Eli’s place. 
Hence, these words were spoken of Christ Jesus, the True Priest of 
the new covenant: ‘And I will raise me up a faithful priest, that 
shall do according to that which is in mine heart and in my soul: 
and [ will build him a sure house; ind he shall walk before mine 
anointed ail his days.’ This house is the eternal and heavenly Jerusa¬ 
lem. By ‘he shall walk before [transihitY is meant ‘he shall dwell 
with’, as when God had previously said, of the house of Aaron, 
Thy house, and the house of thy father, shall walk before me for 
ever.’ Moreover, the statement, ‘he shall walk before mine anoin¬ 
ted’, must surely be read as ‘it shall walk before mine anointed’: 
that is, must be taken as referring to the house itself, not to that 
Priest who is Himself the Christ, the Mediator and Saviour. His 
house, then, shall dwell in the presence of Christ. But transihit can 
also be taken to mean ‘he shall pass’ from death to life during ‘all 
his days’ spent in this mortal condition, down to the end of the 
world. Again, when God says that the faithful priest ‘shall do 
according to that which is in mine heart and in my soul’, we should 
not infer from this that God has a soul; for He is the Creator of the 
soul. Rather, this is said of God metaphorically, not literally, just 
as we speak of His hands, or His feet, or other parts of His body. 
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And st> that we shall not believe, because of metaphors of this kind, 
that it is with respect to his appearance that man is made in the 
image of God, Scripture refers in addition to the wings of God, 
which a man certainly does not have: ‘Hide me under the shadow 
of Thy wings.Here, men are to understand that such descriptions 
of God’s ineffable nature are using words not in a literal, but in a 
transferred sense. 

The words w'hich come next in the prophecy are; “And it shall 
come to pass, that every one that is left in thine house shall come 
and crouch to him.’ This, however, is said not of the house of Eli 
as such, but of that of Aaron, of which some men remained down 
to the time of the coming of Jesus Christ, and of whom, indeed, 
there is even now no lack. For it had been said already to the house 
of Eli that ‘All the increase of thine house shall die in the flower of 
Their age.' How, then, could it be truly said here, ‘And it shall come 
to pass, that every one that is left in thine house shall come and 
crouch to him’, if it was also true that all were to die in the flower 
of their age.? The second statement, then, must apply not to the 
house of Eli, but to those who belong to the stock of Aaron: that is, 
to the whole priesthood according to the order of Aaron, In this 
case, the second statement refers to the predestined remnant, of 
whom another prophet says, ‘a remnant of them shall return’,***^ and 
the apostle says, ‘Even so then at this present time also there is a- 
remnant according to the election of grace,Therefore, since it is 
well understood that ‘every one that is left in thine house’ belongs 
to this remnant, there is no doubt that every such one will come to 
believe in Christ, just as there is no doubt that ver)^ many of the 
race of Aaron came to believe in Him in the time of the apostles. 
Even now, indeed, such believers are not wholly lacking, though 
they are very rare. In this, then, are fulfilled the next words of the 
prophecy of the man of God: ‘and crouch to him for a piece of 
silver’. Crouch to whom, if not to that High Priest Who is God 
indeed? For not even in that priesthood according to the order of 
Aaron did men come to the temple or altar of God to crouch to the 
priest. Again, to what does the phrase ‘a piece of silver’ refer, if not 
to the brevity of that statement of faith to which the apostle alludes. 

Psalm [7,8. 

^ Is. 

Rom. u,5. 
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when he recaUs the words, 'The Lord will mmplete His word and 
cut it short upon the earth^?"*^ Indeed, the psalm hears w^itness to 
this interpretation when it uses the word ‘silver’ to stand for the 
divine eloquence: ‘The words of the Lord are pure words: as silver 
tried in a furnace of earth, purified seven times. 

What, therefore, does he say, who comes to crouch to the priest 
of God, and the Priest Who is God: Tut me* 1 pray thee, into some 
part of thy priesthood, that 1 may eat a piece of bread’: that is, I do 
not ask to be put in the honoured place of my fathers, for that is 
no rnore. Put me instead into some part of Thy priesthood. For T 
had rather be a doorkeeper in the house of my God’:’^ I desire to 
be a member, however humble and however lowly, of Thy priest¬ 
hood, And w'hat is meant by ‘priesthood’ here, no doubt, is the 
Christian people itself: that people whose Priest is the ‘one Mediator 
between God and men, the man Christ Jesus’."’ This is the people 
whom the apostle Peter calls ‘a holy people, a royal priesthood’/^ 
Some translators, indeed, ^ve the rendering, ‘thy sacrifice’, rather 
than ‘thy priesthood’; but, nonetheless, this still signifies the same 
Christian people. Hence, the apostle Paul says, ‘For wc being many 
are one bread, and one body/^^ Therefore, the addition of the words 
‘that I may cat a piece of bread’ aptly expresses the kind of sacrifice 
here referred to, of which the Priest Himself says: ‘The bread that 
I will give is my flesh, which I will give for the life of the world/^** 
This is the sacrifice not according to the order of Aaron, but accord¬ 
ing to the order of Melchizedek. ‘Whoso readeth, let him under¬ 
stand/^^ Thus, when it is said, Tut me, I pray thee, into some part 
of thy priesthood, that I may eat a piece of bread’, this is a brief 
confession of faith: a confession of wholesome humility. This con¬ 
fession is itself the ‘piece of silver’; for it is short, and it is the 
eloquence of the Lord, Whose habitation is in the heart of the faith¬ 
ful. For God had said already that He had given food to the house 
of Aaron, from the sacrifices of the old covenant; for He said: ‘Did 

Cf. Rfijn. g,iS; Is. io, 2 'i. 

Psatm 12,6. 

“ Psalm 34,10. 

1 Tim, 2,5, 

1 Pet. 2,g, 

1 Cor. 10,17. 

John 6,51. 

Matt, 34,15 
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I give unto the house of thy father all the offerings made by fire of 
the children of Israel?’ (and those were, of course^ the sacrifices of 
the Jews)* Therefore, the man of God now said, ‘that I may eat a 
piece of bread’; for that is the sacrifice of the Christians in the new 
covenant. 

6 Of the Jewish priesthood and kingdom, which, 
though said to have been established for ever, did 
not endure; so that the promise of eternity must be 
understood to apply to other things 

These things, therefore, are now revealed with a clarity as great as 
the loftiness with which they were foretold. Nonetheless, someone 
may still be moved to ask, How are we to be sure that all the things 
whose coming is foretold in these books wifi indeed come to pass? 
And it is not without reason that this is asked; for one of the things 
divinely spoken of in the passage w'hich we have just considered 
obviously could not come to pass: ‘Thy house, and the house of thy 
father, shall walk before me for ever/ For we see that the priesthood 
has been transformed; and there can be no hope that what was once 
promised to the house of Aaron may at some time be fulfilled, for 
that W'hich took its place when it was rejected and changed is itself 
proclaimed as eternal. He who says this, however, does not yet 
understand, or does not recollect, that this very priesthood accord¬ 
ing to the order of Aaron was appointed as the shadow of a future 
eternal priesthood. For this reason, then, when eternity is promised, 
it is not promised to the mere shadow and figure, but to that which 
is foreshadowed and prefigured by it. But lest it should be supposed 
that the shadow itself was to endure, it was fitting that its transform¬ 
ation should also be foretold* 

By the same token, the kingdom of Saul, who was himself cer¬ 
tainly rejected and cast aside, was the shadow of a future kingdom 
which should endure for all eternity. For the oil with which he was 
anointed, and by virtue of which chrism he was called the anointed 
one [chmtusl is certainly to be taken in a mystical sense, and to be 
understood as a great mystery. David himself venerated this mys¬ 
tery in him so greatly that he trembled, his heart smitten, when, 
hiding in a dark cave which Saul also entered when pressed by the 
necessity of nature, he came secretly behind him and cut off a small 
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piece of his robe. He did this so that he might be able to show Saul 
how he had spared him when he could have killed him, thereby 
removing from his mind the suspicion by reason of which he had 
violently persecuted the holy David, thinking him his enemy. But 
David feared greatly lest he should be thought guilty of violating 
so great a mystery in Saul merely by laying hold of his clothes. For 
thus it is written: *And David^s heart smote him because he had 
taken away the skirt of his cloak.’ And to the men who were with 
him, who urged him to slay Saul now that he had been delivered 
into his hands, he said, ^The Lord forbid that I should do this thing 
to my master, the Lord’s anointed, to stretch forth mine hand 
against him, seeing he is the anointed of the Lord*’^^ He displayed 
such veneration to this shadow of what was to come, therefore, not 
for its own sake, but for the sake of what it prefigured. So too with 
what Samuel said to Saul: 

Since thou hast not kept my commandment which the Lord 
commanded thee, whereas once the Lord prepared thy king¬ 
dom over Israel for ever, yet now thy kingdom shall not con¬ 
tinue for thee; and the Lord will seek Him a man after His own 
heart, and the Lord will command him to be a prince over 
His people, because thou hast not kept that which the Lord 
commanded thee.^^ 

This not to be taken as meaning that God had at first prepared 
Saul’s kingdom for ever, but afterwards, when he sinned, refused 
to keep His promise; for God was not ignorant that Saul would sin. 
But He had prepared his kingdom so that it might prefigure the 
eternal kingdom. And so He added, ‘Yet now thy kingdom shall 
not continue for thee,’ What that kingdom signified, therefore, has 
stood and shall stand; but it was not to stand for Saul, because he 
himself was not to reign for ever. Nor were his offspring, lest the 
promised for ever’ should seem to be fulfilled as his progeny suc¬ 
ceeded one another. *And the Lord’, Samuel says, ‘will seek Him a 
man , meaning either David or the Mediator of the new covenant, 
Who was indeed prefigured in the chrism with which David himself 
and his offspring were anointed. But, again, it is not as if God did 
not know' where to find a man. Rather, in speaking through a man, 

^ 1 Sam. 2+,rff. 

" I Sam. 13,13f. 
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He speaks after the fashion of men, and it is by speaking thus that 
He seeks us. For not only to God the Father, but also to His only- 
begotten son, Who came to seek that which was lost/^ we were 
known already, and chosen in Him even before the foundation of 
the world.^He will seek him a man" therefore means "He will have 
His own’. Hence in Latin the "He will seek’ [quamt\ receives a 
prefix and becomes ‘He will gain’ \adquirit\ the meaning of which 
is plain enough; although, even without the addition of the prefix, 
quaerere is understood to mean the same as adquirere^ which is why 
gains are called quaestus. 


7 Of the disruption of the Israelite kingdom, in 
which was prefigured the perpetual division of 
spiritual from carnal Israel 

Saul sinned again through disobedience, and again Samuel said to 
him, in the word of the Lord, ‘Because thou has despised the word 
of the Lord, the Lord hath despised thee, that thou mayest not be 
king over Israel,’ And again for the same sin, when Saul confessed 
it, and prayed for pardon, and asked Samuel to turn again with him 
to worship the Lord, Samuel replied, 

I will not return with thee: for thou hast despised the word of 
the Lord, and the Lord will despise thee that thou mayest not 
be king over Israel, And as Samuel turned about to go away, 
Saul laid hold upon the skin of his mantle, and rent it. And 
Samuel said unto him, The Lord hath rent the kingdom from 
Israel out of thine hand this day, and hath given it to a neigh¬ 
bour of thine, that is good above thee, and will divide Israel in 
twain. And He will not be changed, neither will He repent: for 
he is not as a man, that He should repent; who threatens and 
does not persist.*® 

He to whom it is said, ‘The Lord will despise thee that thou 
mayest not be king over Israel’, and ‘The Lord hath rent the king¬ 
dom from Israel out of thine hand this day’, reigned over Israel 


Cf. Luke ig,io, 
Cf. Eph. 1,4., 

* 1 Sam, i5,23fr. 
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forty years:^^ for as long a time, that is, as David himself did; but 
he heard this in the early part of his reign. This was done so that 
we might understand that none of his stock w^as to reign, and that 
we should look to the stock of David, from which also is sprung, 
according to the flesh, the "Mediator between God and men, the 
man Christ Jesus^“ 

But the Scripture here quoted does not have what is read in most 
of the Latin texts: ‘The Lord hath rent the kingdom of Israel from 
out of thine hand this day." Rather, what is found in the Greek 
versions is as we have set it down: ‘The Lord hath rent the kingdom 
from Israel out of thine hand"; and this is so that the words ‘out of 
thine hand’ may be understood to mean "from Israel’. This man 
Saul, therefore, prefigured in his own person the people of Israel: 
the people from whom the kingdom would be taken away when 
Christ Jesus our Lord should come to reign not carnally, but spiri¬ 
tually, through the new covenant. And when it is said to Saul, ‘And 
will give it to thy neighbour’, this is to be understood in terms of 
carnal kinship; for Christ, according to the flesh, was of Israel, and 
Saul was also. Now what is added, ‘good above thee", can indeed 
be understood to mean, ‘Better than thee’, and certain persons have 
interpreted it in this way; but it is better to take "good above thee’ 
as meaning that, because He is good, he is therefore ‘above thee", 
according to that other prophetic utterance, ‘Till I put all Thine 
enemies beneath Thy feetAnd among those enemies is Israel, 
from whom, as His persecutor, Christ took away the kingdom; 
although the Israel in whom there was no guile was there too,^ like 
grain, as it were, in the midst of the chaff. For certainly the apostles 
came out of Israel, and many martyrs, of whom Stephen was the 
first, and many churches, which the apostle Paul commemorates, 
praising God for their conversion,^ 

There is no doubt that the next words are to be understood as a 
reference to this distinction, ‘And will divide Israel in twain": that 
is, into the Israel which is the enemy of Christ and the Israel which 
cleaves to Christ; the Israel belonging to the handmaid and the 

Cf. Acts T_J,2I, 

“ I Tim. 2.5. 

Psalm 110,1. 

^ Cf, John 1,47. 

Cf Gal. :,24. 
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Israel belonging to the free woman. For these two nations were at 
first together, just as Abraham still clave to the handmaid until the 
barren woman, made fruitful by the grace of God, cried, *Cast out 
the bondwoman and her We know, indeed, that, because of 

the sin of Sohimon, Israel was divided into two in the reign of his 
son Rchoboam, and that this division endured, with each part 
having its own kings, until, with immense devastation, the whole 
nation was overthrown and borne away by the Chaldeans. But what 
had this to do whth Saul, when, if any such thing were threatened, 
it would he threatened against David himself, whose son Solomon 
was? Finally, the Hebrew nation is not now' merely divided within 
itself, but scattered abroad throughout the earth, in the fellowship 
of the same error. But that division with which God threatened the 
kingdom and people of Israel as embodied in the person of Saul, 
who represented them, is shown to be eternal and immutable by 
w'hat is added, ‘And He will not be changed, neither will He repent; 
for He is not as a man, that He should repent; who threatens and 
does not persist’: that is, a man threatens and does not persist, but 
God, Who does not repent like a man, does not. For when we read 
that God repents, this signifies merely a change in things, whereas 
the divine foreknowledge remains immutable. Therefore, when it is 
said that God does not repent, this is to be understood as meaning 
that He does not change. 

W^e see that the divine sentence revealed in these words concern¬ 
ing the division of the people of Israel was altogether indissoluble 
and entirely perpetual. Those who have passed over thence to 
Christ, or who are now passing over, or who will pass over: none 
of these were truly of that people, either according to God’s fore¬ 
knowledge or according to the single common nature of the human 
race. By the same token, of those Israelites who, cleaving to Christ, 
have persevered in Him, none shall ever be among those Israelites 
who persist in being His enemies even down to the end of this 
life; rather, they will remain forever in the separation which is here 
foretold. For the old covenant ‘from the Mount Sinai, which gen- 
dercth to bondage’is of no profit, except insofar as it bears wit^ 
ness to the new covenant. Otherwise, no matter how much time 


** Gen. 

Gal. 4,24. 
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men spend in reading Moses, a veil is put over their hearts; but 
when anyone shall turn thence to Christy the veil shall be taken 
away*'’^ For the very purpose of those who turn is changed from 
the old to the new, so that each no longer has as his purpose the 
obtaining of carnal felicity, but of spiritual. Hence what the great 
prophet Samuel himself did, before he had anointed SauL For he 
^cried unto the Lord for Israel, and the Lord heard him'; and 
Samuel offered a whole burnt-offering, as the foreigners were 
coming to battle against the people of God; and the Lord thundered 
over them, and they were confounded, and fell in the presence of 
Israel, and were vanquished. And Samuel then took a stone and set 
it up between the old and new Mizpeh, and called the name of it 
Ebenezer, which in l,atin is ‘the stone of the Helper’; and he said, 
‘Hitherto hath the Lord helped Mizpeh is interpreted ‘pur¬ 
pose’, That ‘stone of the Helper’ is the mediation of the Saviour, 
by which we pass over from the old Mizpeh to the new - that is, 
from the desire with which men look forward to a false and carnal 
blessedness in the carnal kingdom, to the desire with which they 
look forward to the truest spiritual blessedness in the kingdom of 
heaven. And since nothing is better than the latter blessedness, the 
Lord helps us to attain it. 


8 Of the promises to David in his son, which are not 
at all fulfilled in Solomon, but which are found to be 

most fully so in Christ 

I see, then, that, to the extent that it pertains to the matter with 
which we are here dealing, I must now show what God promised 
to David himself, who succeeded Saul in the kingdom; a change 
which prefigured that final change for the sake of which all things 
were divinely spoken, and all things written. 

When many things had gone prosperously with King David, he 
thought to make a house for God: namely, that temple of most 
excellent fame which was afterwards built by his son King Solomon. 
While he was considering this, the word of the Lord came to 


“ Cf. 2 Cor. 3,1 sf. 
1 Sam. 7,(1. 
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Nathan the prophet, which he brought to the king/" In Nathan's 
prophecy, after God had said that a house should not be built for 
him by David himself, and that never at any time had He com¬ 
manded any of His people to build him a house of cedar. He then 
said: 

And now thus shalt thou sav unto mv servant David, Thus 
saith Almighty God, I took thee from the sheep-cote that thou 
mightest be for a ruler over my people in Israel: and I was with 
thee whithersoever thou w^entest, and have cut off all thine 
enemies from before thy face, and have made thee a name, 
according to the name of the great ones who are over the earth. 

And I will appoint a place for my people Israel, and I will plant 
him, and he shall dwell apart, and shall be troubled no more; 
and the son of wickedness shall not humble him any more, as 
from the beginning, from the days when I appointed judges 
over my people Israel. And I will give thee rest from all thine 
enemies, and the Lord will tell thee, because thou shalt build 
an house for him. And it shall come to pass when thy days be 
fulfilled, and thou shalt sleep with thy fathers, that 1 will raise 
up thy seed after thee, which shall proceed out of thy bowels, 
and I will prepare his kingdom. He shall build me an house for 
my name; and I will order his throne even to eternity. I will be 
his father, and he shall be my son. And if he commit iniquity, 

1 w ill cha.sten him with the rod of men, and with the stripes of 
the sons of men: but my mercy 1 will not take away from him, 
as I took it away from those whom I put away from before my 
face. And his house shall be faithful, and his kingdom even for 
evermore before men, and his throne shall be set up even for 
evermore.^' 

He who supposes that this grand promise was fulfilled in Solo¬ 
mon greatly errs. For he notices the saying, ‘He shall build me an 
house’, inasmuch as Solomon built that most noble temple; but he 
does not notice the words, ‘His house shall be faithful, and his 
kingdom for evermore before me.’ Let him give heed, therefore, 
and behold the house of Solomon full of foreign women worship¬ 
ping fake gods, and the king himself, once wise, now seduced into 
the same idolatry by them, and cast down. And let him not venmre 

^ 2 Sam. 7,4. 
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to believe that God either promised falsely, or was ufiabk to fore¬ 
know that Solomon and his house would become what they did. 
We must not doubt here, or see the fulfilment of these things other 
than in Christ our Lord, Who was made of the seed of David 
according to the flesh, lest, like the carnal Jews, w-c should vainly 
and idly seek some other. For even they understand that the son of 
w^hom they read in that place as promised to David was not Solo¬ 
mon; so that, wdth amazing blindness to Him Who was promised 
and is now' so manifestly declared, they say that they hope for 
another. 

Indeed, even in Solomon there was wrought no small image of 
things to come, in that he built the temple, and had peace according 
to his name (for Solomon is ‘Peacemaker’ in Latin); and, at the 
beginning of his reign, he was wondrously deserving of praise. But 
although, in his own person, he was a forerunner and a shadow of 
what was to come, he did not show men Christ the Lord Himself. 
Hence, some things are written of Christ as if they were prophesied 
of Solomon, whereas Holy Scripture, which prophesies by events 
also, delineates in Solomon, in a certain sense, the figure of things 
to come. For, besides the books of divine history in which his reign 
is chronicled, the name of Solomon is also written into the title of 
Psalm 7z, in which a great many things are said which cannot all 
apply to him. Rather, they apply to the Lord Christ; and so clearly 
do they do so that it is quite apparent that, in Solomon, the figure 
is contained after the fashion of a shadow, whereas, in Christ, the 
truth itself is presented to us. For the boundaries within which 
Solomon s kingdom was enclosed are well known; yet in the same 
psalm, to say nothing of other things, we read, ^He shall have 
dominion from sea even to sea, and from the river to the ends of 
the earth.’^^ And it is in Christ that we see this fulfilled; for His 
dominion has indeed taken its beginning from the river where John 
baptised. For, when pointed out by John, Christ began to be 
acknowledged by the disciples, who called Him not only Master, 
but also Lord, 

Again, Solomon began to reign while his father David was still 
alive; a thing which none of their other kings did. And this was 
done for no other reason than to show with sufficient clarity that 


Psalm 72,8. 
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the prophecy earlier spoken to his father did not refer to Solomon 
himself: ‘And it shall come to pass when thy days be fulfilled, and 
thou shalt sleep with thy fathers, that I will raise up thy seed which 
shall proceed out of thy bowels, and I will prepare his kingdom.^ 
For how will it be possible to suppose, on the strength of the next 
words, ‘He shall build me an house’, that this prophecy refers to 
Solomon, when the preceding words are, ‘When thy days are ful¬ 
filled, and thou shalt sleep with thy fathers, 1 will raise up seed after 
thee? Is it not dear from this that another ‘Peacemaker’ is here 
promised: one of Whom it is foretold that He will be raised up, not 
before David’s death, as Solomon was, but after it? For no matter 
how long the intervening time was to be before Jesus Christ came, 
it is beyond doubt that He came long after the death of King David, 
to whom it was thus promised that Christ would come and build a 
house of God not of wood and stone, but of men: a house that He 
builds to our joy. For to this house, that is, to all Christ’s faithful, 
the apostle says, ‘The temple of God is holy, which temple ye are.’^^ 

9 How similar the prophecy of Christ in Psalm 89 is 
to those things promised in the prophecy of Nathan 

in the Book of Samuel 

So too in Psalm 89, the title of which is ‘An instruction for himself 
by Ethan the Israelite’, mention is made of God’s promises to King 
David, and certain things are said there which resemble those found 
in the Book of Samuel; fur example: ‘I have sworn to David my 
servant that I will prepare his seed for ever.'"^ And again, 

Then thou spakest in vision to thy sons, and saidst, I have laid 
help upon the mighty one, and have exalted the chosen one out 
of my people. 1 have found David my servant, and with my 
holy oil I have anointed him. For mine hand shall help him, 
and mine arm shall strengthen him. The enemy shall not pre¬ 
vail against him, and the son of iniquity shall harm him no 
more. And I wit! beat down his foes from before his face, and 
those that hate him will 1 put to flight. And my truth and my 
mercy^ shall be with him, and in my name shall his horn be 

1 C]or 
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exalted. I will set his hand also in the sea, and his right hand 
in the rivers. He shall cry unto me, Thou art my father, my 
God, and the undertaker of my salvation. Also I will make him 
my first-born, high among the kings of the earth. My mercy 
will I keep for him for ever more, and my covenant shall be 
faitlihil with him. His seed also will I set for ever and ever, and 
his throne as the days of heaven.^* 

When these words are rightly understood, they are all seen to refer 
to the Lord Jesus Christ, but under the name of David, because of 
the form of a servant which the same Mediator took upon Himself 
from the Virgin of the seed of David. 

Immediately afterwards comes an account of the sins of David’s 
sons, similar to the account set forth in the Book of Samuel; and it 
is all too easy to understand this as if it applied to Solomon. For 
there - that is, in the Book of Samuel - God says, ‘And if he 
commit iniquity, I will chastise his iniquity with the rod of men, 
and with the stripes of the sons of men; but my mercy will 1 not 
take away from him’,^'* meaning by stripes the strokes of correction. 
Hence that saying, ‘Touch not mine anointedfor what else does 
this mean but, Do not injure them? And, in the psalm, when speak¬ 
ing as if of David, He says something of the same kind there also, 
if his sons’, He says, ‘forsake my law, and walk not in my judg¬ 
ments; if they profane my righteousnesses, and keep not my com¬ 
mandments; I will visit their iniquities with the rod, and their faults 
with stripes: but my mercy I will not make void from him.’^^ He 
did not siy ‘from them’, although He spoke of David’s sons, not of 
David himself; but He said ‘from him’, which, properly understood, 
means the same thing. For m Christ Himself, Who is the Head of 
the Church, there can be found no sins which might require to be 
divinely restrained by human correction, mercy being still pre¬ 
served. Sins are, however, to be found in His body and members, 
which are His people. And so the Book of Samuel speaks of ‘his 
iniquity’, whereas the psalm speaks of the iniquities of ‘his sons’, 
so that we may understand that what is said of His body is in a 
manner of speaking said of Himself. So too, when Saul persecuted 

Psalm 

™ 2 Sam. 7,i4f, 

^ Psalm 105,(5. 
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His body, which is His faithful people, He Himself said from 
Heaven, ‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Then, in the fol¬ 
lowing words of the psalm. He says, ‘My covenant will 1 not break, 
nor alter the thing that is gone out of my lips. 1 have sworn once 
by my holiness, tf 1 should lie unto David'^ - that is, I will by no 
means lie unto David; for this manner of speaking is common in 
Scripture. And He then tells us what it is in respect of which He 
will not lie, when He adds: ‘His seed shall endure for ever, and his 
throne as the sun before me. It shall be established for ever as the 
nioon, and as a faithful witness in heaven/^' 


ro How different were events in the kingdom of the 
earthly Jerusalem from those which God had 
promised, so that the truth of that promise might be 
understood to pertain to the glory of the other King 

and Kingdom 

After such weighty confirmations of so great a promise, that it might 
not be supposed that this promise was fulfilled in Solomon, the 
psalm says, as if such a fulfilment had been hoped for, but found 
not to be true: ‘But Thou hast cast him off, and hast brought him 
to nothing, O Lord.^ And this indeed came to pass in the kingdom 
of Solomon, in his posterity. For even the earthly Jerusalem itself, 
the scat of the kingdom, was then overthrown, and, above all, the 
very temple which had been built by Solomon was destroyed. But 
lest God should for this reason be thought to have acted contrary 
to His own promise, the psalm straightway adds, ‘Thou hast 
delayed thine anointed.If the Lord’s anointed is delayeti, there¬ 
fore, he is not Solomon, and neither is he David himself For, on 
the one hand, all the kings were called His anointed \chri$tm\\ for 
all of them - not only from King David onwards, but even from 
Saul, who was the first to be anointed king of that same people, and 
whom David himself called ‘the Lord’s anointed’ ^ were conse¬ 
crated with that mystical anointing. Yet, on the other hand, there 


^ Acts ^,4 
Psalm 
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is only one true Christ, Whose image they bore by virtue of the 
prophetic unction. According to the opinion of men, who supposed 
that the anointed should be understood as David or Solomon, His 
coming was long delayed; but, according to the disposition of God, 
He was to come in His ow'n time. 

The next part of this psalm goes on to say what, in the meantime, 
while He was delayed, became of the kingdom of the earthly Jerusa¬ 
lem, where it w'as hoped that He would reign indeed: 

Thou hast made void the covenant of Thy servant; Thou has 
profaned in the earth his sanctuary. Thou hast broken down all 
his hedges; Thou hast put his strongholds in fear. All that pass 
by the way spoil him; he is made a reproach to his neighbours. 
Thou hast set up the right hand of his adversaries; Thou hast 
made all his enemies to rejoice. Thou hast turned aside the 
edge of his sw'ord, and hast not made him to stand in the battle. 
Thou hast made his glory to cease; Thou hast dashed down his 
throne to the ground. Thou hast shortened the days of his 
youth; Thou hast poured confusion over him,*^^ 

All these things came upon Jerusalem the handmaid, in which some 
also reigned who were children of the free woman, holding sway 
over that kingdom for the time being, but holding the kingdom of 
the heavenly Jerusalem, whose sons they were, in true faith, and 
hoping in the true Christ. But if the history of the affairs of this 
kingdom is read, it will show how these things came upon it. 

II Of the substance of the people of God, which, by 
His assumption of flesh, is in Christ, Who alone had 
power to deliver His own soul from hell 

After he has prophesied these things, the prophet turns to praying 
to God; but his prayer is itself also a prophecy: ‘How long, O Lord? 
Dost thou turn away for ever?’^ Here, ‘Thy face’ is to be supplied, 
for it is said elsewhere, ‘How long dost Thou turn away Thy face 
from me?’*= Some texts have here not ‘dost thou turn away’ but 

Psalm 
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‘wilt thou turn away\ However, the verse could be understood to 
mean. Thou tumest away Thy mercy, which 'I’kou didst promise 
to David,’ But when the psalmist says, Tor ever", what does this 
mean, if not To the end’? And by The end" is to be understood the 
end of time, when even the Jewish nation is to believe in Christ. 
Before that end, however, those things which the psalmist has just 
lamented in sorrow' must come to pass. And it is also for this reason 
that the words which follow are: Thy wrath shall burn like fire. 
Remember what is my substance,’*' For this cannot be better under¬ 
stood than of Jesus Himself, the substance of His people, from 
whose nature His flesh came, ‘For not in vain’, says the psalm, ‘hast 
Thou made all the sons of men,’** For had the one Son of Man not 
been the substance of Israel, through which Son of Man many sons 
of men should be redeemed, then all the sons of men would have 
been made entirely in vain. Now, indeed, the whole of human 
nature has fallen from truth into vanity through the sin of the first 
man; and it is for this reason that another psalm says, ‘Man is like 
to vanity; his days arc as a shadow that passeth away/*^ Yet God 
has not made all the sons of men in vain, for He redeems many 
from vanity through the Mediator, Jesus. It was not wholly in vain, 
indeed, that He made even those whom He did not foreknow' unto 
redemption; for, in the fairest and most righteous order of the w'hole 
rational creation, He made them for the benefit of those who were 
to be redeemed, and for the comparison of the two cities one with 
the other. Next come the words: ‘What man is he that liveth, and 
shall not see death? Shall he deliver his soul from the hand of the 
grave?"^ Who is this but that substance of Israel out of the seed of 
David, Christ Jesus, of Whom the apostle says that ‘rising from the 
dead He now dieth not, and death shall no more have dominion 
over For though He was dead, He shall live and not see 

death, for He has delivered His soul from the hand of hell, into 
which He had descended to release some from the chains of hell; 

^ Cf. Bk 
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and He has delivered it by that power of which He speaks in the 
Gospel: i have power to lay down my life, and 1 have power to 
take it again. 


12 When the psalm says, ‘Lord, where are Thine 
ancient lovingkindnesses’, and so on, to whose 
person arc we to understand the entreaty for the 

promises to belong? 

But the remainder of this psalm runs as follows: "Lord, where are 
Thine ancient lovingkindnesses, which thou swarest unto David in 
Thy truth? Remember, Lord, the reproach of Thy servants, which 
I have borne in my bosom of many nations; wherewith Thine enem¬ 
ies have reproached, O Lord, wherewith they have reproached the 
change of Thine anointed.Now it can rightly be asked. Is this 
spoken in the person of those Israelites who desired that the promise 
made to David might be fulfilled for them? Or rather in that of the 
Christians, who are Israelites not according to the flesh but accord¬ 
ing to the Spirit? It was, indeed, spoken or written iit the time of 
Ethan, from whose name this psalm receives its title, and this was 
also the time when David was king. Thus, it would not have been 
said in the psalm, ‘Lord, where are Thine andent tovingkindnesses, 
which thou swarest unto David in Thy truth?; unless the prophet 
had taken upon himself the person of those who were to come in 
the far future, to whom the time when these things were promised 
to King David was ‘ancient’. On tht other hand, it may be under¬ 
stood to mean that many nations, when they persecuted the Chris¬ 
tians, reproached them with the passion of Christ, which Scripture 
calls His "change; because by dying He is made immortal. Again, 
according to this line of interpretation, the "change’ of Christ may 
be understood as a reproach to the Israelites, because, though they 
hoped that He would be theirs. He was made the Saviour of the 
Gentiles. For many nations who have believed in Him by the new 
covenant now reproach those who remain in the old; and lo it is for 
this reason that it is said, ‘Remember, Lord, the reproach of Thy 
servants.’ For, if the Lord does not forget, but rather has mercy on 

John 10, t 8 . 
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them, they themselves will also come to believe after this reproach. 

But the interpretation that I proposed first seems to me the most 
appropriate one, For the words ‘Remember, Lord, the reproach of 
Thy servants’ cannot properly be put into the mouths of those who 
are reproached because Christ has left them and turned to the Gen¬ 
tiles; for such Jews are not to be called the servants of God. These 
words do, however, fit those who, when they suffered great humili¬ 
ations through persecution for Christ’s name, could remember that 
an exalted kingdom had been promised to the seed of David: to 
those who, desiring such a kingdom, could say - not in despair, but 
as seeking, knocking - ‘Lord, where are Thine ancient lovingkind¬ 
nesses, which Thou swarcst unto David in thy truth? Remember, 
Lord, the reproach of Thy servants, that I have borne in my bosom 
of many nations’ {that is, have patiently endured within me) ‘where¬ 
with Thine enemies have reproached, O Lord, wherewith they have 
reproached the change of Thine anointed’ (for they have supposed 
it to be not a change, but a destruction), Again, what does ‘Remem¬ 
ber, Lord’ mean, if not, ‘Remember to have mercy, and, in rec¬ 
ompense for humiliation patiently endured, repay me with the exal¬ 
tation which Thou swarest unto David in Thy truth’? 

On the other hand, we may after all assign these words to the 
Jews. For such words could have been spoken by those servants of 
God who, after the sack of the earthly Jerusalem, before Jesus 
Christ was born in human form, were led away captive. If so, we 
should understand ‘the change of Thine anointed’ to mean that it 
is not an earthly and carnal felicity, such as w-as seen during the 
few years of Solomon’s reign, which is to be awaited with faith, but 
a heavenly, spiritual felicity. The unbelieving nations knew nothing 
of such felicity at that time, when they were exulting over God’s 
people and insulting them in their captivity. But what else were 
they insulting but ‘the change of Thine anointed’, reproaching, in 
their ignorance, those who knew the truth? That is the reason for 
the words which come after this verse, and with which the psalm 
ends: Let the blessing of the Lord be for evermore. Amen, and 
Amen.'^ These words apply appropriately to the whole people of 
God who belong to the Heavenly Jerusalem: both to those who were 
concealed during the time of the old covenant, before the revelation 
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of the new, and to those who, after the revelation of the new coven¬ 
ant, are clearly revealed as belonging to Christ. For ‘the blessing of 
the Lord’ on David’s seed for which w'e are to hope is not something 
that will endure for a short time only, like that blessing which 
appeared in the days of Solomon, but for all eternity; and in the 
entire certainty of that hope it is said, ‘Amen, and Amen’. The 
repetition of the word is a confirmation of that hope, David, there¬ 
fore, understood this, when he said, in the Second Book of Samuel, 
from which w'e have digressed to expound this psalm, ‘Thou hast 
spoken also for Thy servant’s house for a great while to come/'^^ 
And so also a little later he says, ‘Now begin, and bless the house 
of Thy servant for evermoreV^ and so on, for the son was then 
about to be born from whom his posterity was to be carried down 
to Christ: through whom his house was to be eternal, and was to 
be made the house of God, For it is called the house of David 
because of David’s race; but the same house is called the house of 
God because of the temple of God, made of men, not of stones. In 
that temple the people shall dwell eternally with their God and in 
their God, and God shall dwell with His people and in His people, 
so that God may fill His people, and the people be filled with their 
God, while God shall be all in all.^’ He Himself, Who is their 
strength in war, shall also be their reward in peace. Thus, when it 
is said in the words of Nathan, ‘And the Lord will tell thee what 
an house thou shalt build for HimV** h is then said in David’s own 
words, ‘For Thou, Lord Almighty, God of Israel, hast opened the 
ear of Thy servant, saying, I will build thee an house,’*” For this 
house is built both by us, by living well, and by God, by helping 
us to live well; for ‘except the Lord build the house, they labour in 
vain that build it’,^*® And when the final dedication of this house 
shall come to pass, then shall be fulfilled what God here speaks 
through Nathan, saying, ‘And I will appoint a place for my people 
Israel, and will plant him, and he shall dw^ell apart, and shall be 
troubled no more; and the son of iniquity shall not humble him any 
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more, as from the beginning, from the days when I appointed judges 
over my people Israeh’^^' 


13 Whether the true meaning of this promised peace 
can be ascribed to those times which ran their course 

under Solomon 

But if anyone hopes for so great a good as this in this world, and 
on this earth, his wisdom is but folly. Can anyone suppose that it 
was fulfilled in the peace of Solomon’s reign? Scripture certainly 
commends that peace with great praise, as foreshadowing that which 
is to come. But the belief that God’s promised peace was fulfilled 
in Solomon’s reign is to be vigilantly resisted* For when it is said, 
‘And the son of iniquity shall not humble him any more’, it is at 
once added, ‘as from the beginning, from the days when I appointed 
judges over my people Israel’. Now judges were appointed over that 
people from the time when they received the promised land, before 
kings had begun to reign over them. The son of iniquity - that is, 
the foreign enemy — certainly humbled Israel during those periods 
of time when, as w’e read, peace alternated with war; yet, in that 
age, longer times of peace are found than Solomon had, who reigned 
for forty years. For under that judge who is called Ehud there were 
eighty years of peace.God forbid, therefore, that we should 
believe that this promise is a prediction of the times of Solomon; 
still less, indeed, those of any other king whatsoever* For no other 
king reigned in such great peace as Solomon, and that nation never 
held the kingdom without some degree of anxiety that it might be 
subdued by enemies. For so great is the mutability of human affairs 
that no people is ever granted a security so great that it need never 
fear incursions hostile to this life* Therefore the place of this prom¬ 
ised peaceful and secure habitation is eternal, and rightly belongs 
eternally to Jerusalem the free mother, where the true people of 
Israel shall dwell; for the name Israel is interpreted as ‘Seeing God’. 
It is in the desire of this reward that we are to lead a godly life 
through faith during this miserable pilgrimage. 
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14 Of the care taken by David to arrange the psalms 

in a mystical order 

In the progress of the Citj^ of God through the ages, then, David 
first reigned in the earthly Jerusalem as a foreshadowing of what 
was to come. Now David was a man skilled in song. He loved the 
harmony of music not for the sake of vulgar pleasure, but with a 
faithful will. For with it he served his God, Who is the true God, 
by the mystical representation of a great thing. For the rational 
and measured arrangement of diverse sounds in concordant variety 
suggests the compact unity of a well-ordered city.’*^^ Thus, almost 
all his prophecy occurs in the psalms, of which 150 are contained 
in what we call the Book of Psalms. Some consider that, of these 
psalms, only those inscribed with his name were composed by 
David. Others again suppose that none of them were composed by 
him except those which are marked ‘Of David’, and that those 
which have the words ‘For David’ in the title were composed by 
others on his behalf. But this latter opinion is refuted by the Sav¬ 
iour’s own voice in the Gospel, where He says that David himself 
in spirit called Him Lord,^*^ For Psalm no begins thus: ‘The Lord 
said unto my Lord, Sit Thou at my right hand, until I make Thine 
enemies Thy footstoolV”^ and, like many others, that psalm does 
not have ‘Of David’ in its title, but Tor David’. The more credible 
opinion, it seems to me, is that held by those who attribute all 150 
of the psalms to David. These believe that he also attached the 
names of other men to some of them, in order to symbolise some 
pertinent aspect of the matter in hand; whereas he wished to have 
no man’s name in the titles of the remainder: for he was inspired 
by the Lord in the disposition of this diverse material, which, 
though dark, is not meaningless. Nor should anyone be moved not 
to believe this by the fact that the names of certain prophets who 
lived long after the time of King David are read in the inscriptions 
of certain psalms in that book, and that things said there are pre¬ 
sented as if spoken by them.’*^ For the prophetic Spirit was not 


Cf, Cicero, De r^p.^ 2,42,69. 
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unable to reveal the names of these future prophets to Kin^ David 
as he prophesied, so that he might prophetically sing something 
which should be appropriate to their persons. For, in the same way, 
it was revealed to a certain other prophet that, after more than three 
hundred years, King Josiah would arise and reign; and this prophet 
foretold both his future deeds and his name*’^^ 

15 Whether all the things prophesied in the psalms 
concerning Christ and his Church are to be included 

in the text of this work 

But it is, I see, expected that, in this part of the book, I shall now 
expound the prophesies of David in the Psalms concerning the Lord 
Jesus Christ or His Church. Although 1 have already done this in 
one instance, however, T am prevented from doing what this expec¬ 
tation seems to require not, indeed, by a scarcity of material, but 
by its very abundance. For the need to avoid prolixity forbids my 
setting down everything; yet I fear that, if I choose to include only 
some things, I shall seem, to the many people who know these 
prophecies, to have passed over the more necessary'. Besides, the 
testimony offered ought to be supported by the context of the W'hole 
psalm, at least to the extent of showing that there is nothing there 
to refute it, even if every detail does not support it. Otherwise, I 
might seem merely to be collecting at will short passages suitable to 
my purpose, like a patchwork of verses taken from a long poem 
found to have been written not on the same subject, but on some¬ 
thing quite different.In order to adduce such testimony, however, 
we should have to expound the whole of every psalm cited; and 
how great a task this would be can be seen from the works of other 
authors and in those works of mine where 1 have done it. I.et 
anyone, therefore, read those works who wishes to and can do so; 
and he will there discover the large number and great signihcance 
of the prophecies of David, who was both king and prophet. 


1 “' Cf. 1 Kings 13,2. 
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concerning Christ and His Church: that is, concerning the King 
and the City which He has established* 


16 Of those things pertaining to Christ and the 
Church which are said, either plainly or figuratively, 

in Psalm 45 

Wherever literal and manifest prophetic utterances of any kind 
occur on any subject, they are invariably mixed with figurative state¬ 
ments; and it is these latter especially which oblige the learned to 
undertake the laborious task of discussion and exposition for the 
benefit of the slower-witted. Some such figurative utterances, of 
course, show' us Christ and the Church at once, as soon as they are 
spoken, even though there are some things in them which, being 
less easily understood, remain to be explained at leisure. There is a 
case in point in the same Book of Psalms: 

My heart is inditing a good matter: I utter my words to the 
king* My tongue is the pen of a scribe, writing sw'iftly. Thy 
form is beautiful beyond the sons of men; grace is poured out 
in Thy lips: therefore God hath blessed Thee for evermore. 
Gird "hiy sword about Thy thigh, O Most Mighty. With Thy 
goodliness and Thy beauty go forward, proceed prosperously, 
and reign, because of Thy truth, and meekness and righteous¬ 
ness; and Thy right hand shall lead Thee forth wonderfully* 
Thine arrows are sharp in the heart of the king's enemies; 
whereby the people fall under Thee. Thy throne, O God, is for 
ever and ever: a rod of direction is the rod of Thy kingdom. 
Thou hast loved righteousness, and hast hated iniquity: there¬ 
fore, God, Thy God, hath anointed Thee with the oil of exul¬ 
tation above Thy fellows. Myrrh and aloes, and cassia from 
1 hy vestments, from the houses of ivory: out of which the 
daughters of kings have delighted Thee in Thine honour.’*^ 

Is there anyone, no matter how slow-witted, who does not here 
recognise the Christ Whom we preach, and in Whom we believe, 
when he hears that He is God, Whose throne is for ever and ever, 
and that He is anointed by God, as God indeed anoints not with a 
visible, but with a spiritual and intelligible chrism? For who is so 
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ignorant of this religion, or so heedless of its fame, spread so far 
and wide, as not to know that Christ is named from this chrism: 
that is, from this anointing? But, having acknowledged that this 
King is Christ, let everj^ One who is now subject to Him Who reigns 
by reason of truth, meekness and righteousness, inquire at his own 
pace into those other things which are here said figuratively: that 
His form is beautiful beyond the sons of men, with a kind of beauty 
which is to be loved and esteemed all the more because it is not 
corporeal; and what His sword, His arrows, and other things of that 
kind may be, which are set forth not literally, but symbolically. 

Next, let him reflect upon Christ’s Church, joined to so great a 
husband in spiritual maniage and divine love, of w'hich it is said in 
these words w^hich folioW', 

The queen stood upon Thy right hand in vestments embroid¬ 
ered with gold, girded about with variety. Hearken, 0 daughter, 
and look, and incline thine ear; forget also thy people, and thy 
father’s house. Because the King hath greatly desired thy 
beauty; for He is the Lord thy God. And the daughters of Tyre 
shall worship Him with gifts; the rich among the people shall 
entreat thy favour. The daughter of the King has all her glory 
within, in golden fringes, girded about with variety. The virgins 
shall be brought after her to the King: her neighbours shall 
be brought to Thee. They shall be brought with gladness and 
exultation: they shall be led into the temple of the King. Instead 
of thy fathers, sons .shall be born to thee: thou shak establish 
them as princes over all the earth. They shall be mindful of thy 
name in every generation and descent. Therefore shall the 
people acknowledge thee for evermore, even for ever and 
ever.'^^ 

I do not suppose that anyone is so foolish as to believe that it is 
some mere woman who is here praised and described: described, 
that is, as the wife of Him to Whom it is said, ‘Thy throne, O God, 
is for ever and ever; a rod of direction is the rod of Thy kingdom. 
Thou hast loved righteousness and hated iniquity: therefore God, 
Thy God, hath anointed Thee with the oil of exultation above Thy 
fellows.’ Clearly, this is Christ, anointed above Christians. For it is 
the Christians who are His Tellows’, out of whose unity and concord 
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that ‘queen’ is formed who in another psalm is called ‘^Thc city of 
the great 

That queen is Sion^ in the spiritual sense, which name in Latin 
means ‘contemplation’; for she contemplates the great good of the 
world to come, because that is the goal towards which her struggle 
is directed. She is also Jerusalem in the same spiritual sense, of 
which we have already said many things. Her enemy is the city of 
the devil, Babylon, which means ‘confusion’. Yet this queen among 
all nations is redeemed from that Babylon by regeneration, and 
passes from the worst king to the best: that is, from the devil to 
Christ. For this reason, it is said to her, ‘Fotget thy people and thy 
father’s house.’ Of that ungodly city those also are a portion who 
are Israelites only in the flesh and not by faith: enemies also of this 
great King Himself, and of His queen. For Christ came to them, 
but was slain by them; and so He has become instead the King of 
other men, whom He did not see in the flesh. Thus our King Him¬ 
self says, through the prophecy of a certain psalm, ‘Thou wilt 
deliver me from the strivings of the people; Thou wilt make me 
head of the nations. A people whom I have not known hath served 
me; in the hearing of the ear it hath obeyed This people of 

the Gentiles, therefore, whom Christ did not know when He was 
present in body, nonetheless believed in Him as Christ when He 
was proclaimed to them. And so it may rightly be said of them, ‘In 
the hearing of the ear they have obeyed me’, for ‘faith cometh by 
hearing’/” This people, 1 say, added to those who are the true 
Israelites both by the flesh and by faith, are the City of God; the 
City which gave birth to Christ Himself according to the flesh, 
when it consisted of those Israelites only. For thence came the 
Virgin Mary, in whom Christ assumed flesh that He might be man, 
And another psalm says of that City, ‘And of Mother Sion it shall 
be said, This and that man was bom in her, and the Highest Him¬ 
self hath founded her,”^^ Who is this Highest, if not God? And 
thus Christ, Who is God, before He was made man through Mary 
in that city, Himself founded it through the patriarchs and pro¬ 
phets. Thus, what we now see fulfilled was long ago said in proph- 
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ecy to this queen, the City of God: ‘Instead of thy fathers, sons are 
born to thee; thou shalt make them princes over all the earth.’ For, 
truly, out of her sons have come forth her leaders and princes 
throughout all the earth, and the people, gathering together in her, 
confess her with the Cfmfession of eternal praise for ever and ever. 
What is expressed in the psalms, then, is often somewhat obscure 
and figurative; but, how'ever it be understood, our interpretation 
must beyond doubt be consistent with those things which are very 
obviously true. 

17 Of those things in Psalm no which relate to 
Christ’s priesthood and, in Psalm 22, to His passion 

In the psalm which we have just discussed, Christ is proclaimed as 
King. In the same w^ay, he is in another psalm very clearly pro¬ 
claimed as Priest. ‘The Lord said to my Lord, Sit Thou at my right 
hand, until I make Thine enemies Thy footstool.’ That Christ sits 
at the right hand of God the Father is believed, but not seen; that 
His enemies also are put under His feet docs not yet appear. It is 
being accomplished, hoAvever, and it will appear at the end: what is 
now^ believed will indeed then be seen. Then come the words, ‘The 
Lord will send forth the rod of Thy strength out of Sion: rule Thou 
in the midst of thine enemiesand the meaning here is so dear 
that to deny it would be not merely unbelief and faithlessness, but 
impudence indeed. For even our enemies confess that the law' of 
Christ which we call the Gospel, and which we acknowledge as the 
rod of His strength, has been sent forth out of Sion. That He rules 
in the midst of His enemies is a fact attested by those same enemies 
over whom He rules; for they gnash their teeth and melt away, and 
have power to do nothing against Him. 

Then, a little later, the psalmist says, The Lord hath sworn and 
will not repent’ — and by these words he signifies that what he is 
about to add will be immutable - Thou art a priest for ever accord¬ 
ing to the order of Melchizedek.’ And who is permitted to doubt of 
Whom these words are spoken, given that there is now nowhere a 
priesthood and sacrifice according to the order of Aaron, and that, 
under the priesthood of Christ, men now offer the oblation which 
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Melchizedek presented when he blessed Abraham?Thus, matters 
whieh are expressed somewhat obseurely in this psalm are, when 
rightly understood, seen to refer to these manifest facts, as I have 
already shown in my sermons to the people. 

A further example occurs in that psalm where Christ speaks in 
eloquent prophecy of the humiliation of His passion, saying: They 
pierced my hands and feet; they counted all my bones. Yea, they 
looked and stared upon By these words He indeed signified 

His body stretched out upon the Cross, with His hands and feet 
pierced and fastened by the striking through of the nails; and He 
signified also that He had in this way furnished a spectacle to those 
who looked and stared upon Him. He adds, They parted my gar¬ 
ments among them, and upon my vesture they cast lots’; and the 
Gospel story tells us how this prophecy was fulfilled.I’hen there 
are other sayings in the psalm which are less clear in their meaning; 
but these are rightly understood when they are interpreted in a 
manner consistent with those passages which shine forth with such 
great clarity. That this is quite plainly true is shown by the fact that 
other events, which we do not believe in as past, but behold as 
present, and which are beheld by the whole world, correspond 
exactly to the predictions which wc read in this same psalm, made 
so long ago. For it is there said, a little later, 'All the ends of the 
earth shall remember, and turn unto the Lord, and all the kindreds 
of the nations shall worship before Him; for the kingdom is the 
Lord’s, and He shall rule the nations. 

i8 Of Psalms 3, 41, 16 and 68 , in which the Lord’s 
death and resurrection are prophesied 

The oracles of the psalms are by no means silent as to Christ’s 
resurrection; for what other meaning can attach to what is sung, as 
if in His person, in Psalm 3: 'I laid me down and slept; 1 awaked; 
for the lord sustained me’?’^’ Is anyone foolish enough to believe 
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that the prophet here wished to indicate to us, as if it were some 
great thing, merely that he had fallen asleep and woken up again? 
That sleep must stand for death, and that awakening for the resur¬ 
rection; for the psalmist thought it fitting to prophesy Christ’s death 
and resurrection in this way. 

This is shown much more clearly in Psalm 41, where, as is often 
the case, prophecies of things to come are uttered in the person of 
the Mediator Himself, in the form of a narrative of past e\ents, 
This was done because coming events had, in a certain sense, hap¬ 
pened already, in the predestination and foreknowledge of God. He 
says: ‘Mine enemies speak evil of me; When shall he die, and his 
name perish? And if he came in to see me, bis heart spake vain 
things: he gathered iniquity to himself. He w^ent out of doors and 
uttered it all at once. Against me all mine enemies whisper together: 
against me they do devise evil. They have planned an unjust thing 
against me. Shall not he that sleeps also rise again?"*^^ These words 
are certainly here put in such a way as to convey the same meaning 
as if He had said, "Shall not he that has died then come to life 
again?’ The previous words demonstrate that His enemies planned 
and contrived His death, and that this was done through one who 
came in to see Him and went out to betray Him. And does not the 
name ol Judas, the disciple who became a traitor, occur to one here? 

Thus, because they were about to do as they had plotted - that 
is, were about to kill Him - He showed that in their futile malice 
they would kill Him in vain, because He would rise again. Thus, 
He adds the verse in which He says, in effect, What arc you doing, 
fools? What is a wickedness for you will be a sleep for me: ‘Shall 
not he that sleeps also rise again?’ In the following verses, however, 
He also indicates that they will not commit so grievous a crime with 
impunity, saying: ‘Yea, the man of my pveace in whom I trusted, 
who ate my bread, hath lifted up his heel against me’ - that is, hath 
trampled me under foot. ‘But Thou, O Lord’, He says, ‘be merciful 
unto me, and raise me up, that I may requite them’,’^^ Who now 
would deny the truth of this interpretation, when he sees that, since 
the passion and resurrection of Christ, the Jews have been utterly 
cast down from their seats by the slaughter and destruction of war? 
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For after the Lord had been skin by them He rose again and 
requited them for the time being with temporal discipline: which 
will not, however, be merely temporal for those w^ho have not 
repented when He shall come to judge the quick and the dead. 

For the Lord Jesus Himself showed the apostles that this Judas 
was His betrayer by handing him the bread;^^^ and He thus recalled 
this verse of the psalm, and said that it was fulfilled in Himself: 
‘Yea, the man of my peace in whom 1 crusted, who ate my bread, 
hath lifted up his heel against me,’^^^ But when He said, ‘In whom 
I trusted', this was true of the body, not the head. In other words: 
the Saviour Himself was not ignorant of the identity of the man of 
whom He had already said, ‘One of you will betray me' and ‘One 
of you is a devil’;'^^ but it was His custom to transfer to Himself 
what is true of His members, and to attribute to Himself what 
belongs to them, for Head and Body are one Christ. Hence what is 
said in the Gospel: *For I was an hungered, and ye gave me meat',^^^ 
which He explains by saying, ‘Inasmuch as yc have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me,’^^® 
In the verse which we are here discussing, therefore, He attributes 
to Himself the trust that the disciples had reposed in judas when 
Judas had become one of the number of the apostles* 

Now the Jews do not suppose that the anointed one for whom 
they hope will be subject to death. For this reason, they do not 
accept that our Christ is the One whom the Law and the prophets 
announce* Rather, they have invented I know not what Messiah of 
their own, who is to be exempt from the suffering of death. And 
this is why, in their wondrous vanity and blindness, they contend 
that the words which we have quoted do not signify death and 
resurrection, but only sleep and awakening* But Psalm i6 also cries 
aloud to them, ‘Therefore my heart is glad, and my tongue hath 
exulted; my flesh also shall rest in hope: for Thou wilt not leave 
my soul in hell; neither wilt Thou suffer Thine Holy One to see 
corruption.For who would say that his flesh had rested in hope, 
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and that his soul, not being abandoned in hell, but straightway 
returning to the flesh, had raised it to life again, so that it should 
not suffer the usual corruption of corpses - who w'ould say this but 
He Who rose again on the third day? The Jews certainly cannot say 
this of their prophet and king, David. And Psalm 68 also cries out 
to them, ‘Our God is the God of salvation, and to the Lord belongs 
the way of escape from death.What could be more clearly said 
than this? For ‘the God of salvation’ is the Lord Jesus, which is 
interpreted ‘Saviour’, or ‘Healer’. And the reason for this name was 
given when it w'as said, before He was born of the rirgin, ‘And she 
shall bring forth a son, and thou shalt call His name Jesus: for He 
shall save His people from their sins.’^^^ Because His blood was shed 
for the remission of sins, it was fitting that He should have no ‘way 
of escape’ from this life except through death. Therefore, when it 
was said, ‘Our God is the God of salvation’, it was straightway 
added, ‘and to the Lord belongs the way of escape from death’, in 
order to show that we were to be saved by His dying, But the words 
‘and to the Lord belongs’ are uttered in wonder, as if to say: ‘This 
mortal life is such that not even the Lord Himself could leave it 
except through death.’ 


19 Of Psalm 69, in which the unbelief and obstinacy 

of the Jews are declared 

But the Jews entirely refuse to yield to the testimonies of this 
prophecy, even when those testimonies are so manifest, and brought 
by events to so clear and certain a fulfilment. Therefore, that which 
is written in the psalm which follows is certainly fulfilled in them. 
For events belonging to His passion are prophetically described 
there in the person of Christ: ‘They gave me gall for my meat; and 
in my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink’;^-^^ and the meaning of 
this is made dear in the Gospel. Next, after such a feast and such 
a banquet has thus been presented to Him, He adds, ‘Let their table 
become a snare before them, and a retribution and a trap. Let their 
eyes be darkened, that they see not, and their backs be always 
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and so on. This was not said as a wish, but as a prophetic 
prediction in the form of a wish. What wonder is it, then, if those 
whose eyes were ‘darkened, that they see not’ do not see even such 
manifest truths? What wonder is it if those whose backs are always 
bent, so that they bend down towards earthly things, do not behold 
the things of heaven? For these bodily images are to be understood 
as referring to vices of the souk 

But in order to keep this work within some bounds, let what we 
have said of the psalms - that is, of the prophecy of King David - 
now suffice. Let those who read this, and who are familiar wtrh the 
whole subject, pardon me, and not complain if they know or believe 
that I have omitted instances which perhaps provide a stronger tes¬ 
timony. 


20 Of the reign and merits of David and his son 
Solomon, and of the prophecies pertaining to Christ 
which are found both in the books associated with 
Solomon’s writings and in those undoubtedly written 

by him 

David, therefore, ruled in the earthly Jerusalem, a son of the heav¬ 
enly Jerusalem. He is greatly praised by the Divine testimony 
because his sins were overcome by a piety so great, and a penitence 
of such wholesome humility, that he is undoubtedly among those 
of whom he himself speaks: ‘Blessed is he whose transgression is 
forgiven, whose sin is covered/^^ After him, there reigned over the 
whole of that same people his son Solomon, who, as was said 
above,began to reign while his father was still alive. He made a 
good beginning, but a bad end; for ‘Prosperity, which exhausts the 
spirits of the wise’,'^** did him more harm than his wisdom brought 
him profit; that wisdom which, even now, is and ever shall be mem¬ 
orable, and which was then praised far and wide. He, too, is found 
to have prophesied in his books, three of which have been received 
into the authorised canon: namely, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the 
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Song of Songs. There are, indeed, two others, one called Wisdom 
and the other Ecclesiasticus, which, by reason of a certain similarity 
of style, arc also customarily attributed to Solomon. The more 
learned authorities have no hesitation in saying that they are not 
his; but the Church, and in particular the Western Church, has 
nonetheless received them as authoritative from ancient times. 

In one of these, called the Wisdom of Solomon, the passion of 
Christ is prophesied most clearly. For surely it is His impious slay¬ 
ers who are there depicted as saying: 

Let us lie in wait for the righteous, for he is displeasing to 
us, and contrary to our works; and he upbraideth us with our 
transgressions of the Law, and objecteth to our shame the 
transgressions of our discipline. He professeth to have the 
knowledge of God, and he calleth himself the son of God. He 
was made to reprove our thoughts. He is grievous for us even 
to behold; for his life is unlike other men’s, and his ways are 
different. Wc arc esteemed of him as counterfeits; and he 
abstaineth from our ways as from filthiness. He extols the latter 
end of the righteous; and he glorieth that he hath God for his 
Father. Let us see, therefore, if his words be true; and let us 
try what shall happen to him, and we shall know what shall be 
the end of him. For if the righteous be the son of God, He will 
undertake for him, and deliver him out of the hand of those 
that are against him. Let us put him to the question with contu¬ 
mely and torture, that wc may know his reverence, and prove 
his patience. Let us condemn him to the most shameful death; 
for by his own sayings he shall be respected. These things did 
they imagine and were mistaken; for their own malice hath 
quite blinded them,'^^ 

Again, in Ecdcsiasticus the future faith of the nations is foretold 
in this fashion: 

Have mercy upon us, O God, Ruler of all, and send Thy fear 
upon all the nations; lift up Thine hand over the strange 
nations, and let them see Thy power, As Thou wast sanctified 
in us before them, $0 be Thou sanctified in them before us, 
and let them acknowledge Thee, according as we also have 
acknowledged Thee; for there is not a God beside Thee O 
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This prophecy^ in the form of a Avish and a prayer, we see fulfilled 
through Jesiis Christ. 

But writings which are not included in the canon of the Jews do 
not have any great force when used against our adversaries. On the 
other hand, in the case of those three books Avhich clearly are Solo¬ 
mon and which the Jews accept as canonical, laborious discussion 
is necessary to show that anything of this kind found in them refers 
to Christ and His Church. If such discussion were to be undertaken 
m)w, it would prolong our task beyond what is fitting. However, 
when w'e read, in the Proverbs, of ungodly men saying^ ‘Let us 
unrighteously hide in the earth the righteous man; yea, let us swal¬ 
low^ him up alive like the grave, and let us take away his memory 
from the earth: let us seize his precious possession":this is not so 
obscure that it may not be understood, without laborious exposition, 
as a reference to Christ and His possession the Church. Indeed, the 
parable of the wicked husbandmen in the Gospel shows that the 
Lord Jesus Himself said something of the same kind: This is the 
heir; come, let us kill him, and let us seize on his inheritance."'^’ 
Again, there is a passage in the same Book of Proverbs upon 
which we have already touched when we spoke of the barren w^oman 
who ‘hath borne seven’.Usually, as soon as it is uttered, those 
who know that Christ is the Wisdom of God understand this pass¬ 
age to refer to none other than Christ and the Church: 

Wisdom hath builded her an house, she hath hewn out her 
seven pillars; she hath sacrificed her victims, she hath mingled 
her wine in the bowl; she hath also furnished her table. She 
hath sent forth her maidens summoning to the bowl with excel¬ 
lent proclamation, saying. Whoso is simple, let him turn aside 
to me; as for him that wanteth understanding, she saith to him. 
Come, eat of my bread, and drink of the wine which I have 
mingled for you.^^^ 

Here, we certainly recognise the Wisdom of God, that is, the Word, 
co^ternal with the Father, Who hath builded an house for Himself 
in the virgin s womb, in the form of a human body, and united the 
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Church with it as members are united to a head; Who hath sacri¬ 
ficed the martyrs as the Churches victims; Who hath furnished His 
table with wine and bread — the table at which also appears the 
priesthood according to the order of Melchizedek; and Who hath 
invited the simple and him that wanteth understanding^ because, as 
the apostle says, He ‘hath chosen the weak things of the world to 
confound the things which are mightyh^^^^ But to those ‘weak things’ 
the Scripture goes on to say, ‘Forsake the foolish, and live; and go in 
the way of understanding, that ye may have life.’’"^ And to become a 
guest at that table is to begin to have life. 

Again, in another book, called Ecclesiastes, it is said, ‘There is 
nothing better for a man than that he should eat and drink.”*' And 
what interpretation of this could be more readily believable than 
that it refers to the sharing of this table which the Priest Himself 
provides, the Mediator of the new covenant according to the order 
of Melchizedek: the table furnished with His body and blood? For 
it is that sacrifice which has superseded all the sacrifices of the old 
covenant, which were offered as a foreshadowing of that which was 
to come. It is for this reason that we also recognise in Psalm 40 the 
voice of that same Mediator, saying in prophecy, ^Sacrifice and 
offering Thou didst not desire; but a body hast Thou perfected for 
for, instead of all those sacrifices and oblations, His body is 
offered, and served up to the partakers of it. The Book of Ecclesi¬ 
astes often repeats, and many times commends, the sentence about 
eating and drinking; but, in doing so, it does not refer to feasts of 
carnal delight; and this is shown clearly enough when it says, it is 
better to go to the house of mourning, than to go to the house of 
feasting/'*^ And, a little later, it says. The heart of the wise is in 
the house of mourning; but the heart of fools is in the house of 
feasting.’’*® 

But one ought, 1 think, especially to quote from this book a pass¬ 
age which relates to both cities, the one of the devil, the other of 
Christ, and to their kings, the devil and Christ: ‘Woe to thee, 0 
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land, when thy king is a child, and thy princes eat in the morning! 
Blessed art thou, O land, when thy king is the son of nobles, and 
thy princes eat in due season, in fortitude, and not in confusion!’ 
The devil is here called a child, because of the foolishness and pride 
and rashness and petulance and other vices which are apt to be so 
numerous at that age. But Christ is the Son of nobles: that is, of 
the holy patriarchs belonging to the free cit\\ of whom He was 
begotten in the flesh. The princes of the other dty ^eat in the morn¬ 
ing’ - that is, before a suitable hour - because they do not took 
forward to the proper felicity, which is the true felicity, of the world 
to come; for they desire to be made happy quickly, with the renown 
of this world. But the princes of the city of Christ wait patiently 
for the time of a blessedness which is not false. This is expressed 
by the words ‘in fortitude, and not in confusion’, because hope 
does not deceive them; for the apostle says, ‘And hope maketh not 
ashamed,’*'*^ The psalm also says, ‘For they that hope in Thee shall 
not be put to shame. 

Again, the Song of Songs in truth celebrates a certain spiritual 
pleasure felt by the minds of the saints in the marriage of the King 
and Queen of that city: that is, Christ and the Church. But that 
pleasure is shrouded in allegorical veils, so that it may be desired 
all the more ardently, and all the more joyfully unveiled, and that 
the Bridegroom may be revealed, to Whom it is said in this same 
song, ‘The upright love Thee^'’^ and the bride also, who hears, 
‘Charity is in thy delights.’But we pass over many other things 
in silence, in our anxiety to bring this work to a close. 

21 Of the kings who came after Solomon, both in 

Judah and in Israel 

After Solomon, the other kings of the Hebrews are hardly found to 
have made any prophecies at all through any enigmatic sayings or 
deeds of theirs which might refer to Christ and the Church, 
whether in Judah or Israel. For these were the names given to the 
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parts of that people when, because of the offences of Solomon^ they 
were divided by God’s vengeance from the time of Rehoboam his 
son, who succeeded his father in the kingdom. The ten tribes, 
indeed, which Jeroboam the servant of Solomon received when he 
was established as king in Samaria, were specifically called Israel, 
although that had formerly been the name of the whole people.'^'' 
But two tribes, namely, Judah and Benjamin, remained subject to 
the city of Jerusalem for David’s sake, lest the kingdom should be 
wholly sundered from his stock; and these w’ere called Judah, 
because that was the tribe from which David had come. But Benja¬ 
min, the other tribe which, as 1 have said, belonged to the same 
kingdom, was that from which Saul had come before David, And, 
as we have said, these two tribes together were called Judah, and 
were distinguished by this name from Israel, which w'as the specific 
name by which the ten tribes were called when they had their own 
king. The tribe of Levi, because it was the priestly tribe, bound to 
the service of God, not of kings, was numbered as the thirteenth; 
for Joseph, one of the twelve sons of Israel, did not, like the others, 
found one tribe, but two, Ephraim and Manasseh, But the tribe of 
Levi nonetheless belonged primarily to the kingdom of Jerusalem, 
where the Temple of God was, which it served. 

When the people were divided, therefore, Rehoboam, king of 
Judah and son of Solomon, reigned in Jerusalem, and Jeroboam, the 
servant of Solomon, reigned in Samaria as king of Israel. And when 
Rehoboam, like a tyrant, wished to persecute that divided part with 
war, the people were forbidden by God to fight with their brethren. 
Who told them through a prophet that He had done this.'^* In this 
way it was made clear that the division of the kingdoms had 
involved no sin on the part of either the king or people of Israel, 
but was, rather, done in fulfilment of the avenging will of God. 
This being known, the two parts made a peaceful settlement with 
each other; for it was not their religion which had been divided, but 
only their kingdom. 


Cf. 1 Kings la, passim, 
I Kings 12,24, 
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22 Of Jeroboam, who profaned the people subject to 
him by his impious idolatry; although God did not 
cease to inspire the prophets and to keep many men 
from the crime of idolatry 

But Jeroboam^ king of Israef was perverse in mind; and he did 
not believe in God, even though God had proved Himself true in 
promising and giving him the kingdom. He was afraid lost, by 
coming to the temple of God which was in Jerusalem, where, 
according to the divine law, that whole nation was to come in order 
to sacrifice, the people should be seduced from him, and return to 
Davidstock as to the royal seed. He therefore instituted idolatry 
in his kingdom, and deceived the people with dreadful ungodliness, 
ensnaring both himself and God’s people in the worship of images. 
Yet God did not entirely cease to admonish, through the prophets, 
not only that king, but also his successors and imitators in ungodli¬ 
ness, and the people also. For the great and far-famed prophets 
Elijah and his disciple Elisha arose at that time, and indeed per¬ 
formed many wonders. And at that time also, when Elijah said, 'O 
Lord, they have slain Thy prophets, they have thrown down Thmc 
altars; and only I am left, and they seek my lifeV^^ God answered 
him and said that there were seven thousand men who had not 
bowed the knee to Baak^^' 


23 Of the varying fortunes of each of the Hebrew 
kingdoms, until the people of both were at different 
times led away captive; Judah being afterwards 
restored to its kingdom, which eventually passed into 

the power of the Romans 

Again, in the kingdorn of Judah also, belonging to Jerusalem, pro¬ 
phets were not lacking during the times of its successive kings; and, 
according as it pleased God to send them, they made predictions as 
the need arose, or rebuked sin and taught righteousness. For there 
also, although much less so than in Israel, there arose kings who 
sorely offended God by their impieties; and these, together with the 
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peopie who followed their example, were smitten with scourges in 
the proper measure. The merits of its godly kings were not small, 
however, and they are praised in Scripture. In Israel, on the other 
hand, we read that all the kings were more or less wicked. Each 
part, therefore, was both lifted up by prosperity and borne down 
by adversity of various kinds, as the divine providence either corn- 
manded or permitted. Also, they were afflicted not only by external 
wars, but also by civil wars with each other, in order that the mercy 
or anger of God might appear through the coming into being of 
certain causes. Then, as the indignation of God increased, that 
whole nation was not only cast out of its abode by the conquering 
Chaldeans, but also, and especially, carried over into the lands of 
the Assyrians. This happened first to that pm of the thirteen tribes 
called Israel, but then to Judah also, when Jerusalem and her most 
noble temple were overthrown; and the people remained in captivity 
in those lands for seventy years, At the end of that time, they were 
sent forth from that place, and they restored the temple which had 
been overthrown. And, though many remained in foreign lands, yet 
the kingdom no longer had two parts, with two different kings over 
each. Rather, there was one prince over them, in Jerusalem; and, 
from every direction, wherever they were, and from whatever place 
they could, all men came at certain times to the temple of God 
which was there. Not even then, however, did they lack foreign 
enemies and conquerors; and, indeed, when Christ found them, 
they were already tributaries of the Romans, 

24 Of the prophets: both those who came late in the 
history of the Jews, and those mentioned in the 
Gospel story as living at about the time of Christ’s 

nativity 

But during the whole of that time after their return from Babylon, 
and after Malachi, Haggai, and Zechariah, who prophesied then, 
and Ezra, the Jews had no prophets down to the time of the Sav¬ 
iour’s coming: except another Zechariah, the father of John, and his 
wife Elizabeth, when the birth of Christ was close at hand; and, 
after He was bom, the aged Simeon, and Anna, a widow, now very 
old. Last of all came John himself, who, being a young man at the 
same time as Christ Himself was a young man, did not foretell that 
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Christ was to come; rather, by prophetic knowledge he pointed Him 
out when He was still unknown. It is for this reason that the Lord 
says, ‘For all the prophets and the Law prophesied until John."^^^ 
But the prophesying of these five is made known to us in the 
Gospel, where the Virgin Mother of the Lord is herself found to 
have prophesied before John did. But the wicked Jews do not accept 
this prophecy of theirs; whereas innumerable other persons have 
received it and, through it, have come to believe the Gospel, Then, 
Israel was truly divided into two, by that division which was fore¬ 
told as immutable to King Saul by Samuel the prophet, But even 
the wicked Jews accept Malachi, Haggai, Zechariah and Ezra, 
recognising them as the last to have divine authority; for these also, 
few in number among the great multitude of the other prophets, 
have written books which have obtained canonical authority. And 
some of their predictions pertain to Christ and His Church. 1 see 
that these predictions ought to be included in this work; but it will 
be more appropriate to do this, with the Lord's help, in the next 
book, so that we may not burden this one, which is already too 
long, any further. 


*’* Matt. 11,13 
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I Of the events down to the time of the Saviour, as 
discussed in the previous seventeen books 

1 promised that, with the help of God's grace, I would first refute 
the enemies of the City of God, who favour their own gods above 
Christ, the founder of that Cit>^ and cruelly envy the Christians 
with a hatred pernicious above all to themselves; and this I did in 
the first ten books. Next, I undertook to write of the origin, progress 
and proper ends of the nvo cities, one of w'hich, the City of God, 
dwells in the other, the city of this world, as far as the race of men 
is concerned, but as a pilgrim. But the promise to which I have just 
referred w'as threefold; and in the four books following the tenth 1 
gave a digest of the origin of both these cities. Then, in one book, 
w'hich was the fifteenth of this work, I dealt with their progress 
from the first man dow^n to the Flood; and, next, our narrative 
pursued the course of the rw^o cities down to the time of Abraham* 
It seems, however, that, from father Abraham down to the time of 
the kings of Israel, where we brought the sixteenth book to an end, 
and from then down to the coming of the Saviour in the flesh, 
which we reached at the end of the seventeenth book, my pen has 
dealt only with the City of God* Yet this City did not pursue its 
course in this world alone* On the contrary, just as both cities began 
together, so throughout the history of the human race have they 
undergone the vicissitudes of time together. I wrote in this way, 
however, because, until the revelation of the new covenant, the Gty 
of God ran its course not in the light, but in shadow; and so 1 
wished to present the history of that city more plainly, by describing 
its course, without the obstruction of that other city which is its 
opposite, from the time when God’s promises first began to he made 
clearer, down to His birth from the Virgin, in which those promises 
were at last fulfilled* Now, therefore, I see that I must repair my 
omission by touching, to whatever extent shall seem sufficient, upon 
the progress of that other city from the time of Abraham, so that 
those who read may compare both cities and observe the contrast 
between them* 
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2 Of the kings and dates of the earthly city, 
corresponding to the dates of the saints, calculated 
from the birth of Abraham’ 

The society of mortals, then, was diffused throughout all lands; 
and, despite all diversity of place, was linked by a kind of fellowship 
of common nature, even though each section of mankind pursued 
devices and desires of its own. In this condition, not everyone, and 
perhaps no one, completely attains what he desires, because not all 
men seek the same end; and so mankind everywhere is generally 
divided against itself, and when one part is the stronger, it oppresses 
another* For the vanquished succumb to the victor, and inevitably 
prefer peace and survival at any price to power or even liberty* So 
true is this that it gives rise to great wonder when men prefer to 
perish than be slaves. For in almost all nations the voice of nature, 
as it were, has decreed that those who have suffered defeat should 
choose subjection by the victors rather than complete destruction 
by the devastation of war. Thus — and this does not happen without 
the providence of God, in Whose power it lies to determine who in 
war shall be subjugated and who shall subjugate them - certain 
peoples have been entrusted with kingdoms, while some have 
been placed under the rule of others. But the society whose goal is 
earthly advantage or desire - the city to w^hich we assign the general 
name of ‘the city of this world" - has been divided into a great 
number of kingdoms. And we note that, of these, two kingdoms 
have won a renown greatly surpassing that of all others: that of the 
Assyrians first, and then that of the Romans, These are ordered and 
distinguished in relation to one another in terms of both time and 
place* For the former arose earlier, and the latter later; the one in 
the Fast, and the other in the West, Again, the beginning of the 
one came immediately after the other’s end; and I should say that 
all other kingdoms and kings arc like appendages to those empires. 

Ninus, then, was already the second king of Assyria, in succession 
to Belus his father, the first ruler of that kingdom, when Abraham 
was bom in the land of the Chaldees. There was also at that time 
the empire of the Sicyonians* This was a very small kingdom; but 
Marcus Varro, a man of enormous learning in all departments, 

Tn traang the histor? of the ancient empires and their rulers* Augustine laraelv 
loiiows the Ckrontcon of Eusebius/Jerome, 
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begins his work called De gtnte popuii Romani with an account of it, 
because of its antiquity. He begins with the kings of Sicyon and 
proceeds to the Athenians, and he comes then to the Latins, aind 
then again to the Romans. But the kingdoms which he records 
before the foundation of Rome are inconsiderable in comparison 
with that of the Assyrians. Yet even the Roman historian Sallust 
concedes that the Athenians achieved the highest renown in Greece: 
more, however, by their fame than for their accomplishments, For 
he speaks of them as follows: "The achievements of the Athenians’, 
he says, 

as 1 judge them, were ample and magnificent enough. They 
were, indeed, considerably less impressive than their reputation 
suggests. But because writers of great genius emerged in that 
city, the greatness of the Athenians* deeds is celebrated 
throughout the whole world. Thus, the virtue of the men who 
did those deeds is thought to equal the ability of writers of 
genius to extol them,^ 

In addition, this city acquired no smalt glory from literature and 
from her philosophers, because such disciplines were pursued there 
with exceptional vigour. But, as far as empire is concerned, there 
was no greater power in early times than that of the Assyrians, nor 
any diffused so far and wide. For it is said that King Ninus, son of 
Bel us, subdued the whole of Asia as far as the frontiers of Lydia; 
and Asia is said to be a third of the entire world, although it is 
actually found to be as much as half the magnitude of the whole. 
Indeed, the only people of the eastern parts that he did not bring 
under his dominion were the Indians; and, after his death, war was 
waged even against these by Semiramis, his wife. Thus, it came to 
pass that all the peoples and kings in all those lands accepted the 
sway of the kings of Assyria and carried out whatever they com¬ 
manded. 

Abraham, then, was bom in that kingdom, among the Chaldees, 
in the time of Ninus. But Greek history is much better known to 
us than Assyrian, and those who have traced the descent of the 
Roman people back to its origins in antiquity have followed a 
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chronological sequence down through the Greeks to the Latins, and 
thence to the Romans, who are themselves also Latins. Thus, we 
must give the names of Assyrian kings where necessary, in order to 
show how Babylon, the first Rome, as it were, pursues its course 
alongside the City of God on pilgrimage in this world; but the 
things which we must insert into this work for the sake of compar¬ 
ing the two cities, that is, the earthly and the heavenly, must be 
derived rather from Greek and Latin history, in which Rome herself 
is like a second Babylon. 

When Abraham was bom, therefore, the second kings were reign¬ 
ing, Ninus among the Assyrians and Europs among the Sicyonians; 
the first kings being Belus over the former people and Aegialeus 
over the latter. But when, after Abraham had departed from Baby¬ 
lon, God promised him that a great nation would come forth from 
him and that all the nations of the earth should be blessed in him, 
the Assyrians were then under their fourth king, and the Sicyonians 
under their fifth* For the son of Ninus reigned over the former after 
his mother Semiramis. It is said that she was slain by her son, 
because she, his mother, had dared to defile him by incestuous 
intercourse.^ Not a few suppose that it was Semiramis who founded 
Babylon;** and she may, indeed, have rebuilt the city. But I have 
described in the sixteenth book when and how it was founded.^ 
Moreover, the son of Ninus and Semiramis, who succeeded his 
mother in the kingdom, is himself also called Ninus by some auth¬ 
orities, whereas others call him Ninyas, a name derived from that 
of his father. At that time, the kingdom of the Sicyonians was held 
by Telxion, whose reign was a time of such peace and happiness 
that, when he died, men worshipped him as a god, offering sacrifices 
to him and celebrating the games which they say were first estab¬ 
lished in his honour. 


' Cf Justinus, Epit. hist, phihpp. Pomp. Trog., ed, Ruchl and Seel, 1,2 
* fbid.\ Diodorus Siculus, 2,7. 

' Cf, Bk xv[,4, 
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3 What kings ruled over the Assyrians and 
Sicyonians at the time when Isaac was born 
according to the promise to Abraham, who was a 
hundred years old; and when the twins Esau and 
Jacob were born of Rebekah to Isaac himself, when 

he was sixty years old 

During the time of Telxion, Isaac also was born, according to God's 
promise, when his father was a hundred years old. He was the son 
of Abraham and Sarah, Abraham's wife, who, because barren and 
an old woman, had by then relinquished all hope of offspring. At 
that time, the king of Assyria, the fifth, was Arrius. And to Isaac 
himself, when he was sixty years old, twins, Esau and Jacob, were 
home to him by his wife Rebekah while their grandfather Abraham 
was still alive and i 6 o years old. Abraham died when he had com¬ 
pleted 175 years, when the elder Xerxes, who is also called Balcus, 
ruled over the Assyrians, and Thuriacus - whose name sorne auth 
orities write as Thurimachus - reigned over the Sicyonians. These 
were the seventh kings. Now the kingdom of the Argives, where 
the first king to reign was Inachus, arose at the time of Abraham’s 
grandsons. Varro reports that it was the custom of the Sicyonians 
to sacrifice at the tomb of their seventh king, Thuriacus; and this 
is certainly something which should not be passed over in silence. 
Then, during the reigns of the eighth kings, Armamitres of the 
Assyrians and Leucippus of the Sicyonians, God spoke to Isaac and 
again gave to him the same two promises which he had given to his 
father: namely, the land of Canaan for his seed, and a blessing for 
all nations in his seed. And these same promises were given to his 
son, Abraham's grandson, who was at first called Jacob, and then 
Israel, at the time when Belocus, the ninth king, was reigning over 
Assyria, and Phoroneus, son of Inachus, was the second king of 
Argos, while Leucippus still remained as king of the Sicyonians. It 
was during these times that Greece achieved an increase in renown 
under Phoroneus, king of Argolis, thanks to the institution of cer¬ 
tain laws and law-courts. Yet it was at the tomb of Phegous, a 
younger brother of this Phoroneus, that a temple was built after his 
death, in which he was to be worshipped as a god, and cattle sacri¬ 
ficed in his honour. I believe that they deemed him worthy of so 
great an honour because, in his part of the kingdom - his father 
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having distributed territories to both his sons, for them to rule over 
during his lifetime - he had established shrines for the worship of 
the gods; also, he had taught his subjects to mark the passage of 
time by months and years, and, to that extent, to measure and enu¬ 
merate it. Wondering at these innovations of his, men who were 
still untutored believed, or wished to believe, that at his death he 
had become a god. For it is also said that lo was the daughter of 
Inachus: lo, who, afterwards called Isis, was worshipped in Egypt 
as a great goddess. Other writers, however, say that she came to 
Egypt from Ethiopia as queen, and that, because her government 
was both broad and just, and because she instituted many beneficial 
things, especially the art of writing, divine honours were accorded 
to her there after her death. Indeed, so great was the esteem in 
which she was held that anyone who said that she was a mere human 
being was declared guilty of a capital crime. 


4 Of the times of Jacob and his son Joseph 

When Baleus was the tenth king of the Assyrians and Messapus the 
ninth of the Sicyonians (the latter is also called Cephisus by certain 
authors: if, that is, the two names belong to one man, and those 
who use the second name did not rather confuse one man with 
another), and when Apis was the third king of Argos, Isaac died at 
the age of i8o; and he left behind twin sons who were 120 years 
old. The younger of these, Jacob, belonged to the City of God, of 
which we are writing, white the elder had been rejected. Jacob had 
twelve sons; and, while their grandfather Isaac was still alive, one 
of them, called Joseph, was sold by his brothers to merchants travel¬ 
ling into Egypt/ But, when he was thirty years old, Joseph was 
raised up from the humiliation which he had undergone, and stood 
before Pharaoh. This came to pass because, with divine aid, he had 
interpreted the king's dreams and foretold from them that there 
would be seven plenteous years whose abundance would be con¬ 
sumed by the seven barren years which were to follow/ For this 
reason the king had released him from prison and set him over 
Egypt. It was because of the integrity of his chastity that he had 

‘ Gen. 37,27fF. 

Gen. 41. potsm. 
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been cast into prison; for he stoutly defended that chastity when he 
would not consent to commit adultery with his mistress*^ She had 
conceived an impure love for him, and she intended to tell a wicked 
lie to his credulous master; but he fled from her, even leaving his 
garment behind in her hand, as she caught him by it. Now in the 
second of the seven barren years, Jacob came to his son in Egypt, 
with all his household. He was then 130 years old, as he himself 
replied when questioned by the king;^ and Joseph was thirty-nine 
years old: that is, seven years of plenty and two of famine had been 
added to the thirty years of his age when he was honoured by the 
king. 


5 Of Apis, king of the Argives, whom the Egyptians 
named Serapis and worshipped with divine honours 

In those times, Apis, king of the Argives, sailed across to Egypt 
with his ships; and when he died there he became Serapis, the 
greatest of all the Egyptian gods, Varro gives a very simple account 
of why, after his death, he was no longer called Apis but Serapis, 
For because the coffin in which a dead man is placed, which all 
men now call a sarcophagus, is called soroa in Greek, and because 
the people began to venerate Apis when he had been buried in his 
coffin, but before his temple was built, he was therefore first called 
Sorapis, from ‘soros’ and ‘Apis’; and then, as commonly occurs, one 
letter was altered, and his name became Serapis. In his case also, it 
was decreed that anyone who should say that he had been a mere 
man should incur the penalty of death. This, in the estimation of 
Varro, is also the significance of the image found in nearly all the 
temples where Isis and Serapis were worshipped: the image which, 
with a finger pressed to its lips, seems to admonish us to silence, in 
order that nothing should be said of their having been human 
beings. On the other hand, that bull which the Egyptians, deceived 
by an astounding vanity, fed with abundant delicacies in his 
honour'*^ was called Apis, not Serapis, because they venerated it 
alive, without a sarcophagus, When this bull died, a calf of the same 
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coloration was sought^ that is, one similarly marked with certain 
white spots; and, when it was found, they believed it to be some 
kind of miracle, divinely procured for them. For it was no great 
task, for the demons who wished to deceive them, to show to a cow 
who had conceived and was pregnant the phantasm of a bull which 
only she could see, so that the mother’s desire should induce the 
same markings to appear on the body of her offspring, This was 
how Jacob ensured the birth of lambs and goats of various colours, 
by the use of peeled rods;^ and what men can achieve by means of 
colours and bodies demons can certainly accomplish very easily by 
exhibiting imaginary forms to animals at the time of conception. 


6 The kings of the Argives and the Assyrians at the 
time of Jacob’s death in Egypt 

Apis, therefore, died in Egypt, though he was king not of the Egyp¬ 
tians, but of the Argives, His son Argus succeeded him in the king¬ 
dom; and it was from Argus that the people were called Argi, and, 
derived from this, Argives. For neither the land nor the people had 
borne this name under earlier kings. It was during the reign of 
Argus over the Argives, and of Eratus over the Sicyonians, and 
while Baleus w^as still king of the Assyrians, that Jacob died in Egypt 
at the age of 147. When he was at the point of death, he blessed his 
sons, and his grandsons by Joseph; and he most plainly prophesied 
Christ, saying in his blessing of Judah, ‘The sceptre shall not depart 
from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until those things 
come which are laid up for him; and unto him shall the gathering 
of the people It was during the reign of Argus that Greece 
began to make use of cereals and to have cornfields in cultivation, 
having imported seed from elsewhere. Argus also began to be 
regarded as a god after his death, and a temple and sacrifices were 
established in his honour. The same honour had also been accorded 
earlier in his reign to a private individual, a certain Homog}Tus, 
who was struck by lightning, because he had been the first to yoke 
oxen to the plough. 


' Gen. ,^o,37fr. 
Gen, 4t>,io, 
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7 The kings reigning at the time when Joseph died 

in Egypt 

It was whik Mamythos reigned as the twelfth king of the Assyrians, 
and while Plemmeus was the eleventh of the Sicyonians, and while 
Argus was still king of the Argives, that Joseph died in Egypt, at 
the age of no. After his death, the people of God remained in 
Egypt for 145 years, and they were wondrously increased. They 
lived in tranquillity at first, until the death of those to whom Joseph 
had been known. Then, however, their increasing numbers aroused 
enmity and they became objects of suspicion; and so, until they 
were delivered from that land, they were borne down by per¬ 
secutions and the rigours of intolerable slavery: in the midst of 
which, however, they were made fruitful by God’s grace, and their 
numbers continued to multiply. Meanwhile, in Assyria and Greece 
the same kings remained on the throne. 

8 The kings at the time of Moses’ birth; and the 
gods whose religion arose at that same time 

Therefore, when the fourteenth king, Saphrus, was reigning over 
the Assyrians, and the twelfth, OfthopoHs, over the Sicyonians, and 
the fifth, Criasus, over the Argives, Moses was born in Egypt. It was 
through him that the people of God were redeemed from slavery in 
Egypt: a slavery which was nonetheless desirable for them, so that, 
through it, they might come to seek the aid of their Creator. Certain 
authors believe that Prometheus lived in the reigns of the kings just 
mentioned. He is said to have formed men out of mud;‘^ and this 
legend derives from his great stature as a teacher of wisdom, 
although we are not told who the wise men were who were alive in 
his times. His brother Atlas is said to have been a great astrologer;^'^ 
and from this fact comes the fable that he carries the sky.^^ There 
is, however, a mountain bearing his name whose height seems a 
more likely explanation of the vulgar belief that he supports the 
heavens, Many other fables were first invented in the Greece of 
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those days. Indeed, down to the time of Cecrops, king of Athens, 
during whose reign that city received its name and God led his 
people out of Egypt through the agency of Moses, several dead men 
were enrolled in the number of the gods by the blind custom and 
vain superstition of the Greeks. 

Among these were Melantomice, wife of King Criasus, and 
Phorbas their son, who became the sixth king of the Argives after 
his father; also lasus, son of the seventh king, Triopas, and the ninth 
king Sthenelas (or Stheneieus or Sthenelus; for various versions of 
his name are found in different authors). According to what is 
related in more vulgar writings. Mercury also is said to have lived 
at this time, the grandson of Atlas by his daughter Maia, He was 
noted for his skill in many arts, and he also imparted these to man¬ 
kind; in recognition of which service men wished to make him a 
god after his death, or even believed that he was one, Hercules is 
said to have been later than Mercury, though still belonging to the 
time of the Argives. Not a few authors place him before Mercury 
in time; although these, I think, err. But, no matter at what time 
those two were born, weighty historians who have committed these 
ancient tales to writing agree that they both were originally men, 
and that they achieved divine honours became they conferred upon 

mortals many of the blessings which make this life more commodi¬ 
ous. 

Minerva, however, was far older; for she is said to have appeared 
as a maiden in the time of Ogygus, near the lake called Tritonis: it 
is for this reason that she is also called Tritonia, She was, no doubt, 
the inventor of many crafts, and was the more easily believed to be 
a goddess because so little was known of her origin. For the story 
of her birth from the head of Jupiter must be attributed to poets 
and storvteHers, and not included among the facts of history. There 
IS, however, no agreement among the historians as to when Ogygus 
himself lived, in whose time there also occurred a great flood: not 
that greatest flood of all, unknown to Greek or Latin history, from 
which no men escaped apart from those able to be in the Ark; but 
a greater than that which occurred subsequently, in the time of 
Deucalion. For Varro begins the book of which I made mention 
above with the reign of Ogygus; and he proposes no earlier starting- 
point from which to move towards the history of Rome than the 
flood of Ogygus: that is, the flood which occurred during the reign 
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of Ogygus. But our own people who have written chronicles - first 
Eusebius, and afterwards Jerome, who no doubt foilow'ed the opin¬ 
ions of certain earlier historians - record that the flood of Ogygus 
oecurrecl more than three hundred years later, by which time Pho- 
roneus, the second king of the Argives, was reigning. Regardless of 
Ogygus’s dates, however, Minerva was already being worshipped as 
a goddess w'hen Cecrops was ruling over the Athenians: the Cecrops 
during whose reign they say that the city of Athens Cither re¬ 
established or founded. 

9 When the city of the Athenians was established, 
and what explanation Varro gives of its name 

Now the name of the city called Athens is certainly derived from 
that of Minerva, who is called Athene in Greek; and Varro gives the 
following explanation of why this is so. An olive tree had suddenly 
appeared there, and, in another place, water had gushed out; and 
these portents so disturbed the king that he sent to Delphic Apollo 
to ask how all this was to be understood, and what he should do.^^ 
Apollo replied that the olive tree signified Minerva and the spring 
of water Neptune, and that it now rested with the power of the 
citizens to decide which of the two gods thus signified they would 
rather have their city named after. Having received this oracle, Cec¬ 
rops called all the citizens together, male and female, to cast their 
votes; for it was then the custom in that place for women as well as 
men to take part in deliberations on matters of public concern. Now 
when the question was put to the multitude, the men voted in 
favour of Neptune and the women voted for Minerva; and the 
women were found to outnumber the men by one, and so Minerva 
won. 

Neptune was angered by this, and laid waste the territory of the 
Athenians with sea-floods: for it is not difficult for demons to spread 
waters around in any quantity^ they wish. The same author says 
that in order to appease his anger the women suffered a threefold 
punishment. Never again were they to be allowed to vote; their 
children were never to take their mothers’ name; and no one was 
ever again to call them Athenian women. And so that city, the 


Cf. .\poUodorus, 3,14,1; Herodotus, 8,55; Ovid, Met., 6,7off, 
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mother or nurse of hberat studies and of so many great philosophers 
than whom Greece had nothing more splendid and noble to show^ 
was fooled by demons, and received the name of Athens because of 
a dispute between two of its gods, a male and a female, and from 
the victory of the female through the female vote, Then, when it 
was afflicted by the vanquished male, that city was compelled to 
avenge the victory of the victorious female, being in greater awe of 
Neptune’s waters than of Minerva’s arms. Thus, Minerva, though 
victorious, was herself defeated in the persons of the women who 
were thus punished; and she did not come to the aid of those who 
had voted for her. They had lost their power to vote; their sons 
were debarred from taking their mothers’ names; and Minerva did 
not even secure for them the right to be called Athenian women, 
and to be rewarded by bearing the name of the goddess to whom 
their votes had brought victory over the male god! We could say a 
very great deal on this subject, were our discussion not about to 
pass swiftly on to other things! 

10 Varro’s account of the naming of the Areopagus, 

and of Deucalion’s flood 

Marcus Varro, however, does not wish to give currency to invented 
fables which dishonour the gods, for fear of endorsing any belief 
unworthy of their dignity. He therefore does not accept the story 
that the Areopagus, where the apostle Paul debated with the Athen¬ 
ians'® — the place from which the ‘Areopagites’, the councillors of 
that city, took their name - was so called because Mars, who is 
called Ares in Greek, was tried on that hill by twelve gods for the 
crime of homicide, and acquitted by six votes.For when votes 
were equally divided, the customary verdict was one of acquittal 
rather than condemnation. In opposition to this story, which is the 
one most widely believed, he endeavours to construct another expla¬ 
nation of the name, based upon his obscure literary knowledge. He 
does not wish us to suppose that the Athenians named the Areo- 
pagus from Ares and pagus, as if it were ‘the hill of Mars'; for that 
would do injustice to the divine beings, to whom, he believes, 

Acts i7,iQfF, 
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lawsuits and judicial decisions are alien. He asserts that what is said 
of Mars here is no less false than the tale told of the three goddesses, 
namely, Juno, Minerva, and Venus, who are said to have engaged 
in a contest of beauty, with Paris as the judge, for the prize of a 
golden apple. This story is enacted in song and dance, to the 
applause of the theatre, wherever games are held to appease the 
gods who take delight in the misdeeds, whether true or false, with 
which they are charged. 

Varro does not believe such things, for fear of believing some¬ 
thing which is at odds with the nature or character of the gods. Yet, 
while he gives an account of the name of Athens w'hich is historical 
rather than fabulous, he nonetheless inserts into his writings the 
great law-suit between Neptune and Minerva, by whose name, 
rather than by Neptune’s, that city was called. When those two 
competed against one another Avith a display of wonders, not even 
Apollo, when consulted, ventured to judge between them. Rather, 
to put an end to this quarrel between the divine beings, Apollo sent 
them to men for a verdict, just as Jupiter sent the goddesses just 
mentioned to Paris. In that court Minerva won by the votes, but 
was defeated in the punishment of the wonien who voted for her. 
She was able to exercise power in Athens over the men who were 
her adversaries, yet she could not obtain for her friends the title of 
‘Athenian women’! In these times, as Vano writes, when Cranaus, 
the successor of Cecrops, ruled in Athens - or, as our authorities 
Eusebius and Jerome think, while Cecrops was still king - there 
occurred a deluge which is called Deucalion’s flood, because Deuca¬ 
lion ruled in those parts of earth where the greatest damage was 
done. This flood, however, certainly did not reach as far as Egypt 
and its vicinity.^’’ 


I r At what time Moses led the people of God out of 
Egypt, and which kings were reigning at the time 
when Joshua, the son of Nun, who succeeded him, 

died 

Moses, then, led the people of God out of Egypt at the very* end of 
the reign of Cecrops, king of the Athenians, when Ascatades ruled 

Cf Ovid, !,262fY. 
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over the Assyrians, Marathus over the Sicyonians, and Triopas over 
the Argives* Having led the people out, Moses conveyed to them 
the Law which he had received from God on Mount Sinai. This 
Law is called the old covenant because it contains earthly promises, 
whereas the new covenant was to come about through Jesus Christ, 
and in this the kingdom of heaven was to be promised. It was fitting 
for this order to be preserved, just as it is preserved in the progress 
of each individual man towards God, so that, as the apostle says, 
‘That was not first which is spiritual, but that which is natural; and 
afterward that which is spiritual." For it is true, as he says, that ‘the 
first man is of the earth, earthy: the second man is the Lord from 
heaven’.^^ 

Now Moses ruled the people in the desen for forty years, and 
died when he was 120 years old, having himself also prophesied 
Christ by the symbols of carnal observances in the tabernacle and 
priesthood, and in sacrifices and other ordinances full of mystic 
significance. Moses was succeeded by Joshua the son of Nun, who 
led the people into the promised land and established them there 
by God’s authority, after he had overthrown the nations who then 
held those places, lie ruled the people for twenty-seven years after 
the death of Moses; and he himself died when Amyntas was ruling 
as the eighteenth king of the Assyrians, while Corax was reigning 
as the sixteenth of the Sicyonians, Danaus as the tenth of the 
Argives, and Erkhthonius as the fourth of the Athenians. 

12 Of the rites of the false gods which the kings of 
Greece instituted during the period reckoned from 
the departure of Israel from Egypt down to the 
death of Joshua the son of Nun 

During these times - that is, from Israel’s departure out of Egypt 
down to the death of Joshua the son of Nun, through whom that 
people received the promised land ^ rites were instituted by the 
kings of Greece in honour of false gods. These rites commemorated 
the Hood, the deliverance of mankind from it, and the tribulations 
of life at that time, when men migrated first to high ground and 
then returned to low. That, indeed, is the interpretation put upon 
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the ascent and descent of the Luperci along the Sacred Way.^" It is 
said that they signify the men who sought the mountain tops 
because of the floods of water, and returned again to the valleys 
when the floods abated. At this time, it is said, Dionysus, who is 
also called Father Liber, and who was regarded as a god after his 
death, revealed the vine to his host in the land of Attica.^^ Also at 
this time, musical festivals were established to appease the anger of 
Delphic Apollo, because they supposed that the lands of Greece 
had been afflicted with barrenness by him in his wrath because they 
had not defended his temple when it was burned by King Danaus 
during his invasion of those lands in war. They were indeed admon¬ 
ished by Apollons oracle to institute such festivals. In Attica, how¬ 
ever, it was King Erichthonius who was the first to institute festivals 
in honour of Apollo; and not only for him, but for Minerva also.^^ 
At these latter celebrations, the prize awarded to the winners was 
olive oil, because it was believed that Minerva discovered the fruit 
of the olive, and Liber that of the vine. 

During these years, it is said that Europa was carried ofiT by 
Xanthus, Icing of Crete (although we find different versions of his 
name given by some authorities), and that, as a result, Rhadam- 
anthus, Sarpedon and Minos were begotten. The more common 
belief is that they are the sons of Jupiter by the same woman; but 
the worshippers of such gods accept the story that we have given - 
the one involving the Cretan king - as the historical truth, whereas 
they regard as a vain fable the tale of Jupiter which is sung by the 
poets, applauded in the theatre, and so much loved by the populace. 
For such a fable is merely a part of the theatrical displays intended 
to appease the divine beings by accounts, even false ones, of their 
own crimes. 

During the same period, Hercules was held in high esteem in 
Syria; although there is no doubt that this was a different Hercules 
from the one of whom we have spoken above. Indeed, the more 
esoteric history says that there were a number of different individ¬ 
uals called Father Liber^" and Hercules.^^ It is certainly the Syrian 

Cf Ovid, 2j267fr. 

" Apollodorus, 3,14,7. 
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Hercules to whom the twelve ^eat labours were attributed (not 
including, however, the slaying of Antaeus of Africa, since that 
exploit belongs to the other Hercules)/^ It is this Hercules also of 
whom authors tell in their writings that be set fire to himself on 
Mount Oeta, because he was in the throes of a disease which he 
could not endure with the fortitude by which he had so often tri¬ 
umphed before. 

Again, it was during this time that the king - or, rather, the 
tyrant - Busiris was sacrificing his guests to the gods. Busiris is said 
to have been the son of Neptune by Libya, the daughter of 
Epaphus. But, surely, we are not to believe that Neptune per¬ 
petrated so unchaste an act, lest we insult the gods! Let such stories 
be assigned to the poets and the theatres, so that they may propitiate 
the gods by means of them! It is said that the parents of King 
Erichthonius, at the very end of whose reign Joshua the son of Nun 
is found to have died, were Vulcan and Minerva.^** But, because our 
adversaries also wish to say that Minerva is a virgin, they say that, 
while the two were struggling together, Vulcan, in his excitement, 
ejaculated, and his seed fell onto the ground; and the man bom 
therefrom was given hts name for that reason. For mi means ‘strug¬ 
gle’ in the Greek language, and chth&n means ‘earth*, and the name 
Erichthonius is a compound of the two. 

It must, however, be confessed that the more learned authorities 
reject such stories and defend their gods against them. They con¬ 
sider that this absurd belief arose when an abandoned child was 
found in the temple shared by Vulcan and Minerva at Athens.^ 
The child was wrapped in the coils of a serpent, signifying his 
future greatness; and because the temple was a shared one, and 
because the child’s parents were unknown, he was said to be the 
son of the two deities. To be sure, it is the fable rather than the 
historical account that explains the origin of the name. But what is 
that to m? Let the Utter account, presented in reliable books, 
instruct the religious; and let the other, presented in exhibitions of 
falsehood, give delight to impure demons. It is, however, those very 
demons whom religious men worship as though they were gods; 
and, though they may deny such stories about them, they cannot 

” Cf Apollcidi>n;s, 2,5,10 
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purge their gods of all guilt. For when plays are performed in which 
those same stories are wickedly enacted which are elsewhere pru^ 
demly denied, this is done because the gods themselves demand it; 
and when such plays sing of the crimes of the divine beings, the 
gods are propitiated by such falsehoods and wickedness. Such 
stories may indeed be false; but to take delight in i false crime is a 
real crime. 

13 What sort of imaginary fables arose during the 
time when the judges began to govern the Hebrews 

After the death of Joshua the son of Nun, the people of God had 
judges as their rulers; and, in those times, they were in turns 
humbled by hardship for their sins, and consoled by prosperity 
through the mercy of God. In those times, the fable of Triptolemus 
was devised: that, at the command of Ceres, he was borne by winged 
serpents and bestowed grain on the needy lands over which he 
ftew;^^ and of the minotaur, that a beast was shut up in the Labyr¬ 
inth, and that, when men entered it, they could not get out, but 
wandered ‘in an inextricable ma^eV^ and of the centaurs, that they 
were creatures combining the natures of horse and man; of Cerb¬ 
erus, the three-headed hound of the underworld; of Phryxus and 
his sister Helle, and how they flew on the back of a ram; of the 
Gorgon, who had serpents instead of hair, and who turned all who 
looked upon her to stone; of Bellerophon, that he rode on a flying 
horse with wings, called Pegasus; of Amphion, who by the sweet 
music of his lyre charmed the stones and drew them to him; of the 
craftsman Daedalus and his son Icarus, and how, having equipped 
themselves with wings, they flew; of Oedipus, that he compelled a 
certain monster called the Sphinx, a four-footed creature with a 
human face, to fling herself to her death when he solved the riddle 
which she used to ask, which she had thought insoluble; of Antaeus, 
whom Hercules slew, that he was a son of the earth, so that, when 
he fell to the earth, he always rose up stronger, And there are no 
doubt other such stories, which I have omitted. 

Down to the time of the Trojan War, which is where Marcus 
Aarro ends the second book of his work De populi Romani genU, 
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these fables were devised by the ingenuity of men, taking advantage 
of the historical records which contain true accounts of events, but 
w ithout attaching to them anything defamatory of the divine beings. 
After this time, however, comes the tale of Ganymede, the exquisite 
boy carried off to be Jupiter’s lover: a crime committed by FGng 
Tantalus and attributed by the fable to Jupiter himself. Also, there 
is the tale of Jupiter contriving to lie with Danae by becoming a 
shower of gold: a story which, as we understand it, signifies the 
corruption of a woman’s chastity by gold. Whoever devised such 
stories - whether fact or fiction, or facts concerning others and 
fictitiously attributed to Jupiter - presumed that there is in the 
hearts of men a degree of evil which it is impossible to describe; for 
they believed that men could endure such lies with patience. And 
men have, indeed, embraced them with joy. Surely, the more 
devout men are in their worship of Jupiter, the more severely ought 
they to have punished those who dared to say such things of him. 
Yet, far from being angry with those who devised such fables, they 
fear that the gods themselves will rather be angry^ with them if they 
do not act out such falsehoods in the theatres! 

It was during these times that Latoua gave birth to Apollo: not 
the Apollo of whom we spoke above, whose oracles w’ere by custom 
consulted, but the one who, along with Hercules, was a servant to 
Admetus. Yet he is so firmly believed to be a god that the majority 
of men ^ indeed, almost all men - are of opinion that he was one 
and the same Apollo, At that time also Father Liber waged wars in 
Tndia;^^ and had many women in his army, called Bacchae, w'ho 
were more renowned for their madness than for their valour. Some 
authorities, indeed, write that Liber was conquered and made cap¬ 
tive; and not a few say that he was slain in battle by Perseus, not 
omitting to mention his place of burial. Nonetheless, the Baccha¬ 
nalian rites - or, rather, sacrileges - were instituted in his name, as 
if in the name of a god, by impure demons; and, many years later, 
the senate was so ashamed of the frantic obscenity of those rites 
that they forbade their performance in the city of Rome. In those 
same times, after the death of Perseus and his wife Andromeda, so 
strong was the belief that they had been receded into heaven that 
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men neither blushed nor feared to discern their likenesses in the 
stars, and to give their names to constellations* 

14 Of the theological poets 

During the same period of time there arose poets i^ho were also 
called theologians/^ because they composed poems concerning the 
gods: but concerning such gods as were men merely, albeit great 
men; or else they are elements of this world which the true God 
has made, or were established in principalities and powers according 
to their Creator’s will and their own merits. It may be that, in the 
midst of all their vanities and falsehoods, those poets had something 
to say of the one true God. But they certainly did not serve Him 
truly when thev worshipped Him in compan; with those others 
who are not gods, and when they offered to them the service which 
is due only to the one God; and even such poets as Orpheus, 
Musaeus and Linus were not able to abstain from disgraceful fables 
concerning the gods. It is true that those ^theologians’ worshipped 
the gods: they were not worshipped instead of the gods; yet - and 
1 do not know why — the city of the ungodly customarily places 
Orpheus at the head of the sacred, or, rather, sacrilegious, rites of 
the underw'orld. Again, the wife of King Athamas, who was called 
Ino, and her son Melicertes voluntarily flung themselves into the 
sea and perished; and they were raised to the rank of gods in the 
opinion of men, just as were those other men of that time. Castor 
and Pollux. The Greeks, indeed, call the mother of Melicertes Leu- 
cothea, w'hereas Latin authors call her Matuta; but both deem her 
a goddess. 

15 Of the fall of the Argive kingdom, at the time 
when Picus, son of Saturn, first obtained his father’s 
kingdom among the Laurentines 

In those times, the kingdom of the Argives came to an end, and 
was transferred to Mycenae, whence came Agamemnon; and the 
kingdom of the Laurentines arose, in which Picus, son of Saturn, 

Cf. Herodotus, 2,53, 
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was the first to receive the kingship* This was when the judge 
among the Hebrews was a woman, Deborah; but the Spirit of God 
acted through her in this ofBce, for she was also a prophetess. Her 
prophecy is not, however, clear enough for me to be able to demon¬ 
strate its reference to Christ without a lengthy exposition. 

The Laurentines, then, were already ruling in Italy, and from 
their kings the Roman line of descent can be more clearly traced 
after the Greeks. However, the Assyrian kingdom still endured; and 
there Lampares was the twenty-third king when Picus began to be 
the first king of the Laurentines. 

As for Saturn, the father of this Picus, let those who deny that 
he was a man note what is believed by those who worship such gods 
as these. Other writers say that he reigned in Italy before his son 
Picus, and Virgil also, in a better-known passage, says: ‘He settled 
a race untamed, dispersed upon high mountains; he gave them laws, 
and chose a name, Latium, since he had once hidden [htmsset] 
safely upon those shores. The ages which passed beneath his rule 
are those called golden,Let these, however, be regarded as poetic 
fictions; and, instead, let us make it clear that the father of Picus 
was Sterces (some authorities call him Stercutius),^ a farmer of 
great skill, who discovered that fields are made fertile by the appli¬ 
cation to them of the manure of animals, which is called stercus from 
his name. Moreover, whatever the reason for the decision to call 
him Saturn, it is clear that this Sterces or Stercutius was made a 
god for his services to agriculture. By the same token, the people 
have also received his son Picus into the number of such gods, and 
assert that he was a famous augur and warrior.^^ Picus begat a son, 
Faunus, the second king of the Laurentines; and he, too, either is 
or was a god in their estimation, It was before the Trojan War that 
they bestowed these divine honours upon dead men. 


^ Cf. Judges 4; 5 p<issim. 

Aen.^ 8,32iff. 
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i6 Of Diomede^ who was made a god after the fall of 
Troy, and whose companions were believed to have 

been turned into birds 

Then came the overthrow of Troy, whose destruction is everywhere 
sung and which is known even to boys, having become a matter of 
such widespread and common knowledge because of both its own 
magnitude and the outstanding skill of the authors who recorded it- 
This occurred during the reign of Latinus, son of Faunus, from 
whose time the kingdom began to be called the kingdom of the 
Latins, and the name ‘Laurentine’ ceased to be used. 

When the Greek victors left the destruction of Trov behind them 
and were returning to their own homes, they were torn and buffeted 
by various dreadful calamities; yet some of them, loo, augmented 
the number of the gods. Indeed, even Diomede became a god.^* It 
is said that he was prevented from returning to his own people by 
a punishment divinely imposed upon him; and the transformation 
of his companions into birds is regarded not as a lying fable devised 
by the poets, but as an historical fact.^^ But though a god, as men 
suppose, he was not of himself able to restore his companions to 
their human condition; nor, being a newcomer to the society of 
heaven, did he obtain this favour from Jupiter his king. Yet his 
temple is on the island of Diomedea, not far from Mount Garganus, 
which is in Apulia; and they say that the birds which fly around the 
temple and dwell there display such marvellous devotion that they 
fill their beaks with water which they sprinkle on it. Also, when 
Greeks, or men descended from Greek stock, come to that place, 
the birds not only behave quietly, but even approach them affec¬ 
tionately; whereas if, on the other hand, they see men of other races, 
they fly at their heads and inflict upon them injuries serious enough 
even to kill them, For, it is said, they are well armed for these 
encounters with hard and large beaks. 


Cf. Pindar, Nemean lo j; Strabo, 6 , 3 , 9 f. 
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17 Of the incredible transformations of men spoken 

of by Varro 

To reinforce this fable, Varro mentions the no less incredible story 
of the celebrated witch Circe, who transformed the companions of 
Ulysses into beasts; and of the Arcadians who, chosen by lot, swam 
across a certain lake, were there changed into wolves, and lived in 
the desolate parts of that region in the company of similar wild 
creatures. But if they had not eaten human flesh after nine years, 
they swam back across the lake to be turned into human beings 
again. Finally, he mentions by name a certain Demaetietus, who 
tasted the sacrifice of a child which the Arcadians customarily made 
to the god Lycaeus. Demaenetus was changed into a wolf; but, ten 
years Uter, he was restored to his proper nature, trained as a boxer 
and won a victory at the Olympic Games. And the same historian 
also considers that the surname given in Arcadia to Pan Lycaeus 
and Jupiter Lycaeus can be due to no other reason than this trans¬ 
formation of men into wolves, which, it is supposed, can only be 
brought about by divine power.^ For the Greek word for "wolf’ is 
iykoSy and the name "Lycaeus’ is clearly derived from this word, 
Varro also says that the Roman Lupmi originated from these mys¬ 
teries, which were, so to speak, the seed from which they grew, 

18 What we are to believe concerning the 
transformations which seem to befall men by the art 

of demons 

Perhaps those who read these stories now expect us to say some¬ 
thing of this great mockery perpetrated by the demons. But what 
can we say, except that we should "flee from the midst of Babylon’?^* 
This prophetic admonition is to be understood in a spiritual sense, 
as meaning that we should flee from the city of this world, which 
is, of course, the society of ungodly angels and men: that we should 
go forward, by the steps of ‘faith which worketh by loveV^ until we 
find refuge in the living God. For, indeed, the greater the power 
we perceive the demons to have here below, the more tenaciously 

** Pliny, 8,81 r 
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should we cling to the Mediator through Whom we climb from the 
depths to the heights. For if I were to say that such things are not 
to be believed, there is even now no lack of men who will assert 
either that they have heard of instances of this kind which are most 
certainly genuine, or even that they have experienced such things 
themselves. Indeed, when I was in Italy, I myself used to hear of 
such cases from one region of that country. It was said that female 
innkeepers with knowledge of these wicked arts would, when they 
wished and were able to do so, administer drugs on a piece of cheese 
to travellers, who were thereupon turned into beasts of burden and 
used to carry articles of all kinds, returning to their original form 
only when they had finished their tasks. Yet their minds did not 
become bestial, but were kept rational and human. This is what 
Apulcius, in the work inscribed with the title De asino aureo^ says, 
or pretends, befell him: that, having taken a potion, he became an 
ass, while retaining his human mind. 

Stories of this kind are either untrue or so extraordinary that we 
are justified in refusing to believe them. We must, however, believe 
most firmly that Almighty God can do whatever He wishes, either 
to punish or assist us. By contrast, the demons can achieve nothing 
by means of any power belonging to their nature - a nature which 
was created angelic, but which has become malign by their own 
fault — except what God permits; and His judgments are often 
hidden, though never unjust. Demons do not, of course, create real 
natures. If they do indeed accomplish anything of the kind which 
we are here considering, it is only in respect of their appearance 
that they transform beings created by the true God, so that they 
seem to be what they are not. I do not therefore in the least believe 
that either the body or the soul can be transformed into the mem¬ 
bers and lineaments of beasts by the art or power of demons. 
Rather, I believe that a man has a phantom which, in his thoughts 
or dreams, assumes various forms through the influence of circum¬ 
stances of innumerable kinds. This phantom is not itself a body; 
yet, with wondrous speed, it takes on shapes which are like material 
bodies; and it is this phantom, 1 believe, that can - in some ineffable 
way which I do not understand - be presented in bodily form to 
the senses of others, when their physical senses are asleep ot sup¬ 
pressed. The actual bodies of the men in question are lying else¬ 
where, still living, indeed, but wi± their senses suspended in a 
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torpor far deeper and heavier than that of normal sleep. Meanwhile, 
the phantom may appear to the senses of others as being embodied 
in the likeness of some animal; indeed, a man may seem to himself 
to be in such a condition and to be bearing burdens, just as is 
sometimes seen to happen in dreams. But if these burdens are genu¬ 
ine objects, they are carried by demons to delude men, who perceive 
partly the actual bodies of the burdens, partly the false bodies of 
the animals. 

For example, a certain man called Praestantius used to tell of 
what happened to his father when he took that same drug in a piece 
of cheese in his own home. He lay in bed as if sleeping, yet he 
could not by any means be awakened. After a few days, however, 
he woke up, Praestantius said, as if he had been asleep, and spoke 
of what had happened to him as if it had been a dream. Specifically: 
he had become a horse and, with other beasts of burden, had carried 
the grain supply which is called ‘Rhaedc’ - because it is sent to 
Rhaetia - to the soldiers. It was found that this had indeed hap¬ 
pened just as he told it; yet it seemed to him to have been a dream 
of his own. Another man told how, in his own house, at night-time, 
before he retired, he saw a certain philosopher, whom he knew very 
well, coming towards him; and this philosopher expounded for him 
several problems in Plato which he had previously declined to 
explain when asked. When the same philosopher was asked why he 
had done something in the other man’s house which he had declined 
to do when requested in his own, he said, 1 did not do it; but I 
dreamed that I did.’ In this case, then, what one man saw in his 
sleep was exhibited to the other, while awake, by means of a phan¬ 
tasm. 

These instances were not brought to our attention by sundry 
persons whom we should deem unworthy of trust, but by men 
whom we cannot believe to be liars. Hence, it seems to me that this 
phenomenon, which is spoken and written of so generally, could 
have happened - if, that is, it happened at all - in the way 1 have 
stated. This is true, at any rate, of the frequent transformation of 
men into wolves by the Arcadian gods - or, rather, demons; and 
also of *Circe, who by her chanting changed the companions of 
Ulysses’/^ But the birds of Diomede are said to remain of the same 
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kind throughout successive generations; and therefore T do not 
believe that they came into being as a result of the transformation 
of men^ but that they were substituted for men who had been spir¬ 
ited away, just as a doe was substituted for Iphigeniai the daughter 
of King Agamemnon.'*^ For tricks of this kind could not have been 
difficult for demons who were permitted to perform them by the 
judgment of God; but because that maiden was afterwards found 
alive, it was easily realised that a doe had been substituted for her. 
The companions of Diomede, on the other hand, suddenly vanished 
and never again appeared in any place; for they were destroyed by 
avenging evil angels. And so it is supposed that they were trans¬ 
formed into those birds, which were secretly brought to that place 
from other parts of the earth where this kind of bird is found, and 
straightway substituted for them. As for the belief chat the birds 
bring water in their beaks to sprinkle Diomede's temple, and that 
they are friendly towards men of Greek blood, but attack strangers: 
it is not to be wondered at that the demons urge them to do this; 
for it is to their advantage to persuade men to believe that Diomede 
became a god, in order to deceive them. For they wish men to do 
injustice to the true God by worshipping many false gods, and by 
serving dead men — who did not live truly even when they w'ere 
alive - by means of temples, altars, sacrifices, and priests, all of 
which rightly belong to none save the one true and living God. 


19 That Aeneas came to Italy at the time when 
Labdon presided as judge over the Hebrews 

At this time, after the capture and destruction of Tray, Aeneas with 
twenty ships, in which the remaining Trojans were carried, arrived 
in Italy, Latinus was then reigning there, while Mnestheiis was king 
of the Athenians, Polyphides of the Sicyonians, Tantanes of the 
Assyrians, and Labdon was judge of the Hebrews. Then, after the 
death of Latinus, Aeneas reigned for three years, while the same 
kings continued to reign in the places mentioned above, except that 
Pelasgus was by now king of the Sicyonians and Samson was judge 
of the Hebrews: Samson, who was so wondrously strong that he 
has been thought to be Hercules, But the Latins made Aeneas into 

^ Euripides, Iph. in Taut., 26£f. 
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one of their gods, because he was not seen after his death.The 
Sabines also enrolled their first king, Sancus, or, as some call him, 
Sajictus, among the gods. It was at this time also that Codrus, king 
of the Athenians, disguised himself and placed himself in the hands 
of his city’s enemies, the Peloponnesians, to be slain by them; and 
he achieved his purpose. It is claimed that he saved his country in 
this way. For the Peloponnesians had received an oracle that they 
would gain victory only if they did not slay the Athenian king. 
Accordingly, Codrus deceived them by appearing in the dress of a 
pauper and by taunts provoking them to kill him."** Hence Virgil 
refers to ‘the taunts of Codrus’/^ The Athenians worshipped him 
too as a god, with sacrifices in his honour. When Silvius was the 
fourth king of the Latins - he was the son of Aeneas, not by Creusa, 
the mother of Ascanius, the third king of that country, but by Lavi- 
nia, daughter of Latinus: he was, as they say, Aeneas’s posthumous 
son - Oneus was the twenty-ninth king of the Assyrians, Melanrhus 
the sixteenth of the Athenians, and Eli the priest was judge over 
the Hebrews; and it was then that the kingdom of Sicyon came to 
end. It is said to hive lasted for 959 years. 

20 The order of succession of kings among the 
Israelites after the times of the judges 

Shortly thereafter, at the time of the prophet Samuel, and while the 
same kings were reigning in the places just mentioned, the age of 
the judges came to an end and the kingdom of Israel had its origin 
in King Saul, At that time, then, those kings who are called Sdvii 
began to reign over the Latins. The first king to be called Silvius 
was the son of Aeneas, and those who came after him kept this 
surname in addition to the personal names they were given, in the 
same way as, long afterwards, the successors of Augustus Caesar 
were surnamed Caesar, But Saul was rejected, and it was decreed 
that none of his stock should rule; and so, when Saul died, forty 
years after he had begun to rule, David succeeded him in the king¬ 
dom. At that time, after the death of Codrus, the Athenians ceased 

Ovid, Met., 14,58iff. 

^ Cf. Vilerius Maximi]':, 5,6, 
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to have kings and began instead to have magistrates for the adminis¬ 
tration of their commonwealth. David also reigned for forty years 
and, after him, his son Solomon was king of Israel, who built the 
most noble Temple of God in Jerusalem. In his time. Alba was 
founded in Latium, and from then onwards the kings began to be 
called not kings of the Latins, but of the Albans, although they 
remained in the same Latin territory. Solomon was succeeded by 
his son Rehoboam, under whom the people w'ere divided into two 
kingdoms, and each part then began to have kings of its own. 

21 Of the kings of Latium, among whom Aeneas, the 
first, and Aventinus, the twelfth, were made gods 

After Aeneas, w'ho was made a god, Latiura had eleven kings, none 
of whom was made a god. Aventinus, however, who was the twelfth 
king after Aeneas, was laid low in battle, and buried on the hill 
which is even now called by his name; and he was then added to 
the number of those gods which men have made for themselves. 
Some authors, indeed, have declined to write that he was slain in 
battle, saying instead that he disappeared, and that the hill was not 
named after Aventinus, but was called Avemine from the advent of 
birds Ux adventu aviutn). After Aventinus, no one was made a god 
in Latium except Romulus, the founder of Rome. But, bemeen 
these two, we find two kings, of whom the first, to quote the words 
of Virgil, was ‘Procus the next, glory of the Trojan race.’'^ In his 
time Rome was already being brought to birth, so to speak; and so 
Assyria, that greatest of all kingdoms, now came to the end of her 
long history. For her power passed to the Medes after some 1,305 
years, if wc count from the time of Belus, the father of Ninus, who, 
as the first king, was content with a small dominion there. 

Procas ruled before Aemulius. Now Aemulius had made his 
brother Numitor's daughter, named Rhea, a Vestal Virgin; she was 
also caUed Ilia, and was the mother of Romulus. The Romans wish 
to say that she conceived twins by Mars; for, in this way, they 
honoured, or excused, her unchastity. They offer as proof of this 
the legend that, after their exposure, the infants were suckled by a 

^ 6*767. 
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she-woir For they hold that this species of animal belongs to Mars; 
and so, therefore, the she-wolf is believed to have offered her teats 
to the little children because she recognised in them the sons of 
Mars, her master. There is, however, no lack of people who say 
that, when the exposed infants lay wailing, they were first taken in 
by some unknown whore, and that hers were the first breasts they 
sucked — for ^she-wolves^ {iupae) was the name given to whores, 
which is why houses of ill repute are even now called 'wolf-houses’ 
ijupanaria). Afterwards, it is said, they came into the care of a 
shepherd called Faustulus, and were nurtured by his wife Acca. 
And yet if, in order to convict the man who was king, and who had 
cruelly commanded that these infants be cast into the water, God 
willed to help the children through whom such a great city was to 
be founded, and to have them rescued from the water by His divine 
intervention and suckled by a wild animal: is there anything very 
wonderful in this? Amulius^*^ was succeeded in the kingdom of 
Latium by his brother Numitor, the grandfather of Romulus; and, 
in the first year of this Numitor, Rome was founded. That is why 
he ruled thereafter in company with his grandson, Romulus. 


22 That Rome was founded at the time when the 
kingdom of the Assyrians came to an end, and when 
Hezekiah reigned in Judah 

We shall not linger over details; but the city of Rome was founded 
as a kind of second Babylon; the daughter, as it were, of the former 
Babylon, through whom it pleased God to conquer the whole earth: 
to unite it in the society of a single commonwealth and its laws, and 
so to impose peace throughout its length and breadth* For there 
were at this time strong and mighty nations, accomplished in arms, 
nations who would not easily submit; and their conquest involved 
vast peril and no little destruction on both sides, and horrible toil 
For at the time when the Assyrian kingdom subjugated almost the 
whole of Asia, although this conquest was achieved by war, it was 
possible to accomplish it without a great deal of cruel and difficult 
Strife, because the nations were as yet unskilled in resistance, and 
were not as numerous or as great as they were later to become. 

^ Augustine uses both spellings, AemuLius and Amulius. 
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After all, at the time when Ninus subdued the whoie of Asia except 
India, not much more than a thousand years had passed since that 
great and universal Flood, which only eight men had escaped in 
Noah’s Ark. Rome, by contrast, did not so rapidly and easily subdue 
all those nations of East and West which, as we see, are now part 
of the Roman Empire; for she increased little by little, and, 
wherever she spread, she encountered robust and warlike peoples. 
At the time of Rome’s foundation, then, the people of Israel had 
possessed the promised land for 718 years. The first twenty-seven 
of these belong to the time of Joshua the son of Nun, and the next 
329 to the period of the judges. Then, 362 years passed from the 
time when there first began to be kings in that land. The king of 
Judah at this time was called Ahaz; or, according to another reckon¬ 
ing, it was his successor, Hezekiah. It is agreed that he was an 
excellent and most pious king, and he reigned at the same time as 
Romulus. Meanwhile Hoshea had begun to rule over that part of 
the Hebrew people which was called Israel 


23 Of the Erythraean Sibyl, who, among other 
things, is understood to have uttered many evident 

prophecies of Christ 

According to some authorities, it was at this same time that the 
Erythraean Sibyl made her prophecies; although Varro asserts that 
there were a number of Sibyls, and not only one. This Sibyl of 
Erythraea certainly recorded some utterances which are manifestly 
references to Christ. I read these first in the Eatin language, done 

into poor Latin verse with bad scansion: defects due, as I sub¬ 

sequently came to know, to the ignorance of their translator, 
although I do not know who he was. For that most distinguished 
man Flaccianus, who was also proconsul - a man of most ready 
eloquence and much learning — when we were speaking together of 
Chnst produced a Greek manuscript, saying that it contained the 
poems of the Erythraean Sibyl He showed me that, in the manu¬ 
script, the order of the initial letters in a certain passage was con¬ 
trived in such a way as to form the following words: iesous 

CHREKTOS THEOU UlOs SOTER, which, in Latin, is, Jesus Christ, Son 
of God, Saviour’. These verses, whose initial letters give the sense 
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that we have just stated, run as follows, in a translation which some¬ 
one has made into good metrical Latin poetry: 

In sign of the judgment, the earth shall be bathed in sweat. 

Ever more to reign, a king from heaven shall come, 

Sitting in judgment here, upon all flesh and the world, 

Our God shall unbelievers and the faithful see 
Uplifted with his saints on high when this age ends: 

Souls, clothed in flesh, shall come to Him for judgment. 

CHoked with dense thorns, alt the world lies untended; 

Rejected are the idols and alt the toys of men. 

Every bnd, and aU the sea and sky, shall bum with fire. 

Invading even the dreadful gates of hell. 

Salvation’s light shall redeem the bodies of the saints, 

Though the wicked shall burn in everlasting fire; 

Obscurest acts shall be revealed, and each man’s secrets told: 

So shall God bring the secrets of all hearts to light. 

THen shall there be the sound of weeping and gnashing of 
teeth; 

Extinguished shall the sun be, and the dance of the stars stilled; 
Our skies shall roll away, and the moon’s splendour die; 

Upraised shall all the valleys be, and the hills laid low 

Until the world of men retains no eminence or high place. 

In one flat plain lie all the hills, and the seas 

Of blue shall be no more; and the earth perish, broken. 

So too, all springs and streams shall be quenched by fire. 

Sombre the trumpet then shall sound, and send forth its call 
On high, mourning our wretched deeds and divers pains. 

The earth gapes to show the vast gulf of Tartarus. 

Each king shall come, one by one, before the Lord; 

Rivers of fire and sulphur from the sky shall fall.^’ 

When these lines were translated as well as might be into Larin 
from the Greek, it was not possible completely to render the original 
sense of the sequence of initial letters where the letter upsilon 

” Oracuk Sibyihna, ed. F. Gcffcten (Heidelberg, 1901), 8,217(1; cf. Lactantius, Dh 
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occurred in the Greek; for no Latin words beginning with that letter 
and suitable to the sense could be found. There are three such lines, 
the fifth, the eighteenth and the nineteenth. I'hus, if we take the 
initial letters of all the lines in sequence, and if, instead of reading 
the actual first letters of those three lines, we substitute for them 
the letter upsilon as if it were indeed present there, the whole forms 
a sentence of fii^e words: Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour; but 
this is only true when they are read in Greek, and not in Latin/^ 
Also, there are twenty-seven lines here; and twenty-seven is the 
cube of three. For three times three is nine; and if the nine is 
multiplied by three - thereby adding the dimension of height to the 
figure’s length and breadth - this comes to twenty-seven. Moreover, 
if you combine the initial letters of those five Greek words, ksous 
CHreistos THeou Urn Soter - which, in Latin, is Jesus Christ, Son 
of God, Saviour - they form the Greek word ichthys^ which means 
‘fish’; and this name is a mystic symbol of Christ, Who was able to 
remain alive - that is, without sin - in the abyss of this mortality, 
as if in the depths of the sea. 

Now this Sibyl - whether the Sibyl of Erythrae or, as some prefer 
to believe, of Cumae — has nothing in the whole of her poem, of 
which this is only a very small part, pertaining to the worship of 
false gods, or of gods made by men. On the contrary, she speaks 
out against such gods and their worshippers so forcefully that she 
is, it seems, to be included among those who belong to the City 
of God. Again, Lactantius inserts into his work certain prophetic 
utterances of the Sibyl concerning Christ, although he does not 
explain which Sibyl. He presents them one by one; but I have 
thought it as well to set them down consecutively here, as if the 
many brief statements recorded by Lactantius formed a continuous 
whole. 'Hereafter’, he says, 

He will come into the wicked hands of unbelievers; and they 
will smite God with their unclean hands and spit forth venom¬ 
ous spittle from their filthy mouths. But He in his simplicity 
will give up His holy back to their lashes. And He will receive 
their blows in silence, so that none may know that He has come 

" The Latin equivaJent of the Greek itpsilon is Y, a letter with which, according to 
Lewis and Short’& Latin Diciionary, no Latin words begin. The Latin version of 
the poeni therefore does not fully preserve the Greek acrostic. It is easy enough 
to restore it in English, where the letter U stands for uptiion. 
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as the Word, or whence He comes, and so that He may speaV 
to those in hell and be crowned with a crown of thorns. They 
have given Him gall for His food, and vinegar for His thirst: 
this is the table of inhospitality that they will display. For in 
your foolishness you have not recognised your God when He 
mocked the minds of mortals; but you have crowned Him with 
thorns indeed, and mixed for Him the horrid gall. But the veil 
of the temple shall be rent in twain; and at midday there shall 
fall the great darkness of night for three hours. And He will 
fall asleep and die the death for three days; and then He will 
be the first to return from the infernal regions and come forth 
into the light, showing the beginning of the resurrection to 
those who have been called back from the dead,^^ 

Lactantius introduced these Sibylline testimonies one at a time, at 
intervals in his discussion, as the points which he was seeking to 
prove seemed to require. I, however, have tried to arrange them in 
one connected series with nothing between them, and to distinguish 
them simply by capital letters - which copyists should not neglect 
to retain, Not a few authors write, however, that the Erythraean 
Sibyl existed not at the time of Romulus, but at that of the Trojan 
War. 


24 That the Seven Sages lived during the reign of 
Romulus; and that, at the same time, the ten tribes 
called Israel were led away captive by the Chaldeans; 
and that the same Romulus was given divine 
honours at his death 

It is said that Thales of Miletus lived during the reign of Romulus. 
He was one of the seven wise men who came after the *theologicar 
poets (of whom the greatest of all in nobility was Orpheus) and who 
were called sopkoi, which in Latin is ^sages’. During the same time, 
the ten tribes which were called Israel at the division of the people 
were overcome by the Chaldeans and led away captive into their 
land. But the other two tribes, called by the name of Judah, 
remained in the land of Judea and had Jerusalem as the seat of their 
kingdom. On the death of Romulus, when he, too, had disappeared, 
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fhe Romans enrolled him among the gods; and this is very well 
known to everyone. This practice had ceased so completely by 
Cicero's time - and when it began again in the time of Caesar^ it 
was simply a matter of flattery, not of genuine error - that Cicero 
considers it the highest tribute to Romulus that he won such hon¬ 
ours not in rude and untutored times, when men are easily deceived, 
but in what was already an age of cultivation and learning, even 
though philosophy had not yet burst forth in all its intricate mass 
of subtle and acute loquacity.^* But even though later times did not 
set up dead men as gods, they nonetheless did not cease to worship 
those set up by their forefathers, and to regard them as gods. On 
the contrary, they made vain and ungodly superstition even more 
enticing by adopting images, which the men of old did not possess; 
and this came about through the working of vile demons in their 
hearts, deceiving them by false oracles and in other ways also. Thus, 
even though fables of the crimes of the gods were no longer being 
invented in a more cultured age, the old tales were still being wick¬ 
edly portrayed in their theatrical displays, in service to those false 
deities, 

Numa reigned after Romulus; and he it was who supposed that 
the city needed the protection of a great number of gods, albeit false 
ones. He himself, however, did not win the honour of enrolment in 
that swarm when he died. It is as though he were thought to have 
packed heaven so tightly with a multitude of divine beings that he 
could find no place there for himself! It is said that the Samian 
Sibyl was contemporary with his reign at Rome, and also with the 
beginning of the reign among the Hebrews of Manasseh, the 
ungodly king who is reputed to have slain the prophet Isaiah,” 

25 What philosophers achieved distinction during 
the reign of Tarquinius Priscus over the Romans and 
Zedekiah over the Hebrews, at the time when 
Jerusalem was captured and the temple overthrown 

After the overthrow of Jerusalem and the temple built by Solomon, 
when Zedekiah reigned over the Hebrews and Tarquinius Priscus 

^ Cf. Gcern, De rep , 2,10,18. 
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over the Romans, as successor to Ancus Marcius, fhe people of rhe 
Jews were led away captive into Babylon, For the prophets who 
rebuked the Jews for their iniquities and ungodly ways had foretold 
that this would come to pass; especially Jeremiah, who even speci¬ 
fied the number of years of the captivity.It was at that time that 
Pittacus of Mitylene, another of the Seven Sages, is said to have 
lived* And Eusebius writes that the other five, who, added to 
Thales, whom we have mentioned above, and this Pittacus, make 
up the number to seven, lived at the time when the people of God 
were held captive in Babylon. Their names are: Solon of Athens, 
Chilon of Sparta, Periander of Corinth, Cleobulus of Lindus, and 
Bias of Priene.^^ All these seven sages achieved distinction after the 
time of the ‘theological’ poets, because they outshone other men by 
virtue of a certain praiseworthy quality in their way of life, and 
because they reduced many moral precepts into sayings noted for 
their terseness* But they did not leave behind them any memorials 
of a literary kind - apart from the fact that Solon is said to have 
given certain laws to the Athenians. Also, Thales w'as a student of 
nature, and left books containing his doctrines. During the same 
period of the Jewish captivity Anaximander, Anaximenes and Xeno¬ 
phanes also distinguished themselves as students of nature; so too 
Pythagoras, from whose time such thinkers began to be called phil¬ 
osophers* 

26 That at the time when the seventy years of the 
Jewish captivity was completed, the Romans also 
were delivered from the domination of kings 

During this same time Cyrus, king of Persia, who also ruled over 
the Chaldeans and the Assyrians, somewhat relaxed the captivity of 
the Jews, and caused fifty thousand of them to return, to restore 
the Temple. But these only laid the foundations and set up an altar. 
For when their enemies harried them they were not able to carry 
forward the task of building by any means, and the work was 
delayed until the time of Darius. It was at this time that the things 
written in the Book of Judith took place; although it is said, indeed, 

^ Jcr. 25,11. 

^ Cf, Plato, Protagoras^ J43, 
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that the Jews have not accepted that book into their canon. Under 
King Darius of Persia, therefore, when the seventy years foretold 
by the prophet Jeremiah were completed, the captivity was ended 
and liberty restored to the Jews. This was during the reign of Tar- 
quin, the seventh king of the Romans; and, when he was expelled, 
the Romans themselves also began to be free from the tyranny of 
their kings. 

Up to this time the people of Israel had had prophets; but, 
although there were many of these, the waitings of only a few of 
them have been retained as canonical by the Jews and by ourselves 
also. When I brought my last book to a close I promised that 1 
would present some account of these prophets in this present book; 
and 1 see that I must now do this. 

27 Of the times of the prophets whose oracles we 
have in our books, and who many times foretold the 
calling of the Gentiles at the time when the Roman 
Empire began and the Assyrian fell 

Let us, then, go back a little, so that we may examine the times of 
those prophets. At the beginning of the Book of the prophet Hosea, 
who is placed first of the twelve, it is written thus: *The word of 
the Lord that came unto Hosea the son of Beeri, in the days of 
Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah.’^® Amos also 
writes that he prophesied in the reign of Uzziah; and he adds the 
name of Jeroboam, king of Israel, who reigned at the same time.^'' 
Again, Isaiah, the son of Amos - whether he was the son of the 
prophet just mentioned or, as is more usually held, the son of 
another man of rhe same name who was not a prophet - also places 
at the beginning of his book the same four kings already named by 
Hosea, in whose days he says that he prophesied. Micah also records 
this same time, after the days of Uzziah, as the rime of his prophecy. 
For he names the three following kings, named also by Hosea: 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah.^’ We find, then, by the evidence of 
their own writings, that these three all prophesied at the same time. 

Hos, 1,1. 

^ Amos T.i, 

“ Mic. 1,1. 
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To them are added Jonah, during the reign of the same king, and 
Joel, when Jotham, who was Uzziah’s successor, was ruling. But the 
dates of those two prophets can be found in the Chronicon,^^ not in 
their own books, for they are silent as to their own times. Those 
times extend from Procas, king of the Latins, or his predecessor 
Aventinus, to Romulus, now a king of Rome, or even to the begin¬ 
ning of the reign of Numa Pompilius, Romulus's successor, inas¬ 
much as Hezekiah, king of Judah, reigned up to that time. And so 
we see that these men erupted together, as it were, like two foun¬ 
tains of prophecy, at the time when the kingdom of the Assyrians 
failed and the Roman Empire began. Clearly, this came about so 
that, just as - in the first days of the Assyrian kingdom - Abraham 
appeared and to him were given the clearest promises that all the 
nations would be blessed in his seed, so - at the emergence of the 
Western Babylon, during whose rule Christ was to come, in Whom 
those promises were to be fulfilled - the lips of the prophets should 
be opened: those prophets who, not only in speech, but also in their 
writings, bore witness to this great future event. For though the 
people of Israel had hardly ever lacked prophets from the time when 
they had begun to have kings, those prophets had brought profit to 
them alone, and not to the Gentiles, When, however, prophetic 
writings with a more general application began to appear - writings 
which would bring benefit to the Gentiles also - it was fitting that 
this should occur at the same time as the foundation of that city 
which was to rule all the Gentiles. 

28 Of those prophecies of Hosea and Amos which 
pertain to the Gospel of Christ 

As to the prophet Hosea, then, what he has to say is as difficult to 
understand as it is profound; but we must take some part of his 
prophecy and include it here, in fulfilment of our promise. ‘And it 
shall come to pass’, he says, ‘that in the place where it was said 
unto them, Ye are not my people, there they shall be called the sons 
of the living God’“ The apostles also understood this as a prophetic 
witness to the calling of the people of the Gentiles, who did not 

*’ I.e. the Ckrom^on of Eusebius/Jerome, 
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formerly belong to God.*^ And because the people of the Gentiles 
themselves belong spiritually to the children of Abraham, and for 
that reason are rightly called Israel, the prophet therefore goes on 
to say, ‘And the children of Judah and the children of Israel shall 
be gathered together in one, and shall appoint themselves one head¬ 
ship, and shall ascend from the earth.If we were to attempt to 
expound this saying here, w'e should only spoil the flavour of its 
prophetic eloquence. Let us, however, recall that cornerstone and 
the two walls, the one made up of the Jews, the other of the Gen¬ 
tiles;'^'’ and let us acknowledge them, the one under the name of 
‘children of Judah\ and the other under that of'^children of Israel', 
as both sustained by the same ^one headship’, and as ascending from 
the earth. 

Again, the same prophet testifies that the carnal Israelites who 
now refuse to believe in Christ will afterwards come to believe: 
that is, their sons will believe; for those unbelievers themselves will 
certainly go to their own place'^'^ when they die. He says, ‘For the 
children of Israel shall abide many days without a king, and without 
a prince, and without a sacrifice, and without an altar, and without 
a priesthood, and without manifestations.' Who does not see that 
the Jews are now in this condition? But let us hear what he adds: 
‘And afterward shall the children of Israel return, and seek the Lord 
their God, and David their king, and shall be amazed at the Lord 
and at His goodness in the latter days,’*^ Nothing could be clearer 
than this prophecy, since the name of King David is understood as 
a symbol for Christ; for, as the apostle says, ‘He was made of the 
seed of David according to the flesh.’^® In the elevated fashion 
appropriate to such a prophecy, this prophet also foretold that 
Christ's resurrection would come to pass on the third day when he 
said, *He will heal us after two days, and in the third day we shall 
rise again.In the same way, the apostle says to us, if ye be 
risen with Christ, seek those things which are above.Amos also 

Cf. Rom, 9,26. 
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prophesies thus concerning such things: ‘Prepare to meet thy God, 
O Israel; for lo, I am He that strengtheneth the thunder, and ere- 
ateth the wind, and announceth to men their Christ.’^^ And in 
another place he says, 

In that day will I raise up the tabernacle of David that is fallen, 
and build up the breaches thereof; and I will raise up his ruins, 
and build them up again as in the days of old: that the residue 
of men may inquire for me, and all the nations upon whom my 
name is invoked, saith the Lord that doeth this,’^ 

29 The prophecies of Isaiah concerning Christ and 

the Church 

The prophet Isaiah is not in the Book of the Twelve Prophets who 
are called ‘minor’ because their discourses are brief in comparison 
with those called ‘major’ because of the length of the volumes which 
they composed. Isaiah is among these latter; but I take him in con¬ 
junction with the two discussed above because they all prophesied 
at the same time. Isaiah, then, condemned iniquity and gave 
instruction in righteousness; and, among his predictions of the 
future ills that were to befall the sinful people, he also included 
many more prophecies than the others did of Christ and the 
Church: that is, of the King and the City which He founded. So 
true is this that some commentators have called Isaiah an evangelist 
rather than a prophet.^^ But, in order to keep this work within 
reasonable limits, I shall here quote only one of many passages. 
Speaking, then, in the person of God the Father, he says: 

Behold, my servant shall deal prudently, he shall be exalted and 
extolled, and be very high. As many were astonished at thee; 
his visage was so maned more than any man, and his form 
more than the sons of men: So shall he sprinkle many nations; 
the kings shall shut their mouths at him: for that which had 
not been told them shall they see; and that which they had not 
heard shall they consider. Who hath believed our report? And 
to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed? For he shall grow up 

Amos 
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before him as a tender piant, and as a root out of a dry ground: 
he hath no form nor comeliness; and when we shall see him^ 
there is no beauty that we should desire him. He is despised 
and rejected of men; a man of sorrows^ and acquainted with 
grief: and we hid as it were our faces from him; he was 
despised, and we esteemed him not. Surely he hath borne our 
griefs^ and carried our sorrows: yet we did esteem him stricken^ 
smitten of God, and afflicted. But he was wounded for our 
transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities: the chastise¬ 
ment of our peace was upon him; and with his stripes we are 
healed. All we like sheep have gone astray; we have turned 
ever> one to his own way; and the Lord hath laid on him the 
iniquity of us aii. He was oppressed, and he was afflicted, yet 
he opened not his mouth: he is brought as a lamb to the slaugh¬ 
ter, and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he openeth 
not his mouth. He was taken from prison and from judgment: 
and who shall declare his generation? For he was cut off out of 
the land of the living: for the transgression of my people was 
he stricken. And he made his grave with the wicked, and with 
the rich in his death; because he had done no violence, neither 
was any deceit in his mouth. Yet it pleased the Lord to bruise 
him; he hath put him to grief: when thou shall make his soul 
an offering for sin, he shall see his seed, he shall prolong his 
days, and the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in his hand. 

He shall see of the travail of his soui, and shall be satisfied: by 
his knowledge shall my righteous servant justify many; for he 
shall bear their iniquities. Therefore will 1 divide him a portion 
with the great, and he shall divide the spoil with the strong; 
because he hath poured out his soul unto death: and he was 
numbered with the transgressors; and he bare the sin of many, 
and made intercession for the transgressors.^^ 

These things were said of Christ. Let us now hear what follows 
concerning the Church; 

Sing, O barren, thou that didst not bear; break forth into sing¬ 
ing, and cry aloud, thou that didst not travail with child: for 
more are the children of the desolate than the children of the 
married wife, saith the I.ord. Enlarge the place of thy tent, and 
let them stretch forth the curtains of thine habitations: spare 
not, lengthen thy cords, and strengthen thy stakes; for thou 
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shall break forth on the right hand and on the left; and thy 
seed shall inhetit the Gentiles, and make the desolate cities to 
be inhabited. Fear not; for thou shalt not he ashamed: neither 
be thou confounded; for thou shalt not be put to shame: for 
thou shalt forget the shame of thy youth, and shalt not remem¬ 
ber the reproach of thy widowhood any more. For thy Maker 
is thine husband; the Lord of Hosts is his name; and thy 
Redeemer the Holy One of Israel; the God of the whole earth 
shall he be called, 

and so forth/^ But let this be enough. There are not a few aspects 
of this passage which require exposition; but there is, I think, 
enough in it that is so clear that even our adversaries will be com¬ 
pelled to understand it whether they wish to or not. 

30 Those prophecies of Micah, Jonah and Joel which 

apply to the new covenant 

The prophet Micah, representing Christ in the figure of a great 
mountain, speaks as follows: 

But in the last days it shall come to pass, that the mountain of 
the house of the Lord shall be established in the top of the 
mountains, and it shall be exalted above the hills; and people 
shall flow into it, And many nations shall come, and say, Come, 
and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, and to the house 
of the God of Jacob; and he will teach us of his ways, and we 
will walk in his paths: for the law shall go forth of Zion, and 
the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. And he shall judge 
among many people, and rebuke strong nations afar 

This prophet also foretold the place in which Christ was to be 
bom. ‘But thou, Bethlehem’, he says, 

house of Ephrata, though thou be little among the thousands 
of Judah, yet out of thee shall he come forth unto me that is to 
be ruler in Israel; whose goings forth have been from of old, 
from everlasting. Therefore will he give them up, until the time 
that she which travaileth hath brought forth: then the remnant 
of his brethren shall return unto the children of Israel, And he 

‘ fs. 54 ,jfT, 
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shall stand and feed in the strength of the Lord, in the majesty 
of the name of the Lord his God; and they shall abide: for now 
shall he be great unto the ends of the earth,^' 

The prophet Jonah, however, prophesied Christ not so much by 
what he said as by certain things that he suffered. Indeed, He pro¬ 
phesied more clearly in this way than if he had proclaimed Christ’s 
death and resnrrecfion with his voice. For why was he received into 
the belly of the whale, and given back on the third day, except to 
signify that Christ would return from the depths of hell on the third 
dav? 

All the prophecies of Joel require many words of explanation in 
order to elucidate the sense in which they pertain to Christ and his 
Church, There is, however, one passage in particular which 1 shall 
not omit to mention: the one recalled also by the apostles, when, as 
Christ had promised, the Holy Spirit came down from above upon 
the company of believers. ‘And it shall come to pass after these 
things’, says Joel, ‘that I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh; and 
your sons and your daughters shall prophesy; your old men shall 
dream dreams and your young men shall see visions: and even on 
my servants and mine handmaids in those days will I pour out my 
Spirit’.^ 


31 What predictions are found in Obadiah and 
Nahum and Habakkuk concerning the salvation of 

the world in Christ 

Three of the minor prophets, Obadiah, Nahum and Habakkuk, say 
nothing of their own times; nor is the time when they prophesied 
found in the Chwmeon of Eusebius and Jerome. To be sure, Obad¬ 
iah is placed by them with Micah, but not in the passage where the 
date is noted when Micah is known from his own writings to have 
prophesied. This, I suppose, is due to the error of copyists negli¬ 
gently transcribing the works of others. But I have not been able to 
find mention of Nahum and Habakkuk in any of the copies of the 
Chromcm which we have here. Nevertheless, since they are included 
in the canon, it would not be proper for us not to consider them. 

Mic, 5,2ff, 
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As far as his writings are concerned, Obadiah is the briefest of 
all the prophets. He speaks against Edom, that is, the race of Esau, 
the elder of Isaac’s twin sons, the grandsons of Abraham: the one 
who w^as rejected. But if, by that figure of speech according to which 
a part stands for the whole, we take Edom as signifying the Gentiles, 
we can discern here a prophecy of Christ, when Obadiah says, 
among other things: ‘But upon Mount Sion shall be salvation, and 
there shall be a holy place*' And a little later, at the end of his 
prophecy, he says: ‘And those who are saved again shall come up 
out of Mount Sion, that they may defend Mount Esau; and it shall 
be a kingdom to the Lord.’'^ It is indeed clear that this was fulfilled 
w'hen those saved from Mount Sion - that is, those from Judea who 
believed in Christ, and especially those acknowledged as apostles - 
went up to defend Mount Esau, How were they to defend it, except 
by bringing salvation to those who believed through the preaching 
of the Gospel, so that they might be saved from the power of dark¬ 
ness and brought over to the kingdom of God? This is expressed 
by the addition of the following words: ‘And it shall be a kingdom 
to the Lord.’ tor Mount Sion signifies Judea, where it was foretold 
that there would be salvation and a holy place, which is Christ Jesus. 
Whereas Mount Esau is Edom, by which is signified the Church of 
the Gentiles; and, as I have explained already, the saved from 
Mount Sion defended it, so that it should be a kingdom to the 
Lord. This passage was obscure before the event: but what believer 
could fail to recognise its meaning after the event? 

Now the prophet Nahum - or, rather, God speaking through 
him — says: 

1 will cut off the graven image and the molten image: I will 
make thy grave; for thou art vile* Behold upon the mountains 
the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that published! 
peace! O Judah, keep thy solemn feasts, perform thy vows: for 
now they shall not go on any more, to pass into old age. It is 
completed, it is consumed, it is taken away. He ascendeth who 
breathes in thy face, delivering thee out of tribulation."'’ 

Let all who remember the Gospel recall Who is it Who will ascend 
out of the underworld and breathe the Holy Spirit into the face of 
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Judah: that is, of the Jewish disciples. For those whose feast-days 
are made new' spirituaUy, so that they cannot pass into old age, 
belong to the new covenant. Moreover, it is by the Gospel that the 
graven images and the molten images, that is, the idols of false gods, 
have been cut off; and we already see them consigned to oblivion, 
as if to the grave. In this also we recognise the fulfilment of a proph¬ 
ecy. 

Again, of w-hat else are we to understand Habakkuk to be speaks 
ing in the following passage than the advent of Christ, Who was to 
appear in time to come? ‘And the Lord answered me, and said, 
Write the vision, and make it plain upon tables, that he that readeth 
these things may understand. For the vision is yet for a time 
appointed, and it will arise in the end, and not lie: if it tarry, wait 
for it; because it will surely come, it will not tarry.’®^ 

32 Of the prophecy contained in the prayer and song 

of Habakkuk 

Again, in his prayer, combined with a song,^^ to whom but the Lord 
Christ does Habakkuk say, ‘O Lord, I have heard Thy speech, and 
was afraid; O Lord, I have considered Thy works, and was sore 
afraid’? For what is this but the inexpressible wonder of one who 
foresees a new and sudden salvation for men? ^Between the two 
living creatures thou shalt be recognised*: what is this but either 
between the two covenants, or between the two thieves, or between 
Moses and Elias discoursing with Him on the mountain? ‘While the 
years draw nigh. Thou wilt be recognised; at the coming of the time 
Thou wilt be shown’: this requires no exposition. ‘While my soul 
shall be troubled at Him in wrath. Thou wilt be mindful of mercy’: 
what does this mean but that the prophet here speaks in the person 
of the Jews, tc whose nation he belonged? For when, ‘troubled at 
Him’ in their great wrath, they crucified Christ, He was ‘mindful 
of mercy’, and said, ‘Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.’^^ 

‘God shalt come from Teman, and the Holy One from the shady 
and dose mountain.’ Here, when it is said ‘God shall come from 
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Teman’, this is interpreted by some translators as meaning ‘from 
the south' ot ‘from the south-east’, signifying midday: that is, the 
fervour of charity and the splendour of truth, ‘The shady and close 
mountain' is indeed capable of being understood in several ways; 
but I prefer to take it as referring to the sublimity of the Divine 
Scriptures in which Christ is prophesied. For there are certainly 
many ‘shady and close’ passages in these Scriptures, to exercise the 
mind of the inquirer. But Christ ‘comes from’ there when He is 
found there by one who understands. ‘His power covereth up the 
heavens, and the earth is full of His praise.’ What is this but what 
is also said in the psalm, ‘Be Thou exalted, O God, above the heav¬ 
ens; and Thy glory^ above all the earth’?^ ‘His splendour shall be as 
the light.’ What does this mean but that His fame shall illuminate 
those who believe? ‘Homs are in his hands’: what is this but the 
trophy of the cross? ‘And He hath established a firm love for his 
strength’ requires no exposition. 

‘Before His face shall go the word, and it shall go forth into the 
field after His feet,’ What is this but that even before He came 
hither He was heralded, and after He had departed hence he was 
proclaimed? ‘He stood, and the earth was moved’: what is this but 
that ‘He stood’ to aid us, ‘and the earth was moved’ to believe in 
Him? ‘He looked and the nations wasted away’: that is, He had 
mercy, and made the people penitent, ‘The mountains were ground 
down by His violence’: that is, the pride of those who were lifted 
up was ground down by the power displayed in His wonders. ‘The 
everlasting hills melted away’: that is, were humbled for a time, that 
they might be raised up for all eternity. ‘I saw his goings made 
eternal in return for his labours': that is, I perceived His labour of 
love to be not without its eternal reward. ‘The tabernacles of the 
Ethiopians shall tremble with fear, and the tabernacles of the land 
of Midian’; that is, even those nations not under the rule of Rome, 
smitten with sudden fear at the report of Thy wonders, shall 
become a Christian people. 

‘Wert Thou angry at the rivers, 0 Lord? Or was Thy fury against 
the rivers? Or was Thy rage against the sea?’ This was said in order 
to show that He does not come now to judge the world, but so that 
the world may be saved through Him.*^ ‘For Thou shalt mount 
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upon Thine horses, and Thy riding shall be salvation’: that is, 
Thine evangelists will carry Thee, and they shall be directed by 
Thee, and Thy Gospel will be salvation for those who believe in 
Thee. 'Bending, Thou wilt bend Thy bow against the sceptres, saith 
the Lord’: that is, Thou wilt threaten even the kings of the earth 
with Thy judgment. 'The earth shall be cleft with rivers’: that is, 
the preaching of those who proclaim Thee will, by its flowing in, 
open the hearts of men to confess Thee: the hearts of those to w'hom 
it was said, ‘Rend your heart, and not your garments.’®* What does 
‘the people shall see Thee and grieve’ mean, except that they will 
be blessed by their lamentation?®' What does ‘scattering the waters 
as Thou goest’ mean except that, walking amongst those who pro¬ 
claim Thee everyw^here. Thou wilt scatter the streams of I’hy teach^ 
ing on every side? 

Whit does ‘the abyss uttered its voice’ mean, except that the 
depth of the human heart has declared what seemed good to it? The 
words ‘The depth of its imagination’ are a kind of explanation of 
the previous verse, for ‘depth’ is the same as ‘abyss’. And ‘its 
imagination’ must be taken in conjunction with ‘uttered its voice’, 
meaning, as I have said, ‘declared what seemed good to it’. Now 
the ‘imagination’ is indeed a vision which the heart did not cling 
to, did not conceal, but poured forth in confession. ‘The sun was 
raised on high, and the moon stood still in her course’: that is, 
Christ ascended into heaven, and the Church took her appointed 
place beneath her King. ‘Thy darts shall go in the light’: that is. 
Thy words shall not be sent forth in secret, but openly, ‘Into the 
shining of Thy glittering spear’: this must be taken in conjunction 
with Thy darts shall go.’ For Christ had said to His disciples, 
‘What I tell you in the darkness, that speak ye in light.’ ‘By threat¬ 
ening Thou shah diminish the earth’; that is. Thou shalt make men 
humble by Thy threats. 'And in fury Thou shalt cast down nations’, 
for by Thy vengeance Thou shalt put down those who exalt them¬ 
selves. ‘Thou wentest forth for the salvation of Thy people, that 
Thou mightest save Thy Christ; Thou hast sent death on the heads 
of the wicked’: nothing here requires explanation. 

‘Thou hast lifted up the bonds, even to the neck’: these bonds 
can, indeed, be understood as the good bonds of wisdom, so that 
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our feet may be put into its fetters^ and our neck into its collar. 
*Thou hast struck off in amazement of mind the bonds’; that is, He 
has lifted up the good bonds, and struck off the evil ones 
(concerning which it is also said to Him, ^Thou hast broken asunder 
my bonds’);^^ and He has done this In amazement of mind’, that 
is, miraculously. The heads of the mighty shall be moved in it’ - 
that is, in that ‘amazement’. They shall open wide their mouths to 
bite, like a poor man eating secretly’; for some of the mighty among 
the Jews came to the Lord, in amazement at His deeds and words, 
and in hunger for the bread of His teaching; but, as the Gospel 
shows of them, they ate it in secret ‘for fear of the Jews’. 

‘And Thou hast sent into the sea Thy horses, troubling many 
waters’, which means nothing more than ‘many people’; for it would 
not have come to pass that some were converted through fear, while 
others in fury persecuted them, if they had not all been ‘troubled’, 
i gave heed, and my belly trembled at the voice of the prayer of 
my lips; and trembling entered into my bones, and I trembled in 
myself.’ He gave heed to what he was saying, and he was terrified 
at his own prayer, which he had poured forth in prophetic fashion, 
and in which he had perceived things to come. For in the troubling 
of many peoples he saw the impending tribulations of the Church. 
Immediately he acknowledged himself as a member of that Church, 
and said, ‘1 shall rest in the day of tribulation’, as one belonging to 
those who reioice in hope and are patient in tribulation.*^ That I 
may ascend’, he says, ‘among the people of my pilgrimage’, leaving 
behind, that is, the wicked people, his own carnal kin, who were 
not on pilgrimage on this earth nor seeking the celestial country. 
‘Although the fig tree’, he says, ‘shall not blossom, neither shall 
fruit be in the vines; the labour of the olive shall lie, and the fields 
shall yield no meat; the flock shall be cut off from the fold, and 
there shall be no herd in the stalls.’ He saw that the nation which 
was to slay Christ would lose its rich store of spiritual goods, which, 
in the manner of a prophet, he depicted figuratively, as earthly fruit¬ 
fulness. 

Now the reason why that nation suffered God’s anger so sorely 
was that, not knowing the righteousness of God, they willed to 
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establish their own in its place.For this reason^ the prophet 
immediately goes on: ‘Yet I will be glad in the Lord^ I will rejoice 
in the God of my salvation* The Lord God is my strength, and He 
shall stablish my feet to the end. He shall set me upon the high 
places, that I may conquer in His song.’ What is meant here, of 
course, is the song of which something similar is said in the psalm: 
‘He hath set my feet on a rock, and directed my goings, and put 
into my mouth a new song, a hymn unto our God.’^‘ Thus, he who 
conquers in the Lord’s song is one who pleases God by praising 
Him instead of praising himself, according to what is written: ^He 
that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord.’” Some versions, however, 
say, ‘I will rejoice in God my Jesus’; and this seems to me to be a 
better reading than that proposed by those w'ho, wishing to render 
the text into L^atin, have not put that name which is for us more 
delightful and sweet to utter* 

33 What Jeremiah and Zephaniah foretold with the 
prophetic spirit concerning Christ and the calling of 

the Gentiles 

Jeremiah is one of the major prophets, like Isaiah, not one of the 
minor ones, like the others from whose writings I have now several 
times quoted. Now Jeremiah prophesied during the reign of Josiah 
in Jerusalem, when Ancus Marcius was ting of the Romans, and 
when the captivity of the Jews was already nigh* He continued to 
prophesy until the fifth month of the captivity, as we learn from his 
own writings, Zephaniah, one of the minor prophets, is associated 
with him. For Zephaniah himself tells us that he prophesied in the 
days of Josiah, although he docs not say for how long, Jeremiah, 
therefore, prophesied not only in the time of Ancus Marcius, but 
also in that of Tarquimus Priscus, whom the Romans had as their 
fifth king. For he had already begun to reign when the captivity 
came to pass. 

Jeremiah, therefore, prophesying Christ, says: ‘The breath of our 
mouth, the Lord Christ, has been taken captive in our sinsV"*^ thus 
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showing^ in this brief statement, that Christ is our Ij>rd, and that 
He suffered for us. Again, in another place, he says, ‘This is my 
God, and there shall none other be accounted of in comparison of 
Him; Who hath found out all the way of prudence, and hath given 
it to Jacob His servant, and to Israel His beloved: afterward He was 
seen on the earth, and conversed with men/^^ Some authorities 
attribute this testimony not to Jeremiah but to his scribe, who was 
called Baruch; but it is more generally attributed to Jeremiah. 
Again, the same prophet says concerning Christ, 

Behold the days come, saith the T.ord, that I will raise up unto 
David a righteous branch, and a King shall reign and shall be 
wise, and shall do judgment and justice in the earth. In those 
days Judah shall be saved, and Israel shall dwell safely: and this 
is the name which they shall call Him: Our righteous Lord.^** 

He spoke also of the calling of the Gentiles which was to happen 
in time to come and w^hich we now see to have been fulfilled. He 
says, ‘O 1/ord, my God, and my refuge in the day of evils, to Thee 
shall the nations come from the utmost end of the earth, saying. 
Truly our fathers have worshipped lying images, wherein there is 
no profit.’^^ But the same prophet signifies that the Jews by whom 
it was fitting that Christ should be slain would not acknowledge 
Him; for he says, ‘Heavy is the heart through all; and He is the 
man, and who knows Him?'’® This prophet is also the source of the 
words which I have already quoted in Book xvii, concerning the 
new covenant, whose Mediator is Christ, For it is indeed Jeremiah 
who says, ‘Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will make 
a new covenant with the house of Israel’, and the rest of the passage 
which is to be read there,’’ 

I come next to the prophecies of Christ made by Zephaniah, who 
prophesied at the same time as Jeremiah. ‘Wait ye upon me, saith 
the Lord, in the day of my future resurrection; for my determi¬ 
nation is to gather the nations, that I may assemble the kingdoms.'^^ 
And again, *The Lord will be terrible upon them, and will famish 

Baruch 3,36. 

Jer. 23,sf 
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^ Jer. r7,9 (LXX). 
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aiJ the gods of the earth; and men shall worship Him, every one 
from his place, even all the isles of the heathen.And a little later 
he says, 

At that lime I shall change the language for the peoples and 
His offspring, that they may call upon the name of the Lord 
and serve Him under one voke. From the borders of the rivers 
of Ethiopia shall they bring sacrifices unto me. In that day thou 
shah not be ashamed for all thy doings, wherein thou hast 
transgressed against me: for then 1 will take away out of the 
niidst of thee them that rejoice in thy pride, and thou shalt no 
more be haughty because of my holy mountain. And i will leave 
in thee a meek and humble people, and they who shall be left 
of Israel shall fear the name of the Lord.’*^^ 

This is the remnant of which there is a prophecy elsewhere, quoted 
by the apostle: Though the number of the children of Israel be as 
the sand of the sea, a remnant shall be saved’: the ‘remnant' being 
those of that nation who have believed in Christ. 

34 Of the prophecies of Daniel and Ezekiel which 
are consistent with Christ and the Church 

Now in the time of the Babylonian captivity itself, two more of the 
major prophets, namely Daniel and Ezekiel, first prophesied. Of 
these, Daniel even specified the number of years which were to 
elapse before Christ would come and suffer; but it would take too 
long to show here how he calculated this, and it has in any case 
been done by others before us. But he spoke as follows concerning 
Christ’s power and His Church: 

I saw in the night visions, and, behold, one like the Son of man 
came with the clouds of heaven, and came to the x^ncient of 
days, and they brought Him near before Him. And there was 
given Him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, 
nations, and languages, should serve Him: His dominion is an 
everlasting dominion, which shall not pass away, and His king¬ 
dom that which shall not be destroyed.’^ 

Zeph 2,11. 

Zeph. y,#. 
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Ezekiel also, speaking prophetically in the person of God the 
Father, foretells Christ, He does so in the prophetic manner, pre¬ 
senting Him in the person of David because He took flesh from the 
seed of David; and because of this ‘form of a servant’,'^^ in which 
He was made man. He is called the servant of God as well as God’s 
son. He says: *And I will set up one shepherd over them, even my 
servant David; and he shall feed them: he shall feed them, and he 
shall be their shepherd. And 1 the Lord will be their God, and my 
servant David a prince among them. I the Lord have spoken 
And in another place he says, 

And one King shall be over them all: and they shall no more 
be two nations, neither shall they be divided any more into two 
kingdoms; neither shall they defile themselves any more with 
their idols, and their abominations, and all their iniquities. And 
1 will save thena out of all their dwelling-places wherein they 
have sinned, and I will cleanse them; and they shall be my 
people, and 1 will be their God. And my servant David shall 
be king over them, and there shall be one Shepherd for them 


35 Of the predictions of the three prophets Haggai, 

Zechariah and Malachi 

There remain three minor prophets who prophesied at the end of 
the captivity: Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi. Of these, Haggai 
gives the plainest prophecy of Christ and the Church, in this brief 
verse: ‘For thus saith the Lord of hosts: Yet once, it is a little while, 
and I will shake the heavens, and the earth, and the sea, and the 
dry land; and I will shake all nations, and the desired of all nations 
shall come.’’““ We note that one part of this prophecy has already 
been fulfilled, whereas the fulfilment of its other part is awaited at 
the end. For God shook the heavens by the testimony of the angels 
and the stars when Christ became incarnate; He shook the earth by 
the vast miracle of the virgin birth; He has shaken the sea and the 
dry land now that Christ is being proclaimed both in the islands 

Cr Phil, 2,7. 

Ezek, 34,23r 
Ezek- 37,22ff, 
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and in the whole world. Thus we see that all the nations are being 
moved to faith. But as to the statement which follows, ^and the 
desired of all nations shall conic’: this has reference to His final 
coming, to w^hich we still look forward. For He could not be desired 
by those who looked forward to His coming until He was loved by 
those who believed in Him. 

Speaking of Christ and the Church, Zechariah says, ‘Rejoice 
greatly, 0 daughter of Zion! Shout, O daughter of Jerusalem! 
Behold, thy King cometh unto thee. He is just, and having sal¬ 
vation; lowly, and riding upon an ass, and upon a colt the foal of 
an ass. And His dominion shall be from sea even to sea, and from 
the river even to the ends of the earth.We read in the Gospel 
of the fulfilment of this prophecy, when the Lord Christ made use 
of a mount of this kind on His journey; and part of this prophecy — 
as much of it as seemed sufficient in the circumstances - is (juoted 
there.In another place, the prophet speaks to Christ in the spirit 
of prophecy of the forgiveness of sins through His blood. He says: 
‘As for Thee also, by the blood of Thy covenant I have sent forth 
Thy prisoners out of the pit wherein is no water.What he wishes 
to be understood by ‘the pit’ is a question which can be answ'ered 
in several ways, all according to right faith. It seems to me, however, 
that there is no better interpretation of it than to say that it rep¬ 
resents the depths of human misery, dry, so to speak, and barren, 
where there are no streams of righteousness but only the mire of 
iniquity. To this, indeed, there is another reference in the psalm, 
where it says, ‘And He led me forth out of the pit of misery, and 
from the miry clay.’^^^ 

Malachi foretells the Church which we now see propagated 
through Christ, when, speaking in the person of God, he says to 
the Jews in the clearest possible way, 

I have no pleasure in you, neither will I accept an offering at 
your hand. For from the rising of the sun even unto the going 
down of the same my name shall be great among the Gentiles; 
and in every place incense shall be offered unto my name, and 
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a pure offering: for my name shall be great among the heathen, 
saith the Lord,'’^ 

This sacrifice we now see being offered to God in every place^ 
through Christas priesthood according to the order of Melchi- 
zedech, from farthest east to farthest west. By contrast, the Jews, to 
whom it was said, T have no pleasure in you, neither will I accept 
an offering at your hand’, cannot deny that their sacrifice has ceased* 
Why, then, do the Jews still look forw'ard to another Christ, even 
though this prophecy, which they read, and w'hich they see fulfilled, 
could not have been fulfilled except through Christ Himself? 

Then, a little later, Malachi, speaking in the person of God, says. 

My covenant was with Him of life and peace; and I gave them 
to Him that he might fear me with fear, and be afraid before 
my name. The Jaw of truth was in His mouth: directing in 
peace He hath walked with me, and hath turned away many 
from iniquity. For the Priest’s lips shall keep knowledge, and 
they shall seek the law at His mouth: for He is the angel of the 
Lord AlmightyT^ 

Nor is it any wonder that Christ Jesus is spoken of as ^the angel of 
the Lord Almighty’. For just as He is called a ‘servant’ because of 
the ‘form of a servant’ in which He came to men, so He is called 
an ‘angel’ because of the Gospel which he proclaimed to men. For 
if we translate the Greek words, ‘gospel’ means ‘good news’ and 
‘angel’ means ‘messenger’. Indeed, Malachi says of Christ in yet 
another place; ‘Behold, I w'ill send mine angel, and He shall prepare 
the way before me; and the Ixjrd, Whom ye seek, shall suddenly 
come into His temple, even the Angel of the covenant, Whom ye 
desire. Behold, He cometh, saith the Lord Almighty* But who may 
abide the day of His coming? And who shall stand when He appear- 
cth?’^^*' In this passage he foretells both the first and the second 
coming of Christ: tfie first, that is, when he says that He ‘shall 
suddenly come into His temple’, that is, into His flesh, of which 
He says in the Go^el ‘Destroy this temple, and in three days I will 
raise it up againand the second when he says, ‘Behold, He 

Mai. i,ro. 
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cometh, saith the Lord Almighty. But who may abide the day of 
His coming? And who shall stand when He appeareth?’ And when 
the prophet speaks of ^the Lord, Whom ye scek^ and ‘the Angel of 
the covenant’ this surely signifies that, according to the Scriptures 
w'hich they read, even the Jews seek and desire the Christ, Many 
of them, however, have not recognised that He Whom they sought 
and desired has come, because they arc blinded in their hearts by 
the preoccupation of their own merits. 

When the prophet mentions a covenant - either in the earlier 
passage, where he says, ‘My covenant was with Him’ or here, where 
he calls Him ‘the Angel of the covenant’ - we must beyond doubt 
take this as a reference to the new covenant, in which eternal bless¬ 
ings are promised, and not to the old, w^hich conferred merely tem¬ 
poral ones. Now most men, being weak and serving the true God 
only for the sake of such temporal blessings, assign great value to 
such blessings, and are troubled when they see the ungodly pos¬ 
sessing them in abundance* It is for this reason that the same pro¬ 
phet distinguishes the eternal blessedness of the new covenant, 
which will be given to none save the good, from the earthly felicity 
of the old, which is often given to the wicked also. He says. 

Your words have been stout against me, saith the Lord* Yet ye 
say, What have we spoken so much against thee? Ye have said, 

It is vain to serve God' and what profit is it that we have kept 
His ordinance, and that we have walked mournfully before the 
Lord of hosts? And now we call the proud happy; yea, they 
that work wickedness are set up; yea, they that tempt God are 
even delivered. Then they that feared the Lord spake often one 
to another: and the Lord hearkened, and heard it, and a book 
of remembrance was written before Him for them that feared 
the Lord, and that thought upon His name.’^^ 

And by that ‘book of remembrance’ is meant the New Testament. 

Next, let us hear what follows; 

And they shall be mine, saith the Lord of hosts, in that day 
when I make up my jewels; and I will spare them, as a man 
spareth his own son that serveth him. Then shall ye return, 
and discern between the righteous and the wicked, between 
him that serveth God and him that serveth Him not. For, 
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behold^ the day cometh, that shall bum as an oven; and all the 
proud, yea, and all that do wickedly, shall be stubble', and the 
day that cometh shall bum them up, saith the Lord of hosts, 
that it shall leave them neither root nor branch, But unto you 
that fear my name shall the Sun of righteousness arise with 
healing in His wings; and ye shall go forth, and grow up as 
calves of the stall* And ye shall tread down the wicked; for they 
shall be ashes under the soles of your feet in the day that I shall 
do this, saith the Lord of hosts. 

The day spoken of in this passage is the day of judgment; of which, 

if God wills it^ we shall speak more fully in the proper place. 


36 Of Esdras and the Books of the Maccabees 

After these three prophets, Haggai, Zeehariah and Malachi, but 
during the same time - the time when the people were delivered 
from their servitude in Babylon - Esdras also wrote. He has been 
thought more of a historian than a prophet (and the same is true of 
Esther, whose book describes, in praise of God, events found to be 
not far distant from these times). But Esdras may perhaps be under¬ 
stood as prophesying Christ when he cells of the debate which arose 
among certain young men as to what it is that has the greatest 
influence on affairs."’ One said ‘kings’, another Vine’, and the third 
Vomen’, who in most cases hold sway over kings. But this same 
third speaker also demonstrated that truth is the victor over all 
things; and if we consult the Gospel we learn that Christ is the 
Truth. 

From this time, after the restoration of the temple, it was not 
kings who ruled among the Jews, but princes, down to the time of 
Aristobulus. The record of their dates is not to be found in the 
Holy Scriptures which are called canonical, but in other writings, 
among which are the books of the Maccabees. These are received 
as canonical by the Church, though not by the Jews, because of the 
fierce and wondrous sufferings of certain of the martyrs who, before 
Christ came in the flesh, contended even unto death for God’s Law, 
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and stocd fast even in the face of the most grievous and horrible 
afflictions. 

37 That prophetic records are found which are more 
ancient than any source of Gentile philosophy 

In the time of our prophets, then, whose writings had already come 
to the notice of nearly all the nations, the philosophers of the Gen¬ 
tiles, though they were later to be so prominent, had not yet begun 
to practise. This is true of those who were first called by that title, 
which arose with Pythagoras of Samos, who began to achieve dis¬ 
tinction and fame at the time of the deliverance of the Jews from 
captivity; and it is still more true of those who came after them. 
Indeed, Socrates the Athenian himself, who was the master of all 
who achieved the greatest eminence at that time, and who held the 
highest distinction in that branch of philosophy called moral or 
practical, is found to come after Esdras in the Chronicon. Not much 
later Plato also was bom, who was to surpass by far all the other 
disciples of Socrates. If we add to these the earlier thinkers also, 
who were not yet called philosophers ~ that is, the ‘Seven Sages^ 
and, after them, the natural philosophers who succeeded Thales and 
imitated him in their zeal for the study of things natural, namely 
Anaximander, Anaximenes and Anaxagoras, and many others before 
Pythagoras first professed to be a 'philosopher’ - even these do not 
come before our prophets, considered generally, in respect of tem¬ 
poral priority. Indeed, Thales, after whom all the others came, is 
said to have attained eminence during the reign of Romulus, at the 
time when the river of prophecy burst forth from its source in 
Israel, embodied in those Scriptures which were to be diffused 
throughout the whole world. Thus, only the ‘theological’ poets, 
Orpheus, Linus, and Musaeus, and whatever others there were 
among the Greeks, are found to be earlier in date than those Ifebrew 
prophets whose writings we hold to be authoritative. 

But not even these poets came before Moses in time: our true 
student of God, who truly proclaimed the one true God, and whose 
writings are now the first in our authorised canon. For this reason, 
as far as the Greeks are concerned, in whose tongue the literature 
of this world flourished most greatly, they have no reason to boast 
that their wisdom, even if not superior to our religion, in which is 
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true wisdom, at any rate seems to be more ancient- It must, how¬ 
ever, be admitted that there existed before Moses - not, indeed, in 
Greece, but among barbarous nations such as Egypt — some degree 
of learning which might be called their ^wisdom". Otherwise it 
would not be written in the holy books that ‘Moses was learned in 
all the wisdom of the EgyptiansV^^ as he certainly w'as; for, born in 
Egypt, and adopted and reared by Pharaoh’s daughter, he also 
received a liberal education there.But not even the wisdom of 
the Egyptians could have preceded in time the w'isdom of our pro¬ 
phets; for Abraham himself was also a prophet. Moreover, what 
wisdom could there be in Egypt beibre the art of letters had been 
taught by Isis, whom the Egyptians, after her death, thought worthy 
to be worshipped as a great goddess? But Isis is said tu have been 
the daughter of Inachus, who first began to rule over the Argives at 
a time when, as we find, Abraham’s grandsons had already been 
bom. 


38 Certain writings have not been admitted into the 
ecclesiastical canon by reason of their great antiquity, 
for fear that, through them, false rather than true 
things should be inserted 

But, if we hark back to matters of far greater antiquity, our patriarch 
Noah certainly lived even before the great Flood; and I should be 
right to call him a prophet, since the very Ark which he built and 
in which he and his household escaped was a prophecy' of our own 
times.Again, is not Enoch, the seventh in descent from Adam, 
proclaimed as a prophet in the canonical epistle of the apostle 
JudeP^^"^ But, because of their very great antiquity, the writings of 
these men have not been received, either by the Jews or by us, as 
authoritative; it seemed proper to regard them with suspicion, for 
fear of putting forward the false as true. For some writings are 
indeed put forward as genuine works of those authors by certain 
persons who, according to their own inclination, indiscriminately 
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believe whatever they like. But the purity of the canon has not 
admitted these works^ not because the authority of these mcn^ who 
pleased God, has been rejected, but because the writings in question 
are believed not to be theirs. And it should not, indeed, seem a 
matter for wonder that writings put forward under so ancient a 
name arc regarded w ith suspicion. For, in the history of the kings 
of Judah and Israel itself, the contents of which we believe to be 
historical on the authority of the same canon of Scripture, many 
things arc mentioned which arc not fully explained there: things 
which, it is said, can be found in other books wTitten by the pro¬ 
phets, and in some cases the names of those prophets are not omit¬ 
ted; yet these books are not found in the canon which the people 
of God have received. I confess that the reason for this omission is 
unknown to me; except that, as T conjecture, even those authors 
to w'hom the Holy Spirit undoubtedly revealed things which were 
properly accorded religious authority may have written sometimes 
as men preparing a record of history and sometimes as prophets 
under divine inspiration, And the two kinds of writing were so 
distinct that it was judged proper to attribute the first kind to the 
authors themselves, while the other kind was to be ascribed, so to 
speak, to God speaking through them. Thus the one kind of writing 
had to do wdth the establishment of knowledge, and the other with 
religious authority. It is as embodying this authority that the canon 
has been carefully safeguarded; but, outside the canon, though 
works may now' be put forward under the names of genuine pro¬ 
phets, they are of no value even as adding to our knowledge, since 
it is uncertain whether they are authentic works of the authors to 
whom they are said to belong. That is why no faith is placed in 
them; and this is especially true of those in which things are to be 
read which actually run counter to the faith as attested in the 
canonical books, so that it is immediately apparent that they do not 
belong among them. 

39 Of the written characters of Hebrew which that 
tongue always possessed 

Now it is not to be believed, as some have supposed, that it was 
only as a spoken language that Hebrew was preserved by Heber - 
from whose name the word ‘Hebrews’ comes - and that from him 
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it passed on to Abraham, whereas the written language began with 
the Law given through Moses. On the contrary^ we should rather 
believe that the written language, together with its literature, was 
nurtured by that succession of fathers. Indeed, Moses appointed 
men among the people to teach them their letters, before they knew 
anything of the divine law in its written form,'"" Those persons are 
called in Scripture grammatoeisag(}goi\ and in Latin they can be 
called Snducers’ or ‘introducers" of letters, since they in a certain 
sense induce, or introduce, letters into the minds of their pupils; 
or, rather, they intrcjduce those whom they teach to letters. 

In respect of the antiquit>' of its wisdom, therefore, let no nation 
set itself up in vanity over our patriarchs and prophets, in whom 
the divine w'isdom dwelt. For not even Egypt, whose wont it is to 
glory falsely and idly in the antiquity of her learning, is found to 
precede the wisdom of our patriarchs in time with any kind of 
wisdom of her own. Indeed, no one will dare to say that the w^on- 
drous accomplishments of the Egyptians were attained before they 
learned their letters: that is, before Isis came and taught them there. 
Moreover, as for that memorable learning of theirs, which is called 
wisdom: in what did it consist except, chiefly, astronomy and other 
such disciplines which usually serve rather to exercise men’s ingen¬ 
uity than to illuminate their minds with true wisdom? 

For as far as philosophy is concerned, which claims to teach 
something which may make men happy, studies of that kind rose 
to prominence in those lands at about the time of Mercur^^, who 
was called Trismegistus; and that, though long before the sages or 
philosophers of Greece, was nonetheless after Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, and Joseph, and, indeed, after Moses himself. For we find 
that it was at the time when Moses was born that the great astron¬ 
omer Atlas lived, the brother of Prometheus, and the maternal 
grandfather of the elder Mercury, whose grandson was this Mer¬ 
cury Trismegistus, 

40 Of the lying vanity of the Egyptians in ascribing 
to their wisdom an antiquity of r 00,000 years 

It is futile, therefore, for certain persons to babble with most vain 
presumption and say that Egypt has understood the pattern of the 

Cf. Exod. t8,2i (LXX), 
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stars for more than 100,000 years. For in what books could rhey 
have collected so much information, who learned the art of writing 
from their teacher Isis not much more than two thousand years ago? 
That is what Varro informs us, who is no mean authority iis the 
field of history; and, moreover, his statement is not at variance ^vith 
the truth of the Divine Scriptures. For since six thousand vears 
have not yet elapsed since the creation of the first man, called Adam, 
why should not those people be rather laughed at than refuted, 
when they endeavour to persuade us that a period of time has isscd 
so different and so contrary to the truth established by in esti- 
gation? For how could wc rely on a better chronicler of the past 
than One who also foretold the future as we now' see it happening 
in the present? Indeed, the very disagreement of historians among 
themselves furnishes us with ample reason for believing the One 
whose account does not depart from the divine truth to which we 
hold. Moreover, the citizens of the ungodly city, scattered through¬ 
out all the earth, read works produced by men of the greatest learn¬ 
ing, and see no reason for condemning the authority of any of them; 
yet such authors differ from one another in their treatment of events 
most remote from the memory of our ow'n age, and they cannot 
discover which of them they ought to believe. We, on the other 
hand, pin our faith upon the divine authority belonging to our 
religion. Thus, we do not doubt that anything contrary to it is 
entirely false, no matter what else may be said in other works of 
secular literature: works which, whether true or false, offer nothing 
of moment to assist us in living a righteous and blessed life. 


41 Of the discord of philosophical opinions, and the 
concord of the Saiptures regarded as canonical by 

the Church 

But let us now leave aside historical knowledge and come to the 
philosophers themselves, from whom we digressed in order to dis¬ 
cuss the matters dealt with above. In pursuing their studies with 
such labour, these philosophers do not seem to have had any other 
aim than to discover how we should direct our lives towards the 
attainment of happiness. How is it, then, that disciples have dis¬ 
agreed with their masters, and fellow-disciples with one another? Is 
this not because they conducted their search as men relying on 
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human senses and human reasoning merely? It could be, of course, 
that they were also driven by the desire for glory, which makes each 
man long to seem wiser and more acute than others and not to be 
simply dependent on the wisdom of another, but, rather, to be the 
discoverer of a doctrine and opinion of his own. On the other hand, 
I concede that not a few philosophers, or ever most of them, broke 
with their teachers or fellow pupils simply from the love of truth, 
in order to seek out what they conceived to be true, whether it was 
so or not. But, in any case, what does it matter in what direction or 
way unhappy humankind sets out on its pursuit of happiness, if it 
is not guided by divine authority? As to our own authors, how'ever: 
God forbid that they should disagree with one another in any way! 
For it is not for nothing that their works comprise the fixed and 
final canon of Sacred Scripture: the belief is rightly held - not 
simply by a few babblers wrangling idly in the schools and gymna¬ 
sia, but by great numbers of people, in the country and in the towns, 
learned and unlearned alike - that when those authors wrote their 
works, God Himself was speaking to them, or through them. It was 
fitting that the authors themselves should be few in number, lest 
that which ought to be precious in our religion should be made 
commonplace by multitude; and yet not so few that there should 
be nothing wondrous in their agreement* For among the multitude 
of philosophers who have also left behind monuments to their 
teachings in their literary efforts, who will easily find any school 
whose members’ beliefs agree in every respect? But it would take 
too long to show this in the present work. 

Is there, however, an author of any philosophical sect whatsoever 
whose opinions are so completely approved in this city of demon- 
worship that all the others, who have advanced different and con¬ 
trary beliefs, are rejected? Did not Athens have tw'o flourishing 
sects: the Epicureans, who asserted that the gods take no interest in 
human affairs, and the Stoics, who held the opposite view, and 
argued that human affairs are under the rule and protection of the 
gods, the helpers and defenders of men? Again, I wonder at it that 
Anaxagoras was found guilty because he said that the sun is a 
red-hot stone, and denied that it is a god;‘“ for, in the same city, 
there flourished Epicurus, who enjoyed a glorious reputation and 
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lived in safety, even though he not only refused to believe that 
either the sun or any other star is a god, but also contended that 
neither Jupiter nor any of the gods dwells in the world in such a 
way that men’s prayers and supplications may reach him. Did not 
both Aristippus and Antisthenes dwell in Athens, both dis¬ 
tinguished philosophers, and both followers of Socrates, who none¬ 
theless located the highest goal of life in ends so different and con¬ 
tradictory that the former made bodily pleasure the supreme good 
whereas the latter asserted that man is made happy chiefly by the 
virtue of his mind? The one also said that the wise man should 
shun politics, while the other said that it is the wise man’s duty to 
take part in the administration of the commonwealth; yet did not 
each of them recruit a band of disciples into his sect? Indeed, hordes 
of philosophers contended in public, each in favour of his own opi¬ 
nion, in the conspicuous and well-known Portico,^^^ in the gymna¬ 
sia, in gardens, and in places public and private. Some asserted that 
there is only one world, others that there are innumerable worlds; 
some that this one world came into being, others that it had no 
beginning; some that it will pass away, others that it will exist for 
ever; some that it is directed by a divine mind, others by fortune 
and chance. Some maintained that souls are immortal, others that 
they are mortal; of those who held that souls are immortal some 
said that they pass into animals, whereas others said that this is by 
no means so; while of those who held that souls are mortal, some 
said that they die soon after the body does, while others believed 
that they continue to live for a shorter or a longer time, but not for 
ever. Some established the final good in the body, others in the 
mind, and others in both, while still others added external goods to 
the mind and body. Some supposed that we should always rely 
upon the body’s senses; but some said that we should not always 
do so, and others that we should never do so. These dissensions, 
and an almost uncountable number of others, exist among the phil¬ 
osophers; yet has any people or senate, any power or public auth¬ 
ority in the ungodly city, ever assumed the task of adjudicating 
among all such diverse opinions: of pronouncing some of them 
worthy of approval and acceptance and others of rejection and con¬ 
demnation? On the contrary, has not that city accommodated all 
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such controversies of men in its lap at random, without any judg¬ 
ment and discrimination? Yet these disagreements concern not land 
or houses or some dispute over money, but the things which bear 
upon the misery or blessedness of our lives. 

Although some of what the philosophers have said is true, they 
are given just as much licence to say what is false; and so it is not 
in vain that the earthly city is given the symbolic name of Babylon; 
for ‘Babylon" means ‘confusion", as we remember having said 
already. And it does not matter to the devil, the ruler of that city, 
bow the philosophers quarrel among themselves over their contra¬ 
dictory errors, since all of them alike deservedly belong to him 
already, because of their great and manifold ungodliness. 

By contrast, that nation, that people, that city, that common¬ 
wealth, those Israelites, to whom the utterances of God were 
entrusted, certainly did not confuse false prophets with true ones 
by giving the same licence to each. Rather, those prophets who were 
in accord with each other and did not in any respect disagree were 
acknowledged and accepted by them as the true authors of Holy 
Scripture, These w ere their philosophers, that is, lovers of wisdom, 
their sages, their theologians, their prophets, their teachers of pro¬ 
bity and godliness. Whoever believes and lives according to their 
teaching believes and lives not according to men, but according to 
God, Who has spoken through those men. If sacrilege is forbidden 
in their writings, it is God who has forbidden it. If it is said. Honour 
thy father and thy mother, God has commanded it. If it is said, 
Thou Shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt 
not steal, and other things of the same kind, these commandments 
have been uttered not by human mouths, but by the oracles of God, 
Some of the philosophers were indeed able to perceive a certain 
amount of truth in the midst of all their false opinions, and they 
strove by painstaking discussion to persuade others that God made 
this world and that He Himself directs it by His most gracious 
providence. They spoke of the nobility of virtue; of love of country; 
of fidelity in friendship; and of good works and ail the things which 
pertain to decent morals. Yet they knew not the end to which all 
these things are to be referred and the rule by which they are to be 
judged. In that Gty of ours, however, it was by prophecy — that is, 
by the divine voice speaking through men - that such things wer^ 
commended to the people; they were not inculcated by controversy 
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and argument. And this was done so that anyone who came to know 
them should fear to despise that which was not the mere cleverness 
of man, but the utterance of God. 

42 By what dispensation of God’s providence the 
Holy Scriptures of the Old Testament were 
translated from the Hebrew into Greek, so that they 
might be made known to all the nations 

Even one of the Ptolemies, the kings of Egypt, wished to know and 
possess these sacred writings. For Alexander of Macedon, also 
called "The Great^ had acquired an empire of astonishing size but 
short duration. He subdued the whole of Asia, and indeed almost 
the whole world, partly by force of arms, partly by terror; and 
among other lands of the East he had entered Judea itself, and 
possessed it. After his death, however, his companions did not 
peaceably divide that most spacious kingdom among themselves, 
intending to possess it. Rather, they dissipated it in wars, and 
wasted it in wholesale destruction. The Ptolemies then began to be 
kings of Egypt; and the first of these, the son of Lagus, sent away 
many captives from Judea into Egypt, However, his successor, 
another Ptolemy, who is called Philadelphus, permitted all those 
who had been led away prisoner by his predecessor to return home 
as free men. Moreover, he sent royal gifts to the Temple of God, 
and petitioned Eleazar, who was then the high priest, to give him a 
copy of the Scriptures; for he had heard it said that they were 
certainly divine, and he desired to have them in the most noble 
library which he had founded. The high priest sent him a copy in 
Hebrew, and he then asked for translators. Seventy-two were given 
to him, six from each of the twelve tribes, men of great learning in 
the two languages, that is, in both Greek and Hebrew, It is their 
translation that, according to the usual custom, is now called the 
Septuagint. It is said that the agreement in their words was so mar¬ 
vellous, so amazing, as to be plainly divine in origin. For, though 
each of them sat in a separate place while engaged on the work - 
for it pleased Ptolemy to test their reliability in this way - they did 
not differ from one another in a single word, not even by a synonym 
conveying the same meaning, and there was no discrepancy even 
in the order of their words. There was such a unity in their 
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translations that it was as if there had been only one translator; for, 
truly, the one Spirit was present in them all. And they received so 
wondrous a gift of God precisely so that, by means of it, the auth^ 
ority of those Scriptures might be commended not as human, but 
as divine, to the Gentiles, who were to come to believe in Christ: a 
purpose which, as we see, has now been accomplished. 

43 Of the authority of the Septuagint translation, 
which, with the exception of the Hebrew original, is 
to be preferred to all other versions 

There have, of course, been other interpreters who have translated 
these sacred utterances from Hebrew into Greek: Aquila, Sym- 
machus, and Theodotion, for example. Also, there is a translation 
whose author is not known to us, and which, in default of a name, 
is called ‘the fifth edition*. However, the Church has received the 
Septuagint as if it were the only translation. The Greek-speaking 
Christian peoples use it, and most of them do not know that there 
is any other. From this Septuagint a translation into Latin has also 
been made, to which the Latin-speaking churches adhere. More¬ 
over, in our time has come the Presbyter Jerome, a most learned 
man and a scholar of all three languages; and he has translated 
these same Scriptures into Latin, not from the Greek but from the 
Hebrew, 

Now the Jews acknowledge the accuracy of the fruit of his literary 
endeavours, and contend that the translators of the Septuagint were 
in many respects in error. Nevertheless, it is the judgment of the 
churches of Christ that no one person should be preferred to the 
authority of so large a body of men chosen for so great a work by 
Eleazar, who was then the High Priest. For even if it were not so 
clearly beyond doubt that one divine Spirit was present in them; 
and even if the seventy scholars had compared the words of their 
translations with one another, as men usually do, so that what 
pleased them all should stand: even then, it would not be proper to 
rely on any translator above them. But since so clear a sign of div¬ 
inity has appeared in their work, it is evident that any other accurate 
translator of these Scriptures from the Hebrew into any other lan¬ 
guage whatsoever must agree with the Septuagint, Or, if he seems 
not to agree with it, must believe that the highest expression of 
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prophetic meaning lies with the Septuagint. For the same Spirit 
that was in the prophets when they spoke was present also in the 
seventy men when they translated them; and the Spirit could have 
said something else also^ with divine authority, as if the prophet 
had said both things, because it was the same Spirit Who said both. 
The Spirit could also have said the same thing in a different way, 
so that even though the words were not the same, the same meaning 
w'ould still shine forth upon those who rightly understood them. 
He could also have omitted something, or added something, so that 
it might be shown in this way also that the work of translation 
was accomplished not by the mere human labour of one slavishly 
interpreting the words, but by the power of God filling and 
directing the mind of the translator. 

Nor a few scholars, however, have supposed that the Greek texts 
of the Septuagint translation need to be amended by reference to 
the Hebrew texts. But they have not ventured to remove radings 
in the Septuagint which the Hebrew version does not have. They 
have merely added what is found in the Hebrew but not in the 
Septuagint, showing the additions by putting certain signs in the 
form of stars, called asterisks, at the head of the verses in question. 
Similarly, words not shown in the Hebrew but appearing in the 
Septuagint they have indicated at the head of the verses by hori¬ 
zontal marks like those which w-e use as the sign for ounces. Many 
Latin texts also have these signs, and such texts have been widely 
diffused.’"' 

Without comparing both the Hebrew and Greek texts, however, 
we cannot identify those passages which, while not being omitted or 
added, are differently expressed: passages which either give another 
meaning, although one not at odds with the original, or which can 
be shown to express the same meaning, but in a different way. If, 
therefore, we see, as we should, nothing in those Scriptures other 
than what the Spirit of God has spoken through men, it follows that 
whatever is found tn the Hebrew texts but not in the Septuagint is 
something which the Spirit of God chose not to say through the 
translators, but only through the prophets. Likewise, whatever is 
found in the Septuagint but not in the Hebrew texts is something 
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which the same Spirit chose to say through the translators rather 
than through the prophets, thus showing that both the former and 
the latter were prophets. For, in the same way, the Spirit said some 
things through Isaiah, others through Jeremiah, others through one 
prophet or another, as He chose; or He said the same things, differ’ 
entJy expressed, through this prophet or that. Moreover, whatever 
is found in both the Hebrew and the Septuagint is something which 
one and the same Spirit wished to say through both, but in such a 
way that the former took the lead by prophesying, while the latter 
followed w'ith a prophetic translation. For just as the one Spirit of 
peace was present in the prophets when they spoke the truth with 
no disagreement, so also was the same one Spirit present in the 
seventy translators when, without consulting one another, they still 
translated the whole as if with one voice* 


44 How w€ are to understand the threatened 
destruction of the people of Nineveh; for the period 
of forty days mentioned in the Hebrew version is 
reduced to three in the Septuagint 

But someone will say, *How am I to understand what the prophet 
Jonah said to the people of Nineveh? Was it ^In three days shall 
Nineveh be overthrown’ or ‘in forty days’?’'^^ For who does not see 
that the prophet sent to bring terror to that city with the threat of 
imminent destruction could not have said both? If it was to be 
destroyed on the third day, it clearly could not also be destroyed 
on the fortieth; and if on the fortieth, clearly not on the third. If, 
therefore, someone asks me which of these things Jonah said, I 
suppose that it was rather what we read in the Hebrew, 'In forty 
days shall Nineveh be overthrown.’ Yet the translators of the Septu¬ 
agint, working so long afterwards, were able to say something else, 
yet somediing pertinent, and conveying exactly the same sense, 
though with another kind of significance. And this was to admonish 
the reader not to hold the authority of either version in low esteem, 
but to raise himself above mere history and to seek out the meanings 
which the historical narrative was intended to convey. These things 
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did indeed occur in the city of Nineveh^ but they also had another 
meaning, going beyond the bounds of that city . In the same way, 
though the prophet himself was indeed in the belly of the w hale for 
three days, he nonetheless also signified someone else: the Lord of 
all prophets, who was to be three days in the depths of hell. There¬ 
fore, if the city of Nineveh is rightly understood as standing pro¬ 
phetically for the Church of the Gentiles as ‘overthrown’ — through 
penitence, that is - so that it was no longer what it had been; then, 
since this was done by Christ in the Church of the Gentiles, pre¬ 
figured by Nineveh, it is Christ Himself who is signified in both the 
forty and the three days, He is signified in the forty days, because he 
spent forty days with His disciples after His resurreaion, and then 
ascended into Heaven; and in the three days because He rose again 
on the third day. It is as if the seventy translators were rousing 
from sleep the reader who wishes to adhere to the facts of history 
merely; and it is as if the prophets were also appealing to such a 
reader to search the depths of prophecy. It is as if they were saying, 
‘Seek in the forty days Him in Whom you will be able to find the 
three days also. You will find the former in His ascension, the latter 
in His resurrection.’ Thus, it was possible by both these numbers 
to convey a meaning most aptly, the one being given through the 
mouth of the prophet Jonah, and the other through the prophecy 
of the seventy translators, yet both being the utterance of one and 
the same Spirit. I wish to avoid a lengthy treatment of this matter, 
however; and so I shall not demonstrate it by referring to the many 
instances where the Septuagint translation is thought to be discrep¬ 
ant with the truth of the Hebrew text, and yet is found concordant 
with it when rightly understood. Hence even I, in my small meas¬ 
ure, follow in the footsteps of the apostles; for they themselves 
quoted prophetic testimonies from both - th^t is, from both the 
Hebrew and the Septuagint; and I have deemed it right to make 
use of both as authorities, since both are one, and both divine. But 
now Jet us carry on as best we can with what is left of our task. 
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45 That the Jews ceased to have prophets after the 
restoration of the temple, and from that time until 
the birth of Christ were afflicted with ceaseless 
adversity, to show that the building of another 
temple had been promised by the voices of the 

prophets 

After the Jewish people had begun to be without prophets, there is 
no doubt that their condition grew worse: and this at the very time 
when they hoped that it would improve, on the restoration of the 
temple after the captivity in Babylon. For this was the way, indeed, 
in which that carnal people understood what was foretold by the 
prophet Haggai, saying, The glory of this latter house shall be 
greater than of the former,But a little before that he had made 
it clear that this was said of the new covenant, where he says, in a 
clear promise of Christ, 'And I will shake all nations, and the 
desired of all nations shall come.’^^^ The translators of the Septuag- 
int have given another meaning to this verse; a meaning which 
applies more readily to the body than to the Head - that is, more 
readily to the Church than to Christ; for they say, The things shall 
come that are chosen of the Lord from all nations’, "the things’ here 
signifying 'the men", of whom Jesus Himself said in the Gospel, 
‘Many are called, but few arc chosen/^^^ For it is of such chosen 
ones of the nations, the ‘living stones",’that a House of God is 
being built, through the new covenant: a house far more glorious 
than that temple which was built by King Solomon and restored 
after the captivity. It was for this reason, therefore - that is, so that 
they should not suppose that this prophecy of Haggai had been 
fulfilled in the restoration of the temple - that the Jewish nation 
had no prophets from that time onwards, and had many calamities 
inflicted on them by foreign kings and by the Romans themselves. 

Not long afterwards, indeed, with the coming of Alexander, the 
nation was subjugated once more. On this occasion, there was no 
devastation; for they did not dare to resist, and so, being very easily 
subdued, they received him in peace. But the glory of the house of 
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Israel was not as great then as it had been under the unfettered 
power of its own kings. Alexander certainly sacrificed victims in the 
temple of God;’^^ but this was not because he had been converted 
to the worship of God in true piety, but because, in his ungodly 
vanity, he supposed that God was to be worshipped in company 
with the false gods. Subsequently, after the death of Alexander, 
Ptolemy, son of Lagus, whom I have already mentioned, sent cap¬ 
tives away into Egypt. His successor, Ptolemy Philadelphus, showed 
great benevolence in allowing them to return; and it is thanks to 
him, as I related a short while ago, that we have the Septuagint 
translation of the Scriptures. The Jews were then exhausted in the 
wars which are described in the books of the Maccabees. Thereafter, 
they were taken captive by Ptolemy, king of Alexandria, called 
Epiphanes.^^^ Next, under Antiochus, king of Syria, they were com¬ 
pelled, by means of many and most grievous tortures, to worship 
idols; and the Temple itself was full of the sacrileges and super¬ 
stitions of the Gentiles. But Judas, called Maccabeus, the doughtiest 
captain of the Jews, repulsed the warlords of Antiochus and 
cleansed the Temple of all the defilement of that idolatry. 

Not long afterwards, however, a certain Aldmus became High 
Priest through his own ambition, even though this was unlawful, 
because he was not a member of the priestly tribe. There ensued a 
period of almost fifty years, during which, though they prospered 
in some ways, the Jews knew no peace; and after this time Aristob- 
ulus was the first among the Jews who, on assuming the diadem, 
became both king and high priest. Before that time, indeed, after 
the return from the Babylonian captivity and the restoration of the 
Temple, the Jews had no kings, but captains or leaders instead. To 
be sure, a king can be called a leader, because he takes the lead in 
ruling; and he can be called a captain because he commands the 
army. Bur it does not follow that anyone who is a leader or a com¬ 
mander can also be called a king; as Aristobulus was. 

He was succeeded by Alexander, who also was both king and 
high priest; and Alexander, it is said, reigned over his people 
cruelly. After him, his wife Alexandra became queen of the Jews; 
and from her time onwards still more grievous sufferings pursued 
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them. Indeed, Alexandra’s sons, Aristobulus and Hyrcanus, striving 
with one another for the kingdom, appealed to the forces of Rome 
against the Israelite people; for Hyrcanus sought Roman help 
against his brother* By that time, Rome had already subjugated 
Africa and Greece and commanded a broad empire in other parts 
of the world also; yet it seemed as if she was not strong enough to 
support her own weight, and had, as it were, broken herself by her 
own greatness. She had, in fact, reached the point of grave domestic 
seditions. She had proceeded to the Social War and, shortly after¬ 
wards, to the Civil Wars; and these things had so diminished and 
exhausted her that the transformation of her commonwealth into a 
monarchical government was now imminent. This was the state of 
affairs, then, when Pompey, a most outstanding leader of the Roman 
people, entered Judea with his army and took the city. He opened 
the doors of the Temple not with the devotion of a suppliant but 
by the right of a victor, and went into the Holy of Holies, which 
only the High Priest was allowed to enter, not as a worshipper, but 
as a profaner. After confirming Hyreanus in the high priesthood, 
and imposing Antipater on the subjugated people as their custodian 
(as procurators were then called), he carried off Aristobulus as a 
prisoner. Henceforward the Jews also were tributaries of the 
Romans, Subsequently, Cassius^^^ even looted the Temple, Then, 
after a few more years, and as they deserved, the Jews received a 
foreigner, Herod, as their king; and it was in his reign that Christ 
was born. For now had come the fullness of time signified by the 
prophetic spirit through the mouth of the patriarch Jacob, when he 
said, ^The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from 
between his feet, until He shall come for Whom it is reserved; and 
He shall be the expectation of the Gentiles.And indeed there 
did not fail to be a Jewish prince of the Jews down to the time of 
this Herod, whom they received as their first king of foreign birth. 
This, therefore, was now the time w'hen He should come, for Whom 
was reserved that which was promised under the new covenant, so 
that He should be the expectation of the Gentiles. However, it 
would not be possible for the Gentiles to expect Him to come and 
do judgment in the splendour of His power, as we now see that 
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they do, had they not first believed in Him when He came to suffer 
judgment in the humility of His patience* 


46 Of the birth of our Saviour, in Whom the Word 
was made flesh;and of the scattering of the Jews 
among all the nations, as had been prophesied 

When Herod reigned in Judea, and when, the condition of the com¬ 
monwealth having now changed, Caesar Augustus had become 
emperor, and had brought peace to the whole world, Christ was 
bom in Bethlehem of Judah, in accordance with the prophecy given 
long before.’^ He was first revealed to us as a man, born of a human 
virgin, and His godhood, from God the Father, was concealed; for 
this is what the prophet foretold: ^Behold, a virgin shall conceive in 
the womb, and bring forth a Son, and they shall call His name 
Emmanuel, which, being interpreted, is God with Then, in 
order to show us that He is indeed God, He performed many mir¬ 
acles, of which the Gospel Scriptures contain as many as seemed 
enough to proclaim Him, The first of these is the great miracle of 
his birth; the last, his ascension into heaven with a body raised again 
from the dead* But the Jews who slew Him and would not believe 
in Him, who would not believe that it behoved Him to die and rise 
again, suffered a more unhappy destruction at the hands of the 
Romans and were utterly rooted out from their kingdom, where 
they had already been under the dominion of foreigners. They were 
scattered throughout the whole world (for there is certainly nowhere 
in the world where they are not present); and so, by their own 
Scriptures, they bear witness for us that we have not invented the 
prophecies concerning Christ. Indeed, many of the Jews, reflecting 
upon those prophecies both before His passion and, especially, after 
His resurrection, have themselves believed in Him; and it is of these 
Jews that it was foretold, ‘For though Thy people Israel be as the 
sand of the sea, yet a remnant of them shall return/’''^ The rest of 
them, however, were made blind; and of them it was foretold, ‘Let 
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their table bea)mc a snare before them: and that which should have 
been for their welfare, let it become a trap. Let their eyes be dark¬ 
ened, that they see not; and make their loins continually to shake. 
Thus, when the Jew's do not believe in our Scriptures, their own 
Scriptures are fulhlled in them, while they read them with darkened 
eyes. It may be, of course, that someone wilt say that the Christians 
have invented the prophecies of Christ which are published under 
the name of the Sibyl, or any prophecies, if there are such, which 
are attributed to others, and do nor arise within the Jewish people. 
To us, however, those prophecies which arc produced from the 
books of our adversaries themselves are enough; for we recognise 
that it is for the sake of such testimony, with which, even against 
their will, they furnish us by having and preserving those books, 
that they themselves are scattered throughout all the nations, wher¬ 
ever the Christian Church spreads. 

Indeed, a prophecy concerning this scattering was given long ago 
in the Book of Psalms, which they also read, where it is written; 
‘My God, His mercy shall go before me. My God hath shown me 
concerning mine enemies, that Thou shalt not slay them, lest they 
should at last forget Thy Law: disperse them in Thy might.’’^ God 
has therefore show'n to the Church the grace of His mercy in her 
enemies the Jews; for, as the apostle says, "their offence is the sal¬ 
vation of the Gentiles^^*'' And this is why He did not slay them - 
why, that is, even though they have been conquered and oppressed 
by the Romans, the Jews have not entirely perished: lest they should 
forget the Law' of God and so fail to bear witness of the kind of 
which we are here speaking. Thus it was not enough for the psalm¬ 
ist to say, Thou shalt not slay them, lest they should at last forget 
Thy Law’, without adding, ‘disperse them’. For if that testimony 
of the Scriptures existed only in the Jews’ own land, and not every¬ 
where, then, clearly, the Church, which is everywhere, would not 
have it to bear witness in all nations to the prophecies which were 
given long ago concerning Christ. 
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47 Whether there were any members of the 
fellowship of the Heavenly City outside the race of 
Israel before the Christian times 

By the same token, if it comes, or shall come, to our knowledge 
that any stranger - that is, anyone nut born of the house of Israel 
nor received by that people into the sacred canon - has written any 
prophecy concerning Christ, he can be cited by us as an additional 
testimony. Such testimony is not necessary P) us, and we should 
not miss it if it were lacking; but it is not unacceptable for us to 
believe that, in other peoples as well as the Jews, there were men 
to whom this mystery w'as revealed, and who were inspired to pro¬ 
claim it. It may be that they shared in the same gracious gift of 
God; or, if not, perhaps they were taught by the evil angels, who, 
as we know, confessed Christ in His presence, when the Jews did 
not acknowledge Nor do I suppose that even the Jews dare 

to claim that, frorn the time w^hen rhe line of Israel began, w ith the 
rejection of his elder brother, no one has ever belonged to God 
except the Israelites. To be sure, there was no other people w^ho 
might truly be called the people of God; but the Jews nonetheless 
cannot deny that in other nations also there have been some men 
who belonged, not by earthly but by heavenly fellowship, to the 
true Israelites, the citizens of the supernal fatherland. And, if they 
do deny this, they are very easily proved wrong by the example of 
that holy and wondrous man Job. For he w^as neither an Israelite 
by birth nor a proselyte: that is, a convert to the people of Israel 
He traced his descent from the race of Edom; he was born there, 
and he died there. Yet so highly is he praised in the divine elo¬ 
quence that no man of his time is his equal in righteousness and 
piety. And although we do not find his dates in the Ckromcon, we 
gather from his book, w'hich the Israelites received into their auth¬ 
oritative canon on its own merits, that he belonged to the third 
generation after Israel. I do not doubt that it was by the dispensation 
of divine providence that from this one man we should know^ that 
there could also be men of other nations who lived according to God 
and were pleasing to Him, as belonging to the spiritual Jerusalem. It 
is not to be believed, however, that this was granted to anyone 
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unless he had received a divine revelation of '‘the one Mediator 
between God and men^ the man Oirist Jesus',Whose future 
coming in the flesh was foretold to the saints of old, just as He has 
now been announced to us as having come, so that, through Him, 
one and the same faith may lead to God all who are predestined for 
the City of God, which is God’s house and God’s temple. 

But all prophecies produced from sources other than scriptural 
ones to show the grace of God through Jesus C^hrist may be sus- 
pected of being Christian fabrications. This is why there is no surer 
way of refuting the outsiders who contend with us on this matter, 
and of making them ours if they are men of right understanding, 
than to set forth the divine predictions of Christ which are written 
in the Jewish Scriptures. Thus, thanks to the expulsion of the Jews 
from their own home, and their dispersal throughout the world 
for the sake of this testimony, the Church of Christ has increased 
throughout the whole world. 

48 That the prophecy of Haggai, in which he said 
that the glory of the latter house of God would be 
greater than that of the former, was truly fulfilled 
not in the restoration of the temple, but in the 

Church of Christ 

This house of God is greater in glory than was that former one, 
built of wood and stone and other precious materials and metals. 
Thus the prophecy of Haggaiwas not fulfilled in the restoration 
of that former temple. For after it was restored, it cannot be shown 
to have had at any time a glory as great as that which it had had in 
the time of Solomon. On the contrary, the diminished glory of that 
house is shown first in the cessation of prophecy, and then by the 
great calamities which befell the nation itself, down to its final 
destruction, which was accomplished at the hands of the Romans, 
as the events described above^^^ attest. But this house of ours, which 
belongs to the new covenant, certainly is greater in glory, in that its 
‘living stones'’are more precious; for it is constructed of those 
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men who believe, and who have themselves been created anew. Yer 
this new house was prefigured in the restoration of that temple; for 
the restoration of that building itself signifies, as by a prophetic 
utterance, the second covenant, which is called rew* Therefore, 
when God said, through the prophet named above, ‘And I will give 
peace in this place’,'the word ‘place’ is a symbol, and by it we are 
to understand that which it symbolises* And so the rebuilding ‘in 
this place’ stands for the Clnirch which was to be built by Christ* 
And when it is said, i will give peace in this place’, this is to be 
taken as meaning nothing other than, ‘1 shall give peace in the place 
which the words ‘this place’ symbolise*’ For all things with a sym¬ 
bolic meaning are seen as in some way acting the part of those 
things which they symbolise* For instance, the apostle says, ‘That 
Rock was Christ’,because the rock of which he spoke certainly 
symbolised Christ. Thus, the glory of this house, the new. covenant, 
is greater than the glory of the former house, the old covenant, and 
it will appear even greater when it is dedicated* For then ‘shall 
come the desired of all nations’,as the Hebrew reads* Now His 
first coming was not yet desired of all nations. For they did not 
know of Him Whom they ought to desire, in Whom they had not 
yet believed* Then too, according to the seventy translators (and 
their rendering has a prophetic sense also) ‘shall come those who 
are elected of the X^rd out of all nations’. For then, in truth, none 
but the elect will come, of whom the apostle says, ‘According as he 
hath chosen us in Him before the foundation of the world*”®^ For 
the Master Builder Who said, ‘Many are called, but few are cho- 
senV^^ did not say this of those who, being called, came in such a 
way as to be cast out from the feast;rather, He intended to show 
us a house built up of the elect, which henceforth shall fear no ruin. 
Yet because the Churches are also full of those who will be separ¬ 
ated by winnowing, as on the threshing-floor, the glory of this house 
does not yet appear as fully as it will in time to come, when every¬ 
one who is there will be there forever, 
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49 Of the unrestricted increase of the Churchy 
wherein many of the reprobate are, in this world, 

mingled with the elect 

In this wicked world, and in these evil days, the Church is preparing 
through her present humiliation for her future exaltation. She is 
being tested by the stings of fear, the torments of sorrow, the hard¬ 
ships of toil, and the perils of temptation; and she rejoices only in 
hope, when her joy is wholesome. At this time, therefore, many 
reprobate are mingled in the Church with the good. Both are as it 
were collected in the net of the Gospel; and in this world, as in a 
sea, both swim together without separation, enclosed in the net until 
brought ashore,’^' Then, however, the wicked will be separated 
from the good, so that among the good, as in His temple, ‘God may 
be ail in alld'^'^ We acknowledge, indeed, that His word is now 
fulfilled. Who spoke in the psalm and said, T have announced and 
spoken; they are multiplied above number.'’^*' This has been coming 
to pass ever since Christ spoke through the mouth of John, his 
forerunner, and then by His own mouth, and said, "Repent; for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand,’^'^’ 

Christ chose as His disciples, whom He also called apostles, men 
of humble birth, undistinguished and illiterate, so that, if there was 
any greatness in them and in what they did, this would be due to 
Christ Himself, present and acting in them. He had one among 
them whom, though evil. He used for good, both to fulfil the des¬ 
tiny of His passion and to present to His Church an example of 
forbearance towards the wicked. Having spread the holy Gospel 
insofar as it behoved Him to do so through His bodily presence. 
He suffered, died, and rose again, showing by His passion what we 
ought to undergo for the sake of truth, and by His resurrection 
what we ought to hope for in eternity, to say nothing of the pro¬ 
found mystery whereby His blood was shed for the remission of 
sins. Then, He dwelt on earth with His disciples for forty days, and 
in their sight ascended into heaven. Thereafter, when ten days had 
passed, He sent the Holy Spirit, as He had promised; and the great- 
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est and most striking sign of the Spirit's coming to those who 
believed was that each one of them spoke in the tongues of all 
nations. In this way, it was shown that the unity of the Catholic 
Church would be fulfilled in all the nations, and that she would 
therefore speak in all tongues, 

50 Of the preaching of the Gospel, which is made 
more famous and mighty by the sufferings of those 

who proclaim it 

Then w'as fulfilled the prophecy: ‘Out of Sion shall go forth the 
Law, and the word of the Lord out of Jerusalem V^' and so too w'hat 
the Lord Christ Himself foretold, when, after His resurrection. His 
disciples were astonished and ^He opened their understanding, that 
they might understand the Scriptures, and said unto them, Thus it 
is written, and thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise from 
the dead the third day; and that repentance and remission of sins 
should be preached in His name among all nations, beginning at 
Jerusalem.Again, when they questioned Him concerning His 
final coming, He answered and Said, it is not for you to know the 
times or the seasons which the Father hath put in His own power; 
but ye shall receive the power of the Holy Ghost coming upon you, 
and ye shall be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judea, and Samaria, and even unto the ends of the earth.’ 

The Church first spread forth from Jerusalem, and when many 
in Judea and Samaria had believed, other nations were reached also, 
as the Gospel was proclaimed by those whom Christ Himself had 
prepared like lamps; for He had trimmed them with His word and 
kindled them with the Holy Spirit. For Christ had said to them, 
'Fear ye not them which kill the body, but are not able to kill the 
soul.’^^ And, that they might not be frozen with fear, they burned 
with the ardour of charity. Finally, the Gospel was preached 
throughout the whole world, not only by those who had seen and 
heard C.hrist both before His passion and after His resurrection, but 
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also, after their death, by their successors, in the midst of terrible 
persecutions and many tortures and the deaths of the martyrs. And 
God bore witness by signs and manifestations and divers acts of 
power, and by the gifts of the Holy Spirit, so that the peoples of 
the Gentiles, believing in Him Who was crucified for their redemp¬ 
tion, might venerate with Christian love the blood of the martyrs 
which they had shed in their devilish fury; and so that the very 
kings by whose laws the Church was being laid waste might for 
their salvation become subject to that Name which they had cruelly 
endeavoured to remove from the earth, and might begin to per¬ 
secute the false gods, for whose sake the worshippers of the true 
God had hitherto been persecuted, 

51 That the Catholic faith may indeed be 
strengthened by the dissensions of heretics 

But the devil, seeing the temples of the demons deserted and the 
human race rushing to embrace the name of the Mediator Who 
redeems us, stirred up heretics who, though calling themselves 
Christians, opposed the teaching of Christ; as if these could be con¬ 
tained indiscriminately in the City of God without correction, just 
as the city of confusion indifferently contained philosophers who 
held diverse and contradictory opinions. There are those in the 
Church of Christ, therefore, who have a taste for some morbid and 
depraved doctrine, and who, when corrected, so that they may 
acquire a taste for what is wholesome and right, obstinately resist 
and refuse to amend their pestiferous and deadly dogmas, but per¬ 
sist in defending them. These become heretics and, when they 
depart from the Church, they are counted among the enemies who 
trouble her. Even these, however, by their very wickedness, bring 
advantage to the true, catholic members of Christ; for God makes 
good use even of the wicked, and ensures that ^all things work 
together for good to them that love God'.’^^ Indeed, all the enemies 
of the Church, however blinded by error or depraved by malice, 
train the Church in patience if they are given the power of inflicting 
bodily harm; whereas, if they oppose her only by their wicked 
beliefs, they train her in wisdom. Moreover, they train her in benev- 
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olence, or even beneficence, so that she may show love even to her 
enemies by persuading them either through teaching or by stern 
discipline. Thus, even the devil, the prince of that ungodly city, 
when he stirs up his own vessels against the City of God on pilgrim¬ 
age in this world, is not permitted to do it any injury. Beyond 
doubt, God’s providence procures for that Gty both the consolation 
of material prosperity, so that she is not broken by adversity, and 
the discipline of adversity so that she is not corrupted by prosperity. 
And He tempers the one with the other in such a way that we here 
recognise the source of that saying in the psalm, ‘According to the 
multitude of my griefs in my heart, Thy consolations have delighted 
my soul.’’^ Hence also the words of the apostle: ‘Rejoicing in hope, 
patient in tribulation"/**^ 

For we must not suppose that the following saying of the same 
teacher can at any time fail to be true: ‘Whoever will live piously 
in Christ shall suffer persecution.’**^ For when those outside the 
Church do not rage, and there seems to be, and indeed is, a tran¬ 
quillity which brings great consolation, especially to the weak, there 
is even then no lack within the Church of those who by their aban¬ 
doned morals torture the hearts of those who live piously. Indeed, 
there are many such, who blaspheme the name of ‘Christian’ and 
‘Catholic’. And the dearer this name is to those who ‘will live 
piously in Christ’, the more deeply are they grieved when evildoers 
within cause it to be less beloved than the minds of the pious desire. 
Moreover, when the heretics themselves are thought to possess the 
Christian name and the sacraments, the Scriptures, and the creed, 
this brings great pain to the hearts of the pious. This is because 
many who wish to become Christians are compelled to hesitate 
because of the dissensions of the heretics. It is also because many 
defaniers find occasion in such dissensions for blaspheming the 
name of Christian, since even the heretics are called, in a manner 
of speaking, Christians. Thanks to these and other such depraved 
doings and errors of men, those who ‘will live piously in Christ’ 
suffer persecution even when no one molests or tortures them in 
body. For they suffer this persecution not in their bodies but in 
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their hearts. Hence the psalmist says, ‘According to the multitude 
of my griefs in my heart’; he does not say, ‘in my body’. 

Again, because the divine promises are thought of as immutable, 
and because the apostle says, ‘The I^rd knoweth them that are His; 
for whom He did foreknow, He also predestinated to be conformed 
to the image of His Son’,^'^ it follows that none of the elect can 
perish. This is why the psalm continues, ‘Thy consolations have 
delighted my soul,’ For the pain that arises in the hearts of the 
pious when they are persecuted by the doings of bad or false Chris¬ 
tians brings profit to those who suffer it, This is so because such 
pain proceeds from a charity whereby they do not wish these per¬ 
secutors either to perish or to impede the salvation of others. Above 
all, great consolations come when those who err are corrected; for 
those consolations flood the souls of the pious with a joy as great as 
were the pains that tormented them at the thought that those who 
erred might be lost. In this fashion the Church proceeds on her 
pilgrimage in this world, in these evil days: a pilgrimage which 
began not simply in the time of the corporeal presence of Christ 
and His apostles, but with Abel himself, the first righteous man, 
slain by his ungodly brother; and which extends from that time 
even to the end of this world, amid the persecutions of the world 
and the consolations of God. 


52 Whether we should believe, as some do, that, 
after the ten persecutions which have already 
occurred, there is only one more, an eleventh, to 
come, which is to take place in the time of Antichrist 

Accordingly, wc should not, I think, venture to say or believe that 
the Church will suffer no further persecutions beyond the number 
she has already undergone - namely, ten ^ until the time of 
Antichrist: that the eleventh and last persecution will come from 
Antichrist. We have seen, and still see, that not a few people hold 
this belief,’^" The first persecution they reckon to be that inflicted 
by Nero; the second, that of Domitiin; the third, that of Trajan; 
the fourth, that of .Antoninus; the fifth, that of Severus; the sixth, 
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that of Maximimis; the seyenth, that of Decius; the eighth, that of 
Valerian; the ninth, that of Aurelian; and the tenth that of DicMrie- 
tian and Maximian. They consider that, because there were ten 
plagues of Egypt before the people of God began their exodus 
thence, this should be understood as a sign that the final per¬ 
secution, of Antichrist, corresponds to the eleventh plague, by 
which the Egyptians, as they angrily pursued the Hebrews, perished 
in the Red Sea while the people of God passed over onto dry land. 
I do not, however, consider that those events in Egypt were prO' 
phetic signs of these persecutions. Those who think otherw^ise have 
seemingly compared the details of each case with refinement and 
ingenuity; but they have done this not by the spirit of prophecy, but 
by the conjecture of the human mind, which sometimes achieves the 
truth, but sometimes fails to do so* 

For what account will those who believe this give of the per¬ 
secution by which the Lord Himself was crucified? Where is this to 
be placed in their calculation? But perhaps they consider that this 
persecution is to be left out of the reckoning. Perhaps they believe 
that the only instances to be counted are those which pertain to the 
body, and that the one in which the Head was seized and slain is 
therefore to be excluded. In this case, however, what will they make 
of the persecution which occurred in Jerusalem after Christ had 
ascended into heaven? On this occasion, the blessed Stephen was 
Stoned, James the brother of John was slain with the sword, and the 
apostle Peter was imprisoned to be put to death, and was rescued 
by an angel. Then, too, the brethren were put to flight and dis¬ 
persed from Jerusalem, and Saul (who afterwards became the 
apostle Paul) was laying waste the Church. Also, when Paul himself, 
now a believer, proclaimed the Gospel which once He had per¬ 
secuted, he suffered the same treatment as he had inflicted* This 
r>ccurred wherever, with his great fervour, he preached the Gospel, 
both in Judea and among the Gentiles* Why, therefore, do they 
choose to begin with Nero, seeing that, during the time of her 
growth down to the time of Nero, the Church had already suffered 
the most atrocious persecutions, which it would take too long to 
describe in full? If, moreover, they consider that only persecutions 
inflicted by kings should be counted, it was a king, Herod, who 

inflicted the most grievous persecution even after the ascension of 
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Again, what answer will they make concerning Julian, whom they 
do not include in the ten? Did he not persecute the Church when 
he forbade Christians either to give or to receive a liberal education? 
Under him the elder Valenti nian, who was the third emperor after 
him, showed himself to be a confessor of the Christian faith, and 
was deprived of his military command. I shall say nothing of what 
Julian began to do at Antioch, and would have accomplished there 
had it not been for the outstanding faith and constancy of one young 
man, Many people had been seized and were to be tortured, and 
this young person, the first to be taken, was tortured all day long; 
yet still, even in the midst of the most awful torments, he sang 
hymns of praise. The emperor was stricken with wonder at such 
freedom and joy, and he feared to harm the other victims lest he 
should be shamed even more completely. Finally, within our own 
memory, did not Yalens, the Arian, the brother of the Valentinian 
just mentioned, devastate the Catholic Church in the East in a great 
persecution? How strange it is not to consider that the Church, as 
she bears fruit and increases throughout the whole world, can suffer 
persecution from kings among some nations, even when she does 
not suffer the same among others! Was it not to be counted as a 
persecution when, in the kingdom of the Goths itself, the king of 
the Goths persecuted the Christians with amazing cruelty because 
there were none there save Catholics Many of these were 
crowned with martyrdom, as we have heard from certain of the 
brethren, who were boys there at the time, and who vividly recalled 
ivhat they had seen. And what of the recent events in Persia? Did 
not persecution so boil up against the Christians there ~ if, indeed, 
if has yet subsided - that many fugitives from Persia fled even to 
Roman towns?When I think of these and similar events, it seems 
to me that no limit can be set to the number of persecutions which 
the Church must endure for her training. But, then again, it is no 
less rash to assert that there are to be other persecutions by kings, 
apart from that final persecution concerning which no Christian has 
any doubt. Thus, 1 leave the question undecided, offering no sup¬ 
port or opposition to either side, but merely catling upon both sides 
to abstain from the presumption of making any assertion on the 
matter. 

Cf. Orosivs, 6,32. 
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53 Of the hidden time of the final persecution 

Truly, tio-wever, that final persecution, which is to be the work of 
Antichrist, will be extinguished by Jesus hiinself, present in person. 
For it is written that "He shall slay him with the breath of His 
mouth, and empty him with the brightness of His presence.It is 
usual to ask at this point, ‘When will this happen?’ But this question 
is entirely inappropriate. For had it been of profit to us to know the 
answer ro it, who belter to tell us than the Master, God himself, 
when the disciples asked Him? For they were not silent on this 
matter when they were with Him; on the contrary, they asked Him 
directly, saying, ‘Lord, wilt Thou at this time restore the kingdom 
to Israel?’ But He said, It is not for you to know the times or the 
seasons, which the Father hath put in His own power.Now^ in 
fact they had not questioned Him concerning the hour or the day 
or the year, but the time, when they received this answer, In vain, 
therefore, do we strive to compute and define the number of years 
that remain for this world, since we hear from the mouth of the 
Truth Himself that it is not for us to know this. Yet some have said 
that there may be as many as four hundred, five hundred, or even 
a thousand years to be completed between the Lord’s ascension and 
His final coming, It would, however, take too long to demonstrate 
how each of these people supports his opinion. Nor is it necessary 
to do so; for they make use of human conjectures, and offer no 6rm 
evidence from the authority^ of canonical Scripture. Truly, Christ 
commands all who make such calculations on this subject to relax 
their fingers and kt them rest,’^^ when He says, ‘It is not for you 
to know the times or the seasons, which the Father hath put in His 
own power.’ 

But since this sentence appears in the Gospel, it is no wonder 
that the worshippers of the many false gods have not been restrained 
by it from their pretence: from the pretence that the length of time 
for which the Christian religion is to endure has been determined 
by the decisions of the demons whom they worship as gods. For 
when those worshippers saw that Christianity could not be 
destroyed even by so many and such great persecutions, but, on the 
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contrary, had increased wondrously because of them, they devised 
I know not w hat Greek verses, presenting thenn as if poured forth 
from a divine oracle to someone consulting it. In them they do 
indeed make Christ innocent of w'hat they represent as a sacrilegious 
crime; but they then proceed to say that Peter made use of sorcery 
to ensure that the name of Christ should be w'orshipped for 365 
years, and that on the completion of that number of years it should 
straightway come to an end. 

0 , the hearts of learned men! What cultivated intellects, not 
choosing to believe in Christ, but thinking it pn)per to believe such 
things of Christ! - to believe that Peter, His disciple, did not learn 
magical arts from Him, yet that, though Christ was innocent, Peter 
was a magician, and preferred that, through his magical arts, 
Christ’s name should be worshipped rather than his ow-n, at the 
cost of great labour and peril to himself and, at last, even at the 
cost of pouring out his own blood! If Peter the magician caused the 
world so to love Christ, what had the innocent Christ done to cause 
Peter so to love Him? Let our adversaries answer this for them¬ 
selves. Then, if they can, let them understand that it was by super¬ 
nal grace that the world was brought to love Christ for the sake of 
eternal life; and that it was by that same grace that Peter loved 
Christ for the sake of receiving eternal life from Him, even to the 
extent of suffering temporal death for Him. 

Then again, what kind of gods are they who can predict such a 
thing without being able to avert it; who succumbed to a single 
magician, and to a single piece of vile magic (they say that a little 
boy, one year old, was slain, torn to pieces, and buried with nef¬ 
arious rites) so completely that they allowed a sect opposed to them 
to wax great for so long a time; to rise above the horrifying cruelties 
of so many great persecutions, not by resisting them but by patient 
endurance, and even to cast dow'n their own images, temples, rites 
and oracles? Finally, who was the god - for it was certainly not 
ours, but one of their own - who was either persuaded or forced 
by so vile a deed to do such a thing? For, as those verses tell us, it 
was not by using his magic art on some demon, but on a god, that 
Peter made this arrangement. Such is the kind of god which those 
have who do not have Christ! 
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54 Of the most foolish pagan falsehood that purports 
to limit the duration of the Christian religion to 365 

years 

1 might have gathered many other arguments of this kind, were it 
not for the fact that the year foretold by a false divination and 
believed in by a deluded vanity has already gone by, Indeed, count¬ 
ing from the time when the worship of Christ was instituted by His 
presence in the flesh and by his apostles, the 365 years were com¬ 
pleted some time ago. Why, then, should we seek any other proof 
to refute this falsehood? We need not take the time of Christ’s 
nativity as the start of this period, because He had no disciples in 
his infancy and boyhood; but, from the time when He began to 
have disciples, there is no doubt that the Christian doctrine and 
religion began to be known through His corporeal presence: that is, 
after He was baptised in the river Jordan by the ministry of John. 
This, indeed, is why it was prophesied of Him long ago, ‘He shall 
reign from sea even to sea, and from the river even to the ends of 
the earthBefore Christ suffered and rose again, however, the 
Christian faith had not yet taken on its definitive form for all 
believers. It was defined in this form by Christas resurrection; which 
is why the apostle Paul speaks to the men of Athens as follows, 
saying, ‘But now He commandeth all men everywhere to repent, 
because He hath appointed a day in the which He will judge the 
world in righteousness by that Man in Whom He hath defined the 
faith to all men, raising Him from the dead.”^^ Thus, it is better 
for us, in seeking an answer to this question, to begin from the 
resurrection; especially since this was also the time - after the resur¬ 
rection of Christ - when the Holy Spirit was to be given, in that 
City from which the second Law, that is, the new covenant, was to 
issue. For the first Law, called the old covenant, came from Mount 
Sinai through Moses; whereas it was foretold of this second Law, 
which was to be given through Christ, that ‘Out of Sion shall go 
forth the Law, and the word of the Lord out of Jerusalem.’’^^ That 
is why Christ Himself said that repentance should be preached in 
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His name among all nations, but beginning at Jerusalem,It was 
at Jerusalem, therefore, that the worship of this Name began, so 
that men should believe in Jesus Christ, Who was crucified and rose 
again. It was there that this faith burst into flame; and it did so with 
such distinguished beginnings that some thousands of men were 
converted to the name of Christ with wondrous alacrity. They sold 
their goods to distribute to the poor; in this way, by a holy resolve 
and a most ardent charity, they embraced a willing poverty; and 
they prepared themselves, in the midst of the Jews, who raged and 
thirsted for their blood, to do battle for the truth even unto death - 
not by force of arms, but by the mightier power of endurance. If 
so much was accomplished without any magical arts, why do our 
adversaries hesitate to believe that the same result could have been 
achieved throughout the whole world by the same divine power that 
effected it here? 

Let us, however, suppose that Peter did indeed perform a feat of 
magic, as a result of which a great multitude of men at Jerusalem 
were fired to worship Christ’s name: men who had seized Him and 
nailed Him to the cross, or mocked Him when He was nailed to it. 
In this case, then, it is from the year of this act of sorcery that we 
must begin when we seek to discover when the 365 years came to 
an end. So: Christ died during the consulship of the two Gemini,’*® 
on the eighth day before the Kalends of April. He rose again on the 
third day, as the apostles proved by the evidence of their own 
senses. Then, after forty days, he ascended into heaven; and ten 
days later (that is, on the fiftieth day after his resurrection) he sent 
the Holy Spirit. It was then that three thousand people believed 
when the apostles proclaimed Him. It was then, therefore, that the 
worship of that Name arose: through the efficacy of the Holy Spirit, 
as we believe and as the truth holds; but, according to the tale 
invented or believed by impious vanity, through Peter’s magic arts. 
Again, a little later, five thousand men believed when a wondrous 
sign was perfonned through the words of this same Peter: when a 
beggar, so lame from his mother’s womb that he was carried by 
others to the door of the temple to beg for alms there, was healed in 
the name of Jesus Christ and leaped up. And the Church increased 
thereafter, as more and more came to believe. 

Cf, Luke 24,27, 
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Thus we can establish the very day from which that year began: 
namely^ the day when the Holy Spirit was sent, on the Ides of May. 
If we count the consuls from this date, then, the 365 years are found 
to be completed on the same Ides in the consulship of Honorius 
and Eutychianus.^^^ According to that oracle of demons or fiction 
of men, therefore, the Christian religion should have ceased to exist 
in the next year, when Mallius Theodorus was consul, Yet we know 
what happened in that year, on the fourteenth day before the 
Kalends of April, in Carthage, that far-famed and most eminent 
citj' of Africa (there is no need to enquire into what may have 
occurred in other parts of the world): Gaudentius and Jovius, 
officers of the emperor Honorius, destroyed the temples of the false 
gods and smashed their images! And who does not see how greatly 
the worship of Christas name has increased during the thirty years 
or so which have elapsed from that time down to the present 
- especially after so many became Christians who had for¬ 
merly been held back from the faith because they thought that divi¬ 
nation true, and who then, after the completion of the specified 
number of years, saw it to be empty and laughable. We, therefore, 
who are, and who are called, Christians, do not believe in Peter, 
but in Him in Whom Peter believed. We are strengthened by Pet¬ 
er’s preaching of Christ; we are not poisoned by Peter’s incan¬ 
tations. We are not deceived by his magic; rather, we arc assisted 
by his good deeds. The Christ Who was Peter’s Master in the teach¬ 
ing that leads to eternal life is Himself our Master also. 

Now, however, let us bring this book to a conclusion. Thus far, 
we have depicted, to the extent that seemed sufficient, the mortal 
course of the two cities, the Heavenly and the earthly, which are 
mingled together from the beginning to the end. One of them, the 
earthly, has made for itself such false gods as it wished, from what¬ 
ever source it chose - even creating them out of men - in order to 
serve them with sacrifices. But the other, the Heavenly, a pilgrim 
in this world, does not make false gods. Rather, that City is itself 
made by the true God, and is itself to be His true sacrifice. Both 
cities alike make use of the good things, or are afilicted with the 


I.e- in the year 398; the reader will notice Augustine’s trivial mistake- 3&+365= 
J94* not 398. “V J 3 

I.e. from 394 to ra. 426 (the year in which De civiiate Dei was finished). 
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evils, of this temporal state; but they do so with a different faith, a 
different hope, a different love, until they are separated by the final 
judgment, and each receives its own end, to which there is no end, 
And those different ends must be the next topic of our discussion. 
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I That, according to Varro, the various opinions 
concerning the Supreme Good might give rise to 288 
different philosophical sects 

1 see that I must next discuss the proper ends of these two dries, 
the earthly and the Heavenly. First, then, let me expound, as fully 
as the plan of this work permits, the arguments advanced by mortals 
in their efforts to create happiness for themselves in the midst of 
the unhappiness of this life. 1 shall do this in order to make clear 
the difference between their vain beliefs and the hope which God 
gives us: a hope which will be fulfilled in the true blessedness which 
He will bestow upon us. And I shall do it not only by calling upon 
divine authority, but also, for the sake of unbelievers, by making as 
much use of reason as possible. 

Now the philosophers have devised a great multitude of different 
arguments concerning the supreme ends of good and evil. They 
have devoted the greatest possible attention to this question in the 
attempt to discover what makes a man happy. For our Final Good 
is that for the sake of which other things are to be desired, w'hile it 
is itself to be desired for its own sake; and the Final Evil is that for 
which other things are to be avoided, while it is itself to be avoided 
on its own account,’ Thus, when we here speak of the ‘final’ good, 
we do not mean a last’ good in the sense that, after it, good is now 
finished so that it does not exist; rather, we mean the ‘end’ whereby 
it is perfected and fulfilled. Again, by the ‘final’ evil we do not mean 
the finish of evil whereby it ceases to be, but the final end to which 
its harmful effects lead us. These two ends, then, are the Supreme 
Good and the Supreme Evil, And, as I have said, the quest for 
these, and the desire for the attainment of the Supreme Good in 
this life and the avoidance of the Supreme Evil, has been the object 
of the labours of those who have made the pursuit of wisdom their 
profession in the midst of the vanity of this world. And, though 
they have erred in many different ways, nature itself has not per¬ 
mitted them to wander too far from the path of truth; so that there 
were none who did not place the Supreme Good and the Supreme 

^ Cf. Aristotle, Nu. Elk., 1,2, 
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Evii in one of three locations: in the soul, in the bodv, or in both. 
Beginning from this division of the sects of philosophy into three 
classes, as it were, Marcus Varro, in his book De philosophia^^ has 
by diligent and subtle study identified a range of teachings so broad 
that, by employing certain principles of differentiation, he has found 
it easy to distinguish 288 sects in all: not ones already in existence, 
that is, but sects which could possibly exist. 

To show this briefly, I must begin with the statement which 
Varro himself made in the book just named. He says that there 
are four objects which men desire by nature, without a teacher, 
without the help of any teaching, without effort, and without 
acquiring the art of living which we call Virtue’ and which, 
beyond doubt, is learned.^ These are: pleasure, which is an agree¬ 
able motion of the body’s senses; rest, the state in which one 
suffers no bodily distress; a combination of these two (to which 
Epicurus gives the name pleasure, as if they were one); and, 
generally, the primary objects of nature."^ These last include the 
things already mentioned and others also, such as the integrity 
and health and safety of the body, or the mental capacities, small 
or great, which are found in the souls of men. Now these four 
things ~ pleasure, rest, a combination of these, and the primary 
objects of nature - exist in us in such a way that we must either 
desire virtue (which is to be implanted in us later, by teaching) 
for the sake of them, or we must desire them for the sake of 
virtue, or we must desire both them and virtue simply for their 
own Sikes. Thus, twelve sects are produced, since each of the 
four desiderata can be desired in three ways. I shall demonstrate 
this in one instance, and then it will not be difficult to see how 
the same thing is true of the rest. Since, therefore, bodily plea¬ 
sure may be subordinated to virtue of mind, or preferred to it, 
or valued equally with it, this produces a threefold division of 
sects. Now bodily pleasure is subordinated to virtue when it is 
brought into the service of virtue. For example, it belongs to the 
office of virtue to live for one’s country and to produce sons for 
the sake of one’s country; and neither of these things can be 
done without bodily pleasure. For it is not possible to take food 

^ A work which has not survived. 

' Cf Pkto, Mentf^ Aristotle, Nic. Eth., 2,1. 

Cf. Cicero, Dkt /n., 2,4. 
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and drink, in order to live, or to have sexual intercourse, in 
order to produce sons, without also experiencing pleasure. When, 
on the other hand, bodily pleasure is preferred to virtue, it is 
desired for its own sake, and it is believed that virtue should be 
brought into its service: it is believed, that is, that the purpose 
of virtue is nothing more than the achievement or maintenance 
of bodily pleasure. Now this is certainly a disordered kind of 
life, when virtue is a slave with pleasure as its mistress: indeed, 
it is not then really to be called virtue at all. But this dreadful 
wickedness nonetheless has some philosophers as its patrons and 
defenders, Again, pleasure is valued equally with virtue when 
neither is desired for the sake of the other, but both for their 
own sake. Hence, pleasure produces three sects, in that it may 
be subordinated to virtue, preferred to it, or valued equally with 
it. So too in the case of rest, the combination of rest and 
pleasure, and the primary objects of nature: each of these will 
be found to give rise to three sects. Thanks to the variety of 
human opinion, each of these things is sometimes subordinated 
to virtue, sometimes preferred to it, and sometimes valued equally 
with it; and so we arrive at a total of twelve sects. But this 
number is itself doubled by the application of a further principle 
of differentiation: namely, social life. For whoever subscribes to 
any of these twelve sects does so either for his own sake or for 
the sake of his fellow man also, for whom he is obliged to wish 
the same as he wishes for himself Thus, there are twelve sects 
of those who consider that this or that view should be held 
simply for the sake of oneself; and there are twelve others of 
those who hold that they should embrace this philosophy or that, 
not merely for their own sake, but for that of others also, whose 
good they desire as if it were their own. These twenty-four sects 
are doubled again, to make forty-eight, when yet another prin¬ 
ciple of differentiation is added, from the New Academy. For, 
on the one hand, anyone can hold and defend the views of any 
of those twenty-four sects as being certain, as the Stoics did 
when they defended the view that the good of man, in which 
his happiness lies, consists simply in the virtue of his souk But, 
on the other, someone else may hold such views, but as uncer¬ 
tain, as the New Academics did when they defended views which 
seemed to them to be not certain, but nonetheless probable. 
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Thus, there are twenty-four sects made up of those who hold 
that their views are to be adopted as certain, by reas<]n of their 
truth, and another twenty-four made up of those who hold that 
the same views, though uncertain, should stilt be held by reason 
of their probability. Again, one exponent of any of these forty- 
eight sects may adopt a mode of life like that of other philos¬ 
ophers, whereas another may adopt the mode of life of the 
Cynics; and this is a principle of differentiation which doubles 
the total again, making ninety-six. Moreover, each of these sects 
can be upheld and embraced either by men who love a life of 
leisure, like those who neither would nor could devote their time 
to anything but the study of its doctrines; or by those who love 
an active life, like those who, though philosophers, nonetheless 
devote themselves to the administration of the State and the 
government of human affairs; or by those who combine both 
ways of life, like those who have devoted their time partly to 
learned leisure and partly to pressing business. Because of these 
differences, the number of sects may again be trebled, to reach 
a total of 288. 

I have set forth these opinions from Varro's book as briefly and 
as lucidly as 1 can, explaining his statements in my own words. He 
refutes all these sects and chooses one, namely, the Old Academy, 
founded by Plato and remaining down to the time of Polemo, who 
was the fourth head, after Plato, of the school called the Academy. 
This school, Varro wishes to say, held its doctrines as certain; and 
by this fact he distinguishes it from the New Academy, which holds 
that all things are uncertain, and which began with Arcesilaus, the 
successor of Polemo. Varro considers that this sect - the Old Acad¬ 
emy, that is - was as free from error as from doubt. It would take 
too long to discuss all these things fully; but Varro’s arguments 
must not be completely omitted. 

First, then, he removes all the principles of differentiation 
which have multiplied the number of sects. And the reason why 
he holds that they should be removed is that they involve no 
difference as to the Final Good: he does not consider that any 
sect of philosophy should be so called unless it differs from the 
others in the view which it holds of the Supreme Good and 
Evil. For man indeed has no purpose in practising philosophy 
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apart from the attainment of happiness. But that which makes 
him happy is none other than the Supreme Good. The only 
purpose of the practice of philosophy^ therefore^ is the Supreme 
Good. Thus, a sect which does not have its own view of the 
Supreme Good is not to be called a sect of philosophy. When, 
therefore, it is asked whether a wise man will embrace a social 
life, and will desire and seek the Supreme Good which makes a 
man happy for his friend as much as for himself, or whether 
the wise man does what he does solely for his own happiness, 
the question here does not concern the Supreme Good. Rather, 
it concerns the taking or not-taking of a partner to share in this 
good, and that not for the philosopher’s own sake but for the 
sake of that partner, so that the wise man may rejoice in his 
companion’s good as he would rejoice in his own. Again, if we 
ask the members of the New Academy, to whom all things are 
uncertain, whether this uncertainty also holds in respect of the 
subject-matter of philosophy, or whether, as other philosophers 
do, we should regard philosophical doctrines as possessing cer¬ 
tainty, we are here asking not what should be pursued as the 
Final Good, but whether we should have any doubts as to the 
truth of that good which it seems to us ought to be pursued. 
In other words, to say the same thing more clearly, the question 
here is this: are we to say that the Final Good which is to be 
pursued is the true good; or are we to say that it seems true, 
but may be false? In either case, the object of the pursuit is one 
and the same good. Then again, when we apply the principle of 
differentiation derived from the habits and mode of life of the 
Cynics, the question here does not concern the nature of the 
Final Good. Rather, it is whether anyone who pursues what 
seems to him to be the true good - whatever it may be that 
seems to him truly worthy of pursuit - should adopt those habits 
and that mode of life. There were, in fact, philosophers who, 
because they embraced the same habits and mode of life, were 
called Cynics regardless of the fact that they pursued different 
objects as Final Goods, some pursuing virtue, others pleasure. 
Thus, whatever it is that distinguishes the Cynics from other 
philosophers, this has no bearing on their choice of, and adher¬ 
ence to, the good that is to make them happy. For if it did have 
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any such bearings then, clearly, the same habit of life would 
require the pursuit of the same end and a different habit would 
preclude it. 

2 How Varro, by discounting all the merely 
incidental differences which do not form separate 
sects, reaches three definitions of the Supreme 
Good, of which it is still necessary to select one 

Then again, there are the three kinds of life. The first, though not 
idle, is one of leisure, spent in the contemplation of truth or in the 
search for it. The second consists in engagement with the business 
of human affairs. The third is a judicious combination of the other 
two. But when it is asked which of these is the more worthwhile, 
here again no controversy arises as to the Final Good. Rather, the 
question is which of the three makes the attainment or preservation 
of the Final Good either difficult or easy. For it is when someone 
reaches the Final Good that he is straightway made happy: he is 
not made happy by a life of learned leisure merely, or of public 
affairs, or a life which combines both. Indeed, there can be many 
people living in any one of these three ways who nonetheless go 
astray in their search for the Final Good which makes a man happy. 

Thus the question of the nature of the Final Good and Evil - 
the question which makes the difference between one philosophical 
sect and another - is something quite different from the questions 
concerning social life, the hesitancy of the Academics, the dress and 
eating habits of the Cynics or the three kinds of life: the leisured, 
the active, and the combination of the two. None of these latter 
questions entails any dispute as to the Final Good and Evil. Accord- 
ingly, by applying those four criteria - arising from social life, from 
the New Academy, from the Cynics, and from the three kinds of 
life - Marcus Varro first arrived at 288 sects and thought it possible 
to arrive at others by similar means. Then, however, he set them 
all aside, because they do not entail any difference as to what is the 
Supreme Good to be pursued. For this reason, he says, the sects 
are not separate, and should not be so called. Thus, he reverts to 
those twelve sects which seek to discover the good for man, whose 
attainment brings him happiness; and he wishes to show that only 
one of these possesses the truth, whereas all the rest are in error. 
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By removing the principle of differentiation furnished by the kinds 
of life he subtracts two-thirds of the total, leaving a remainder of 
ninety-six. By removing the principle derived from the Cynics^ he 
reduces that number by half, which makes forty-eight. Again, if we 
exclude the principle derived from the New Academics, there is 
again a remainder of one half: that is, of twenty-four. If, sirnilarly, 
we exclude the principle arising from social life, the remainder is 
twelve, the number doubled by that principle to make twenty-four. 

As to those twelve, however, no reason can be given for saying 
that they are not sects, since their purpose is indeed none other 
than the quest for the Final Good and Evil; for to discover the 
Final Good is at once to discover the Final Evil also, as its contrary. 
These twelve sects are produced by multiplying by three the four 
desiderata of pleasure, rest, the two combined, and the primary 
objects of nature which Varro calls ‘primary goods’. For these four 
are indeed sometimes each subordinated to virtue, so that they are 
seen to be worthy to be desired not for their own sake, but as means 
to virtue. Sometimes, however, they are preferred to virtue, so that 
virtue is then deemed necessary not for its own sake, but only for 
the sake of attaining or preserving them. And sometimes again they 
are esteemed equally, so that these four desiderata and virtue also 
are all believed worthy to be desired for their own sakes. Thus, the 
number four is multiplied by three, and so we arrive at twelve sects. 
Varro, however, abolishes three of the four desiderata, namely, plea¬ 
sure, rest, and the combination of the two. He does this not because 
he considers them unworthy, but because he includes both pleasure 
and rest in the ‘primary goods’. What need is there, then, to make 
three separate things out of these: that is, out of pleasure and rest 
taken as two separate objects of desire, with the combination of the 
two taken as a third? For the primary objects of nature already 
include these, and many other things as well. Thus, according to 
Varro, there are three sects which must be diligently examined 
before we choose between them; for right reason will not permit 
more than one sect to be right, whether it is one of these three, or, 
as we shall see later, one that is to be found somewhere else. Mean¬ 
while we must explain, as briefly and clearly as we can, how Varro 
chooses one of these three: that is, one of the three sects which hold 
either that the primary objects of nature are to be sought for the 
sake of virtue; that virtue is to be sought for their sake; or that both 
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virtue and the primary objects of nature are to be sought for their 
own sake. 


3 Which of the main opinions as to the Supreme 
Good is to be preferred, according to Varro, who 
follows Antiochus and the Old Academy 

Varro, then^ endeavours to establish w'hich of these three seets is 
the true one, and therefore the one to be adopted, in the following 
way. First, since the Supreme Good which philosophy seeks is not 
the good of a tree, or of a beast, or of God, but of man, he considers 
that we must first ask. What is man? As to this, his view is that 
there are two elements in man’s nature, body and soul; and he has 
no doubt whatsoever that, of these two elements, the soul is the 
better and by far the more worthy. But is the soul by itself the man, 
so that the body is to the man as the horse is to the horseman? For 
the horseman is not a man and a horse, but only a man; and he is 
called a horseman because he stands in a certain relation to a horse. 
Or is the body by itself the man, standing in some such relation to 
the soul as that of a drinking vessel to drink? For it is not the 
drinking vessel and the drink that it contains which are together 
called the drinking vessel, but the vessel by itself; and the drinking 
vessel is so called because its purpose is to contain the drink. Or 
again, is it neither the soul by itself nor the body by itself that 
constitutes the man, but the two together, the soul and the body 
being each a part of him, but the whole man consisting of both? 
This relation is like that indicated when we call two horses yoked 
together a ‘pair\ The horse on the right-hand side and the one on 
the left are both parts of the pair; but, no matter how closely they 
are linked to one another, we do not call either one of them a ‘pair’, 
but only both of them together. 

Of these three possibilities, Varro chooses the third: he considers 
that man is neither the soul by itself nor the body by itself, but soul 
and body together. He therefore says that the Supreme Good of 
man, which makes him happy, consists in the combined goods of 
both his elements: that is, of soul and body. For this reason, he 
holds that the primary objects of nature are to be desired for their 
own sake, and that virtue also is to be so desired: virtue, which, as 
the art of living, is the most excellent of all the goods of the soul, 
and which is Implanted by teaching. Therefore, when this virtue - 
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the art of conducting one’s life - has received the primary objects 
of nature which existed without virtue, and before there was any 
instruction, she herself desires all these objects for their own sake, 
and at the same time seeks her own increase also. Thus she makes 
use of them and of herself simultaneously, so that she may delight 
in all of them and enjoy them all. This enjoyment may be greater 
or less, according as each of these goods is itself greater or less. 
Nonetheless, she rejoices in all of them, although, if necessity 
requires, she may disregard some of the lesser ones for the sake of 
attaining or preserving the greater. 

Of all these goods, how^ever, whether of soul or body, there is 
none whatsoever that virtue places above herself. For virtue makes 
good use both of herself and of all the other goods which make a 
man happy. But if she herself is not present, then, no matter how 
many goods there may be, they bring no good to him w'hose goods 
they are, and so they are not really to be called his ^goods’; for he 
uses these goods ill, and so they cannot be of benefit to him. This, 
tberefore, is the life of man which is properly called happy: a life 
which enjoys virtue and the other goods of soul and body without 
which virtue cannot exist, But if a life enjoys any of those things, 
or many of them, which virtue can be without and still exist, it is 
happier still. And it is happiest of all if it enjoys all good things 
without exception, and docs not lack even a single good of soul or 
bodv. 

Life is not the same thing as virtue, since not every kind of life 
is virtue, but only a wisely conducted life. There can, however, be 
some kind of life without virtue, w'hereas virtue cannot exist without 
life. I might say the same of memory and reason, and of whatever 
other such faculties there are in man. These are present before any 
teaching. Indeed, there could not be any teaching w'ithout them; 
and so virtue also would be impossible without them, since virtue 
is certainly learned. On the other hand, the ability to run well, 
beauty of body, great physical strength and other such things can 
exist without virtue, just as virtue can exist without them. These 
things are nonetheless goods, however, and, according to our philos¬ 
ophers, virtue loves even these goods for their own sake, and uses 
and enjoys them in a way suitable to virtue. 

The philosophers say also that this happy life is a social one: that 
it loves the good of friends as much as its own, and for their sake 
wishes for them what it wishes for itself. Such Triends’ may be 
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those who dwell in the same household, such as a man’s wife and 
children and whatever servants he has. Or they may be those who 
dwell in the place where he has his home: in a city^ for example, so 
that a man’s fellow citizens are also his friends. Or the term may 
extend to the whole world, so that the nations with which a man is 
united by his membership of human society are his ‘friends’; or 
even to the universe itself, which we call heaven and earth, and to 
those whom the philosophers call gods, whom they hold to be a 
wise man’s friends. We, however, are more accustomed to call them 
‘angels’/ Moreover, these philosophers deny that there can be any 
doubt as to the nature of the Final Good and its contrary, the Final 
Evil; and this, they assert, is what makes the difference between 
them and the members of the New Academy. Also, it does not 
matter to them in the least whether anyone who engages in philos¬ 
ophy adopts the dress and eating habits of the Cynics, or of anyone 
else, in his pursuit of those ends which they believe to be the true 
ones. Furthermore, of the three kinds of life - the leisured, the 
active, and the combination of both - they say that they favour the 
third. That these things were believed and taught by the Old Acad¬ 
emy, Varro asserts on the authority of Antiochus, Cicero’s master 
and his own; though Geero seems to think that, in many respects, 
Antiochus had more in common with the Stoics than with the Old 
Academy. But what does that matter to us? For we ought to judge 
according to the facts of the case, rather than attaching great sig¬ 
nificance to knowing what other men have thought of them. 

4 What Christians believe as to the Supreme Good 
and Evil, as against the philosophers, who have 
supposed that the Supreme Good lies in themselves 

If, therefore, we are asked what response the City of God makes 
when questioned on each of these points, and, first, what it believes 
concerning the Final Good and Evil, we shall reply as follows: that 
eternal life is the Supreme Good, and eternal death the Supreme 
Evil, and that to achieve the one and avoid the other, we must live 
rightly. For this reason it is written, ‘The just man lives by faith.’* 

' Cf Heb. 1,14. 

* Hab. 2,4; Rom. 1,17; Gal. 3,1Heb. 10,38. 
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For we do not yet see our good, and hence we must seek it by 
believing. Moreover, we cannot live rightly unless, while we believe 
and pray, we are helped by Him Who has given us the faith to 
believe that we must be helped by Him. The philosophers, however, 
have supposed that the Final Good and Evil are to be found in this 
life. They hold that the Supreme Good lies in the body, or in the 
soul, or in both (or, to state it more dearly, in pleasure, or in virtue, 
or in both); in rest, or in virtue, or in both; in the combination of 
pleasure and rest, or in virtue, or in both; in the primary objects 
of nature, or in virtue, or in both. With wondrous vanity, these 
philosophers have wished to be happy here and now, and to achieve 
blessedness by their own efforts. The Truth has mocked such phil¬ 
osophers in the words of the prophet: ‘The Lord knoweth the 
thoughts of men’ - or, as the apostle Paul gives the passage, ‘The 
Lord knoweth the thoughts of the wise’ - ‘that they are vain’/ 

For whose eloquence is sufftcient, no matter how ready its flow, 
to depict all the miseries of this life? Cicero lamented them, to the 
best of his ability, in his Consolaiio de morie But what did 

‘the best of his ability’ amount to? For, indeed, when, where and 
how can what are called the primary objects of nature be possessed 
in this life with such ceruinty that they are not subject to the 
vicissitudes of chance? For is there any pain, the contrary of pleas¬ 
ure, any disquiet, the contrary of rest, that cannot befall a wise 
man’s body? Certainly the amputation or decay of his limbs under¬ 
mines a man’s soundness; deformity ruins his beauty, sickness 
destroys his health, weakness his strength, lassitude his vigour, 
torpor or lethargy his activity. And is there any of these which may 
not assail the flesh of the wise man? The postures and movements 
of the body, when they are comely and appropriate, are numbered 
among the primary gifts of nature. But what if some disorder causes 
the limbs to tremble? What if a man’s spine is so curved as to bring 
his hands to the ground, so that he becomes a kind of quadruped? 
Will not this subvert all the body’s beauty and grace, whether it be 
at rest or in motion? And what of the primary goods, as they are 
called, of the mind itself? The two placed first are sensation and 

^ Psalm ^,11; cf. I Cor. 3,20. 

* A Treatise written in 45 bc, on the death of Geero's daughter TuUia; it is also 

called De ketu minuendo. Only a few fragments survive; but see also Cicero's 

letters to Atiicus. 
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intellect, because they enable us to grasp and perceive the truth. 
But what kind of sensation remains, and how^ much of it, if a man 
becomes blind and deaf, to say nothing of other disabilities? And to 
what place will reason and intelligence withdraw, where will they 
slumber, if a man is driven insane by some sickness.^ The mad say 
and do many absurd things, most of which are foreign to their 
intentions and dispositions: certainly to their good intentions and 
normal dispositions. When we contemplate or see people in this 
condition, and when we consider their plight fully, we can hardly 
refrain from weeping: perhaps we cannot do so at all. And what 
shall I say of those who suffer attacks of demonic possession? Where 
does their own intelligence lie hidden and buried while the malig¬ 
nant spirit makes use of their soul and body according to his own 
w'ill? And who is certain that such an evil cannot befall a wise man 
in this life? Again, how can we perceive the truth while we are in 
this flesh, and to what extent? For, as we read in the trusty Book 
of Wisdom, ‘The corruptible body presseth down the soul, and the 
earthly tabernacle weigheth down the mind that museth upon many 
things.’^ Moreover, as to that impetus or desire towards action — if 
this is the right way to express in Latin what the Greeks call hormc- 
which is also reckoned to be one of the primary goods of nature: 
is not this the very impulse which, when sensation is deranged and 
reason asleep, produces those unhappy gestures and actions of the 
insane at which we shudder? 

Then again, what of virtue itself, which is not one of the primary 
goods, because it supervenes on them later, introduced by teach¬ 
ing?^ ^ Although it occupies the highest place among human goods, 
what is its task in this world but to wage perpetual war against the 
vices? And these are, moreover, not external vices but internal ones: 
not the vices of others, but clearly ours and only ours. This war is 
waged especially by that virtue which the Greeks call sopkrosym, 
which is called ‘temperance' in Latin:the virtue which bridles the 
lusts of the flesh and prevents them from securing the consent of 
the mind and dragging it into every kind of wickedness. Indeed, 
vice is never not present; for, as the apostle says, ‘The flesh lusteth 
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against the Spirit.’ To this vice, however, there is an opposing 
virtue, when, as the same apostle says, "The spirit lusteth against 
the flesh’; Tor these’, he says, ‘arc contrary the one to the other, so 
that ye cannot do the things that ye would’.’^ But what is it that we 
wish to achieve when we desire to be made perfect at last by the 
Supreme Good? Nothing but that the flesh should cease to lust 
against the spirit, and that there should be no vice in us for the 
spirit to lust against. We cannot manage to achieve this in our pre¬ 
sent life, no matter how much we may wish to. Let us, however, at 
least see to it that, with God’s help, we do not succumb to the 
desires of the flesh which lusts against the spirit: that we do not 
allow ourselves to be drawn into committing sin by our own con¬ 
sent. God forbid, then, that, for as long as we are engaged in this 
internal warfare, we should believe that we have already attained 
that happiness: that happiness which we seek to attain by our vic¬ 
tory. x\nd who has achieved such a degree of wisdom that he no 
longer has to maintain any struggle against his fusts? 

What of that virtue which is called prudence? Does she not 
devote the whole of her vigilance to distinguishing good things from 
bad, so that no error shall creep in as we seek to pursue good and 
avoid evil? And does not prudence herself thereby attest that we 
dwell in the midst of evils, or that evils dwell in us? For she teaches 
us that it is an evil thing to consent to sin, and a good thing not to 
consent to sin. But though prudence teaches us not to consent to 
evil, and temperance causes us not to consent, neither prudence nor 
temperance abolish such evil from our life. AVhat of justice, the task 
of which is to give to each his due? (It is for this reason that there 
is established in man himself a certain just order of nature, such 
that the soul is subordinated to God and the body to the soul, and 
thus both body and soul are subordinated to God.) Does not justice, 
in performing this task, demonstrate that she is still labouring at 
her work rather than resting after having completed it.? For, indeed, 
the less the soul is occupied with the contemplation of God, the 
less it is subordinated to God; and the more the desires of the flesh 
lust against the spirit, the less subordinate is the body to the soul. 
For as long, therefore, as there is in us this infirmity, this plague, 
this languor, how are we saved? And, if we are not saved, how shall 
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we dare to say that we are already blessed with that final happiness? 

Again, that virtue whose name is fortitude, however great the 
wisdom with which she is accompanied, bears most evident witness 
to human ills; for it is precisely those ills which she is compelled to 
endure with patience. I wonder at the shamelessness of the Stoics. 
For they contend that such ills are not really ills at all, yet admit 
that if they should be so severe that a wise man cannot or should 
not bear them, he is compelled to put himself to death and depart 
from this life. Yet these men, in their stupid pride, believe that the 
Final Good is to be found in this life, and that they can achieve 
happiness by thdr own efforts. They believe that their wise man - 
that is, he whom, in their amazing vanity, they describe as such - 
even if he becomes blind, deaf and dumb; even if he is enfeebled 
in limb and tormented with pain; even if he falls victim to every 
other ill that can be described or imagined; even if he is compelled 
to put himself to death: that such a man would not shrink from 
calling such a life, beset with such ills, a happy one! O happy life, 
that seeks the aid of death to put an end to itf If this is happiness, 
let him remain in it; but if these ills compel him to flee from it, 
how is it happy? How can these things not be evil, when they over¬ 
come the good of fortitude and compel that same fortitude to yield 
to them? Not only that: how senseless it is to call a life happy and 
at the same time persuade a man to flee from it! is anyone so blind 
that he does not see that a happy life would not be one from which 
one would wish to flee? If, on the other hand, it is to be fled from 
because of the weight of infirmity which it contains, then why do 
the Stoics not relinquish their stiff-necked pride and confess that it 
is miserable? Was it, I ask, patience which prompted Cato to slay 
himself, or impatience?'*^ For he would not have done this had he 
not been unable to bear the victory of Caesar. Where was his forti¬ 
tude, then? It yielded; it succumbed: it was so completely overcome 
that it abandoned this *happy life’; it deserted it and fled, Or was it 
no longer a happy life? It was, therefore, miserable; but, in that 
case, how can those things not be evils, which made life a misery 
worthy to be fled from? 

Those who admit that such things are evils, therefore, as the 
Peripatetics do, and the Old Academy, the sect championed by 
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Varro, are speaking in a way which is more tolerable. Even these, 
how'cver, err wondrously when they contend that, in the midst even 
of evils so grievous that he who suffers them may rightly slay him¬ 
self, life is nonetheless happy. ‘The torments and agonies of the 
body’, says Varro *are evils, and they grow worse in proportion to 
their severity. To be free of them, you must flee from this life.’ 
What life, I ask? ‘This life’, he replies, ‘which is burdened with 
such great evils’. Is it happy, then, in the midst of those same evils 
by reason of which, you say, w^e should flee from itr Or do you call 
it happy because you are at least free to withdraw' from these evils 
by death? What, then, if by some divine judgment you were held 
fast and not permitted to die, but not allowed to live without such 
evils either? In that case, surely, you would call such a life miser¬ 
able? As it is, it is soon relinquished, no doubt; but this does not 
make it not miserable; for if it were eternal it would be miserable 
even in your judgment. It ought not to be regarded as free from 
misery, therei'ore, merely because the misery is brief. Nor should it 
be called a state of happiness, for this would be even more absurd. 

There is great power in the evils w'hich compel a man - and, 
according to those philosophers, even a wise man - to uke away his 
own existence as a man. For they say - and they speak truly - that 
the first and greatest requirement of nature, so to speak, is that a 
man should cherish himself, and should for that reason naturally 
flee from death: that he should be a friend to himself, in that he 
should vehemently wish and desire to continue as a living creature 
and to remain alive in this conjunction of body and soul. There is, 
then, great power in those evils which defeat this natural feeling 
which makes us use all our strength in the endeavour to avoid death: 
evils which defeat it so completely that what was once shunned is 
now sought and longed for, and, if it cannot come from elsewhere, 
is inflicted on a man by himself There is great power in those evils 
which make fortitude a murderer ^ if, indeed, it can still be called 
fortitude when it is so completely vanquished by those evils that it 
not only cannot by its endurance keep guard over the man whom 
it has undertaken to rule and protect, but is itself compelled to slay 
him. The wise man ought, indeed, to bear even death with patience; 
but a death that conies to him from elscw'here. If, however, he is 
compelled, as those philosophers say, to inflict it on himself, they 
must surely confess that the causes which compel him to commit 
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such a deed arc not only evils^ hut insupportahJe evils. The life, 
therefore, which is burdened with such great and grievous ills, or 
subject to such chances, can by no means be called happy. At (east, 
it would not be so called if those who, when overcome by the grow¬ 
ing weight of ills, yield to unhappiness and put themselves to death 
would deign to surrender to the truth when overcome by sound 
reasoning. Let them no longer suppose that the Final and Supreme 
Good is something in which they may rejoice while in this mortal 
condition. For, in this condition, those very virtues than which 
nothing better or more advantageous is found in man clearly attest 
to his misery precisely by the great assistance that they give him in 
the midst of perils, hardships and sorrows. 

True virtues, however, can exist only in those in whom there is 
true godliness; and these virtues do not claim that they can protect 
[hose in whom thev' are present against suffering any miseries. True 
virtues arc not such liars as to claim such a thing. They do, how¬ 
ever, claim that, though human life is compelled to be miserable by 
all the great evils of this world, it is happy in the hope of the world 
to come, and in the hope of salvation. For how else could it be 
happy, seeing that it is not yet saved? The apostle Paul, therefore - 
speaking not of men without prudence, without patience, without 
temperance or without justice, but of those who live according to 
true piety, and whose virtues are therefore true virtues - says, ‘For 
we are saved by hope, Now' hope which is seen is not hope; for 
what a man seeth, why doth he yet hope for? But if we hope for that 
we see not, then do we with patience wait for As, therefore, we 
are saved by hope, it is in hope that we have been made happy; and 
as we do not yet possess a present salvation, but await salvation in 
the future, so we do not enjoy a present happiness, but look forward 
to happiness in the future, and ‘with patience'. We are in the midst 
of evils, and w^e must endure them with patience until we come to 
those good things where everything will bestow ineffable delight 
upon us, and where there will no longer be anything which we must 
endure. Such is the salvation which, in the world to come, will also 
itself be our final happiness. Yet these philosophers will no believe 
in this happiness because they do not see it. Thus, they endeavour 
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to contrive for themselves an entirely false happiness, by means of 
a virtue which is as false as it is proud. 

5 Of social life, which, though desirable, is often 

troubled by many ills 

The philosophers also consider that the life of the wise man is a 
social one; and this is a view of which we much more readily 
approve. For we now have in hand the nineteenth book of this w'ork 
on the City of God; and how' could that City have first arisen and 
progressed along its way, and how could it achieve its proper end, 
if the life of the saints w^ere not social? Who, how ever, could manage 
to number and weigh the great ills which abound in human society 
and the woes of this mortal condition? The philosophers should 
listen to a character in one of their own comedies, expressing a 
sentiment with which ail men agree. 'I took a w^ife; what misery I 
found there! Children were born, and more cares came,’^*^ Again, 
what of the trials of love, also commemorated by Terence: ‘Injuries, 
suspicions, hostilities and war; then, peace again’?Have not these 
trials everyw^here /tiled up human affairs.?^ Do they not many times 
arise even between friends whose love is honourable? Do we not 
know' that human affairs are everywhere full of such undoubted 
evils; of injuries, suspicions, hostilities and war? And even peace is 
an uncertain good, since we do not know the hearts of those with 
whom we wish to maintain peace, Moreover, even if we could know 
them today, we should not know what they might be like in the 
future. In general, w^ho are, or who ought to be, more friendly with 
one another than those who are contained within the same house¬ 
hold? Yet w'ho is secure even in such friendship as this, when such 
grievous ills have so often arisen even from the secret treachery of 
people within the same family.^ And these ills are bitter in pro¬ 
portion to the sweetness of the peace which, though believed to be 
true peace, was only a most clever pretence. It is for this reason 
that what Cicero says touches the hearts of all men and wTtngs a 
sigh from them: ‘There is no treachery more in.stdious than that 
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concealed under a pretence of duty or by the name of kinship. For 
it is easily possible to ^ard against an open cnemy^, and thus evade 
him. But this hidden evil which is internal and domestic not only 
arises, but even overwhelms you before you can foresee and examine 
it.’*” Hence also that divine saying, ‘And a man’s foes shall be they 
of his own household.”^ This is something that we hear with great 
sorrow of heart. For even if someone is strong enough to bear these 
ills with equanimity, or vigilant enough to guard against the malice 
of false friendship with foresight and prudence, nonetheless, if he 
is a good man, he cannot but be grievously pained by the perfidy 
of wicked men when he discovers how wicked they are. And this is 
so whether they were always wicked and their goodness merely 
feigned, or whether they have undergone a change from goodness 
ro their present malice. 

If, therefore, there is no security even in the home from the 
common evils which befall the human race, what of the city? The 
larger the city, the more is its forum filled with civil law-suits and 
criminal trials. Even when the city is at peace and free from actual 
sedition and civil war, it is never free from the danger of such 
disturbance or, more often, bloodshed. 

6 Of the error of human judgments when the truth 

is hidden 

What of those judgments passed by men upon their fellow-men, 
which cannot fail to be present in cities no matter how peaceful 
they remain? Do we not consider these things miserable and deplor¬ 
able? For, indeed, those who give such judgment can never pen¬ 
etrate the consciences of those upon whom they pronounce it. 
Therefore they are often compelled to seek the truth by torturing 
innocent people merely because they are witnesses to the crimes of 
other men. And what of torture applied to a man in his owm case? 
Here, the question is whether he is guilty or not; but he is tortured 
even if he is innocent. Thus, he suffers, for a doubtful crime, a 
punishment which is very certainly not doubtful; and he suffers it 
not because he is found to have committed the crime, but because 
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it is not known that he did not commit it. For this reason, the 
ignorance of the judge is very often a catamity to the innocent. And 
what is still more intolerable - a thing to be greatly lamented and, 
if it were possible, bathed in fountains of tears - is the fact that the 
judge tortures the accused precisely so that he shall not, in his 
ignorance, slay an innocent man. In his wretched ignorance, there¬ 
fore, he puts to death, tortured and innocent, the very man w'hom 
he had tortured to avoid putting the innocent to death! For if acting 
according to the whsdom of the philosophers, the accused noW' 
chooses to flee from this life rather than endure those tortures any 
longer, he will confess to a crime which he has not committed. And 
w'hen he Has been condemned and put to death, the judge still does 
not know whether he has slain a guilty man or an innocent one, 
even after torturing him to avoid ignorantly slaying the innocent. 
In this case, he has tortured an innocent man in order to discover 
the truth, and has killed him while still nut knowing it. 

Given that social life is surrounded by such darkness, will the 
wise man take his seat on the judge’s bench, or will he not venture 
to do so? Clearly, he will take his seat; for the claims of human 
society, which he thinks it wicked to abandon, constrain him and 
draw him to this duty. He does not think it a wickedness that inno¬ 
cent witnesses should be tortured in cases which are not their own, 
or that the accused are so often overcome by such great pain that 
they make false confessions and are punished in spite of their inno¬ 
cence. Nor does he think it wicked that, even if not condemned to 
die, they very often die under torture or as a result of tormre; or 
that accusers are sometimes themselves condemned, even if their 
wish is to benefit human society by ensuring that crimes do not go 
unpunished. Witnesses may lie in giving testimony; the defendant 
himself may be obdurate under torture and refuse to confess; and 
so the accusers may not he able to prove the truth of their accu¬ 
sations, no matter how true those accusations may be, and the judge, 
in his ignorance, may condemn them. The philosopher does not 
consider that these many and grievous evils are sins; for he reflects 
that the wise judge does not act in this way through a wish to do 
harm. Rather, he does so because, on the one hand, ignorance is 
unavoidable, and, on the other, judgment is also unavoidable 
because human society compels it. 

Here, therefore, granted that it does not arise out of malice on 
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the part of the wise judge, we certainly have an instance of what I 
call the wretchedness of man’s condition. If it is through unavoid- 
able ignorance and the unavoidable duty of judging that he tortures 
the innocent, then he himself is certainly not guilty. But is he also 
happy? Surely, it would be more compassionate, and more worthy 
of the dignity of man, if he were to acknowledge that the necessity 
of acting in this way is a miserable one: if he hated his own part in 
it, and if, with the knowledge of godliness, he cried out to God, 
‘From my necessities deliver Thou 


7 Of the diversity of tongues, by which 
communication between men is prevented; and of 
the misery of wars, even those which are called just 

After the city or town comes the world, which the philosophers 
identify as the third level of human society. They begin with the 
household, progress to the city, and come finally to the world, And 
the world, like a gathering of waters, is all the more full of perils 
by reason of its greater size, First of all, the diversity of tongues 
now divides man from man, For if two men, each ignorant of the 
other’s language, meet, and are compelled by some necessity not to 
pass on but to remain with one another, it is easier for dumb ani¬ 
mals, even of different kinds, to associate together than these men, 
even though both are human beings. For when men cannot com¬ 
municate their thoughts to each other, they are completely unable 
to associate with one another despite the similarity of their natures; 
and this is simply because of the diversity of tongues* So true is 
this that a man would more readily hold a conversation with his 
dog than with another man who is a foreigner. It is true that the 
Imperial City has imposed on subject nations not only her yoke but 
also her language, as a bond of peace and society, so that there 
should be no lack of interpreters but a great abundance of them,^^ 
But how many great wars, what slaughter of men, what outpourings 
of human blood have been necessary to bring this about! 

Those wars are now over; but the misery of these evils has not 
yet come to an end. For though there has been, and is now, no lack 
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of enemies among foreign nations, against whom wars have always 
been waged, and still are being waged, yet the very breadth of the 
Empire has produced wars of a worse kind; that is. social and civil 
wars. By these, the human race is made even more miserable, either 
by warfare itself, waged for the sake of eventual peace, or by the 
constant fear that conflict will begin again. I could not possibly give 
a suitably eloquent description of these many evils, these manifold 
disasters, these harsh and dire necessities. How lengthy this dis¬ 
course would be, if I were to try to do so! 

But the wise man, they say, will w'age just w'ars. Surely, however, 
if he remembers that he is a human being, he will be much readier 
to deplore the fact that he is under the necessity of waging even 
just wars. For if they w'ere not just/ he would not have to wage 
them, and so there would then be no wars at all for a wise man to 
engage in. For it is the iniquity of the opposing side that imposes 
upon the wise man the duty of waging wars; and every man cer¬ 
tainly ought to deplore this iniquity since, even if no necessity for 
war should arise from it, it is still the iniquity of men. Let everyone, 
therefore, who reflects with pain upon such great evils, upon such 
horror and cruelty, acknowledge that this is misery. And if anyone 
either endures them or thinks of them without anguish of soul, his 
condition is still more miserable; for he thinks himself happy only 
because he has lost all human feeling. 

8 That we cannot rest secure in the friendship of 
good men while the perils of this life compel us to 

be anxious 

In the miserable condition of this life, we often believe that someone 
who is an enemy is a friend, or that someone who is a friend is an 
enemy. This is a kind of ignorance similar to madness; and, if wc 
escape it, is not the unfeigned faith and mutual delight of true and 
good friends our one consolation in the midst of the error and 
calamity with which human society is so full.?' Yet the more friends 
we have, and the more places we have them in, the further and 
more widely do we fear that some evil may befall them out of all 
the mass of the evils of this world. For not only arc we anxious lest 
they be afflicted by famine, war, pestilence, or captivity, fearing that 
in slavery they may suffer evils beyond w'hat wc can conceive; also, 
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there is the much more bitter fear that their friendship will he trans¬ 
formed into perfidy, malice, and wickedness. And when such things 
do happen (and the more numerous our friends, the more often 
they happen) and the faa is brought to our knowledge, who, save 
one who has experienced the same thing, can understand the burn¬ 
ing sorrow' which then afflicts our hearts? Indeed, we would rather 
hear that our friends were dead; although this also we could not 
hear without pain: for if their life delighted us with the solace of 
friendship, how could it be that their death should not bring us 
grief? Anyone who forbids such grief must forbid, if he can, all 
friendly conversation: he rnust prohibit or extinguish affection; he 
must with ruthless disregard sever the ties of all human companion¬ 
ship, or else stipulate that such companionship must merely be 
made use of, without giving rise to any delight of soul. But if this 
can in no way be done, how can the death of one whose life has 
been sweet to us not bring us bitterness? For this is why the grief 
of a heart which is not inhuman is like a kind of wound or ulcer, 
healed by the application to it of our loving words of consolation. 
And though healing takes place all the more quickly and easily when 
the soul is well conditioned, we must not suppose that there is 
nothing at all to heal in such a case. 

The life of mortal men, then, is afflicted, sometimes more lightly, 
but sometimes more harshly, by the death of those whom we love 
most dearly; and this is especially true of those who discharge duties 
which are necessary for human society. Yet we would rather hear 
of, or even see, the death of those we love, than learn that they have 
fallen away from faith or good morals; that is, that they have died 
in their very soul. 

The earth is full of this great mass of evils. For this reason, it is 
written, ‘Is not the life of man upon earth a temptation?’^^ For this 
reason again, the Lord Himself says, ‘Woe to the world because of 
offencesV’ and again, ‘Because iniquity abounded, the love of many 
shall wax cold.’^^ Hence, when good men who are our friends die, 
we are pleased for their sake. For, though their death saddens us, 
we find our more certain consolation in this; that they are now 
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beyond those evils by which even good men are crushed or made 
wicked in this life, or are put in danger of both these things, 

9 Of the friendship of the holy angels^ which men 
cannot be sure of in this life, thanks to the deceit of 
the demons who hold in thrall those who worship 

many gods 

The philosophers who have wished to say that the gods are our 
friends^^ place the fellowship of the holy angels on the fourth level; 
for they now proceed from the three levels of society on earth to 
the whole universe, incliiding, in some degree, even heaven itself 
And, indeed, we have no reason at all to fear that such friends as 
these will sadden us either by dying or by becoming wicked. They 
do not, however, mingle with us on such familiar terms as men do: 
this in itself is one of the sources of sadness which belong to this 
life. Also, as we read, Satan sometimes transforms himself into an 
angel of light,to tempt those who stand in need of discipline, or 
who deserve to be deceived. Hence, the great mercy of God is 
necessary to prevent anyone from supposing that he has the friend¬ 
ship of good angels when he has wicked demons as his false friends. 
For, otherwise, he will suffer the enmity of those whose hurtfulness 
is in proportion to their cunning and deceit. To whom, indeed, is 
the great mercy of God most necessary, if not to those who, in the 
great misery of human life, are so burdened with ignorance that 
they are easily deceived by the devices of those demons? The philo¬ 
sophers of the ungodly city have said that the gods are their friends. 
It is entirely certain, however, that they have, in fact, come under 
the sway of those malign demons to whom the whole of that city is 
subject, and with whom it will suffer eternal punishment. For the 
nature of the beings who are worshipped in that city is made suffi¬ 
ciently clear by the sacred - or, rather, the sacrilegious - rites by 
which they are worshipped, and by the most unclean performances 
in which their crimes are celebrated, by which their votaries think 
that they must be propitiated. For it is the demons themselves who 
require and exact so many displays of such disgraceful things, 
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10 The reward prepared for the saints after they 

have endured the temptations of this life 

But not even holy and faithful worshippers of the one true and 
supreme God arc secure from the deceits and manifold temptations 
of the demons. Indeed, in this place of infirmity, and in these evil 
days, such anxiety is not without its uses; for it leads them to seek 
more fervently that state of security where peace is most full and 
most certain. For, there, the gifts of nature - that is, the gifts 
bestowed upon our nature by the Creator of all natures - will be 
not only good but also everlasting. And this is true not only of the 
spirit, which is healed by wisdom, but of the body also, which will 
be renewed by resurrection. There, the virtues wdll not be called 
upon to strive against any vice or evil whatsoever. Rather, they will 
possess the prize of victory: the eternal peace which no adversary 
can disturb. 

This is our final happiness, our last perfection, a consummation 
which w^ill have no end. Here, in this world, we are said to be happy 
when W'c have such little peace as a good life can afford. But such 
happiness is found to be mere misery in comparison with that hap¬ 
piness w'hich we call final. When, therefore, if we live rightly, we 
mortal men have such peace as there can be in mortal affairs, virtue 
makes right use of the blessings of peace. Moreover, even when w-e 
do not have that peace, virtue makes good use of the ills which a 
man suffers. But virtue is true virtue only when it directs all the 
good things of which it makes good use, and all that it does in 
making good use of good and evil things, and itself also, towards 
that end where our peace will be so perfect and so great that it can 
be neither better nor greater, 

11 Of the happiness of eternal peace, which is the 

end or true perfection of the saints 

We may say of peace, then, what we have already said of eternal 
life: that it is our Final Good. This is especially true in the light of 
what is said in the holy psalm concerning the subject of this labori¬ 
ous discourse, the City of God: ‘Praise the I^ord, 0 Jerusalem; 
praise thy God, O Sion. For He hath strengthened the bars of thy 
gates; He hath blessed thy children whthin thee, Who hath made 
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thy borders peacen"^' For when the bars of her gates shali be 
strengthened, none shall enter her or go out from her. I'hus, we 
should understand the peace of her borders to be a reference to that 
final peace which w'e here wish to demonstrate. The name of the 
City itself, that is, Jerusalem, has a niystic significance; for, a.s I 
have said already, it means ^Vision of Peace’. 

The word ‘peace’, however, is frequently used in connexion with 
merely mortal affairs, where there is certainly no eternal life; and 
HO I have preferred to use the expression 'eternal life’ rather than 
‘peace’ in depicting the end of this City, where its Supreme Good 
will be found. Of this end the apostle says, ‘But now, being freed 
from sin, and become servants to God, ye have your fruit unto 
holiness, and the end life eternal,’^ On the other hand, those who 
have no familiarity with Holy Scripture may suppose that the life 
of the wicked also is eternal life. They may think this because, even 
according to some of their own philosophers, the soul is immortal. 
Or they may think it because of our own faith in the endless punish¬ 
ment of the ungodly, believing that these surely could not be tor¬ 
tured for ever unless they lived for ever. Thus, in order that every¬ 
one may more easily understand what we mean, let us say that the 
end of this City, in which it will possess its Suprerne Good, is to 
be called either ‘peace in life eternaP or ‘life eternal in peace’. For 
peace is so great a good that, even in the sphere of earthly and 
mortal affairs, we hear no word more thankfully, and nothing is 
desired with greater longing: in short, it is not possible to find any¬ 
thing better. If! wish to speak at somewhat greater length on the 
subject, therefore, this will not, I think, be a burden to my readers. 
They will attend both for the sake of understanding the end of the 
City which is the subject of this discourse, and also for the sake of 
the sweetness of peace, which all men love. 

12 That even the ferocity of war and aJl the discords 
of men have, as their end, the peace which every 

nature desires 

Whoever who joins me in an examination, however cursory, of 
human affairs and our common human nature will acknowledge 

^ Psalm i47,T2fr 
Rom. 6,22. 
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that, just as there is no one who does not wish to be joyful, so there 
is no one who does not wish to have peace. Indeed, even when naen 
choose to wage war, they desire nothing but victory. By means of 
war, therefore, they desire to achieve peace with glory; for what else 
is victory but the subjugation of those who oppose us? And when 
this is achieved, there will be peace. Wars themselves, then, are 
conducted with the intention of peace, even when they are con¬ 
ducted by those who are concerned to exercise their martial prowess 
in command and battle. Hence it is clear that peace is the desired 
end of w^ar. For every man seeks peace, even in making war; but no 
one seeks war by making peace. Indeed, even those w'ho wish to 
disrupt an existing state of peace do so not because they hate peace, 
but because they desire the present peace to be exchanged for one 
of their own choosing. Their desire, therefore, is not that there 
should be no peace, but that it should be the kind of peace that 
they wish for And even when they have separated themselves from 
others by sedition, they cannot bring about what they intend unless 
they maintain at least some kind of peace with their co-conspirators 
or confederates. Indeed, even robbers wish to have peace with their 
fellows, if only in order to invade the peace of others with greater 
force and safety^ One robber may, of course, be so unsurpassed in 
strength, and so suspicious of others, that he does not trust any 
accomplice, but plots his crimes and commits his robberies and 
murders on his own. Even he, however, maintains some shadow of 
peace, at least with those whom he cannot till, and from whom he 
wishes to conceal his deeds. Also, he is at pains to ensure peace in 
his own household, with his wife and children and whomever else 
he has there. Without doubt he takes delight in their obedience to 
his nod, and, if this does not happen, he is angry. He rebukes and 
punishes; and, if necessary, he employs harsh measures to impose 
upon his household a peace which, he believes, cannot exist unless 
all the other members of the same domestic society are subject to 
one head; and this head, in his own house, is himself Thus, if he 
were offered the servitude of a larger number - of a city, or of a 
nation - who would serve him in just the same way as he had 
required his household to serve him, then he would no longer lurk 
like a robber in his lair; he would raise himself up as a king for all 
to see. But the same greed and malice would remain in him. All 
men, then, desire to have peace with their own people, whom they 
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wish to see living according to their wiU. For they wish to make 
even those against w^hom they wage wars their own if they can, and 
to subdue them by imposing upon them the laws of their own peace. 

Let us, however, consider a creature depicted in poetry and 
fabk:^^ a creature so unsociable and wild that people have preferred 
to call him a semt^man rather than a man. His kingdom was the 
solitude of an awful cavern, and he was so singular in his wickedness 
that a name was found for him reflecting that fact - for he was 
called Cacus, and kakoi is the Greek word for ‘wicked’. He had no 
wife with whom to give and receive caresses; no children to play 
with when little or to instruct when a little bigger; and no friends 
with w'hom to enjoy converse, not even his father Vulcan. He was 
happier than his father only in not having begotten another such 
monster as himself. He gave nothing to anyone; rather, he took what 
he wanted from anyone he could and whenever he could. Despite 
all this, however, in the solitude of his own cave, the floor of which, 
as Virgil describes it, ever reeked with the blood of recent butchery, 
he wished for nothing other than a peace in which no one should 
molest him, and a rest which no man’s violence, or the fear of it, 
should disturb. Also, he desired to be at peace with his own body; 
and in so far as he had such peace, all was well with him. For he 
governed his members, and they obeyed him. His mortal nature 
rebelled against him w^hen it needed anything, and stirred up the 
sedition of hunger, which threatened to banish and exclude the soul 
from the body; and so he made haste to pacify that nature as far as 
possible: he hunted, slew and devoured. Thus, for all his monstrous 
and wild savagery, his aim was peace; for he sought, by these mon¬ 
strous and ferocious means, only to preserve the peace of his own 
life. Thus, bad he been willing to make with other men the peace 
which he was ready enough to make in his own cave and with 
himself, he would not have been called wheked, nor a monster, nor 
a semi-man. Or if it was the appearance of his body and his vomit¬ 
ing of smoke and flames that frightened away human companions, 
perhaps it was not the desire to do harm that made him so ferocious, 
but the necessity of preserving his own life. Or perhaps he never 
existed after all, or, more probably, was not as the poets have in 
their vanity described him as being. For if Cacus had not been 

Virgil, Aen., 
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excessively blamed, Hercules would have been less fulsomely 
praised for slaying him. As in the case of many such poetic fictions, 
therefore, the existence of such a man - or rather, as I have said, 
semi-man - is not to be believed in. 

Even the most savage beasts, then, from whom Cacus derived 
the ferocious parr of his nature (for he is also called a semi-beast) 
protect their ow^n kind by a kind of peace. Fhey mate, they beget 
and bear young, and they rear and nourish them. They do this even 
w^hen, as in most cases, they are unsocial and solitary; when they 
are not, that is, like sheep, deer, doves, starlings, and bees, bur like 
lions, wolves, foxes, eagles and owls. What tigress docs not purr 
sohly over her cubs and lay her fierceness aside while she caresses 
them.^ What kite, solitary as he is while hovers over his prey, does 
not take a mate, make a nest, help to hatch the eggs, rear the chicks, 
and preserve with the mother of his family, as it WTre, a domestic 
society‘s which is as peaceful as he can make it? How much more 
strongly, then, is a man drawn by the laws of his nature, so to speak, 
to enter into a similarly peaceful association with his fellow' men, so 
far as it lies within his power to do so? For even the wicked wage 
war only to maintain the peace of their own people. They wish to 
make all men their own people, if they can, so that all men and all 
things might serve one master; but how could that happen, unless 
they should consent to be at peace with him, either through love or 
fear? 

Thus, pride is a perverted imitation of God. For pride hates a 
fellowship of equality under God, and wishes to impose its own 
dominion upon its equals, in place of God’s rule. Therefore, it hates 
the just peace of God, and it loves its own unjust peace; but it 
cannot help loving peace of some kind or other. For no vice is so 
entirely contrary to nature as to destroy even the last vestiges of 
nature. 

Thus, he who has learnt to prefer right to wrong and the rightly 
ordered to the perverse, sees that, in comparison with the peace of 
the just, the peace of the unjust is not worthv to be called peace at 
all. Even that which is perverse, however, must of necessity be in, 
or derived from, or associated with, and to that extent at peace with, 
some part of the order of things among which it has its being or of 
which it consists. Otherwise, it would not exist at all. For example, 
if someone were to hang upside-down, this position of the body and 
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disposition of the limbs would certainly be a perverted one< For 
what nature places above would be beneath, and w'hat nature 
intends to be beneath would be above. This perversity disturbs the 
peace of the flesh, and therefore causes distress. Nonetheless, the 
spirit is at peace with its body and strives to secure its health: it is 
precisely for that reason that there is pain* And even if the spirit is 
driven out of the body by the latter’s distresses, still, as long as the 
disposition of the body’s members renaains intact, what is left is not 
without a kind of peace: which is why there is still something to 
hang there. And if the earthly body presses dowm towards the 
ground, and strains against the bond by w^hich it is suspended, it 
tends towards the position of its own peace, and by the voice of its 
own weight, so to speak, entreats a place w'here it may rest* And so 
even w'hen lifeless and without any sensation, it does not depart 
from the peace of its natural position, either while occupying that 
position or tending towards it. Again, if remedies and preservatives 
arc applied to prevent the dissolution and decomposition of the 
corpse in its present form, a kind of peace still joins one part to 
another and maintains the whole mass in an earthly condition which 
is suitable, and in that sense peaceable. If, on the other hand, no 
such treatment is applied, and the body is abandoned to the usual 
course of nature, there is for a w'hile a kind of tumult of exhalations 
which arc disagreeable and offensive to our senses (that is, the 
stench of decay of w^hich we are aware). This persists until the body 
unites with the elements of the world and, little by little, particle 
by particle, passes away into their peace. 

In all this, however, nothing is in any way removed from the 
sway of the laws made by the supreme Creator and Ordainer Who 
directs the peace {)f the universe. For although minute animals are 
produced in the carcase of a larger animal, all those little bodies, by 
the same law of their Creator, serv’e their little spirits in the peace 
that preserves their lives. Even when the flesh of dead animals is 
devoured by other animals, it still finds itself subject to the same 
laws: to the laws which are distributed throughout the universe for 
the preservation of every kind of mortal creature, and which give 
peace by bringing suitable things suitably together. This is true no 
matter where it is taken, no matter wbth w^hat substances it is joined, 
and no matter what substances it is converted and changed into. 
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Of the universal peace which the law of nature 
preserves through all disturbances, and by which, 
through God’s ordinance, everyone comes to his just 

desert 

The peace of the body^ therefore, lies in the balanced ordering of 
its parts; the peace of the irrational soul lies in the rightly ordered 
disposition of the appetites; the peace of the rational soul lies in the 
rightly ordered relationship of cognition and action; the peace of 
body and soul lies in the rightly ordered life and health of a living 
creature; peace between mortal man and God is an ordered obedi¬ 
ence, in faith, under an eternal law; and peace between men is an 
ordered agreement of mind with mind. The peace of a household 
is an ordered concord, with respect to command and obedience, of 
those who dwell together; the peace of a city is an ordered concord, 
with respect to command and obedience, of the citizens; and the 
peace of the Heavenly City is a perfectly ordered and perfectly 
harmonious fellowship in the enjoyment of God, and of one another 
in God.^** The peace of all things lies in the tranquillity of order; 
and order is the disposition of equal and unequal things in such a 
way as to give to each its proper place. 

The wretched, however, insofar as they are wretched, are clearly 
not in a condition of peace. Therefore, they lack that tranquillity of 
order in which there is no disturbance. Precisely because of their 
misery, however, even they cannot be said to lie beyond the sphere 
of order; for they are miserable deservedly and justly. They are not, 
indeed, united with the blessed; yet it is by the law of order that 
they are severed from them. And when they become accustomed to 
the condition in which they are, with at any rate some degree of 
harmony, they are then without disturbance of mind, Thus, they 
have among them some tranquillity of order, and therefore some 
peace. But they are still wretched, simply because, although they 
are to some extent serene and free from pain, they are not in that 
place where they would be wholly serene and free from pain. They 
would, however, be all the more wretched if they were not at peace 
with that law according to which the natural order is organised. For 
when they suffer, their peace is disturbed in the part where they 
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suffer; yet there is still peace in that part which does not feel the 
pain of burning, and in so far as their nature is not dissolved. Just 
as there can be life without pain, therefore, but no pain without 
life, so there can be peace without any war, but no war without 
some degree of peace. This is not because of the nature of war itself, 
but because war can only be waged by or within persons who are 
in some sense natural beings: beings who could not exist at all if 
peace of some kind did not exist within them. 

There exists, then, a nature in which there is no evil, and in 
which evil cannot exist at all. But there cannot exist a nature in 
which there is no good. Hence, in so far as it is a nature, not even 
the nature of the devil himself is evil. It is perversion that makes it 
evil. Thus, the devil did not abide in the truth, but he did not 
escape the judgment of the Truth. He did not remain in the tran¬ 
quillity of order, but he did not thereby avoid the power of the 
Ordainer. The good imparted by God, which the devil has in his 
nature, does not remove him from God^s justice, by which his pun¬ 
ishment is ordained; nor does God punish the good which He has 
created, but the evil which the devil has committed. Moreover, God 
docs not take away everything that He gave to that nature. He 
removes something, yet He leaves something also, so that there may 
be something left to feel pain at what has been taken away. And 
this pain itself testifies to both the good that was taken away and 
the good that is left; for, if there had been no good left, there could 
be no grief for the good which was taken away. He who sins is in a 
worse condition still if he rejoices in the loss of righteousness; but 
the sinner who suffers grief, even though he acquires no good 
thereby, is at least grieving at the loss of salvation. For righteousness 
and salvation are both goods, and the loss of any good is a matter 
for grief rather than rejoicing: if, that is, the loss is not counteracted 
by the gain of a greater good; for instance, righteousness of soul is 
a greater good than health of body. It is more fitting, therefore, for 
an unrighteous man to grieve over his punishment than to rejoice 
in his fault. Hence, just as the delight in forsaking good which a 
man takes when he sins is evidence of a bad will, so the grief which 
he feels at the loss of good when he is punished is evidence of a 
good nature, For when a man grieves over the loss of his nature’s 
peace, his grief arises from some remnants of that peace, whereby 
his nature befriends itself. Moreover, it is right that, in the final 
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punishment, the wicked and ungodly should in their torments 
lament the loss of their natural goods, knowing that they have been 
most justly deprived of those goods by the God Whom they des¬ 
pised when He most graciously bestowed them, 

God, therefore, is the most wise Creator and just Ordainer of all 
natures, Who has established the mortal human race as the greatest 
adornment of things earthly, and Who has given to men certain 
good things appropriate to this life. These are: temporal peace, in 
proportion to the short span of a mortal life, consisting in bodily 
health and soundness, and the society of one’s own kind; and all 
things necessary for the preservation and recovery of this peace. 
These latter include those things which are appropriate and access¬ 
ible to our senses, such as light, speech, breathable air, drinkable 
water, and whatever the body requires to feed, clothe, shelter, heal 
or adorn it. And these things are given under a most fair condition: 
that every mortal who makes right use of these goods suited to the 
peace of mortal men shall receive ampler and better goods, namely, 
the peace of immorulity and the glory and honour appropriate to 
it, in an eternal life made fit for the enjoyment of God and of one’s 
neighbour in God, He who uses temporal goods ill, however, shall 
lose them, and shall not receive eternal goods either. 

14 Of the order and law which hold sway in heaven 
and on earth, according to which it comes to pass 
that human society is served by those who rule it 

In the earthly city, then, the whole use of temporal things is dir¬ 
ected towards the enjoyment of earthly peace. In the Heavenly City, 
however, such use is directed towards the enjoyment of eternal 
peace. Thus, if we were irrational animats, we should desire nothing 
beyond the proper arrangement of the body’s parts and the satisfac¬ 
tion of our appetites. We should, that is, desire only fleshly comfort 
and an abundant supply of pleasures, so that the body’s peace might 
produce peace of soul. For if bodily peace is lacking, the peace of 
the irrational soul is also impeded, because it cannot achieve the 
satisfaction of its appetites. The two kinds of peace together, how¬ 
ever, produce that mutual relation of body and soul which gives 
nse to an ordered harmony of life and health. For all living creatures 
show their love of bodily peace when they shun pain, and of peace 
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of soul when they seek pleasure in order to satisfy the demands of 
their appetites- In the same way, they show clearly enough by shun¬ 
ning death how greatly they delight in that peace which consists in 
an harmonious relation of soul and body. 

But because there is in man a rational soul, he subordinates all 
that he has in common with the beasts to the peace of that rational 
souL He does this so that his mind may engage to some degree in 
contemplation, and so that he may in some degree act according to 
such contemplation, thereby displaying that ordered agreement of 
thought and action which, as we have said, constitutes the peace of 
the rational soul And, for this purpose, he should wish to be neither 
distressed by pain, nor disturbed by desire, nor extinguished by 
death, so that he may arrive at some useful knowledge and regulate 
his life and morals according to that knowledge. But he has need of 
divine guidance, which he may obey with confidence, and of divine 
aid, so that he may obey it freely, Otherwise, in his zeal for know¬ 
ledge, he may fall into some deadly error because of the infirmity 
of the human mind. Also, for as long as he is in this mortal body, 
he is a pilgrim, far from the Lord; and so he walks by faith, not by 
sight.That is why he refers all peace, whether of body or of soul, 
or of both, to that peace which mortal man has with the immortal 
God, so that he may exhibit an ordered obedience, in faith, to the 
eternal Law. 

Now God, otir Master, teaches two chief precepts: that is, love 
of God and love of neighbour. In these precepts, a man finds three 
things which he is to love: God, himself, and his neighbour; for a 
man who loves God does not err in loving himself. It follows, there¬ 
fore, that he will take care to ensure that his neighbour also loves 
God, since he is commanded to love his neighbour as himself. Also, 
as far as he can, he will do the same for his wife, his children, his 
servants, and all other men. And, to the same end, he will wish his 
neighbour to do the same for him, if he should have need of such 
help. In this way, he will be at peace with all men as far as in him 
lies: there will be that peace among men which consists in well- 
ordered concord. And the order of this concord is, first, that a man 
should harm no one, and, second, that he should do good to all, so 
far as he can. In the first place, therefore, he must care for his own 
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household; for the order of namre and of human society itself gives 
him readier access to them^ and greater opportunity of caring for 
them. Hence, the apostle says, *But if any provide not for his own, 
and specially for those of his own house, he hath denied the faith, 
and is worse than an infidel.’^^ In this care lies the foundation of 
domestic peace: that is, of an ordered concord with respect to com¬ 
mand and obedience among those who dwell together* For com¬ 
mands are given by those who care for the rest - by husband to 
wife, parents to children, and masters to servants. And those who 
are cared for obey: women obey their husbands, children their par¬ 
ents, and servants their masters. In the household of the just man, 
however, who ‘lives by faith' and who is still a pilgrim on his way 
to that Heavenly City, even those who command are the servants 
of those whom they seem to command. For it is not out of any 
desire for mastery that they command; rather, they do so from a 
dutiful concern for others: not out of pride in ruling, but because 
they love mercy. 


15 Of the liberty which belong to nian^s nature, and 
the servitude introduced by sin: a servitude such that 
the man whose will is wicked is the slave of his own 
lust, even though he is free in relation to other men 

This is prescribed by the order of nature: it is thus that God created 
man; for He said, ‘Let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and over every creeping thing which 
creepeth on the earthHe did not intend that His rational crea¬ 
ture, made in His own image, should have lordship over any but 
irrational creatures: not man over man, but man over the beasts. 
Hence, the first just men were established as shepherds of flocks, 
rather than as kings of men. This was done so that in this way also 
God might indicate what the order of nature requires, and what the 
desert of sinners demands. For we believe that it is with justice that 
a condition of servitude is imposed on the sinner. That is why we 
do not read the word ‘slave’ anywhere in the Scriptures until Noah, 
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the just man, punished his son’s sin with this That son 

deserved this name, then, not because of his nature, but because of 
his fault. The Latin word for slave is believed to have 

derived its origin from the fact that those who might have been 
slain under the laws of war were sometimes spared [servabantur^ by 
the victors, and so w'ere called servi because they had been pre¬ 
served. But even this preservation could not have come about other 
than through the deserts of sin. For even when a just war is waged, 
it is in defence of his sin that he against whom it is waged is fighting; 
and every victory^, even when it goes to the wicked, is a humiliation 
inflicted upon the conquered by divine judgment, either to correct 
their sins or to punish them. Daniel, a man of God, bears witness 
to this when, in captivity, he confesses to God his own sins and the 
sins of his people, and in pious grief testifies that they are the cause 
of that captivity.^" 

The first cause of servitude, therefore, is sin, by which man was 
placed under man in a condition of bondage; a condition which can 
come about only by the judgment of God, in Whom there is no 
injustice, and Who knows how to distribute different punishments 
according to the merits of the offenders. As the Lord on high says, 
‘Every one who doeth sin is the servant of sin.’^^ Thus, while many 
godly persons are the slaves of unrighteous masters, the masters 
whom they serve are themselves not free men; Tor of whom a man 
is overcome, of the same is he brought in bondage’.^^ Clearly, it is 
a happier lot to be the slave of a man than of a lust: indeed, the 
lust for mastery, to say nothing of any other, is itself the harshest 
kind of mastery, which lays waste the hearts of mortal men. How¬ 
ever, in that order of peace which prevails among men when some 
are placed under others, humility is as profitable to those who serve 
as pride is harmful to those who rule. 

By nature, then, in the condition in which God first created man, 
no man is the slave either of another man or of sin. But it is also 
true that servitude itself is ordained as a punishment by that law 
which enjoins the preservation of the order of nature, and forbids 
its disruption. For if nothing had been done in violation of that law, 
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there would have been no need for the discipline of servitude as a 
punishment. The apostle therefore admonishes servants to be 
obedient to their masters^ and to serve them loyally and with a good 
will, so that, if they cannot be freed by their masters, they can at 
least make their own slavery to some extent free.^® They can do 
this by serving not with cunning fear, but in faithful love, until all 
unrighteousness shall cease, and all authority and power be put 
down, that God may be all in alJ.^’ 

i6 Of equitable rule 

Therefore, though our righteous fathers had slaves, and ordered 
their domestic peace in such a w'ay as to distinguish between the 
condition of their children and that of their slaves in respect of the 
temporal goods of this life; yet, in the matter of the worship of 
God - in Whom we must place our hope of eternal goods - they 
showed equal concern for all members of their household. This is 
what the order of nature prescribes: so much so that this is the 
origin of the name paterfamilias^ a name now so generally used that 
even those who rule unjustly rejoice in being called by it. But those 
who are truly ‘fathers of their families" are as much concerned for 
the welfare of all in their households, in respect of the worship and 
service of God, as if they were all their children. They desire and 
pray that they may all come to that heavenly home, where the duty 
of commanding mortal men will no longer be necessary because 
there will no longer be a necessary duty of caring for the welfare of 
those who now enjoy the happiness of immortality. Until that home 
is reached, however, fathers have a duty to exercise their mastery 
which is greater than that of slaves to endure their servitude. If 
anyone in the household is an enemy to domestic peace because of 
his disobedience, he is corrected by a word, or by a blow, or by 
whatever other kind of punishment is just and lawful, to the extent 
permitted by human society; but this is for the benefit of the person 
corrected, so that he may be readmitted to the peace from which 
he has sundered himself. For just as it is not an act of kindness to 
help someone if he thereby loses a greater good, so it is not a blame- 

Cf. Eph. ^,5. 
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less act to spare someone if he thereby falls into a graver sin, If we 
are to be blameless, therefore, our duty includes not only doing no 
harm to anyone, but also restraining him from sin or punishing his 
sin, so that either he who is chastised may be corrected by his 
experience, or others may be warned by his example. 

A man’s household, then, ought to be the beginning, or a little 
part, of the cit>'; and every beginning has reference to some end 
proper to itself, and every part has reference to the integrity of the 
whole of which it is a part, From this, it appears clearly enough 
that domestic peace has reference to civic peace: that is, that the 
ordered concord of domestic rule and obedience has reference to 
the ordered concord of civic rule and obedience. Thus, it is fitting 
that the father of a family should draw his own precepts from the 
law^ of the city^ and rule his household in such a way that it is 
brought into harmony with the city’s peace. 

17 What produces peace, and what discord, between 
the Heavenly City and the earthly 

But a household of men who do not live bv faith strives to find an 
earthly peace in the goods and advantages which belong to this 
temporal life. By contrast, a household of men who live by faith 
looks forward to the blessings which are promised as eternal in the 
life to come; and such men make use of earthly and temporal things 
like pilgrims: they are not captivated by them, nor are they deflected 
by them from their progress towards God, They are, of course, 
sustained by them, so that they may more easily bear the burdens 
of the corruptible body which presses down the soul; but they do 
not in the least allow these things to increase such burdens. 

Thus both kinds of men and both kinds of household make 
common use of those things which are necessary to this mortal life; 
but each has its own very different end in using them. So also, the 
earthly city, which does not live by faith, desires an earthly peace, 
and it establishes an ordered concord of civic obedience and rule in 
order to secure a kind of co-operation of men’s wills for the sake of 
attaining the things which belong to this mortal life. But the Heav¬ 
enly City - or, rather, that pan of it which is a pilgrim in this 
condition of mortality, and which lives by faith - must of necessity 
make use of this peace also, until this mortal state, for which such 
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peace is necessary, shall have passed away. Thus, it lives like a 
captive and a pilgrim, even though it has already received the prom¬ 
ise of redemption, and the gift of the Spirit as a kind of pledge of 
it. But, for as long as it does so, it does not hesitate to obey the laws 
of the earthly city, whereby the things necessary for the support of 
this mortal life are administered. In this way, then, since this mortal 
condition is common to both cities, a harmony is preserved between 
them with respect to the things which belong to this condition. 

But the earthly city has had among its members certain wise men 
whose doctrines are rejected by the divine teaching. Deceived either 
by their own speculations or by demons, these philosophers believed 
that there are many gods who must be induced to take an interest 
in human affairs. They believed also that these gods have, as it 
were, different spheres of influence with different offices attached 
to them. Thus the body is the responsibility of one god, the mind 
that of another; and, within the body, one god has charge of the 
head, another of the neck, and so on with each of the parts in turn. 
Similarly, within the mind, one god is responsible for intelligence, 
another for learning, another for anger, another for desire. And so 
too with all the things which touch our lives: there is a god who 
has charge of cattle, of corn, of wine, of oil, of woodlands, of money, 
of navigation, of war and victory, of marriage, of birth, of fertility, 
and su un, But the Heavenly City knows only one God Who is to 
be worshipped, and it decrees, with faithful piety, that to Him alone 
is to be given that service which the Greeks call latreia^ and which 
is due only to God. Because of this difference, it has not been 
possible for the Heavenly City to have laws of religion in common 
with the earthly city. It has been necessary for her to dissent from 
the earthly city in this regard, and to become a burden to those who 
think differently. Thus, she has had to bear the brunt of the anger 
and hatred and persecutions of her adversaries, except insofar as 
their minds have sometimes been struck by the multitude of the 
Christians and by the divine aid always extended to them. 

Therefore, for as long as this Heavenly Gty is a pilgrim on earth, 
she summons citizens of all nations and every tongue, and brings 
together a society of pilgrims in which no attention is paid to any 
differences in the customs, laws, and institutions by which earthly 
peace is achieved or maintained. She does not rescind or destroy 
these things, however, For whatever differences there are among 
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the various nations, these all tend towards the same end of earthly 
peace. Thus, she preserves and follows them, provided only that 
they do not impede the religion by which we are taught that the 
one supreme and true God is to be worshipped. And so even the 
Heavenly City makes use of earthly peace during her pilgrimage, 
and desires and maintains the co-operation of men’s wills in 
attaining those things which belong to the mortal nature of man, in 
so far as this may be allowed without prejudice to true godliness 
and religion. Indeed, she directs that earthly peace towards heavenly 
peace: towards the peace which is so truly such that - at least so 
far as rational creatures arc concerned - only it can really be held 
to be peace and called such. For this peace is a perfectly ordered 
and perfectly harmonious fellowship in the enjoyment of God, and 
of one another in God, When we have reached that peace, our life 
will no longer be a mortal one; rather, we shall then be fully and 
certainly alive. There will be no animal body to press down the soul 
by its corruption, but a spiritual body standing in need of nothing: 
a body subject in every part to the will This peace the Heavenly 
City possesses in faith while on its pilgrimage, and by this faith it 
lives righteously, directing towards the attainment of that peace 
every good act which it performs either for God, or - since the 
city’s life is inevitably a social one - for neighbour. 

18 How different the doubts of the New Academy 
are from the certainty of the Christian faith 

Varro asserts that the defining characteristic of the New Academy 
is its view that all things are uncertain. The City of God, however, 
wholly detests such doubt, which it regards as madness. In regard 
to matters which it apprehends by mind and reason, it has the most 
certain knowledge, even if that knowledge is limited because of the 
corruptible body which presses down the soul; for, as the apostle 
says, ‘We know in part.’**® In every case, it also trusts the evidence 
of the senses, by means of which the mind makes use of the body; 
and it regards anyone who supposes that the senses can never be 
trusted as miserably in error. It believes also in the Holy Scriptures, 
the Old Testament and the New, which we call canonical from 

^ [ Cot. 13,9. 
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which comes the faith by which the just live, and by which we 
walk without doubting while we are pilgrims journeying towards 
the Lord* For as long as this faith is whole and certain, however, 
we may without just reproach have doubts regarding certain things: 
things which we have not perceived either by sense m reason, and 
which have not been revealed to us by the canonical Scriptures, nor 
become known to us through witnesses whom it would be absurd 
not to believe. 

19 Of the dress and manners of the Christian people 

The dress or manner of life adopted by w'hoever embraces the faith 
that leads to God does not matter to the Heavenly City, provided 
that these things do not contravene the divine precepts. Hence, 
when philosophers become Christians, they are required to change 
their false doctrines; but they are not compelled to change their 
dress or their customary mode of life, for these are not an impedi¬ 
ment to religion. Thus, the behaviour w'hich Varro noted as a 
defining characteristic of the Cynics does not matter in the least, 
provided that there is nothing indecent or immoderate about it. As 
for the three kinds of life — the life of leisure, the life of action, and 
the combination of both: a Christian might conduct his life in any 
of these ways and still attain to everlasting rewards, provided that 
he does so without prejudice to his faith. And it is, of course, 
important also that he loves the truth and performs the duties of 
charity. For no one ought to live a life of leisure in such a way that 
he takes no thought in that leisure for the welfare of his neighbour; 
nor ought he to be so active as to feel no need for the contemplation 
of God. The delight ofiered by a life of leisure ought to consist not 
in idle inactivity, but in the opportunity to seek and find the truth, 
so that everyone may make progress in this regard, and not jealously 
withhold his discoveries from others. In the active life, on the other 
hand, we are not to love the honour or power which this kind of 
life affords, since 'all things under the sun are vanity^'.^^ Rather, as 
we have explained above,we should seek to use that same honour 
or power righteously and beneficially, for the wellbeing of those 

■*' Eccl. i.iij, 

'' c:f, ch, 14. 
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under us, according to the will of God. It is for this reason that the 
apostle says, ‘He that desireth the episcopate dcsireth a good 
work.’^^ He wished to explain what ‘episcopate’ means, and to show 
that it is the name of a duty, not an honour. It is a Greek word, 
and its sense is that a man who is set over others ‘oversees’ them, 
that is, bears a responsibility for them. For ept means ‘over’ and 
skopein is ‘to see’. If we so wish, therefore, we can translate episcopetn 
into Latin as ‘to oversee’. Hence, a bishop who takes delight in 
ruling rather than in doing good is no true bishop. 

No one, then, is forbidden to seek know'ledge of the truth, for it 
is praisew^orthy to spend one’s leisure in this way. But it is unseemly 
to covet a high position, even though a people cannot be ruled 
without it, and even if that position is held, and its duties are per¬ 
formed, in a seemly fashion. Thus, it is the love of truth which 
seeks a holy leisure, w^hilc if is under the impetus of love that we 
should undertake righteous business. If this latter burden is not 
imposed on us, we should devote our freedom to the search for and 
contemplation of truth. But if it is imposed on us, it is to be under¬ 
taken because of the impetus of love; and even then the delight in 
the pursuit of truth should not be entirely forsaken. For if these 
pleasures w'cre to be taken away from us, our burden might prove 
too great for us. 

20 That the saints are blessed in hope during this 

life 

1 he Supreme Good of the City of God, then, is eternal and perfect 
peace. This is not the peace which mortal men pass through on 
their journey from birth to death. Rather, it is that peace in which 
they rest in immortality and suffer adversity no more. Who can 
deny, therefore, that this is the supremely blessed life, or that the 
life which we now lead, no matter how filled with goods of soul and 
body and external circumstance, is most miserable in comparison? 
Nonetheless, if any man uses this life in such a way that he directs 
it towards that end which he so ardently loves and for which he so 
faithfully hopes, he may without absurdity be called happy even 

I Tim. 

Cf, Augustine, Enarrat. m Psalm.^ 126,3, 
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now, though rather by future hope than in present reality. Present 
reality without that hope, however, is a false happiness and a great 
misery, since, in that case, the true goods of the soul are not 
enjoyed. For no wisdom is true wisdom if it does not direct all its 
prudence, fortitude, temperance, and justice towards that final state 
where God shall be all in all in an assured eternity and perfect 
peace. 

21 Whether there ever was a Roman commonwealth 
answering to the definitions proposed by Scipio in 

Cicero’s dialogue 

I come now, then, to the place where, as 1 promised in the second 
book of this work/^ I shall demonstrate that, according to the 
definitions proposed by Scipio in Cicero’s book De republica, there 
never was a Roman commonwealth. I shall do this as briefly and as 
clearly as I can. 

Scipio briefly defines a commonwealth as ‘the property of a 
people’. If this is a true definition, however, there never w'as a 
Roman commonwealth, for the Roman state was never ‘the property 
of a people’ which the definition requires a commonwealth to be. 
Scipio defined a 'people’ as a multitude ‘united in fellowship by 
common agreement as to what is right and by a community of inter¬ 
est’. In the course of the discussion, he explains what he means by 
‘common agreement as to what is right’, showing that a common¬ 
wealth cannot be maintained without justice. Where, therefore 
there is no true justice there can be no right. For that which is done 
according to right is inevitably a just act, whereas nothing that is 
done unjustly can be done according to right. But the unjust institu¬ 
tions of men are neither to be called right nor supposed to be such; 
for even men themselves say that ‘right’ [liu] is that which flows 
. from the fount of justice [iustitia]. As for the definition of justice 
commonly offered by certain persons who do not understand the 
matter rightly, that it is ‘the interest of the stronger’: this is false.^ 
Where there is no true justice, then, there can be no association 
of men united in fellowship by common agreement as to what is 

Cf. Bk uai. 

^ Cf, Plato, Rep.^ 339AfF, 
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right’, and therefore no people according to the definition of Scipio 
or Cicero. And if there is no people then there is no ^property of a 
people’, but only a multitude of some kind, not worthy of the name 
of a people. If, therefore, a commonwealth is ‘the property of a 
people’, and if there is no ‘people’ where there is no ‘common agree¬ 
ment as to what is right’, and if there is no right where there is no 
justice, then it follows beyond doubt that w'here there is no justice 
there is no commonwealth. Moreover, justice is that virtue which 
gives to each his due.'*' What kind of justice is it, then, that takes a 
man away from the true God and subjects him to impure demons? 
Is this giving to each his due? Or are we to call a man unjust if he 
takes a piece of property away from one who has bought it and 
hands it over to someone who has no right to it, yet just if he takes 
himself away from the lordship of the God who made him, and 
serves evil spirits? 

In this same book, De republican a most vigorous and forceful 
argument is developed on behalf of justice against injustice. Earlier 
in the discussion a case was made out in favour of injustice and 
against justice, and it was stated that a commonwealth cannot stand 
or be governed except by injustice. For it was proposed as a quite 
incontrovertible point here that it is unjust for some men to rule 
and others to serve; yet an imperial city to which a great common¬ 
wealth belongs cannot govern her provinces other than by means of 
such injustice. On the side of justice, it was urged in reply that this 
state of affairs is, in fact, just, because servitude may be to the 
advantage of such men as the provincials are, and is indeed so when 
rightly established: that is, when dishonest men are deprived of 
their freedom to do wrong. It was also urged that subjugated 
peoples will in any case be better off, because they were worse off 
when they were not subjugated. To strengthen this reasoning, there 
is added a notable example taken from nature, ‘Why’, it is asked, 
‘does God rule man, the soul the body, and the reason the desires 
and other vicious parts of the soul?’ By this example it is shown 
plainly enough that servitude is beneficial for some men, and that 
servitude to God is indeed beneficial for ail. For, when it serves 
God, the soul rules the body rightly; and, in the soul itself, when 
the reason is subject to God as its Lord, it rightly governs the 

Cf. Aristotle, Nu. Eth.^ 5,5: Justinian, /w/., 1,1; Augustine, iik ark, [,27,13. 
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desires and other such things. That being so, however, what justice 
can we suppose there to be in a man who does not serve God? For 
if the soul does not serve God it cannot by any means govern the 
body justly, nor can human reason govern the vices. And if there is 
no justice in such a man, then it is beyond doubt that there is no 
justice in a collection of men consisting of persons of this kind. 
Here, then, there is not that ^common agreement as to what is right' 
by which a multitude is made into a ^people' w'hose ‘pi'*^P^rty" a 
commonwealth is said to be* And why need I say anything of that 
Community of interest’ which, according to our definition, makes a 
gathering of men into a ‘people'? For if you attend diligently to the 
matter, you will see for yourself that nothing is ‘in the interest’ of 
those who live godlessly - of those, that is, who serve not God, but 
demons: demons whose impiety is all the greater in that they desire 
to have sacrifices offered to them as if they were gods rather than 
most unclean spirits. For my part, I consider that what I have 
already said concerning a ‘common agreement as to what is right’ 
is enough to make it apparent that, by this definition, there can be 
no ‘people', and therefore no ‘property' called a commonwealth, 
where there is no justice. 

But perhaps our adversaries will say that the Romans did not 
serve unclean spirits in their commonwealth, but good and holy 
gods. Must we, then, repeat yet again those things which wt have 
already said often enough, and more than often enough? Must not 
anyone who has perused the earlier hooks of this work down to this 
point be either exceedingly stupid or shamelessly contentious if he 
still doubts that the Romans served evil and impure demons? But, 
to say no more of the kind of gods whom the Romans worshipped 
with sacrifice, it is written in the Law of the true God, ‘He that 
sacrificeth unto any god save unto the Lord only, shall be utterly 
destroyed,’^ He Who uttered so great a threat does not desire that 
we should sacrifice either to good or bad gods. 

22 Whether the God Whom Christians serve is the 
true God to Whom alone sacrifice is due 

But the following reply is possible: ‘Who is this God, and what 
proof is there that He is the only one Whom the Romans should 
“ Exod, 22,20. 
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have obeyed, and that they should have worshipped and sacrificed 
to no god save Him?^ Anyone who is even now^ asking Who this 
God is must be very blind. He is the same God Whose prophets 
foretold the events that we no^v see accomplished- He is the God 
from W'hont Abraham received the promise, 'In thy seed shall all 
nations be blessed.And this promise has been fulfilled in Christ, 
W'ho sprang from Abraham’s seed according to the flesh* Even those 
who have remained hostile to the name of Christ acknowledge this, 
whether they wish to or not. He is the God Whose divine Spirit 
spoke through those whose prophecies I have cited in earlier books: 
prophecies which have been fulfilled in the Church which w'e now 
see spread throughout the whole world. He is the God Whom 
Varro, the most learned of the Romans, supposed to be Jupiter. 
Varro did not understand what he was saying; but, nonetheless, 1 
have considered it worthwhile to note the fact that a man of such 
great learning did not think this God to be non-existent or insigni¬ 
ficant, hut believed Him to be the same as the supreme god. Finally, 
He is the God whom Porphyry, the most learned of philosophers - 
though the bitterest enemy of the Christians - acknowledges to be 
a great god, even according to the orades of those whom he sup¬ 
poses to be gods. 


23 Porphyry’s account of the answers given by the 
oracles of the gods concerning Christ 

for in his book called Philosophy from the (hacks ^ - a work in 
which he collects and comments on what he takes to be divine 
answers to philosophical questions - Porphyry speaks as follows (I 
give his own words, though translated into Latin from the Greek)* 
‘To one who asked what god he should appease in order to recall 
his wife from Christianity, Apollo gave the following reply in verse/ 
Then come the following words, supposedly those of Apollo him¬ 
self. 


^ Gen, 22,18. 

^ Cf. Augustine, Di ctmsens. evang.^ 1,30,22. 

Cf. Eusehius, Pratp. €vang.^ 41^^12; 4,8,3. The suniving fragments of this work 
have been edited by John O’Meara as Porphyry's Philosophy fron Oradts (London 
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You will, perhaps, be more able to write enduring letters on 
water, or open light wings and fly through the air like a bird, 
than bring your defiled and impious wife back to her senses. 

Let her continue as she likes, persevering in her vain delusions, 
singing lamentations for a god who died deluded himself: a god 
who was condemned by righteous judges and sentenced to die 
cruelly by the worst of deaths. 

Then, after those verses of Apollo (although the Latin translation 
of them does not preserve the metrical form), Porphyry goes on: 
‘In these words, Apollo made clear the incorrigibility of the belief 
of the Christians, saying that the Jews are more ready to recognise 
God than the Christians are.’ See how he denigrates Christ w'hen 
he gives preference to the Jews over the Christians, saying that it is 
the Jews who defend God? For he expounds the verses of Apollo, 
where Apollo says that Christ was condemned to death by righteous 
judges, as if these verses meant that the judges were just in their 
judgment and that Christ deserved His punishment Hut as to what 
this lying oracle of Apollo said, and Porphyry believed - an oracle 
which Porphyry perhaps invented himself: let us leave it aside. We 
shall sec presently how consistent Porphyry is with himself, or, 
rather, how far he makes those oracles of his agree with one another. 

Here, at any rate, he says that the Jews, as defenders of God, 
rightly gave judgment against Christ in pronouncing Him worthy 
to be tormented by the worst kind of death. Porphyry, therefore, 
bears witness to the God of the Jews; in which case, however, he 
ought to have listened to Him when He said, ‘He that sacrificeth 
unto any god save unto the Lord only shall be utterly destroyed.’ 
But let us come to still clearer matters, and hear how great Porphyry 
says the God of the Jews is. For example, when Apollo was asked 
whether word - that is, reason - is better than law, ‘He replied with 
the following verses, saying’ - and Porphyry then proceeds to quote 
the verses, from which I select the following as sufficient: ‘In God, 
the Begetter and the King before all things, before Whom tremble 
heaven and earth and the sea and the hidden places of hell, and 
Whom the divine beings themselves dread; for their law is the 
Father whom the holy Hebrews greatly honour.In this oracle of 
his god Apollo, Porphyry says that the God of the Hebrews is so 


“ Cf- Lactantius, De ira Dei, 33,12. 
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great that even the divine beings dread Him. Since, therefore, that 
God has said, *He that sacrificeth unto any god shall be utterly 
destroyed’, I wonder at it that Porphyry himself was not afraid of 
being ‘utterly destroyed’ for sacrificing to other gods. 

Despite that insult of his of which we have just spoken, however, 
this philosopher also has some good things to say of Christ. It is as 
if his gods spoke ill of Christ when asleep, yet acknowledged Him 
to be good, and gave Him due praise, when they awoke. For, as if 
he were intending to declare some w'onderful and incredible thing, 
he says, 

What we arc about to say will certainly seem beyond belief to 
some. For the gods have declared that Christ was exceedingly 
pious, and that He has become an immortal, and that they speak 
well of His memory. But they also say that the Christians are 
defiled, contaminated and implicated in error. And many other 
such things do the gods say in accusation against the Christians. 

He next proceeds to give examples of these accusations which the 
gods bring against the Christians; and he goes on: To certain per¬ 
sons who asked whether Christ was God, Hecate replied, 'You know 
that, when the immortal soul leaves the body, it always errs if it is 
cut off from wisdom. Christ’s soul i$ that of a man of outstanding 
piety: this they worship because truth is a stranger to them.”^^ 
Then, after quoting this supposed oracle, he adds his comment: 

Thus Hecate said that Christ was a most pious man, and that 
his soul, like those of other pious men, was granted immortality 
after death; and that Christians in their ignorance worship it. 
Moreover, to those who asked, ‘Why, therefore, was Christ 
condemned?’, the goddess gave the following oracular response: 
The body, indeed, is always liable to torments that undermine 
it; wbereas the souls of the pious abide in a heavenly dwelling- 
place. But the soul of Christ has been a fatal gift to other souls, 
which were not destined to possess the gifts of the gods or to 
have knowledge of immortal Jupiter: a gift involving them in 
error. That is why the Christians are hated by the gods: 
because, not being fated to know God or to receive the gifts of 
the gods, they were fatally implicated in error by this man’s 
gift. He himself, however, was pious; and, like other pious men, 

C.f. Eusebius, Demf>mtratio evangdka^ 3,6. 
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passed into heaven. And so you should not speak ill of him, 
but, rather, pity the madness of men. P^mm him comes for 
them a ready and imminent perii,’ 


Who, [hen, is so stupid as not to understand that these oracles 
were either the inventions of a devious man, a most determined 
enemy of the Christians, or the responses of impure demons, 
devised with similar intent? The intention of such demons here, 
clearly, is to tend credence to their vituperation of the Christians 
by first praising Christ, thereby, if possible, dosing off the way of 
everlasting salvation whereby we become Christians. They clearly 
consider that it is not contrary to their astute and manifold efforts 
to do harm if they are believed when they praise Christ, provided 
that their vituperation of the Christians is also believed. For, then, 
if a man believes both, he may be an admirer of Christ without also 
wishing to become a Christian; and so Christ, though praised by 
him, will not deliver him from the dominion of those demons, 
Moreover, their praise of Christ is in any case such that whoever 
believes in the kind of Christ proclaimed by them becomes not a 
true Christian, but a heretic like Photinus: one who acknowledges 
Christ only as a man, not as God also,"^ Therefore, such a man 
cannot be saved by Him, and cannot avoid or unloose the snares of 
those lying demons. 

For our part, wc cannot approve either Apollo’s vituperation of 
Christ or Hecate’s praise of Him, For Apollo wishes it to be 
believed that Christ was sentenced to death by righteous judges, as 
a wicked man. Hecate, on the other hand, says that He was a most 
pious man, but only a man. In both cases, however, the intention 
is the same: to lead men to refuse to become Christians. For, unless 
they become Christians, they cannot be rescued from the power of 
the demons. 

But our philosopher, or rather all those who believe such pur¬ 
ported oracles against the Christians, must first, if they can, bring 
Hecate and ApoHo into agreement regarding Christ, so that both 
may join together in either condemning or praising Him. Even if 
they were able ro do this, however, we should none the less shun 
the testimony of false demons, whether they insult Christ or praise 
Him. But, as it happens, our adversaries’ own god and goddess 


^4 
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disagree with one another^ the one insuiting Christ and the other 
praising Him. Surely, then, men who understand the matter rightly 
should not believe them when they blaspheme against the Christ¬ 
ians. 

Now when Porphyry (or Hecate) praises Christ, while adding 
that, in giving Himself to the Christians, He involved them fetally 
in error, he also at the same time reveals, as he supposes, the causes 
of this error. But before I expound these causes in his ow'n words, 
I first ask: If Christ gave Himself as this fatal gift of involvement 
in error, did He do so wittingly or unwittingly? If wittingly, how 
can He be righteous? If unwittingly, how' can He be blessed? But 
let us now hear the causes of this error. ‘'Fherc are in a certain 
place’, Porphyry says, 

very small earthly spirits, subject to the power of evil demons. 

The wise men of the Hebrews (of whom this Jesus was one, as 
you have heard from the oracles of Apollo, of which we have 
already spoken) warned religious men against these evil demons 
and lesser spirits, and forbade them to give heed to them, 
teaching them rather to venerate the celestial gods and, above 
all, to worship God the Father. But the gods also teach this; 
and we have showm above how they adrnonish us to turn our 
minds to God, and everywhere command us worship Him. 
Uninstructed and impious natures, however, to which fate has 
not granted the gifts of the gods and the knowledge of immortal 
Jupiter, have not listened to the gods and to divinely inspired 
men; and so they have rejected all the gods, while, far from 
hating the forbidden demons, rhey revere them. Feigning to 
worship God, they fail to do those things by which alone God 
is adored. For God, indeed, Who is the Father of all, has no 
need of anything; but it is good for us to adore Him by means 
of justice, chastity, and the other virtues, and to make our 
whole life a prayer to Him by imitating Him and seeking to 
know Him. For seeking to know Him purges us, while imi¬ 
tation of Him deifies us by causing our disposition to resemble 
His. 

Porphyry certainly spoke well in proclaiming God the Father and 
in telling of the conduct by which He is to be worshipped; and the 
prophetic books of the Hebrews are full of such precepts, whereby 
the life of holy men is enjoined upon us or praised. But Porphyry’s 
errors or calumnies in speaking of the Christians are as great as 
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those demons whom he supposes to be gods could wish for. It is 
not, after all, difficult for anyone to recall the obscenities and 
indecencies which were acted out in the theatres at their behest, 
and to compare these things with what is read, spoken and heard 
in our churches, or what is offered to the true God. Thus, it is not 
difficult to understand, from this comparison, where morals are 
built up and where ruined* Who but a diabolic spirit could have 
told Porphyre^, or inspired him to tell, such a vain and obvious lie 
as that the Christians revere, instead of hating, the demons whose 
worship was forbidden to the Hebrews? For that God WTiom the 
wise men of the Hebrews worshipped forbids the offering of sacri¬ 
fice even to the holy angels and powers of God: even to those angels 
and powers w'hom we venerate and love as our most blessed fellow 
citizens during this our mortal pilgrimage* For, in a voice of thun¬ 
der, He utters this threat in His Law, which He gave to His Hebrew 
people, saying, ‘He that sacrificeth unto any god shall be utterly 
destroyed*' Someone might suppose, however, that this prohibition 
applies only to the worst of the demons and to those earthly spirits 
which Porphyry says are very small or minor. For even these are 
called 'gods’ in the Sacred Scriptures: gods of the Gentiles, that is, 
not of the Hebrews; and this is clear from the Septuagint translation 
of one of the psalms, where it says, ‘For all the gods of the nations 
are demons.'^® Someone might suppose, then, that, even though it 
is forbidden to sacrifice to these demons, it is permitted to offer 
sacrifice to all or some of the heavenly beings* And this is why the 

' are added at once: that is ‘save 
unto the Lord alone’* (I say this lest anyone should believe that 
'unto the Lord only’ [Domim so/t] means that sacrifice is to be 
offered to 'our Lord the Sun’ [Dominum solem]. That this is not 
what is meant can be seen very easily from the Greek version of the 
Scriptures.) 

The God of the Hebrews, then, to whom this distinguished phil¬ 
osopher bears such testimony, gave to his Hebrew people the Law, 
written in the Hebrew language: a Law not obscure and unknown, 
but now spread abroad among all the nations. And in this Law it is 
written: ‘He that sacrificeth unto any god, save unto the Lord only, 
shall be utterly destroyed*’ What need is there to seek any further 

Psalm 96,5 (LXX), 
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proofs of this same thing, cither in the Law or the prophets? There 
is, indeed, no need for any enquiry at all, for the proofs are neither 
difficult nor scarce. What need is there, then, to collect and insert 
into this discussion of mine proofs which are so plain and abundant: 
proofs by which it is made luminously clear that the true and 
supreme God has willed that sacrifice should be offered to no other 
being whatsoever, but to Himself alone? Behold one such proof, 
brief but magnificent, threatening, but certainly a true utterance of 
that God Whom the most learned of our adversaries so excellently 
proclaim. Let this warning be heard, feared, and obeyed, lest the 
disobedient be utterly destroyed in consequence. ‘He that sacrificeth 
unto any god, save unto the Lord only’, He says, ‘shall be utterly 
destroyed’. This is not because God has need of anything, but 
because it is to our advantage to be His. For it is to Him that the 
psalmist sings, in the holy Scriptures of the Hebrews, ‘I have said 
unto the Lord, Thou art my God, for Thou needest not my good.’"^' 

Yet it is we ourselves, His own Gty, who are His most wonderful 
and best sacrifice. And, as the faithful know', and as we have 
explained in previous books,we celebrate the mystery of this saerF 
fice in our offerings. For it was proclaimed by divine oracles 
through the holy prophets that the sacrificial victims which the Jews 
offered as a foreshadowing of what was to come should cease, and 
chat all nations, from the rising of the sun even unto the going down 
of the same, were to offer one sacrifice;^^ and now we see that these 
things have come to pass. I have, however, already selected as many 
of these oracles as seemed sufficient, and distributed them through¬ 
out this work. 

Thus, justice is found where the one supreme God rules an 
obedient City according to His grace, so that it sacrifices to none 
but Him; and where, in consequence, the soul rules the body in all 
men who belong to that City and obey God, and the reason faith¬ 
fully rules the vices in lawful order. In that City, both the indiridual 
just man and the community and people of the just live by faith, 
which works by love;^^ by that love with which a man loves God as 
God ought to be loved, and his neighbour as himself. But where 

Psaim 16,2. 

” Cf, esp. Bk x,5; 6; 20, 

Cf. Ma[. I,It, 

'' Cf Gal. 5,6. 
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there is not this justice, there certainly is no association of men 
united by a common agreement as to what is right and by a com¬ 
munity of interest. And so there is no commonwealth; for where 
there is no ‘people’, there is no ‘property of a people’. 

24 What is the definition which must be given of a 
‘people' and a ‘commonwealth' in order to show that 
these titles may be claimed not only by the Roman 
but by other kingdoms also 

But let us disregard this definition of a people and adopt another: 
let us say that a ‘people’ is an assembled multitude of rational crea¬ 
tures bound together by a common agreement as to the objects of 
ilieir love. In this case, if we are to discover the character of any 
people, we have only to examine what tt loves. If it is an assembled 
multitude, not of animals but of rational creatures, and is united by 
a common agreement as to what it loves, then it is not absurd to 
call it a ‘people’, no matter what the objects of its love may be. 
Clearly, however, the better the objects of ±is agreement, the better 
the people; and the worse the objects, the worse the people, 
According to this definition of ours, the Roman people is indeed 
a people, and its ‘property’ is without doubt a commonwealth. As 
TO the objects of that people’s love - both in the earliest days and 
in the times which followed - and the morals of that people as it 
fell into bloody seditions and thence into social and civil wars, and 
so ruptured or corrupted that bond of concord which is, as it were, 
the health of a people: we have the testimony of history for all this, 
and I have presented many illustrations in the preceding books. T 
do not, however, on this account say that the Roman people was 
not really a people, or that Rome was not a commonwealth, so long 
as there remains an association of some kind between a multitude 
of rational creatures bound together by a common agreement as to 
the objects of their love. It must be understood, however, that what 
I have said of the Roman people and commonwealth 1 also say and 
think of the Athenians and any other Greeks, of the Egyptians, of 
the ancient Babylon of the Assyrians, and of every other nation, 
great (jr small, w'hich has exercised its sway over commonwealths, 
hot the city of the ungodly, considered generally, does not obey 
God’s command that sacrifice should be offered to none save Him 
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alone. Thus, because the soul cannot m that case rightly and faith¬ 
fully govern the body, nor the reason the vices, there ean be no true 
justice in that city. 


25 That where there is no true religion, there can be 

no true virtues 

It may seem, indeed, that the soul governs the body and the reason 
the vices in a most praiseworthy fashion; yet, if soul and reason do 
not themselves serve God as God Himself has taught us that He 
should he served, they do not in any way govern the body and the 
vices righteously. For what kind of mistress of the body and the 
vices can the mind be if it does not know the true God and is 
not subject to His rule, hut is instead prostituted to the corrupting 
influence of most vicious demons? Thus, the virtues which the mind 
seems to possess, and by which it governs the body and the vices 
so that it may obtain and keep whatever it desires, are really them¬ 
selves vices, and not virtues at alt, if they do not have reference to 
God. Some, indeed, suppose that the virtues are true and honour¬ 
able even w^hen they have reference only to themselves and are 
sought for no other end. Then, however, they are puffed up and 
proud, and so are to be adjudged vices rather than virtues. For just 
as that which gives life to the flesh is not something derived from 
the flesh, but something above it, so that which makes the life of 
man blessed is not something derived from him, but something 
above him. And this is true not only of man but of every heavenly 
power and virtue whatsoever. 


26 Of the peace which is enjoyed by people who are 
estranged from God, and the use made of it by the 
people of God during the time of their pilgrimage 

Thus, just as the soul is the life of the flesh, so God is the blessed¬ 
ness of man’s lilc. As the Holy Scriptures of the Hebrews say, 
Blessed is the people whose God is the Lord.’^^ A people estranged 
from God, therefore, must be wretched; yet even such a people as 
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this loves a peace of its own, which is not to be despised. It will 
not, indeed, possess it in the end, because it does not make good 
use of it before the end. P\>r the time being, however, it is advan- 
tageous to us also that this people should have such peace in this 
life; for, while the two cities are intermingled, we also make use of 
the peace of Babylon. We do so even though the people of God is 
delivered from Babylon by faith, so that it is only for a while that 
we are pilgrims in her midst. It is for this reason, therefore, that 
the apostle admonishes the Giurch to pray for kings and for all that 
are in authority, adding these words: ‘that we may live a quiet and 
tranquil life in all godliness and love',*^' Again, when the prophet 
Jeremiah foretold the captivity which was to befall the ancient 
People of God, he bade them, by divine command, to go obediently 
into Babylon, thereby serving God even by their patient endurance; 
and he himself admonished them to pray for Babylon, saying ‘In 
the peace thereof shall ye have pcace’:*^ the temporal peace which 
is for the rime being shared by the good and the wicked alike. 


27 That the peace of God’s servants cannot be 
apprehended in its perfection during this mortal life 

That peace which is our peculiar possession, however, is ours even 
now, with God by faith; and we shall enjoy it eternally with Him 
by sight.*^ But the peace which we have here, whether shared with 
other men or peculiar to ourselves, is only a solace for our wretched¬ 
ness rather than the joy of blessedness. Our righteousness also, 
though true righteousness insofar as it is directed towards a good 
end, is in this life such that it consists only in the remission of sin 
rather than in the perfection of virtue. This is borne out by the 
prayer of the whole City of God during its pilgrimage on earth; for 
it cries out to God with the voice of all its members: ‘Forgive us 
our trespasses, as we forgive those who trespass against us*’^ But 
this prayer has efficacy not for those whose faith is ‘without works 
and dead f but only for those whose faith ‘worketh by love^^ 

I Ttm, 2,2. 

'' Jer. 29,7. 

Cf. 2 Cor. 5,7. 

Matt. 6,12. 

James 2,(7. 
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Righteous men have need of such a prayer because their reason, 
even though subject to God, does not exercise perfect control over 
the vices in this mortal state, where it is pressed down by the cor¬ 
ruptible body. For, though it governs the vices, the vices do not 
allow themselves to be governed without resistance. No matter how 
well a man maintains the conflia, then, and no matter how^ com¬ 
pletely he masters such enemies by overcoming and subduing them, 
some evil thing may still creep in: something which, even if it does 
not readily take the form of a deed, nonetheless finds expression 
through the lips, or insinuates itself into the thought, 

Thus, peace in the full sense does not exist for as long as it is 
necessary to govern the vices. For the battle is full of peril while 
those vices which resist are being overcome; and even when some 
of them are conquered, the result is not a secure triumph, but only 
a rule full of anxiety and effort. We dwell, therefore, in the midst 
of temptations, of which it has been succinctly said in the divine 
eloquence, ‘Is not human life upon earth a temptationWho can 
presume that he is Jiving in such a way that he has no need to say 
to God, 'Forgive us our trespasses’? No one but an arrogant man 
would think such a thing: not a truly great man, but one puffed up 
and swollen with pride, who is with justice resisted by Him who 
bestows grace upon the humble. For this reason, it is written: ‘God 
resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the humble. 

In this life, therefore, justice is present in each man when he 
obeys God, when the mind rules the body, and when the reason 
governs the vices which oppose it, by subduing or resisting them. 
Also, it is present when man begs God for the grace to do meritori¬ 
ous deeds, and for pardon for his offences, and when he duly gives 
thanks to Him for all the blessings he receives. In that final peace, 
however, to which this justice should be referred, and for the attain- 
ment of which it is to be maintained, our nature will be healed by 
immortality and incorruption. Then, it will have no vices, and 
nothing at all, in ourselves or any other, will be in conflict with any 
one of us. Thus, there will be no need for reason to govern the 
vices, because there will be no vices. Rather, God will rule man, 
and the soul will rule the body; and the delight and effortlessness 

Job 1,7 (LXX) 
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with which w'e obey in that final peace will be as great as our happi¬ 
ness in living and reigning. There, for each and every man, this 
condition will be eternal, and its eternity will be assured; and so the 
peace of this blessedness, or the blessedness of this peace, will be 
the Supreme Good. 


28 The end of the wicked 

By contrast, how'ever, the lot of those who do not belong to the 
City of God will be everlasting misery. This misery is also called 
the second death, for the soul cannot be said to be alive when it is 
in that condition: when it is separated from the life of God; nor can 
the body be said to be alive when it is subjected to eternal pam. 
And so this second death will be all the harder to bear, because 
there will be no other death to bring it to an end. 

But just as misery is the opposite of happiness, and death of life, 
so it seems that the opposite of peace is war. And so it may fairly 
be asked: If the final state of the good is proclaimed and praised as 
being one of peace, how, or in what sense, is the final state of the 
wricked to be understood as being one of war? Anyone who asks this 
question, then, should pay attention to what it is that is so harmful 
and destructive in war; and he will see that it is nothing other thin 
the mutual opposition and conflict of things. What war, then, can 
be imagined more grievous and bitter than one in which the will is 
so much at odds with the passions, and the passions with the will, 
that rheir hostility cannot be ended by the victory of either; a war 
such that the force of pain is in such conflict with the body’s nature 
that neither can yield to the other? P^or in this life, when such 
conflict takes place, either pain conquers, and death takes away feel¬ 
ing, or nature conquers, and health abolishes pain. But in the life 
to come, pain continues always, in order to torment, while nature 
remains in order to feel the pain. Neither ceases to exist, lest pun¬ 
ishment also should cease. These, then, are the final states of good 
and evil, the first to be longed for and the second shunned. And 
since it is through a judgment that the good will pass to the one, 
and the evil to the other, it is of this judgment that I shall deal, as 
far as God grants, in following book. 
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I God is always judging; but it is reasonable to 
confine our attention in this book to His last 

Judgment 

As far as He will grant me power to do so^ I shall now speak of the 
day of God’s final judgment and affirm it against the ungodly and 
the unbelieving. I must begin by laying down, as the foundation of 
the building, as it were, the evidence of Divine Scripture. Those 
who do not wish to believe such evidence endeavour to overturn it 
by means of a false and fallacious process of human hair-splitting. 
They either contend that w'hat is put forward as evidence from the 
Holy Scriptures has some other meaning, or they simply deny that 
it is divinely inspired. But I believe that no mortal man who under¬ 
stands these statements as they were uttered and believes that they 
were spoken by the supreme and true God through the agency of 
holy souls wfill fail to yield and consent to them, whether he openly 
acknowledges this or not; although it may be, of course, that he is 
ashamed or afraid to do so because of some fault. It may even be, 
indeed, that, with a perversity closely allied to madness, he strives 
with all his might to defend what he knows or believes to be false 
against what he knows or believes to be true. 

The whole Church of the true God, then, holds and professes 
the belief that Christ will come down from heaven to judge the 
living and the dead. This is what we call the last day, the day 
of the divine judgment: that is, the last time; for it is not certain 
how' many days this judgment w'ill take. But no one who reads 
the Sacred Scriptures, however negligently, does not know that 
the word ‘day’ is often used in them to mean ‘time’.' Also, when 
we speak of the day of God’s judgment, w'c add the word Mast’ 
or ‘final’; for God is judging even now'. He has been judging 
from the beginning of the human race, when He expelled the 
first human beings from Paradise and cut them off them from 
the tree of life as perpetrators of a great sin. Indeed, He undoubt¬ 
edly gave judgment even before that, when He did not spare the 


‘ Cf- Augasrifie, De gtn comm Man , 3,4,3. 
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angels who sinned,^ whose prince, himself seduced, seduced man 
in his envy. Also, it is by nothing else than the deep and just 
judgment of God that the life of the demons in the air, or in 
the sky, and the life of men on earth, is most miserable, and so 
full of errors and fears. Moreover, even if no one had sinned, 
the whole rational creation could not have been maintained in 
eternal blessedness by persevering in its adherence to the Lord 
without His good and righteous judgment. 

Again, not only does He pass judgment universally on the w’holc 
race of demons and men, condemning them to misery as the 
deserved punishment of their first sins; also, He judges the personal 
acts of individuals performed by the free choice of their will. For 
even the demons beseech that they may not be tormented;^ and it 
is certainly not without justice that they are spared or tormented 
according to the degree of wickedness exhibited by each. Men also 
are punished by God for what they do, often openly, always sec^ 
rctly, cither in this life or after death; although no man acts rightly 
unless he is sustained by divine aid, and no demon or man acts 
wickedly unless permitted to do so by the same divine and most 
just judgment. For, as the apostle says, "There is no unright¬ 
eousness with GodV and, as he says elsewhere, ‘His judgments are 
inscrutable, and His ways past finding out."^ 

In this book, then, I shall speak, as far as God permits, not 
of those first judgments, nor of the intervening judgments of 
God, but of the last judgment itself, when Christ will come from 
heaven to judge the living and the dead. For that day is properly 
called the Day of Judgment because, when it comes, there will 
no longer be occasion for the ignorant to ask why this unjust 
man is happy and that just man unhappy. It will then become 
clear that true and full happiness belongs to none but the good, 
while all the wicked, and only the wicked, are to suffer deserved 
and supreme unhappiness. 


^ Cf. r Pet. 

^ Cf. Matt. 8,21}. 
‘ Rom. 9,4. 
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2 That in the tangled web of human affairs, God^s 
judgment is present even when it cannot be 

discerned 

For the time beings however, we are learning to bear with equa¬ 
nimity the ills that even good men suffer. At the same time, we arc 
learning not to attach too much importance to those good things 
which the wicked also acquire. In this way, divine doarine conduces 
to our salvation even in circumstances where divine justice is not 
apparent. For we do not know by what judgment of God this good 
man is poor, while that wicked man is rich. We do not know why 
this man is joyful even though, as w'e judge the matter, his aban* 
doned morals render him worthy to be tormented with grief. We 
do not know why that man, whose praiseworthy life persuades us 
that he ought to be joyful, is nonetheless sad. Wc do not know why 
an innocent man can leave the court not only unvindicated, but 
actually condemned, either oppressed by the injustice of the judge 
or overwhelmed by false evidence. We do not know why, by con¬ 
trast, his wicked adversary' reviles him as he goes his way not only 
unpunished but even vindicated. We do not know why^ the ungodly 
man lives in the best of health, while the pious man wastes away in 
sickness. Wc do not know why young men who are robbers enjoy 
excellent health, while infants who could not hurt anyone, even 
with a word, are afflicted by all manner of dreadful diseases. We do 
not know why one who plays a beneficial part in human affairs is 
snatched away by premature death, whereas one who, as it seems 
to us, ought never to have been bom at alt lives on long beyond the 
normal span. We do not know why one whose life is full of crimes 
is crowned with honours, whereas the man who is without reproach 
lies buried in the darkness of unrecognition. Who could collect or 
enumerate all the other examples of this kind? 

It would be easier if such cases displayed some consistency even 
in their absurdity, as it were. It would be easier, that is, if, in this 
life, in which, as the sacred psalm says, ‘Man is like to vanity, his 
days as a shadow that passeth away’,*^ only the wicked obtained the 
transitory goods of this earth, and only the good suffered its ills. 
This state of things could, after all, be ascribed to the just - indeed, 

* Psalm 144,4. 
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the benign - judgment of God, We might then suppose that those 
who were not to attain the eternal goods which make men happy 
were being either deluded by temporal goods as a punishment for 
their malice, or else, by God’s mercy^ consoled by them. By the 
same token, we might suppose that those who were not to suffer 
eternal torments hereafter were either being afflicted by temporal 
ills as a penalty for whatever sins, however small, they had commit¬ 
ted, or trained by them to bring their virtue to its fullness. As it is, 
however, there are good men who suffer evils and evil men who 
enjoy good things, which seems unjust; and there are bad men who 
come to a bad end, and good men who arrive at a good one. Thus, 
the judgments of God are all the more inscrutable, and His wavs 
past finding out. 

We do not know, therefore, by what judgment God causes or allows 
these things to come to pass; for in Him there is the highest power, 
the highest wisdom and the highest justice, and in Him there is no 
infirmity, no rashness, and no injustice. For all that, it is salutary for 
us to karn not to attach great value to those things which, whether 
good or evil, we see to be common to good and evil men alike; but to 
seek instead those good things which belong only to good men, and 
especially to shun those evils which belong only to evil men. How^ever, 
when we arrive at that judgment of God, the time of w^hich is in a 
special sense called the Day of Judgment, and sometimes the Day of 
the Lord, it will become apparent that God’s judgments are entirely 
just: not only all the judgments that will be given then, but also all the 
judgments given from the beginning, and all those which are to be 
given hereafter until that time. In that day too, it will be made mani¬ 
fest by what just judgment of God it comes about that at this present 
time so many - indeed, almost alt ^ of the just judgments of God are 
hidden from the senses and minds of mortals. However, in this matter 
one thing is not hidden from the faith of the godly; and that is, that 
what is hidden is nonetheless just. 

3 What Solomon, in the Book of Ecclesiastes, says of 
those things which happen to good and bad men 

alike 

Solomon, the wisest king of Israel, who reigned in Jerusalem, begins 
his book called ^Ecclesiastes’ - a book which is included by the Jews 
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in their canon of Scripture - in the following way: "Vanity of vani¬ 
ties, saith the Preacher, vanity of vanities; all is vanity. What profit 
hath a man of all his labour which he taketh under the sun?’' It is 
to this pronouncement that he appends the rest of what he has to 
say. First, he enumerates the calamities and errors of this life, and 
the evanescent character of the present time, in which there is 
nothing solid, and nothing which remains stable. Then, among the 
other vanities that there are under the sun, he especially deplores 
the fact that, though "wisdom excelteth folly, as far as light excelleth 
darkness’, and "the wise man’s eyes are in his head, but the fool 
walketh in darkness’, yet ‘one event happeneth to them all’. By this 
‘one event’ he means, of course, this life passed ‘under the sun’: he 
refers, that is, to those evils which, as we see, are common to good 
and bad men alike. He also says that good men suffer evils, as if 
they themselves were evil, and that evil men acquire good things, 
as if they themselves were good. He says, ‘There is a vanity which 
is done upon the earth; that there be just men unto whom it hap¬ 
peneth according to the work of the wicked. Again, there be wicked 
men, to whom it happeneth according to the w'ork of the righteous, 
f said that this also is vanity.’*^ 

This wisest of men devoted the whole of his book to an adequate 
description of this vanity. His motive in doing so, clearly, was that 
wc should desire not a life of vanity under the sun, but a life of 
verity under the sun’s Creator. Now, in this state of vanity, is it 
anything but the just and righteous judgment of God that man, 
having become like this vanity, should himself vanish away? How¬ 
ever, in the days of his vanity what matters most is whether a man 
resists the truth or yields to it, and whether he has no part in true 
godliness or participates in it. And this is important, not for the 
sake of acquiring the good things of this life, or for the avoidance 
of evils that vanish and pass away, but for the sake of the future 
judgment, when the good will receive good things and the wicked 
will receive evil things which will endure for ever. The wise king 
concludes his book, then, as follows; "Fear God’, he says, "and keep 
His commandments, for this is the whole duty of man. For God 
shall bring into judgment every work, whether it be good or 
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whether it be evil» with every despised person.’^ Could he have said 
anything more succinct, more true and more wholesome than this? 
'Fear God\ he says, *and keep His commandments, for this is the 
whole duty of man\ Indeed, anyone who exists at all is a keeper of 
God’s commandments; for anyone who is not this is nothing: he is 
not remade in the image of truth; rather, he remains in the likeness 
of vanity. Tor God shall bring into judgment every work’ - that is, 
whatever a man does in this life ™ ‘whether it be good or whether 
it be evil, with every despised person’ - that is, with every man 
who here seems to be contemptible, and is therefore not considered. 
For God sees even him, and does not disregard him, nor pass him 
over when He gives judgment. 


4 That proofs of the last judgment are to be 
adduced, first from the New Testament, then from 

the Old 

I propose now, then, to produce proofs of this last judgment of God 
from Holy Scripture; and these are to be chosen first from the books 
of the New Testament, and then from the Old. For although the 
Old Testament is prior in time, the New Testament is to be placed 
before the Old in terms of dignity, because the Old Testament is 
the herald of the New. The New Testament evidence will be cited 
first, therefore, and we shall then confirm this by means of proofs 
derived from the Old. In the Old Testament we have the Law and 
the Prophets, while in the New we have the Gospel and the epistles 
of the apostles. Now the apostle says, 'By the Law is the knowledge 
of sin. But now the righteousness of God without the Law is mani¬ 
fested, being witnessed by the Law and the prophets; even the 
righteousness of God which is by faith of Jesus Christ upon all 
them that believe,’^** This righteousness of God belongs to the New 
Testament, and the books of ±e Old, that is, the Law and the 
Prophets, bear witness to it. I must, then, state the case first, and 
^11 the wimesses afterwards. That this is the order to be observed 
IS shown us by Jesus Christ Himself, when He says, ‘The scribe 
instructed in the kingdom of God is like a good householder, bring- 

Eccles. 12,1 if, 
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ing out of his treasure things new and old.’^^ He did not say ‘things 
old and new", which He surely would have said had He not pre¬ 
ferred to observe the order of merit rather than the order of time. 


5 The passages in which Our Lord and Saviour 
declares that there is to be a divine judgment at the 

end of the world 

Thus, in rebuking the cities which had not believed in Him even 
though He had done great works of power in them, the Saviour 
Himself compares them with alien cities and says, ‘But I say unto 
you, It shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at the day of 
judgment than for you."’^ And a little later he says to another city, 
‘Verily, I say unto you, It shall be more tolerable for the land of 
Sodom in the day of judgment than for thee.’^^ Here, then He is 
most dearly predicting that a day of judgment is to come. And He 
says in another place: 

The men of Nineveh shall rise in judgment with this gener¬ 
ation, and shall condemn it: because they repented at the 
preaching of Jonas; and, behold, a greater than Jonas is here. 

The queen of the south shall rise up in the judgment with this 
generation, and shall condemn it: for she came from the utter¬ 
most parts of the earth to hear the words of Solomon; and, 
behold, a greater than Solomon is here.^"* 

In this passage we Jeam two things: that there is a judgment to 
come; and that with it will come the resurrection of the dead. For 
when the Lord spoke thus of the men of Nineveh and the queen of 
the south. He was without doubt speaking of people who are now 
dead; yet He said that they would ‘rise up" on the day of judgment. 
And when He said ‘They shall condemn", He said this not because 
they themselves would pass judgment, but because, in comparison 
with them, the others shall be justly condemned. 

Again, in another place, when speaking of the present mingling 
of good men and bad, and of their future separation - which will, 

Matt, 13,52. 
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of course, happen on the day of judgment - Christ made use of the 
parable of the sown wheat and the tares sown later. This He 
explains to His disciples as follows: 

He that soweth the good seed is the Son of man; the field is 
the world; the good seed are the children of the kingdom; but 
the tares are the children of the wicked one. The enemy that 
sowed them is the devil; the harvest is the end of the world, 
and the reapers arc the angels, therefore the tares are gath’ 
ered and burned in the fire, so shall it be in the end of this 
world. The Son of man shall send forth His angels, and they 
shall gather out of His kingdom all things that offend, and them 
which do iniquity; and shall cast them into a furnace of fire: 
there shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth. Then shall the 
righteous shir^e forth as the son in the kingdom of their Father, 
Who hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 

Here, indeed, Christ did not use the expression ‘judgment’, or ‘day 
of judgment; hut He indicated it all the more clearly by describing 
its details, and He foretold that it M^ould happen at the end of the 
world. 

In like manner, He said to His disciples, ‘Verily 1 say unto you, 
That ye which have followed me, in the regeneration, when the Son 
of man shall sit on the throne of His glory, ye also shall sit upon 
twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes onsrael.’^^ Here we learn 
that Jesus will judge with his disciples. And therefore He says to 
the Jews, in another place, if I by Beelzebub cast out devils, by 
whom do your sons cast them out? Therefore they shall be your 
judges,^^’ 

When He says that they are to sit upon twelve thrones, however, 
we are not to suppose from this that only twelve men will judge 
with Him, Rather, the number twelve signifies the universal charac¬ 
ter of the multitude of those "who are to judge. For the numbers 
three and four are parts of seven, which is commonly used as a 
symbol of universality; and three and four, multiplied together, give 
twelve, for three fours arc twelve, and so are four threes. And it 
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may be that other explanations of the number twelve are to be found 
which yield the same meaning.^* Otherwise, since we read that Mat¬ 
thias was ordained an apostle in the place of the traitor Judas,’'' 
there would be no throne of judgment for the apostle Paul, who 
'laboured more abundantlythan them all, Yet Paul clearly shows 
that he belongs to the number of the judges, along with the other 
saints, when he says, 'Know yc not that we shall judge angelsr’^’ 
Similar remarks apply when the number twelve is used with ref¬ 
erence to those who are to be judged. For 'judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel’ does not mean that the tribe of Levi, which is a thirteenth 
tribe, is not to be judged by them. Nor does it mean that only the 
people of Israel are to be judged and not the rest of the nations 
also. And when Christ says, ‘in the regeneration’, there is no doubt 
that he wishes us to understand the term 'regeneration’ to mean 
the resurrection of the dead. For our flesh will be regenerated by 
incorruption, just as our soul is regenerated by faith. 

I pass over many other passages which seem to refer to the last 
judgment but which, on more careful consideration, are found to 
be ambiguous, or to refer more pertinently to something else. They 
may refer, for example, to the 'coming’ of the Saviour which is 
going on throughout this present age in His Church; that is, in His 
members. In this sense, He comes part by part and little by little, 
since the whole Church is His body, Again, the reference may be 
to the destruction of the earthly Jerusalem. For when Christ speaks 
of that destruction He often does so as if He were speaking of the 
end of the wwld and of the last and great day of judgment. Thus, 
these two events cannot possibly be distinguished except by com¬ 
paring all the similar passages on the subject which occur in the 
three evangelists Matthew, Mark and Luke. For one evangelist 
expresses himself more obscurely in certain respects, whereas 
another does so more plainly; and so one evangelist can be used to 
make the meaning of another plain where statements referring to 
the same event occur in each. I have been at some pains to do this 
in a certain letter which 1 wrote to Hesychius, a man of blessed 

Cf. Augustine, Eftarrat. tn Pfalm., 40,0. 
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memory, bishop of the city of Salona; a letter entitled De fine saecu- 
iifi 

Next, then, \ shall cite from the Gospel according to St Matthew 
that passage which speaks of the separation of the good from the 
wicked by the most efficacious and final judgment of Christ. "When 
the Son of man’, He says, 

shall come in His glory, and all the holy angels with Him, then 
shall He sit upon the throne of His glory. And before Him shall 
be gathered all nations: and He shall separate them one from 
another, as a shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats, And 
He shall set the sheep on His right band, but the goats on the 
left. Then shall the King say unto them on His right hand, 
Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world. For I was an 
hungred, and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink; I was a stranger, and ye took me in; naked, and ye 
clothed me; I was sick, and ye visited me; I was in prison, and 
ye came unto me. Then shall the righteous answer Him, saying, 
Cord, when saw we Thee an hungred, and fed Thee? Or 
thirsty, and gave Tliee drink? When saw we Thee a stranger, 
and took Thee in? Or naked, and clothed Thee? Or when saw 
we Thee sick, or in prison, and came unto Thee? And the King 
shall answer and say unto them, Verily I say unto you, Inas¬ 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me. Then shall He say also 
unto them on His left hand. Depart from me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.^^ 

Then, in the same vein, He enumerates the things which the wicked 
have not done: the things which He had said that those on His right 
h^d had done. And when they ask Him the same question - when 
did they see Him in need of these things? - He replies that, inas¬ 
much as they had not done it to the least of His brethren, they had 
not done it to Him. And He concludes His discourse thus: "And 
these shall go away’, He says, "into everlasting punishment, but the 
righteous into life etemaf.^ 

Again, the evangelist John tells us most clearly how Jesus foretold 
that the judgment should take place at the resurrection of the dead. 

Epist. igg. 
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For He said, first, *The Father judgeth no man, hut hath committed 
all judgment unto the Son; that all men should honour the Son, 
even as they honour the Father: he that honoureth not the Son, 
honnurcth not the Father which hath sent Him.’ He then immedi¬ 
ately added, 'Verily, verily, I say unto you. He that heareth my 
word and beheveth on Him that sent me, hath everlasting life, and 
shall not come into judgment; but is passed from death to life.’^^ 
Behold: He said that the faithful 'shall not come into judgment’. 
How, then, will they be separated from the wicked by judgment and 
stand on His right hand, unless He here uses the word 'judgment’ to 
mean ‘condemnation’? It is to ‘judgment’ in this sense of ‘condem¬ 
nation’ that they will not come who hear His word and believe on 
Him that sent Him. 

6 Of the first resurrection, and the second 

Next, Jesus goes on to say, ‘Verily, verily, I say unto you, The hour 
is coming, and now is, when the dead shall hear the voice of the 
Son of God; and they that hear shall live. For as the Father hath 
life in Himself; so hath He given to the Son to have life in Him¬ 
self,’^ He is not yet speaking of the second resurrection, that is, the 
resurrection of the body, which is to come at the end/^ but of the 
first, which is now. It is, indeed, in order to make this distinction 
that He says, ‘The hour is coming, and now is.’ This first resurrec¬ 
tion, however, is not the resurrection of the body, but of the soul. 
For souls also have their own death, consisting in ungodliness and 
sin; and this is the death suffered by those of whom the Lord speaks 
when He says, ‘Let the dead bury their dead’:"'" that is, let those 
who are dead in soul bury those who are dead in body.^ Thus, He 
is speaking of those who are dead in soul by reason of their ungodli¬ 
ness and iniquity when He says, The hour is coming, and now is, 
when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God; and they 
that hear shall live.’ By ‘they that hear’ He means those who obey 
and believe, and who persevere even to the end. And He does not 

” John 5,22fT. 
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here make any distinction between the good and the wicked. Far it 
is good for all men to hear His voice, and to come to life by passing 
over to the life of godliness from the death of ungodliness. It is of 
this death that the apostle Paul speaks when he says, ‘Therefore all 
ate dead, and He died for all, that they which live should not hence¬ 
forth live unto themselves, but unto Him Which died for them and 
rose again. 

All men are dead in sin, then, and no one at all is exempt; 
whether in original sin or intentional sin added to it, committed 
either in ignorance or by failing to do what is known to be right. 
And for ail the dead, there died the one Man Who was truly alive; 
the one Man, that is, Who was entirely without sin. He died so that 
those who are brought to life through the remission of their sins 
should henceforth live not for themselves, but for Him: for Him 
Who died for all, for our sins, and rose again for our justification.^^ 
He died so that w^e, believing in Him Who justifies the ungodly, 
and being justified from ungodliness by Him and raised from the 
dead, might be able to share in the first resurrection that ‘now is’, 
For only those take part in this first resurrection who are also to be 
blessed for all eternity. In the second, however, of which Jesus will 
shortly speak, He will teach us that the blessed and the wretched 
alike take part. The first resurrection is the resurrection of mercy; 
but the second is the resurrection of judgment. For this reason, it 
is written in the psalm, ‘I will sing of mercy and of judgment: unto 
Thee, O Lord, will I sing.’^^ 

Jesus now proceeds to speak of this judgment, saying: ‘And hath 
given Him authority to execute judgment also, because He is the 
Son of man’. Here, He shows us that He will come to judge in that 
flesh in which He had come to be judged. It is for this reason that 
He says, ‘because He is the Son of man\ Then, He adds the words 
with which we are here concerned: ‘Marvel not at this: for the hour 
is coming, in the which all that are in the graves shall hear His 
voice, and shall come forth; they that have done good, unto the 
resurrection of life; and they that have done evil, unto the resurrec- 
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tion of judgment/^ He uses the word ‘judgment’ here in the same 
sense as He used it a little while before^ to mean ‘condemnation^ 
when He said, ‘He that heareth mv word and believeth not on Him 
that sent me^ hath everlasting life, and shall not come into judg¬ 
ment; but is passed from death to life.’ In other words, by having 
a part in the first resurrection, by which the passage from death to 
life is effected in this present time, he will not come into condem¬ 
nation, which Jesus calls by the name of ‘judgment’, just as He does 
also in this other place, where He says, ‘but they that have done 
evil unto the resurrection of judgment’, that is, of condemnation. 
Thus, he who does not wish to be condemned in the second resur¬ 
rection must rise in the first. For ‘the hour is coming, and now is, 
when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God; and they 
that hear shall live’, that is, they will not come into condemnation, 
the ‘second death’, as it is called. But after the second resurrection 
which is to come, the resurrection of the body, those who do not 
rise up in the first resurrection, the resurrection of souls, will be 
hurled into this death, ‘For the hour is coming in the which all that 
are in the graves shall hear His voice, and shall come forth,’ Here, 
He does not say that the hour ‘now is’, because it is to come at the 
end of the world: that is, at the last and greatest judgment of God. 
Also, He does not say, as in the first resurrection, ‘and they that 
hear shall live’. For all shill not live. What this means, however, is 
that not all will have that life which, because it is a life of blessed¬ 
ness, is the only life worthy to be so called. For, clearly, if they 
were without any kind of life at all, they would not be able to hear 
and come forth in their rising bodies. 

And, in the words that follow, Christ teaches us why all shall not 
live. ‘They that have done good’, He says, ‘unto the resurrection of 
life . these, then, are they who shall live. ‘And they that have done 
evil, unto the resurrection of judgment’: these are they who shall 
not live, for they shall die the second death. They have done evil 
because their life has been evil. And their life has been evil either 
because they did not rise to new life in the first resurrection, the 
resurrection of souls which now is, or because, having so risen, they 
did not persevere in that new life to the end. Thus, there are two 
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regenerations, of which 1 have already spoken above. The one is 
according to faith, which ‘now is^ through baptism^ and the other 
according to the flesh, which will come when the body is made 
incorruptible and immortal at the great and last judgment. So too, 
there are two resurrections. The first, which ‘now is\ is the resur¬ 
rection of the soul, which is here and now, and prevents us from 
coming to the second death; and the second, which is not yet, is 
that which is to come at the end of the world. This second resurrec¬ 
tion is not of the soul but of the body; and, at the last judgment, it 
will send many to the second death, and bring others to the life in 
which there is no death. 


7 What is written in the Revelation of John 
regarding the two resurrections and the millennium, 
and what we may reasonably take these things to 

mean 

John the evangelist also spoke of these two resurrections in the book 
called Revelation. But he spoke in such a way that some of our 
people do not understand the first resurrection; which has, more¬ 
over, been perverted into ridiculous fables. This, then, is what the 
apostle John says in the book which 1 have just named: 

And 1 saw an angel come down from heaven, having the key of 
the bottomless pit and a great chain in his hand. And he laid 
hold on the dragon, that old serpent, which is the Devil, and 
Satan, and bound him a thousand years, and cast him into the 
bottomless pit, and shut him up, and set a seal upon him, that 
he should deceive the nations no more, till the thousand years 
should be fulfilled: and after that he must be loosed a little 
season. And I saw thrones, and they sat upon them, and judg- 
ment was given unto them. And I saw the souls of them that 
were beheaded for the witness of Jesus, and for the word of 
God, and which had not worshipped the beast, neither his 
image, neither had received his mark upon their foreheads, or 
in their hands; and they lived and reigned with Christ a thou¬ 
sand years. But the rest of the dead lived not again until the 
thousand years were finished. This is the first resurrection. 
Blessed and holy is he that hath part in the first resurrection: 
on such the second death hath no power, but they shall be 
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priests of God and of Christ, and shall reign with Him a thoU’ 
sand years. 

Now some have supposed, on the strength of this passage, that 
the first resurrection is to be a future and bodily one. Among other 
things, they have been particularly struck by the number of a thou¬ 
sand years, as if it were an appropriate thing for the saints to enjoy 
a kind of Sabbath during that time* They enWsage a holy rest, as it 
were, after the labours of six thousand years. For it is that long 
since man was created and, in retribution for his great sin, expelled 
from the felicity of Paradise into the woes of this mortal state. Also, 
it is written that ^One day is with the Lord as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years as one day.’^^ Thus, they consider that, at the 
end of six thousand years, as of six days, the final thousand years 
should follow as a kind of seventh or Sabbath day, and that it is for 
this purpose that the saints rise: that is, to celebiute this Sabbath, 
This opinion would be tolerable enough if it involved the belief 
that the joys of the saints in that SabbaA are to be spiritual ones, 
arising from the presence of the Lord. Indeed, I myself once held 
this opinion,But there are some who assert that those who are to 
rise again then will spend their rest at immoderate carnal feasts. 
These feasts are to be provided with quantities of food and drink 
which not only do not remain within the limits of moderation, but 
which also surpass belief itself. But such beliefs can only be held 
by carnal people. Spiritual men use the Greek word 'Chiliasts* to 
describe those who believe such things; a term which we can trans¬ 
late by the corresponding word ‘Millenarians’*'^" It would take too 
long to refute them point by point, however. We ought instead to 
show how this scriptural passage is to be taken* 

Now the Lord Jesus Christ himself says, ‘No man can enter into 
a strong man's house, and take his property, except he first bind 
the strong man.’^'^ By the ‘strong man’ we are to understand the 
devil, because He had power to take the human race captive. The 
‘property’ that Christ was to take represents those whom the devil 
had held in his possession through various sins and iniquities, but 
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who were to become Christ’s faithful people. Ir was to bind this 
^strong man’, then, that the angel, in the apostle’s vision in the 
Revelation, was to ^come dow n from heaven, having the key of the 
bottomless pit and a great chain in his hand. And he laid hold’, he 
says, *on the dragon, that old serpent, w^hich is the Devil, and Satan, 
and bound him a thousand years’: that is, he restrained and bridled 
his power, so that he should not seduce and gain possession of those 
who were to be redeemed. 

Now the thousand years, as it seems to me, can be understood in 
two ways. First, it may mean that these things are coming to pass 
now, in the final thousand years: that is, in the sixth millennium, 
W'hich is, as it were, the sixth day. The last hours of this day are 
now passing, and it is to be followed by the Sabbath which has no 
evening: that is, by the rest of the saints, which has no end. Thus, 
using that figure of speech w hereby a part is signified by the w hole, 
John uses the expression ‘a thousand years' to denote the last pan 
of this millennium — or ‘day’ - which remains before the end of the 
w'orld. Alternatively, he may have intended the thousand years to 
represent the whole number of years during which this world has 
been in existence, signifying the fullness of time by a perfect 
number. For the number one thousand is the cube of ten: ten times 
ten is a hundred, that is, a square but plane figure; but to give this 
figure height and make it a solid, the hundred is again multiplied 
by ten, which is one thousand. Moreover, one hundred is sometimes 
used to stand for totality, as when the Lord promised anyone who 
left all his goods and followed Him that he would ‘receive in this 
world an hundredfold’.^ The apostle gives somewhat of an expla¬ 
nation of this when he says. ‘As having nothing, yet possessing all 
things’;^^ for it was said of old that ‘The whole world is the wealth 
of the faithful man.’'*^ If this is so, then, does not a thousand, which 
is the square of ten made into a solid figure, represent totality still 
more completely? Hence, when we read in the psalm, ‘He hath been 
mindful of His covenant for ever, the word which He commanded 
to a thousand generations’,^^ there is no better way of interpreting 
this than by understanding it to mean ‘to all generations’. 
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^And he cast him into the bottomless pit’; that is, he cast the 
devil into the bottomless pit, Here^ the bottomless pit signifies the 
innumerable multitude uf the ungodly, in whose hearts there is a 
bottomless malignity directed against the Church of God. Not that 
the devil was not in them before; but he is said to be cast in thither 
because, when he is excluded from doing harm to believers, he 
begins to take possession of the ungodly all the more completely. 
For that man is all the more completely possessed by the devil who 
is not only estranged from God, but also gratuitously hates those 
who are God’s servants, 'And shut him up’, John says, *and set a 
seal upon him, that he should deceive the nations no more, till the 
thousand years should be fulfilled’. "Shut him up’ means that the 
angel prevented the devil from going out and transgressing God’s 
commandments, And the addition of the words "and set a seal on 
him’ seems to me to indicate that God wished it to be kept a secret 
who belongs to the devil’s faction and who does not. In this world, 
this is indeed kept a secret; for it is uncertain whether he who now 
seems to stand firm will fall, and whether he who now seems to lie 
fallen will rise. 

Because he is thus bound and shut up, then, the devil is pro¬ 
hibited and prevented from seducing those nations which belonged 
to Christ: the nations whom he formerly seduced or held in bond¬ 
age, For God chose those nations before the foundation of the 
world, to deliver them from the power of darkness and to translate 
them into the kingdom of His dear Son, as the apostle says,^ For 
w'ho among the faithful does not know that the devil even now 
seduces nations and draws them with himself into eternal punish¬ 
ment? Not those nations predestined to eternal life, however. Let 
no one be troubled by the fact that the devil often seduces even 
those who have already been regenerated in Christ and are walking 
in the ways of God. For ‘the Lord knoweth them that are 
and the devil seduces none of these into eternal damnation. For it 
is as God that the Lord know's them, not as a man. From God 
nothing is hidden: not even any of those things which are yet to be. 
A man, however, sees a man only as he is at this present time - if, 
indeed, he can be said to see one whose heart he does not see. He 
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does not see even himself dearly enough to know what kind of 
person he will be in the future. This, then, is the purpose for which 
the devil is bound and shut up in the bottomless pit: so that he may 
no longer seduce the nations of which the Church is composed: the 
nations whom he seduced and held in bondage before they were a 
Church. For it is not said ‘that he should not deceive any man", but 
‘that he should deceive the nations no more’ - meaning, no doubt, 
those nations among whom the Church is established - ‘till the 
thousand years should be fulfilled": that is, either what remains of 
the sixth day (which consists of a thousand years), or all the years 
wiiich are still to come before the end of the world. 

But these words - ‘that he should deceive the nations no more, 
till the thousand years should be fulfilled’ - are not to be taken as 
meaning that he will afterwards deceive only those nations of which 
the predestined Church is composed: the nations which he had pre¬ 
viously been prevented from seducing by the fact that he was bound 
and shut up in the bottomless pit. Rather, the manner of speaking 
here employed is the same as that employed elsewhere in Scripture; 
as in the psalm, for example; ‘So our eyes wait upon the Lord our 
God, until He have mercy upon - which does not mean that 
when God has shown merc>' the eyes of His servants will cease to 
be fixed on Him. Alternatively, the proper order of the words is 
this: ‘And he shut him up and set a seal upon him, till the thousand 
years should be fulfilled"; and the intervening clause, ‘that he should 
deceive the nations no more’, is to be understood not according to 
its place in the sentence, but separately, as if it were added at the 
end. Thus, the whole sentence would read as follows; ‘And he shut 
him up and set a seal upon him till the thousand years should be 
fulfilled, that he should deceive the nations no more’: that is, he is 
shut up till the thousand years should be fulfilled so that he may 
not deceive the nations any more. 

8 Of the binding and releasing of the devil 

And after that, St John says, ‘he must be loosed a little season" 
Now if the binding and shutting up of the devil means that he 
cannot deceive the Church, must his loosing therefore mean that he 
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will be able to do so again? God forbidl For he will never deceive 
that Qiurch which was predestined and chosen before the foun¬ 
dation of the world, of which it is said that ‘the Lord tnoweth them 
that are His\ Yet there will be a Church in this world even at that 
time, when the devil is to be loosed, just as there has been since 
the beginning and will be in all times to come, as the dying are 
replaced by the new'ly born. A little after this, indeed, John says 
that when the devil has been loosed he will deceive the nations 
throughout the world and lead them into making war on the 
Church, and that the number of the Church's energies will then be 
as the sands of the sea, ‘And they went up’, he says, 

on the breadth of the earth, and compassed the camp of the 
.sainti; about, and the beloved city: and fire came down from 
God out of heaven and devoured them. And the devil who 
deceived them was cast into the lake of fire and brimstone, 
where the beast and the false prophet are, and shall be tor¬ 
mented day and night for ever and ever."*^ 

This passage refers to the last judgment. I have, however, thought 
it proper to cite it now, lest anyone should suppose that in the iittle 
season’ during which the devil shall be loosed there shall be no 
Church upon earth, whether because the devil will find no Church 
when he is loosed, or because he will have destroyed it by all manner 
of persecutions. 

Thus, the devil is bound throughout the whole period embraced 
by the Book of Revelation, that is, from the first coining of Christ 
to the end of the world, which will be Christ’s second coming. But 
this binding does not mean simply that he ceases to deceive the 
Church during that interval called ‘a thousand years’. This is shown 
by the fact that he will not deceive the Church even after he is 
loosed. For if his being bound means that he is not able, or not 
permitted, to deceive the Church, then his being loosed would 
mean, surely, that he is now able or permitted to do so. God forbid, 
however, that this should be so! Rather, the binding of the devil 
means that he is no longer permitted to exert the whole of his power 
of temptation, either by force or cunning, to seduce men to his side 
by violent compulsion or by fraudulently deceiving them. For if he 
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were permitted to do so for so long a time - a time of such great 
weakness for so many — he would overturn the faith of many whom 
God w'ould not wish to suffer such a fate^ or prevent them from 
believing at all. He is bound, then, so that he may not do this. 

But the devil will be loosed when the ‘little season’ comes. For 
we read that he and his angels will rage with their whole strength 
for three years and six monthsYet those against whom he is to 
make war will be men of such a kind that they cannot be conquered 
by his great onset and all his wiles. But if he had never been loosed 
his malign power would have been less plainly apparent, and the 
endurance of the Holy City would have been less thoroughly proved 
in its great faithfulness. In short, the good use to w^hich the 
Almighty puts even the devil’s great wickedness would have been 
less clearly perceived. Thus, the Almighty does not entirely remove 
the possibility’ of temptation from His saints; rather, He protects 
only their inner man, where dwells their faith in God, so that they 
may profit from the devifs outward assault. He binds the devil, 
along with those who take his part, so that he may not, by pouring 
forth his malice and exerting it to the utmost of his power, hinder 
or break down the faith of those innumerable weak persons, already 
believing or yet to believe, from whom the Church is to be multi¬ 
plied and filled up. In the end, however, the Almighty will loose 
him, so that the City of God may behold how mighty a foe it has 
overcome, to the immense glory of its Redeemer, its Helper, its 
Deliverer, And what are we m comparison with those saints and 
believers of the future, who are to be tempted by the loosing against 
them of such a foe: a foe whom we resist at such dire peril even 
when he is bound? Yet there is no doubt that even in this interven¬ 
ing time there have been, and are, some soldiers of Christ who are 
so prudent and strong, that if they were to be alive in this mortal 
condition then, at the time of the devil’s loosing, they would both 

most wisely guard against, and most patiently endure, all his wiles 
and assaults. 

This binding of the devil was not only effected at the time when 
the Church was beginning to spread more and more widely beyond 
the land of Judea and into other nations. The devil is being bound 
even now, and will continue to be bound until the end of the world, 

* Cf. Re\. 12,12; Ji,2: 12,6; 13,5, 
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when he is to be loosed. For even now men arc being converted to 
tbc faith from the unbelief in which the devil once held them in his 
possession; and there is no doubt that they will go on being con* 
verted until the end of the w^orld. The ‘strong man’, then, is bound 
every time a man who is part of his ‘property’ is plucked from him. 
And the bottomless pit in w'hich he is shut up did not come to an 
end wTen those men died wht) wxre alive when he was first shut 
up in it. Other men who hate the Christians have succeeded them 
as new generations have been born, and will go on doing so until 
the w^orld ends; and in the blind depths of their hearts the devil is 
shut up every day, as if in a bottomless pit. 

We may well ask, however, whether during those last three years 
and six months, when the devil is to be loosed and will rage with 
all his might, anyone w^ill come to the faith who has not already 
done so. For if the property^ of the strong man is to be taken from 
him even when he is unloosed, how^ would it remain true that ‘No 
man can enter into a strong man’s house, and take his property, 
except he first bind the strong man’? It seems, therefore, that w-e 
are compelled by this passage to believe that, in that period, brief 
though it is, no one will be added to the people of Christ, but that 
the devil will wage war against those who have already become 
Christians, and that, though some of these may be conquered and 
will follow the devil, these do not belong to the predestined number 
of the sons of God. For it is not for nothing that the same apostle 
John who wTote this Book of Revelation says in his epistle of certain 
persons that They went out from us, but they were not of us; for 
if they had been of us, they would no doubt have continued with 
us. 

But w hat is to become of the tittle ones? For it is quite impossible 
to believe that there will at that time be no infant children of Chris¬ 
tians, born hut not yet baptised, or that none will be born during 
those days. And, if there are such, it is impossible to believe that 
their parents will not find some way of bringing them to ‘the wash¬ 
ing of regeneration’*^^ But, in this case, how can this ‘property’ be 
snatched away from the devil when he is loose, if it is also true that 
‘No man can enter into a strong man’s house, and take his property, 


id 
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except he first bind the strong man? In truth, however^ we are to 
believe that, even at that time, there wilt be no lack either of those 
who fail away from the Church or of those who come to her. In 
those days, parents who seek baptism for their little ones and those 
who come to believe for the first time will alt show sufficient forti^ 
tude to give them victory over the 'strong man", even though he is 
not bound. Even though he plots with all his wiles and assails them 
with a might never before seen, these people will have the vigilance 
to understand what he is doing and the endurance to resist him; 
and so they will be taken from him even though he is not bound. 

But that is not to say that the statement in the Gospel is false, 
that ^No man can enter into a strong man’s house, and take his 
property, except he first bind the strong man." For the truth of this 
statement is to be understood according to the preservation of the 
following order: first, the 'strong man’ is bound; then, his property 
is taken; but, finally, the Church is so greatly multiplied among all 
nations far and wide, by the accession of both strong and weak, 
that, by reason of her most firm belief in things divinely foretold 
and fulfilled, she is now strong enough to carry off the devil’s prop¬ 
erty even though he has been iouseil. To be sure, we shall have to 
admit that ‘because iniquity shall abound, the love of many shall 
wax cold’.^^ Again, it is true that many of those who are not written 
in the book of life will succumb to the unprecedented and great 
persecutions and deceits of the devil, now loosed. But it is true also 
that many will at that time be able to prevail over the devil even 
though he is loosed. We must suppose this to be true of those good 
men who will be found faithful at that time; but it will also be true 
of some who have hitherto been outside the Church. For these latter 
will become more firmly resolved to believe what they did not 
believe before, and strong enough to overcome. And they will do 
this with the help of God’s grace, and by the study of the Scriptures 
in which is foretold, among other things, the very end which they 
now perceive to be approaching. And if this is to be so, the binding 
of the devil must be said to come fir^t, so that the taking of his 
property may follow both when he is bound and when he is loosed. 
For this is what is meant when it is said, ‘No man can enter into a 
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Strong man's house, and take his property, except he first bind the 
strong man.' 

9 What is meant by the reign of the saints with 
Christ for a thousand years, and how this differs 
from the eternal kingdom 

But while the devil is bound for a thousand years, the saints reign 
with Christ, also for a thousand years; which are without doubt to 
be understood in the same way: that is, as the period beginning 
with Christ's first coming. This thousand-year reign is quite differ¬ 
ent from that kingdom with respect to which he will say at the end, 
^Corne, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world.’” For the saints of Christ 
are reigning with Him even now, albeit in a far different and far 
inferior way: those saints to whom He says, ‘Lo, I am with you 
always, even to the consummation of the world,’” Otherwise, the 
Church of the present time could not be called His kingdom, or the 
kingdom of heaven. Certainly it is in this period that the scribe 
instructed in the kingdom of G(xi', whom we mentioned above, 
^brings forth from his treasure things new and old’.^ And it is from 
the Church that the reapers are to gather out the tares which the 
Lord has allowed to grow together with the wheat until the harvest, 
as He explains when He says, *The harvest is the end of the world; 
and the reapers arc the angels. As therefore the tares are gathered 
together and burned with fire, so shall it be in the end of the world. 
The Son of man shall send His angels, and they shall gather out of 
his kingdom all offences.Can He here be speaking of that king¬ 
dom in which there are no offences.? If not, then it must be out of 
His present kingdom, the Church in this world, that they are 
gathered. Again, He says, 'He that breaketh one of the least of these 
commandments, and teacheth men so, shall be called least in the 
kingdom of heaven: but he that doeth and teacheth thus shall be 

“ Matt, 25,^4. 
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called great in the kingdom of heaven.’’*^ He speaks of both as being 
"in the kingdom of heaven", the man who does not keep the com¬ 
mandments which 1 Ic enjoins (for ho break" means ‘not to observe", 
‘not to perform") and the man who performs them, and teaches 
others to do the same. But he calls the former ‘least’ and the other 
‘great’. And He straightway adds, ‘For I say unto you, that except 
\our r[ghto)usness exceed that of the scribes and Pharisees’ - that 
is, the righteousness of those who break what they teach; for He 
elsewhere says of the scribes and Pharisees, ‘For they say and do 
not’;’' except, therefore, your righteousness exceed theirs, that is, 
so that you do not break what you teach, but rather perform it, ‘ye 
shall in no case enter the kingdom of heaven’/” 

In one sense, then, w'e are to understand the kingdom of heaven 
as a kingdom in which both are included: that is, the man w'ho 
breaks w'hat he teaches, and he w’ho performs it; though one is the 
least and the other is great in the kingdom. In another sense, how¬ 
ever, it is a kingdom into which only he who performs what he 
Teaches will enter. In the first sense, then, where persons of both 
kinds are present, the ‘kingdom of heaven’ is the Church as she 
now' is. But in the second, where only persons of the second kind 
will be present, it is the Church as she will be when no wicked man 
shall be within her. Therefore, the Church even now is the kingdom 
of Christ and the kingdom of heaven* Thus, even now the saints of 
Christ reign w'ith Him, though not in the same way as they will 
reign hereafter. But the tares do not reign with Him, even though 
they are growing in the Church alongside the wheat* For only those 
reign with Christ who do what the apostle says: ‘If ye be risen with 
Christ, mind the things which are above, where Christ sitteth at the 
right hand of God. Seek those things which are above, not the 
things which are on the earth.He also says of such persons that 
their ‘conversation is in heaven’/" In short, they reign with Him 
who are in His kingdom in such a way that they themselves are His 
kingdom. But, to say nothing of anything else, in what sense can 
those people be the kingdom of Christ w'ho, though they are 
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included in it until all ofTences are gathered out of it at the end of 
the world, nonetheless seek their own things in it, and not ^the 
things which are Jesus Christ’s’?^' 

It is of this kingdom militant, therefore, in which conftict is still 
carried on against the enemy, that the Book of Revelation speaks in 
the passage which we are here considering. In this kingdom, we are 
either striving against our vices when they resist us or governing 
them when they yields until we come to that most peaceful kingdom 
in which we shall reign without an enemy. This kingdom militant, 
therefore, is the first resurrection, which *now' is\ For the apostle 
John first says that the devil is bound for a thousand years, and 
afterwards loosed for a little season. Then, he proceeds to give a 
short account of what the Church does, or of w'hat is done in the 
Church, during those thousand years. "And I saw thrones’, he says 
‘and they sat upon them, and judgment was given’.^ Wc are not to 
suppose that this is a reference to the last judgment. Rather, it is to 
be understood as a reference to the thrones of the rulers, and to the 
rulers themselves, by whom the Church is now' governed. And it 
seems that there is no better way of interpreting ‘and judgment was 
given" than with reference to the words, ‘Whatsoever ye shall bind 
on earth shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever ye shall loose on 
earth shall be loosed in heavenT^ Hence the apostle says, "What 
have I to do with judging them that are without? Do ye not judge 
them that are within?"^ ‘And I saw the souls’, says John, ‘of them 
that were beheaded for the witness of Jesus’; and then, a little later, 
he goes on to say that ‘they lived and reigned with Christ a thousand 
years’.'^ These, clearly, are the souls of the martyrs who are not yet 
restored to their bodies. 

For the souls of the pious dead are not separated from the 
Church, which is even now the kingdom of Christ. Otherwise they 
would not be commemorated at the altar of God when we partake 
of the body of Christ,^ Again, if they were, it would not profit us 
to flee to the Church’s baptism when danger threatens, for fear that 
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this life should end without baptism, or to confession, lest we be 
sundered from this body without penance and in bad conscience. 
Why are these things done, unless it is because the faithful, even 
though dead, are still Christ’s members? Their souls, therefore, 
even though not yet united with their bodies, already reign with 
Him while those thousand years are running their course. In 
another part of the same book, therefore, we read: ‘Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, 
that they may rest from their labours; and their works do follow 
thcm/^^ Thus, the Church now begins to reign with Christ among 
the living and the dead, For, as the apostle says, ‘Christ died that 
He might be Lord both of the living and the dead.’'^^ Only the souls 
of the martyrs arc mentioned in the Book of Revelation, because 
this reign after death belongs especially to those who have striven 
for the truth even unto death. But, taking the part for the whole, 
we understand the Scripture to mean that the rest of the dead also 
belong to the Church, which is the kingdom of Christ. 

We come next to the words: ‘And which had not worshipped the 
beast, neither his image, neither had received his mark upon their 
foreheads, or in their hands’.^'' These words we are to take as apply*- 
ing to both the living and the dead. The question of what this 
‘beast’ stands for is worthy of more careful consideration, It would 
not, however, be inconsistent with the true faith to understand the 
beast as signifying the ungodly city itself, the fellowship of unbe¬ 
lievers who stand opposed to the faithful people and the City of 
God. ‘His image’ seems to me to mean ‘his falsehood’: that is, the 
falsehood shown by those men who profess the faith but live like 
unbelievers. For they feign to be what they are not, and they are 
called Christians not from a true likeness, but from a false image, 
For it is not only the declared enemies of the name of Christ and 
of His most glorious Qty who belong to this beast. There are also 
the tares w hich are to be gathered out of His kingdom, which is the 
Church, at the end of the world. And who are those who do not 
worship the beast and his image except those who do as the apostle 
says. Be not yoked with unbelievers’?™ For those who have not 
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worshipped the beast have not consented to him and are not subject 
to him. And so they have not received his mark - that is^ the sign 
of guilt - either upon their forehead, by reason of what they profess, 
or upon their hand, by reason of what they do. Those, then, who 
arc strangers to such evils, whether they still live in this mortal 
flesh, or arc dead, are reigning even now with Christ, throughout 
this whole period signified by the thousand years, and in a manner 
appropriate to this time. 

‘But the rest of the dead lived not again’it says; for the hour 
has now come ‘when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of 
God: and they that hear shall live’f^ the rest of them, therefore, 
shall not live. But the words which come next, ‘until the thousand 
years w'ere finished’, mean that they did not come to life when they 
should have done: that is, by passing over from death to life. When 
the day comes on which the resurrection of the body itself will take 
place, therefore, they will come forth from the grave not to life, but 
to judgment: that is, to damnation, which is called the second death. 
For anyone who has not come to life until the thousand years is 
finished - anyone, that is, who during the whole of that time when 
the first resurrection is being effected has not heard the voice of the 
Son of God, and passed over from death to life - will surely pass, 
at the second resurrection, which is of the flesh, into the second 
death with his flesh. For the Scripture now goes on to say, ‘This is 
the first resurrection. Blessed and holy is he that hath part in the 
first resurrection’,^^ that is, who has a share in it, And he who has 
a share in it is he who not only comes to life again from the death 
of sin, but remains steadfast in this renewed life. ‘On such’, the 
Revelation says, ‘the second death hath no power’. Death, therefore, 
does have power over the rest, of whom it has already been said 
that ‘The rest of the dead lived not again until the thousand years 
were finished.’ For in all that intervening time, which is called a 
thousand years, however long their life was in the body during that 
time, they did not come to life again from the death in which their 
ungodliness held them. Thus, they did not come to share in the 
first resurrection, by virtue of which the second death would have 
had no power over them. 
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10 What we are to sav to those who believe that the 
resurrection applies only to bodies and not to souls 

There are those who suppose that resurrection can only be said to 
belong to the body; and so they contend that this first resurrection 
also will be a resurrection of the body. For, they say, only that 
which falls can rise again. Now bodies fall when they die; indeed, 
corpses \cadavera\ are so called from their falling \eadendo\ There¬ 
fore, they say, there cannot be a resurrection of souls, but only of 
bodies. What, then, do they have to say against the apostle, when 
he speaks of the resurrection of souls? For when he says, ‘If ye have 
risen with Christ, mind the things that are aboveV* he is certainly 
speaking to those who have risen in the inner man, not the outer. 
He speaks in the same sense, though in different words, elsewhere, 
saying: ^That as Christ has risen from the dead by the glory of the 
Father, so wc also may walk in newness of Hfe.’^^ So too here: 
'Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall 
give thee light, 

They say, then, that only that which falls can rise again; and so 
they suppose that the resurrection is a resurrection of the body and 
not of the soul, because only bodies fall. Why do they not hear the 
following words: 'Ye that fear the Lord, wait for His mercy; and go 
not aside lest ye falf;^^ and 'To his own Master he stands or fallsV*^ 
and ‘He that thinketh he standeth, let him take heed lest he fall?^^ 
For the fall that we are here warned to cake heed of is, I imagine, 
the fall of the soul, not of the body. If, therefore, resurrection is of 
things that fall, and if souls also fall, then surely we must confess 
that souls rise again. 

Now having said that ‘On such the second death hath no power’, 
the Scripture goes on to add, ‘but they shall be priests of God and 
of Christ, and shall reign with Him a thousand years’, Qearly, this 
does not refer only to the bishops and presbyters, who are now 
distinguished by the name of 'priests’ in the Church. Rather, just 
as we call all Christians ‘Christs’ in virtue of their mystical anointing 
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{chrtsma), so do we tall them all "priests’ because they are all mem¬ 
bers of the one Priest. The apostle Peter therefore says of them that 
they are ‘A holy people, a royal priesthood’/*^ When he says "priests 
of God and of Christ’, that is, of the Father and the Son, John 
certainly suggests - albeit briefly and in passing - that he is speaking 
of Christ as God, even though it was in the form of a servant and 
as the Son of man that Christ was made a priest for ever after 
the order of Mekhizedek. But this is a point which I have already 
mentioned more than once in this work/^ 

11 Of Gog and Magog, who are to be stirred up by 
the devil to persecute the Church, when he is loosed 

at the end of the world 

"And when the thousand years are expired’, the Book of Revelation 
goes on, "Satan shall be loosed out of his prison, and shall go out 
to deceive the nations which are in the four corners of the earth, 
Gog and Magog, to gather them together to battle: the number of 
whom is as the sand of the sca/*^ He will deceive them at that time, 
therefore, in order to gather them together to battle. For even 
before this he has been deceiving them in whatever ways he can, by 
many and various evils, But when it is said that he "shall go out’, 
this means that he will no longer hate in secret, hut burst forth into 
overt persccutitm. This, indeed, will be the last persecution, when 
the last judgment is at hand; and it wdll be suffered by the Holy 
Church in all the world: that is, the universal City’ of Christ will be 
persecuted by the universal city of the devil, wherever each exists 
on the face of the earth, For w^e are not to understand ‘Gog and 
Alagog’ as if these were the names of some barbarous nations estab¬ 
lished on some part of the earth: whether as the Getae and Mas- 
sagetae {as some have supposed, because of the initial letters of their 
names)^^ or some other foreign peoples not under the authority of 
Rome. On the contrary, when the words "the nations w'hich are in 
the four quarters of the earth’ are followed hy ‘Gog and Magog’, it 
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is made clear to us that they are spread throughout all the world 
For, as I understand it, the word ‘Gog’ means ‘roof’ and ‘Magog’ 
‘from a roof’, or ‘a house’ and ‘one who comes forth from the 
houseV”^ They are, therefore, the nations in which, as we have 
indicated above,the devil is shut up as in a bottomless pit; and 
the devil himself is, as it were, the one who rushes out and comes 
forth from them: they are ‘the roof’, and he is the one who comes 
forth ‘from the roof’. If, however, we refer both names to the 
nations, instead of applying one to the nations and the other to the 
devil, then they will be ‘the roof’ because the ancient enemy is shut 
up in them and, in a certain sense, covered by them; and they will 
also be ‘from the roof’ when they burst forth from hidden to open 
hatred. The words, ‘And they went up on the breadth of the earth, 
and compassed the camp of the saints about, and the beloved City’**'^ 
clearly do not signify that the nations have come, or will come, to 
one place, as if the camp of the saints and the beloved City are to 
be in some particular location. For the camp of the saints and the 
beloved City are simply the Church of Christ spread throughout 
the whole earth. Thus, wherever the Church is at that time ~ and 
it will be among all the nations, which is the meaning of the words 
‘on the breadth of the earth’ - there also shall the camp of the saints 
be; there shall be that City which is beloved of God. And there 
shall that City be compassed about by the fierce persecutions of all 
her enemies; for they also will be present with that City among all 
nations. That is, the City will be surrounded, hard pressed, shut up 
in the straits of tribulation; yet she will not cease from her struggle: 
that struggle which is here called ‘the camp’. 


12 Whether the fire that came down from heaven 
and devoured Gog and Magog refers to the final 
punishment of the wicked 

Then come (he words, ‘And fire came down from God out of 
heaven, and devoured them.’ But these words must not be thought 
to refer to that final punishment which is to be inflicted when Christ 
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shall say, ‘Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting For, 

then, the damned are to be cast into the fire: fire is not to come 
down from heaven upon them. Rather, this fire from heaven, 
properly understood, is the firmness of the saints, by which they 
refuse to yield to those who rage against them and to do their will. 
For the heaven is the ‘firmament’ through whose ‘firmness’ those 
who assail the saints will be tormented by their fiercely blazing zeal; 
tormented, because they will not be able to drag the saints of Christ 
into the camp of Antichrist. This zeal will be the fire that devours 
them, and it will be ‘from God’ because it is by the gift of God that 
the saints are made unconquerable, and so torment their enemies. 
For while ‘zeal’ has a good sense, as in ‘The zeal of Thine house 
hath consumed me’,^ it also has an unfavourable sense, as in, ‘Zeal 
hath possessed the uninstructed people, and now fire shall consume 
the enemies.”*^ The words ‘and now’ clearly indicate that what is 
being referred to here is not the fire of the last judgment. Alternat¬ 
ively, the fire that comes down from heaven and devours them may 
be a reference to the blow with which Christ will smite those perse¬ 
cutors of the Church whom he shall find alive upon the earth when 
he shall slay Antichrist ‘with the spirit of His mouthBut even 
this is not the last judgment of the ungodly; for the last judgment 
is that which they will suffer when the resurrection of the body has 
come to pass. 


13 Whether the time of the persecution of Antichrist 
should be counted as part of the thousand years 

The final persecution, to be presided over by Antichrist, will last 
for three years and six months. We have already said this, for it is 
laid down earlier in the Book of Revelation, and also by the prophet 
Daniel. Short though this time is, we may well wonder whether it 
is included in those thousand years during which the devil is bound 
and the saints reign with Christ, or whether this ‘little season’ is to 
be added on to those years. For if we say that it is included in the 
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thousand years^ then we shall find that the reign of the saints with 
Christ is longer than the period during which the devil is bound, 
rather than the same. For the saints who are to reign with their 
King w ill certainly do so during that time of persecution, when they 
will triumph over its great evils even chough the devil is no longer 
bound, and so can persecute thern with all his strength. How' is it, 
therefore, that Scripture describes both the deviJ^s binding and the 
reign of the saints as occupying the same thousand years, if the 
devil’s binding is to end three years and six months before the 
thousand-year reign of the saints with Christ does? But if, on the 
other hand, we say that this brief period of persecution is not to be 
counted as part of the thousand years, but as an addition to it, we 
shall then be able to understand the Book of Revelation literally. 
For it says first that the priests of God and of Christ shall reign 
with Him for a thousand years; and it then adds, ‘And when the 
thousand years are expired, Satan shall be loosed out of his prison, 
Taken literally, these words signify that the reign of the saints and 
the bondage of the devil are to end at the same time. Thus, the 
time of persecution coincides neither with the reign of the saints 
nor with the bondage of Satan. Rather, we believe that it is to be 
counted as an additional period. 

If this is so, however, we shall then he compelled to confess that 
the saints will not reign with Christ during that time of persecution. 
But who would venture to say that Christ’s members will not reign 
with Him then, at the very time when they will cleave to him most 
closely and strongly: at the very time when the glory of resistance 
will be all the greater, and the martyr’s crown all the richer, because 
the strife of war is all the more bitter? Alternatively, if we are to 
say that they will not then be reigning, because of the tribulations 
that they will be suffering, it will follow that in earlier days also, 
during those thousand years, all the saints who suffered tribulation 
cannot be said to have been reigning with Christ during the time 
of their tribulation. Accordingly, then, those whose souls the author 
of the Book of Revelation writes that he beheld who were ‘Beheaded 
for the witness of Jesus, and for the word of God’^' did not reign 
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with Christ w^hile they were suffering persecution, and therefore 
were not of the kingdom of Christ even though Christ held them 
most excellently in His possession. But this conclusion is t^uite 
absurd, and to be rejected in every way. For it is certain that the 
victorious souls of the most glorious martyrs, having conquered and 
reached the end of all their pain and mils, and having laid down 
their mortal members, have reigned, and do reign, with Christ until 
the thousand years are expired, so that they may thereafter reign 
with Him when they have received their immortal bodies. 

During those three years and a half, therefore, the souls of those 
who were slain as His martyrs — both those who had already left 
their bodies and those who will leave them in that last persecution - 
will reign with Him until this mortal world is ended; and then they 
will pass into that kingdom in which there will he no death, Thus, 
the reign of the saints with Christ will last for more years than the 
bondage and imprisonment of the devil; for the saints tvill reign 
with their King, the Son of God, during the three and a half years 
when the devil is no longer bound. The conclusion remains, there^ 
fore, that when we hear that the priests of God and of Christ shall 
reign with Him for a thousand years, and that when the thousand 
years are expired Satan shall be released from his prison, we are to 
understand this to mean one of two things. On the one hand, it 
may be that the thousand years of the reign of the saints does not 
come to an end, though the bondage and imprisonment of the devil 
does. In other words, both sides have their ‘thousand years’, in the 
sense of a period of rime appropriate to each, but each side has a 
different actual duration, w-ith the reign of the saints being longer 
and the bondage of the devil shorter. Alternatively, since three years 
and six months is only a very short period of time, we may believe 
that it is to be neither subtracted from the whole time of Satan’s 
bondage, nor added to the whole duration of the reign of the saints. 
We made a similar point in the sixteenth book of this work, where 
we discussed the period of four hundred years,"'^ For there were 
rather more than four hundred, yet they were expressed as a round 
number of four hundred. Indeed, similar expressions are often 
found in the sacred writings, if one will take note of them. 
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14 Of the damnation of the devil and his followers; 

and (by way of recapitulation) of the bodily 
resurrection of all the dead, and of the last judgment 

After this meniion of the final persecution, John briefly describes 
all that the devil and that city of which he is the prince are to suffer 
in the last jud^ent. For he says, ‘And the devil that deceived them 
was cast into the lake of fire and brimstone, where the beast and 
the false prophet are, and shall be tormented day and night for 
ever and ever*’^^ As we have already said,’^ *the beast' is properly 
understood to signify the ungodly city. The &lsc prophet is eitlier 
Antichrist or that image - that is, that pretence - of which we spoke 
in the same place. After this, he gives a short account of the last 
judgment itself, which will take place at the second resurrection of 
the dead, that is, of the body; and he tells us how it was revealed 
to him. ‘And I saw a great white throne, and Him that sat on it, 
from Whose face the earth and the heaven would flee away; and 
there would be found no place for them.’^^ He does not say, ‘And 
1 saw a great white throne, and Him that sat on it, and from His 
face the earth and the heaven had fled away’, because this had not 
yet happened: that is, it did not happen before judgment had been 
passed on the living and the dead. Rather, he says that he saw Him 
sitting on the throne from Whose face the earth and the heaven 
would flee away after the judgment. But when the judgment is 
accomplished, this heaven and this earth will pass away, and there 
will be a new heaven and a new earth. For when this world passes 
away, this will not come about by the utter destruction of things, 
but by their transformation. This is why the apostle says, ‘For the 
figure of this world passeth away* I would have you be without 
anxiety.’^® It is, then, the figure, not the nature, that passeth away* 
When, therefore, John has said that he had seen Him sitting upon 
the throne from Whose face the earth and the heaven were presently 
to flee away, he said: ‘And I saw the dead, small and great, stand 
before God; and the books were opened: and another book was 
opened, which is the book of the life of each man: and the dead 
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were judged out of those things which w'erc written in the books, 
according to their works,’’^ He speaks of "books^ opened, and 'a 
book'; but he remains silent as to the nature of this book ‘which is’, 
he says, ‘the book of the life of each man'. The ‘books' of which he 
speaks first, therefore, must be understood as the sacred books of 
the Old and New Testaments, which were opened to show what 
commandments God has enjoined upon us; w hercas the other book, 
the book of the lile of each man, was opened to show' which of these 
commandments each man had kept or not kept. If w e imagine this 
book to be a book in the literal sense, who cculd measure its si^e or 
length? How' much time w'ould it take to read a book in which the 
whole life of each man is WTitten? Will there be as many angels 
present as men at the last judgment, so that every man will hear his 
life recited by the angel assigned to him? In that case, therefore, 
there wwld not be one bonk for all lives, but one for each. However, 
the Scripture wishes us to take it as one book. It says, ‘another book 
w'as opened’. We must therefore understand this book to signify a 
certain divine power, by which it will be made possible for every 
man to recall to memory all his own works, both good and evil, and 
for the mind to review them all with miraculous speed, so that each 
man's knowledge will accuse or excuse his conscience,'^ and thus 
all and each wbU he judged simultaneously. And this divine power 
is no doubt called a ‘bonk’ because we shall as it w'Cre read in it all 
that it causes us to remember. 

Then, in order to show us w'ho the dead are, the small and the 
great, who are to be judged, John recapitulates, as if going back to 
make a point which he had omitted, or rather deferred: ‘And the 
sea presented the dead which were in it; and death and hell gave 
up the dead which were in them.'^“^ Beyond doubt, this came to 
pass before the dead were judged; yet it is the judgment which is 
spoken of first. This is why I said that he went back, by way of 
recapitulation, to make a point which he had omitted. Now, how¬ 
ever, he keeps to the sequence of events; and, in order to show us 
that sequence, he repeats in its owm place, and here more suitably, 
what he has already said of the dead who were judged. For after he 
has said, ‘And the sea presented the dead which were in ir; and 
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death and hell gave up the dead which w'erc in them’, he straightway 
add^ what he had stated a little before: ‘And they w^ere judged every 
man according to his works/ 


15 Who the dead are Avho are yielded up to 
judgment by the sea, and by death and hell 

But who are the dead w'ho w'erc in the sea, and w'hom the sea 
presented? For this cannot mean that those w'ho die in the sea are 
not in hell, or that their bodies arc preserved in the sea; and it 
would be still more absurd to suppose that the sea has the good 
dead in its keeping, and hell the w'icked. Who w'ould think such a 
thing? Some, however, suppose that ‘the sea’ in this passage stands 
for ‘the present age’; and, indeed, this is a suitable interpretation. 
For w'hen John wished to signify that judgment is to be passed on 
those whom Christ will find on earth still in the body, at the same 
rime as on those who are to rise again, he called them ‘the dead’, 
And by this he meant both the good, to whom it is said, ‘For ye 
are dead, and your life is hid with CJtrist in GodV“^ and the w'icked, 
of whom it is said, ‘Let the dead bury their dead/'”^ Again, it may 
be that they are called ‘the dead’ because they wear mortal bodies. 
This is why the apostle says, ‘The body indeed is dead because of 
sin; but the spirit is life because of righteousness’in other words, 
in a man who is alive and still in the body, there is both a body 
which is dead and a spirit w'hich is life. He did not say that the 
body is ‘mortal’, but that it is ‘dead’, although a little later he speaks 
of the same bodies in the more usual way, as ‘mortal’. Thus, we 
conclude that ‘the sea presented the dead which were in it’ means 
that the present age gave up all w'^ho were in it, but who were not 
yet dead, to judgment. 

‘And death and hell gave up the dead which were in them,’ The 
sea merely ‘presented’ them, for as they were then, so were they 
found. But death and hell gave them up, because they recalled them 
to the life which they had already left. And perhaps it was not 
without reason that John considered it insufficient to speak only of 
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Meath^ or ‘heH\ but employed both words. For perhaps he used 
"death’ to signify the good, who could suffer only death, and not 
hell also; and ‘heir to signify the wdcked, who suffer the punishment 
of hell also. After aif we believe that the holy men of old, who held 
fast to the faith of Christ when Christ was yet to corne,^ dw'elt in 
places which, though parts of hell, were very far away from the 
torments of the ungodly. We believe that they dwelt there until the 
blood of Christ and his descent into those places redeemed them; 
and this does not seem absurd. So, tO{), then, good believers, now 
redeemed by the shedding of His blood as their ransom, surely have 
no knowledge of hell, as they wait to be restored to their bodies and 
to receive the good things which are their due. 

Then, w'hcn he has said that ‘They were judged every man 
according to his works’, John briefly tells us what manner of judg- 
ment this was: ‘And death and hell were cast into the lake of fire,^ 
The w’ords "death’ and ‘hell’ here signify the devil, who is the 
author of death and of the pangs of hell, and the whole company of 
the demons. For this is what he has said above, and in clearer terms, 
in his earlier statement that ‘The devil that deceived them was cast 
into the lake of fire and brimstone,’ But, as an obscure addition to 
this earlier statement there occur the words, ‘where the beast and 
the fal.se prophet are’; and he now makes these words clearer, 
saying; ‘They w'ho were not found written in the book of life were 
cast into the lake of fire.’ This "book’ is not an aid to God’s memory, 
lest he err through forgetfulness! Rather, it signifies His predestina¬ 
tion of those to whom eternal life is to be given. It is not that God 
is ignorant of their existence, and therefore has to refer to a book 
in order to know' of it. Rather, His foreknowledge of them, which 
cannot fail, is itself the book of life in which they arc written, that 
is, known beforehand. 


16 Of the new heaven and the new earth 

Having finished his prophecy of the judgment W'hereby the w'icked 
are to be judged, it remains for John to speak of the good also. 
Thus, having briefly expounded the Lord’s words, "These shall go 
away into everlasting punishment’, he now proceeds to expound the 
words which immediately follow these: ‘But the righteous into life 
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eternar.'^^ ^And 1 saw\ he says, ‘a new heaven and a new earth; for 
the first heaven and the first earth were passed away; and there was 
no more sea’.^®* This will come to pass in the order which he has 
already specified in advance, when he said, ‘I saw a great white 
throne, and Him that sat on it, from Whose face the earth and 
heaven would flee away/^“^ For as soon as those who are not written 
in the book of life have been judged and cast into the eternal fire 
(and no one, I suppose, knows what kind of fire this is, or in what 
part of the world or universe it is to be, unless perhaps there is 
someone to whom the Holy Spirit has shown these things): as soon 
as this has been accomplished, the figure of this world will pass 
away in a conflagration of all the fires of the universe, just as it was 
of old drowned by the inundation of all the waters of the universe. 
By that conflagration, as I call it, the qualities of the corruptible 
elements which were fitted to our corruptible bodies will wholly 
perish in the burning. Then, by a miraculous transformation, our 
very substance will take on the qualities which belong to immortal 
bodies; and the purpose of this will be to equip the world, now 
made new and better, with a fitting population of men who are 
themselves renewed and made better even in their flesh. 

As for the statement that ‘there was no more sea’, I should not 
find it easy to say whether the sea is to be dried up by that great 
heat, or will itself also be changed into something better. We do 
indeed read that there is to be a new heaven and a new earth; but 
I do not recall having anywhere read anything of a new sea, except, 
perhaps, what is found in this same book; ‘As it were a sea of glass 
like crystar.^“^ But John was not at that point speaking of the end 
of this world, nor was he speaking of the sea in the literal sense. 
Rather, he said, ^As it were a sea\ After all, the prophetic style of 
speech loves to veil its meaning to a certain extent by mingling 
figurative expressions with literal ones in what it says. It may be, 
then, that the words ‘and there was no more sea’ refer to the ‘sea’ 
of which he had just said that ‘the sea gave up the dead which were 
in if. For then shall there be no more of this world, no more of the 
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storms and tempests of this mortal life; and this is what the word 
^sea’ here signifies. 


17 Of the unending glory of the Church 

Then he says: 

And I saw a great city, new Jerusalem^ coming down from God 
out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her husband. 

And I heard a great voice from the throne^ saying, Behold, the 
tabernack of God is with men, and He will dwell with them, 
and they shall be His people, and God Himself shall be with 
them. And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes; and 
there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain: because the former things 
have passed away. And He that sat upon the throne said. 
Behold, 1 make all things new.'®^ 

This City is said to come down out of heaven because the grace 
by which God formed it is heavenly. It is for this reason that He 
also says, through Isaiah, i am the Lord that formed thee.’"*^ This 
City has been coming down out of heaven since its beginning, from 
the time when the number of its citizens began to increase in this 
present age by the grace of God which comes from above through 
‘the washing of regeneration^'” in the Holy Spirit sent down out of 
heaven. But by the judgment of God, which will be the last judg¬ 
ment, delivered through His Son Jesus Christ, the glory of that city 
will by God^s gift appear with a clarity so great and so new that no 
trace of what is old shall remain. Even our bodies will pass from 
their old corruption and mortality into a new incorruption and 
immortality.'” 

Now it seems to me that it would be a great impertinence to take 
this passage as referring to the time when the Gty reigns with its 
King for a thousand years. For John says most clearly, ‘God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes; and there shall be no more 
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death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any more 
pain.^ And who would be so absurd, so deranged by his love of 
obstinate contention, as to dare to affirm that, in the midst of the 
vexations of this mortal condition, not only the holy people, T say, 
but each and every saint who lives, or wilt do so nr has done so, 
has no tears and no sorrows in this life? For, on the contrary, the 
holier a man is, and the fuller of holy desire, so much the more 
abundant is his weeping when he prays. Do we not hear the voice 
of a citizen of the heavenly Jerusalem in these words: ‘My tears 
have been my meat day and nightV^^ and ‘Every night shall 1 make 
my bed to swdm; with my tears shall I water my couch^""* and ‘My 
groaning is not hid from TheeV^’" and ‘My sorrow was renewed’?”^ 
Are we not God’s children when we ‘groan, being burdened: not 
for that we would be unclothed, but clothed upon, that mortality 
might be swallow'ed up in life’?^^^ Or when, even though we ‘have 
the firstfruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan within our¬ 
selves, w'aiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of our 
body’?'^” Was not the apostle Paul a citizen of the heavenly Jerusa¬ 
lem? And w^as he not all the more so when he had great heaviness 
and continual sorrow' in his heart for the Israelites, his brethren 
according to the flesh?Moreover, when w'ilJ there be no more 
death in that city^, except w'hen it shall be said, ‘O death, where is 
thy contention? O death, where is thy sting? The sting of death is 
sin.’’^** Clearly there will be no more sin when the time comes when 
we can ask where it is. For the time being, however, it is not some 
feeble citizen of this city, but no less a person than John himself 
who cries out in his epistle, ‘If we say that wc have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.’'^^ 

In this book called Revelation, there are indeed many obscure 
statements, intended to exercise the mind of the reader, and there 
are only a few statements plain enough in their meaning to enable 
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us to infer the meaning of others from them, and then only with 
some labour. This is chiefly because John repeats the same things 
in many different ways, so that he seems to be speaking of different 
matters whereas he is in fact speaking of the same things in different 
words. But this is not true when he says, 'God shall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes; and there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any more pain.’ Here, it 
is as plain as day that the reference is to the world to come, and to 
the immortality and eternity of the saints; for only then and there 
will these things cease to be. If we think this obscure, we can hardly 
expect to find anything that is clear in our reading of the Holy 
Scriptures, 


18 What the apostle Peter foretells of the last 

judgment 

Again, let us now see what the apostle Peter has written concerning 

this judgment. 

There shall come in the last day scoffers, walking after their 
own lusts, and saying, Where is the promise of His coming? 
for since the fathers fell asleep, all things continue as they w'ere 
from the beginning of the creation. For this they willingly are 
ignorant of, that by the Word of God the heavens were of old, 
and the earth standing out of the water and in the w^ater: 
whereby the world that then was, being overflowed with water, 
perished: But the heavens and the earth, which are now, by the 
same W ord are kept in store, reserved unto fire against the day 
of judgment and perdition of ungodly men. But, beloved, be 
not ignorant of this one thing, that one day is with the Lord as 
a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day. The Lord 
is not slack concerning His promise, as some men count slack¬ 
ness; but is long suffering toward us, not willing that any 
should perish, but that all should come to repentance. But the 
day of the Lord will come as a thief in the night; in the which 
the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat, the earth also and the works that 
are therein shall be burned up. Seeing then that all these things 
shall be dissolved, what manner of persons ought ye to be in 
all holy conversation and godliness, looking for and hasting 
unto the coming of the day of God, wherein the heavens being 
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on fire shall be dissolved, and the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat? Nevertheless we, according to His promise, look 
for new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteous¬ 
ness.’^^ 

Peter has said nothing here of the resurrection of the dead; but 
he has certainly said enough regarding the destruction of the world. 
Moreover, in mentioning the Flood that happened so long ago, he 
seems to admonish us to believe that, at the end of this age, the 
world is to perish entirely. For he says that, at that time, the world 
which then was perished; and not only the earth itself, but also the 
heavens, by which, clearly, we are to understand the air, w'hose 
place and room was filled up by the waters. Thus it was the whole, 
or almost the whole, of the windv air that w as converted into moist- 
ure, and in this w'ay perished together with the earth, w'hose former 
aspect had been destroyed by the Flood. (Peter calls this air 
^heaven^ or, rather, *the heavens’; but he is clearly referring to the 
lower parts of the heavens, not those upper regions where the sun, 
moon and stars are established.) ‘But the heavens and the earth, 
which are now, by the same Word arc kept in store, reserved unto 
fire against the day of judgment and perdition of ungodly men/ 
Therefore the heavens and the eanh, that is, the world which 
replaced the world destroyed by the Flood, was ‘kept in store’ away 
from that water, and is itself reserved for the last fire, until ‘the day 
of judgment and perdition of ungodly men’. For Peter does not 
hesitate to say that men also will perish by reason of this great 
change. Their nature, however, will continue, though in eternal 
punishments. 

Perhaps someone will now ask the following question. If, when 
the judgment is completed, this world is to burn up, where will the 
saints be during the time of this conflagration, before the world is 
replaced by the new heaven and the new earth? For they must be 
in some material place, since they have material bodies. Wc can 
reply that they will be in the higher regions to which the flames of 
that burning will not rise, just as the waters of the Flood did not. 
For their bodies will be of such a kind that they will be able to be 
in whatever place they choose. In any case, when they have become 
immortal and incorruptible, they will not fear the flames of that 
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conflagration. After all, even the corruptible and mortal bodies of 
the three men were able to live unharmed in the midst of the burn¬ 
ing fiery furnace. 

19 What the apostle Paul wrote to the Thessalonians 
concerning the appearance of Antichrist which is to 
precede the day of the Lord 

I see that there ard many things said of this last divine judgment in 
the Gospels and Epistles which 1 must here omit, lest this volume 
become excessively long, But I must by no means omit what the 
apostle Paul says in writing to the Thessalonians. 

Now we beseech you, brethren, by the coming of our I^rd 
Jesus Christ, and by our gathering together unto Him, that ye 
be not soon shaken in mind, or be troubled, neither by spirit, 
nor by word, nor by letter as from us, as that the day of Christ 
is at hand. Let no man deceive you by any means: for that day 
shall not come except the Apostate come first, and the Mar of 
Sin be revealed, the Son of Perdition; who opposeth and exal- 
teth himself above all that is called God, or that is worshipped; 
so that he as God sitteth in the temple of God, shewing himself 
that he is God, Remember ye not, that, when I was yet with 
you, 1 told you these things? And now ye know what withhold- 
eth that he might be revealed in his time. For the mystery of 
iniquity doth already work: only he who now holdeth, let him 
hold, until he be taken out of the way. And then shall that 
Wicked One be revealed, whom the Lord shall consume with 
the spirit of His mouth, and shall destroy with the brightness 
of His coming: even him, whose coming is after the working of 
Satan with all power and signs and lying wonders, and with all 
deceivableness of unrighteousness in them that perish; because 
they received not the love of the truth, that they might be 
saved. And for this cause God shall send them strong delusion, 
that they should believe a lie: that they might all be damned 
who believed not the truth, but had pleasure in unright¬ 
There is no doubt that he is here speaking of Antichrist and of 
the day of judgment (which he calls the day of the Lord). And he 
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says that this day will not come unless there first comes one whom 
he calls ‘the Apostate’, that is, one who has fallen away from the 
Lord God. And if this name can rightly be given to all the ungodly, 
how much more to him! But it is uncertain in which temple he is 
to sit: whether in the ruined temple which was built by Solomon the 
king, or in the Church. For the apostle would not call the temple of 
any idol or demon ‘the temple of God\ On this account, some wish 
to believe that Antichrist means here not the prince himself, but his 
whole body, so to speak: that is, the multitude of those who belong 
to him, together with himself, their prince. And they consider that 
it would be a more correct translation of the Greek into Latin if we 
were to say not ‘in the temple of God’, but the temple of God’, 
as if he himself were the temple of God which is the Church. There 
are, after all, other common expressions of this kind; as when wc 
say ‘he sits as a friend’, meaning ‘like a friend’. 

We come next to the words, ‘And now ye know what withhold- 
eth’ - that is, what obstruction or cause of delay there is - ‘that he 
might be revealed in his time’. Here, the apostie does not choose to 
speak plainly because, as he says, they know already. And that is 
why we, who do not know what they knew, are not able to arrive 
at the apostle’s meaning even with an effort, and no matter how 
much we desire to do so. This is especially so since his next state¬ 
ment makes his meaning even more obscure; for what docs this 
mean? Tor the mystery of iniquity doth already work: only he 
that now letteth will let, until he be taken out of the way. And then 
shall that Wicked be revealed.’ I confess that 1 sipoply do not know 
what this means, I will, however, not omit to mention the various 
conjectures of men whom I have been able to hear or read. 

Some suppose that these words refer to the Roman empire, and 
that the apostle Paul did not wish to write in plain language for fear 
of incurring the reproach of wishing ill to an empire which it was 
hoped would be eternal, Thus, when he said ‘the mystery of 
iniquity doth already work’, he intended this to be understood as a 
reference to Nero, whose deeds already seemed to be like those of 
Antichrist. Hence, certain people suspect that Nero is to rise again 
and become Antichrist. Others again suppose that Nero was not 
killed, but concealed so that he might be believed killed, and that 
he is still alive in hiding. They think that he is still in the vigour of 
the age he had reached when he was believed to have died, and that 
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he will ‘be revealed in his time’ and restored to his throne,For 
my part, 1 wonder at the presumption of those who make such 
jesses. 

Rut when the apostle says, ‘Only he who now holdeth, let him 
hold, until he be taken out of the wav’, it is not absurd to believe 
that this statement is a reference to the empire of Rome, as if it 
were said, ‘Only he who now^ rcigneth, let him reign, until he be 
taken out of the way.’ *And then shall that Wicked be revealed’: 
there is no doubt that this signifies Antichrist. However, there are 
others who think that ‘Ye know what withholdeth’ and ‘the mystery 
of iniquity’ refer simply to the wicked and to the false believers who 
are in the Church, until they reach so a great a number as to become 
a great people for Antichrist. This, they contend, is ‘the mystery of 
iniquity’ because it is seen to be concealed. They suppose also that 
the apostle is exhorting the faithful to persevere tenaciously in the 
faith that they hold when he says, ‘Only he who now holdeth, let 
him hold, until he be taken out of the way’, that is, until the mystery 
of iniquity, now hidden, departs from the Church. Also, they 
believe that it is to this same ‘mystery of iniquity’ that John the 
evangelist refers in his epistle, when he says, ‘Little children, it is 
the last time: and as ye have heard that Antichrist shall come, even 
now are there many antichrists; w'hereby we know' that it is the last 
time. They went out from us, but they were not of us; for if they 
had been of us, they would no doubt have continued with 
Just as, therefore, many heretics, whom John calls ‘many 
antichrists’, have gone out from the Church during the present 
time - the time before the end, which John calls ‘the last time’ - 
so, when the end itself comes, they shall go out who do not belong 
to Christ, but to that last Antichrist who will then be revealed. 

There are, therefore, a number of different conjectures as to the 
meaning of the obscure words of the apostle. There is no doubt, 
however, that he said this: that Christ will not come to judge the 
living and the dead unless Antichrist, His adversary, come first, to 
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deceive those who are dead in soul But even this deception belongs 
to the hidden judgment of God, already given. For, as it is said, 
the Lord^s coming ‘is after the working of Satan with all power and 
signs and lying wonders, and with all deceivableness of unright¬ 
eousness in them that perish\ For then shall Satan be loosed, and, 
through the agency of that Antichrist, he will work ‘with all power" 
in a Ijhng though wondrous fashion. The question is often asked 
whether these are called ‘signs and lying wonders’ because Satan 
will deceive mortal senses by illusions - by seeming to do what he 
does not really do; or because, though they are truly wonders, they 
will draw men into falsehood nonetheless, in that, being ignorant of 
the devil’s strength - and especially his strength when he has 
received such power as he never before possessed - they will believe 
that such things could only have been achieved by the power of 
God. For when fire fell down from heaven and at one stroke con¬ 
sumed all the large household and the numerous flocks of holy Job, 
and a great wind rushed down and smote the house and slew his 
children, those things were not illusions; and yet they were the work 
of Satan, to whom God had given the power to do such things, 

But why they are called ‘signs and lying wonders’ will be made 
clearer to us when the time comes. Whatever the reason for their 
being called this, however, those who are deceived by such signs 
and wonders will be those who deseive to be deceived ‘because they 
received not the love of the truth, that they might be saved’. Neither 
did the apostle hesitate to say in addition, ‘And for this cause God 
shall send them strong delusion, that they should believe a lie.’ 

God shall send’, that is, because He will, by His own just judg^ 
ment, permit the devil to do these things. The devil himself, how¬ 
ever, will do them with a wicked and malign purpose, ‘that they all 
might be damned who believed not the truth, but had pleasure in 
unrighteousness’. Thus, being judged, they will be deceived, and, 
being deceived, they will be judged. But, when they have been 
judged, they will be deceived by those judgments of God, secretly 
just, and justly secret: by those judgments which He has never 
ceased to give since the first sin of the rational creatures. And, being 
thus deceived, they will be judged by that last and manifest judg- 
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ment pronounced by Christ Jesus: they will be most justly judged 
by Him, Who was Himself most unjustly judged. 

20 What the apostle teaches in the first Epistle to the 
Thessalonians concerning the resurrection of the 

dead 

In the passage which we have just considered, the apostle is silent 
as to the resurrection of the dead. In his first Epistle to the same 
Thessalonians, however, he writes as follows; 

But 1 would not have you to be ignorant, brethren, concerning 
them which are asleep, that ye sorrow not, even as others which 
have no hope. For if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, 
even so them also which sleep in Jesus will God bring with 
Him. For this we say unto you by the word of the Lord, that 
we which are alive and remain unto the coming of the Lord 
shall not prevent them which are asleep, For the Lord Himself 
shall descend from heaven with a shout, with the voice of the 
archangel, and with the trump of God: and the dead in Christ 
shall rise first. Then we which are alive and remain shall be 
caught up together with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord 
in the air: and so shall we ever be with the Lord.^^* 

These words of the apostle show us most clearly the resurrection 
of the dead that is to be accomplished when Christ shall come to 
judge the living and the dead. 

But, it is often asked, are those whom Christ will find alive on 
earth ~ those represented in the above passage as the apostle and 
those who were alive with him - never to die at all? Or are they to 
pass with wondrous swiftness through death to immortality at the 
very point of time when they are caught up together with those 
who rise again to meet the Lord in the air? For we must not say 
that it is impossible for them to die and to come to life again while 
they are being borne aloft through the air. Again, we must not take 
the words, ‘and so shall we ever be with the Lord\ as meaning that 
we are to remain for ever in the ait with the Lord. He Himself will 
certainly not remain there. He will pass through as He comes; and 
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we shall go to meet Him as He comes, not as He remains there. We 
shall ‘ever be with the Lord^ in the sense that we shall then have 
everlasting bodies, and so we shall be with Him everywhere. 

The apostle himself seems to require us to take his w ords in this 
sense: that is, to suppose that those whom the Lord w'ill find alive 
here will suffer death and receive immortality in that brief space of 
time. For he says, ‘In Christ shall al! be made alive.Again, speak¬ 
ing once more of the resurrection of the body, he says in another 
place, ‘That which thou sowest is not quickened, except it die.’^’^’ 
How, then, can those whom Christ finds alive here be made alive 
to immortality in Him if they do not die? For we see that it is 
precisely on this account that it is said, ‘That which thou sowest is 
not quickened, except it die.’ Alternatively, if w'c cannot rightly say 
of the bodies of men that they are ‘sown' unless they in some way 
return to the earth by dying (as in the sentence passed by God upon 
the father of the human race w'hen he transgressed: ‘Dust thou art, 
and unto dust shall thou return’)^^^ then we shall have to confess 
that those whom Christ W'ill find still in their bodies when He comes 
are not included in the words of the apostle and of Genesis. For, 
being caught up in the clouds, they are certainly not ‘sown’, since, 
regardless of whether they undergo no death at all or die for a little 
time in the air, they neither go into the earth nor return to it. 

There is, however, another saying of the same apostle, speaking 
of the resurrection of the body to the Corinthians: ‘We shall all 
rise’, or, as other manuscripts have it, ‘We shall all sleep."^^ Since, 
therefore, resurrection cannot occur unless death precedes it, and 
since we cannot understand ‘sleep’ here to mean anything other 
than death, how can it be that ‘We shall ail' sleep or rise again, if 
so many whom Christ is to find in the body w'ill neither sleep nor 
rise again? If, then, we believe that the saints who are to be found 
alive at Christ’s coming and are caught up to meet Him w'iJl leave 
their mortal bodies as they are caught up, and will straightway 
return into immortal bodies - if we assume this, we shall find no 
difficulties in the words of the apostle. We shall find no difficulties 
either when he says, ‘That which thou sowest is not quickened, 
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except it die\ or when he says, ‘Wc shail ali rise’, or ‘We shall all 
sleep.’ For not even the saints shall be quickened to inimomlity 
unless they first die, however briefly. And so they will not be 
excluded from resurrection, which for them is to be preceded by a 
sleep: a very short sleep, to be sure, but still not no sleep at all. 

Moreover, why should it seem incredible to us that the multitude 
of bodies should be, as it were, ‘sown’ in the air where they immedi¬ 
ately come to life again, immortal and incorruptible? For we believe 
what the same apostle most clearly says, that the resurrection will 
take place ‘in the twinkling of an eyc’,'^^ and that the dust of bodies 
long dead will return, with an ease and swiftness that w'e cannot 
understand, to members which are thereafter to live a life without 
end. Again, despite the fact that their bodies, when they die, will 
not return to the earth, but will both die and rise again when they 
are caught up into the air, we do not have to conclude that those 
saints are to be exempt from the sentence pronounced upon man, 
‘Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return,’ ‘Unto dust shalt 
thou return’ indeed means, ‘When you lose your life, you will 
return to what you were before you received life,’ In other words, 
‘When the breath of life has left you, you will be what you were 
before you received the breath of life’ (for it was into a face made 
of dust that God breathed the breath of life when ‘man became a 
living soul’). It is as if it were said, ‘You are animate earth, which 
you were not; and you will be inanimate earth, which is what you 
were,’ This is true of all the bodies of the dead, even before they 
begin to rot, and it will also be true of the bodies of the saints, if 
they die and wherever they die: that is, when they are deprived of 
life, even if they are to receive it back again at once. Thus, they 
will ‘return to’ dust because, having been living men, they will 
become dust. In the same way, what turns to ashes becomes ashes, 
and what decays becomes decayed, and what was clay and is made 
into a pot becomes a pot; and we could say the same thing in hun¬ 
dreds of other instances. For the time being, however, with our 
inadequate powers of reasoning, we can only guess at how this is to 
come to pass; and we shall not be able to know until after it has 
happened. If we wish to be Christians, however, we must believe 
that the dead are to rise in the flesh when Christ comes to judge 
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the living and the dead; and our faith is certainly not in vain merely 
because we are unable to comprehend perfectly how this resurrec¬ 
tion is to be effected. 

As we promised above,however, wx must now show, as far as 
seems necessary, what the prophetical books of the Old Testament 
foretold concerning this last judgment of God. In my opinion, it 
will not be necessary to devote any great length of time to discussing 
and explaining them if the reader will take the trouble to make use 
of the help which we have already furnished. 


21 The statements of the prophet Isaiah regarding 
the resurrection of the dead and the judgment of 

retribution 


The prophet Isaiah says, The dead shall rise again, and all who 
were in the graves shall rise again; and all who are in the earth shall 
rejoice: for the dew which is from Thee is their health, and the 
earth of the wicked shall falL*'^’ The first part of this passage has 
to do with the resurrection of the blessed. But the words ‘the earth 
of the wicked shall fair is rightly understood to mean that the bodies 
of the ungodly shall fall into the ruin of damnation. And if we 
choose to study more diligently and exactly the words which apply 
to the resurrection of the good, we shall see that ‘the dead shall rise 


again’ must refer to the first resurrection, and the words that follow, 
‘and all who were in the graves shall rise again’, to the second. 
Moreover, if we seek a reference to those saints whom the Lord is 


to find alive here, the next words may properly be referred to them, 
and alt who are in the earth shall rejoice, for the dew which is from 
Thee is their health’. We are entirely right in taking ‘health’ here 
to mean ‘immortality’: health, that is, of the fullest kind, which is 
not restored by food as by a daily medicine. 

In the same way, having first given hope to the good concerning 

the day of judgment, the same prophet now proceeds to terrify the 
wicked. He says, 


Thus saith the Lord, Behold, I will flow down upon them as a 
nver of peace, and upon the glory of the gentiles as a rushing 
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torrent: their sons shall be carried on the shoulders, and shall 
be comforted on the knees. As one whom his mother comfor- 
teth, so shall I comfort you; and ye shall be comforted in Jerusa¬ 
lem. And ye shall see, and your heart shall rejoice, and your 
bones shall rise up like a herb; and the hand of the Lord shall 
be known by His worshippers, and He shall threaten the contu¬ 
macious. For, behold, the I.ord shall come as a fire, and as a 
whirlwind His chariots, to execute vengeance with indignation, 
and wasting w ith a flame of fire* For with fire of the Lord shall 
all the earth be judged, and all flesh with His sword: many shall 
be wounded by the Lord.’^^ 

In His promise to the good, wc must dearly understand the ‘river 
of peace’ to signify peace in an abundance than w'hich there could 
be no greater. This is the peace with which we shall be refreshed 
when the end comes; but we have already spoken abundantly of this 
in the preceding book. It is as this river that He says He will ‘flow 
down’ upon those to whom He has promised so great a blessedness. 
And He says this so that W'C may understand that all things in that 
place of felicity, which is in heaven, are supplied from this river* 
But because the peace of incorruption and immortality will flow^ 
from thence even upon earthly bodies, He therefore says that He 
will ‘flow down’ as this river, so that, in a manner of speaking, He 
may pour Himself out from things above to things below, and make 
men the equals of the angels. 

Again, by 'Jerusalem’, we are to understand not the Jerusalem 
who is in servitude with her children, but she who, according to 
the apostle, is the free mother of us all, eternal in heaven.In her 
we shall be comforted after the labours of the anxieties and cares of 
this mortal life, and be lifted up as her children on her knees and 
shoulders. Then shall our rude ignorance of such great delights be 
invested with unwonted blessedness* There we shall see, and our 
hearts will rejoice. The prophet does not tell us what we shall see; 
but what can he mean but God, so that the promise in the Gospel 
may be fulfilled in us: 'Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God What can he mean but all those things which we believe 
in here, but do not yet see? For, now, we only contemplate those 
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things, and the idea which our feeble human capacity can form of 
them is incomparably less than the reality, ‘And ye shall see\ he 
says, ‘and your heart shall rejoice’. Here, ye believe; there, ye shall 
see. 

But having said, Tour heart shall rejoice’, he then adds, as 
though making good something u'hich he has not said, ‘And your 
bones shall rise up like a herb.’ Here, he touches upon the resurrec¬ 
tion of the body, lest we should suppose that the blessings of Jerusa¬ 
lem will pertain only to our spirits. For the resurrection of the body 
will not take place after we have seen; on the contrary, we shall sec 
after it has taken place. For the prophet had already spoken of the 
new heavens and the new earth, w^hile describing, often and in many 
different ways, the things promised to the saints at the end, and 
saying, 

There shall be new heavens, and a new earth, and the former 
shall not be remembered nor tome into mind; but they shall 
find it in gladness and exultation. Behold, I will make Jerusalem 
an exultation, and my people a joy. And I will exult in Jerusa¬ 
lem, and joy in my people; and the voice of weeping shall be 
no more heard in her,*’^’ 

and so on. There are some who endeavour to interpret these prom¬ 
ises as referring to what will happen in a merely fleshly sense during 
those thousand years. This is because, as is the usual prophetic 
style, figurative and literal expressions are mingled, so that a sober 
mind may, by useful and wholesome labour, arrive at the spiritual 
sense; for carnal indolence, or the slowness of the uninstructed and 
untrained mind, is content with the literal meaning, and supposes 
that there is no more inner meaning to be sought. But let what I 
have now said suffice as a treatment of those prophetic utterances 
which come before the passage with which we are here dealing. 

To return, then, to the passage from which we have digressed: 
when the prophet had said, ‘And your bones shall rise up like a 
herb , he added ‘And the hand of the Lord shall be known by His 
worshippers’; and he did this in order to show that, while he is here 
indeed speaking of the resurrection of the body, he is referring only 
to the resurrection of the good. For what is this but the hand of 
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Him who distinguishes those who worship Him from those who 
hold Him in contempt? As to the latter, the passage at once adds, 
‘And he shall threaten the contumacious’, or, as another translator 
puts it, ‘the unbelieving’. It is not that He wdll threaten them then; 
rather, the w^ords that are now spoken in menace will then be ful¬ 
filled in effect, ‘h'or behold,’ he says, ‘the Lord shall come as a 
fire, and as a whirlwind His chariots, to execute vengeance wfith 
indignation, and wasting with a flame of fire. For w ith the fire of' 
the Lord shall all the earth be judged, and all flesh with His sword; 
many shall be wounded by the Lord.’ ‘Fire’ or ‘whirlwind’ or 
‘sword’ here signify the punishment of God’s judgment. For when 
the prophet says that the Lord Himself shall come as a fire, this 
clearly refers to those to whom His coming will bring punishment. 
Hy His ‘chariots’ - the w'ord is used in the plural - it is not inappro¬ 
priate to understand the ministration of the angels. And when he 
says that all the earth and all flesh will judged by the fire and sword 
of the Lord, wc must understand this to refer not to the spiritual 
and holy, but to the earthly and carnal: to those to whom it is said 
that they ‘mind earthly things’/^ and who are told that ‘to be car¬ 
nally minded is death’.It refers to those whom the Lord collec¬ 
tively calls ‘flesh’ when He says, ‘My Spirit shall not always remain 
in these men, for they are flesh. 

As to the statement, ‘Many shall be wounded by the Lord’, this 
wounding is that by which the second death shall come to pass. It 
is possible, indeed, to understand ‘fire’, ‘sword’ and ‘wound’ in a 
good sense. For the Lord said that He w'ished ‘to send fire on the 
earth’;'^^ and the cloven tongues seemed to the apostles to be ‘like 
as of fire’ when the Holy Spirit came.^"^ Again, the Lord said, ‘I 
am not come to send peace on earth, but a sw'ord.”^^ And Scripture 
says that the word of God is a two-edged .sword, because of its 
double edge, the two testaments.'^ Moreover, in the Song of Songs 
the holy Church says that she is wounded by love: pierced, as it 
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were, with the arrow of love/^' Here, however, where we read or 
hear that the Lord shall come to execute vengeance, the sense in 
which we are to understand these words is clear. 

Then, after briefly mentioning those who will be consumed in 
this judgment - and he depicts sinners and the ungodly by means 
of the image of those who did not abstain from the meats forbidden 
by the old Law*"'® - the prophet gives a summary account of the 
grace of the New' Testament from the first coming of the Saviour 
to the last judgment, of which we are now treating; and so he brings 
his discourse to an end. For he tells us that the Lord says that He 
will come to gather all nations, and that they will come and see His 
glory.Tor\ as the apostle says, 'all have sinned, and stand in 
need of the glory of God’.'^*^ He says that the Lord will set a sign 
among them, so that they shall wonder and believe in Him. He says 
also that the Lord will send forth from their number men who have 
been saved. These men will go into divers nations, and to islands 
far away which have not yet heard His fame or seen His glory. They 
will declare His glory among the Gentiles and bring in the brethren 
of those to whom the prophet spoke: that is, brethren in the faith 
of the chosen Israelites under God the Father. And these brethren, 
he says, will bring from all the nations an offering to the Lord on 
beasts of burden and in litters, bringing their offerings to the Holy 
City of Jerusalem, which is now spread throughout the world in the 
persons of the faithful saints These beasts and litters are rightly 
understood as signifying divine aid given by the two orders of God’s 
ministers, angelic and human. For where divine aid is given, men 
believe; and where they believe, they come. The Lord compares 
these brethren to the children of Israel offering him their sacrifices 
in His house with psalms, as the Church now does everywhere. And 
He promises that He will take some of them to be His priests and 
Levites; ^ a promise which we now see to be fulfilled, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that priests and Levites are not now members of the 
same flesh and blood, which W'as the case at first, according to the 
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order of Aaron, For, now, as befits the new covenant, where the 
chief priest "according to the order of Mekhizedek’^^^ is Christ, we 
see that they are chosen according to the merit bestowed upon each 
man by divine grace. These priests are not to be judged according 
to their mere title, which is often acquired by the unworthy, but by 
that holiness which is not shared by good and bad men alike. 
Having spoken of that dear and most evident mercy of God 
which is now bestowed upon the Church, the I^rd then gives an 
assurance of the ends to which we shall come when the last judg¬ 
ment has separated the good and the wicked. He speaks through 
the prophet, or the prophet speaks on the Lord's behalf, saying, 

For as the new heavens and the new earth shall remain before 
me, saith the Lord, so shall your seed and your name remain, 
and there shall be to them month after month, and Sabbath 
after Sabbath. All flesh shall come co worship before me in 
Jerusalem, saith the Lord. And they shall go out, and shall see 
the members of the men who have sinned against me: their 
worm shall not die, neither shall their fire be quenched; and 
they shall be for a spectacle to ail flesh, 

It is at this point that the prophet brings his book to an end: the 
point at which the world itself will come to an end. Some, indeed, 
have adopted the translation "corpses of the men’ rather than ‘mem¬ 
bers of the men’. The word "corpses’ here is intended to signify the 
visible punishment of the body, even though the word ‘corpse’ is 
usually used to denote only lifeless flesh. At any rate, these bodies 
will be alive, because otherwise they would not be able to feel any 
torments. AUemativdy, perhaps, those bodies may without absurd¬ 
ity be called "corpses’ because they are the bodies of the dead: that 
is, of those who are to fall into the second death. Hence the words 
which I have already quoted from the same prophet: ‘And the earth 
of the wicked shall fall,”^^ For who does not see that corpses 
Icadavera] are so called from their falling Also, it is 

plain that those translators used ‘men’ to mean ‘human being^; for 
no one will say that female transgressors are not to incur the same 
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punishment- Rather, the male sex, as being the more important and 
that from which the woman was derived, is intended to denote both 
sexes. But what is especially pertinent to our subject is the fact that 
the words ‘all flesh shall come’ refer also to the good. For God’s 
people will be made up of men of every race {although not all men 
will be there, since many will be suffering punishment). Thus - as 
I had begun to say - ‘flesh’ is used of the good as well as of the 
bad, whereas ‘members’ or ‘corpses’ are used of the wicked. By this, 
then, it is made plain that the judgment by which the good and the 
wicked are to be consigned to their ends will certainly follow the 
resurrection of the body; and so our faith in this resurrection is 
thereby strengthened. 

22 What is meant by the good going forth to look 
upon the punishment of the wicked 

Rut in what way are the good to ‘go forth’ to see the punishment 
of the wicked? Are they to leave their blessed abodes as by a bodily 
movement and betake themselves to the place of punishment, so 
that they may look upon the torments of the wicked m corporeal 
presence.^ God forbid! Rather, it is by their knowledge that they 
will ‘go forth’. But the expression signifies that those who are to be 
tormented will be without. Again, that is why the Lord calls that 
place of punishment ‘the outer darkness’,'” in contrast to the 
‘entrance’ through which the good servant was told to ‘Enter into 
the joy of thy Lord’.'^* He speaks of it in this way lest we should 
suppose that the wicked enter in so that they may be known. On 
the contrary, we arc to understand that the good go out to them by 
virtue of their knowledge; for the good are to know that which is 
without. Those w^ho are undergoing punishment will not know what 
is happening within, in the joy of the Lord; hut those who are in 
that joy will know what is happening without, in the ‘outer dark¬ 
ness’. And so it is said, ‘They shall go out’, because they will know 
what is done by those who are without. After all, if, by virtue of 
the presence of God, however faint, in the minds of mortal men, 
the prophets were able to know things that had not yet happened* 
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will not the immortal saints know things that have already hap¬ 
pened, when ‘God shall be all in 

The seed of the saints and their name, then, will remain in that 
blessed state: the seed, that is, of which John says, ‘And his seed 
remaineth in himV**^ and the name of which it was said through 
Isaiah himself, ‘I will give them an everlasting name,"^'’^ ‘And there 
shall be to them month after month, and Sabbath after Sabbath', as 
if it were said, ‘Moon after moon, and rest upon rest*. For the good 
will have both of these things when they pass from these old 
shadows of time into the new lights of eternity. 

In the punishment of the wicked, however, the fire that is not 
quenched and the worm that does not die are interpreted in differ¬ 
ent w*ays by different authorities, Some, indeed, consider that both 
refer to the body; others consider that both refer to the souL Others 
again consider that the fire refers literally to the body, and the worm 
figuratively to the soul; and this interpretation seems more credible. 
But there is no time now to discuss this difference. For we have 
undertaken to occupy this book with a treatment of the last judg¬ 
ment by which the good are separated from the bad. Their rewards 
and punishments must be discussed more diligently elsewhere. 


23 What Daniel foretold concerning the persecution 
of Antichrist, the judgment of God, and the reign of 

the saints 

The prophecy of Daniel concerning the last judgment is arranged 
thus. First, he foretells the coming of Antichrist; then he carries his 
narrative on to deal with the eternal reign of the saints. He begins 
with his prophetic vision of the four beasts, signifying four king¬ 
doms, and the fourth of these is vanquished by a certain king who 
is recognised as Antichrist. After this comes the eternal reign of the 
Son of Man, who is understood to be Christ, Then Daniel says, ‘I 
Daniel was grieved in my spirit in the midst of my body, and the 
visions of my head troubled me. I came near unto one of them that 
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stood by^ and asked him the truth of all this. So he told me, and 
made me know the interpretation of these things*’^^*^ 

Daniel then tells us what he heard from the bystander of whom 
he had inquired concerning these things; and he speaks as if the 
bystander himself were explaining them to him. 

These great beasts, which are four^ are four kings, which shall 
arise out of the earth. But the saints of the Most High shall 
take the kingdom, and possess the kingdom for ever, even for 
ever and ever. Then, 1 would know the truth of the fourth 
beast, which was diverse from all the others, exceeding dread¬ 
ful, whose teeth were of iron, and his nails of brass; which 
devoured, brake in pieces, and stamped the residue with his 
feet; and of the ten horns that were in his head, and of the 
other which came up, and before whom three fell; even of that 
horn that had eyes, and a mouth that spake very great things, 
whose look was more stout than his fellows. I beheld, and the 
same horn made war w'ith the saints, and prevailed against 
them; until the Ancient of days came, and judgment was given 
to the saints of the Most High, and the time came that the 
saints possessed the kingdom. 

This, Daniel tells us, is what he asked; and he then goes on to 
tell us what he heard in reply, ^Thus he said' (that is, the man 
whom he had asked answered and said) 

the fourth beast shall be the fourth kingdom upon earth, which 
shall be diverse from all kingdoms, and shall devour the whole 
earth, and shall tread it down, and break it in pieces. And the 
ten horns out of this kingdom are ten kings that shall arise: and 
another shall rise after them; and he shall be diverse from the 
first, and he shall subdue three kings. And he shall speak great 
words against the Most High, and shall wear out the saints of 
the Most High, and think to change times and laws: and they 
shall be given into his hand until a time and times and the 
dividing of time. But the judgment shall sit, and they shall take 
away his dominion, to consume and to destroy it unto the end. 

And the kingdom and dominion, and the greatness of the king¬ 
dom under the whole heaven, shall be given to the people of 
the saints of the Most High, Whose kingdom is an everlasting 
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kingdom, and all dominions shall serve and obey Him. Here is 
the end of the matter. As for me Daniel, my cogitations much 
troubled me, and my countenance changed in me: but I kept 
the matter in my heart.^^ 

Some have interpreted these four kingdoms as those of the Assyr¬ 
ians, Persians, Macedonians, and Romans; and if anyone wishes to 
know vi'hether or not this is a proper interpretation, let him read 
the Presbyter Jerome’s book on Daniel, written with great learning 
and diligence. Anyone who reads this passage, however, even if he 
does so in his sleep, can hardly doubt that the reign of Antichrist, 
with its most savage assaults against the Church, is to be borne, if 
only for a little season, until by the final judgment of God the saints 
receive their everlasting kingdom. For it is very clear, from the 
number of days given in a subsequent passage,that ‘a time and 
times and the dividing of time’ means a year, two years, and half a 
year: that is, three years and a half, though in the Scriptures this is 
sometimes given in months. For although the words ‘times’ seems 
to be an indefinite expression in Latin, the original word is dual in 
meaning. This is a form which Latin docs not have; but Greek 
does, and so, it is said, does Hebrew, Thus, ‘times’ here means ‘two 
times’. As for the ‘ten kings’ - the ten men whom, as it seems. 
Antichrist is to find when he comes: 1 am, I confess, afraid that 
we may be mistaken in this interpretation, and that he may come 
unexpectedly when there are not ten kings alive in the Roman 
world. For what if the number ten signifies the total number of 
kings after whom he is to come, in the same way as totality is often 
signified by a thousand, or a hundred, or seven, or by several other 
numbers which it is not here necessary to consider? 

In another passage, the same Daniel says, 

And there shall be a time of trouble, such as was not seen since 
there was born a nation upon earth until that time: and in that 
time all Thy people which shall be found written in the book 
shall be delivered. And many of them that sleep in the mound 
of earth shall arise, some to everlasting life, and some to shame 
and everlasting confusion. And they that be wise shall shine as 
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the brightness of the fttmament; ind many of the just as the 
stars for ever.^“ 

This passage is very like the one that we have already quoted from 
the Gospel/^^ at least with regard to the resurrection of the bodies 
of the dead. For those who, in the Gospeh are said to be ‘in the 
graves' are here said to ‘sleep in the mound of earth’, or, as others 
translate it, ‘in the dust of the earth\ Again, just as it is said in the 
Gospel that ‘They shall come forth', so here it is said, ‘They shall 
arise/ In the Gospel: ‘They that have done good, to the resurrection 
of life; and they that have done evil, to the resurrection of judg¬ 
ment/ Here: ‘Some to everlasting life, and some to shame and ever¬ 
lasting confusion/ Whereas the Gospel says, ‘All who are in the 
graves', the prophet does not say ‘all’ but, ‘many of them that sleep 
in the mound of earth/ But we are not to suppose that this is a 
discrepancy; for ‘many’ is sometimes used in the Scriptures in place 
of ‘air. For instance, it was said to Abraham: ‘1 have set thee as the 
father of many nations', but, in another place it says, ‘In thy seed 
shall all nations be blessed. 

Concerning such resurrection it is said a little while afterwards 
to the prophet himself, ‘And come thou and rest: for there is yet a 
day till the completion of the consummation; and thou shalt rest, 
and rise in thy lot in the end of the days/^^ 

24 Passages from the Psalms of David which foretell 
the end of the world and the last judgment 

Many passages in the psalms speak of the last judgment, although 
for the most part they do so in passing and briefly. But I shall by 
no means pass over in silence what is most clearly said there con¬ 
cerning the end of this world. 

In. the beginning hast Thou laid the foundations of the earth, 

O Lord; and the heavens are the work of Thy hands. They 
shall perish, but Thou shjlt endure; yea, all of them shall wax 
old like a garment; and as a vesture Thou shalt change them, 
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and they shall be changed; but Thou art the same, and Thy 
years shall not faih'^^ 

Porphyry praises the Hebrews for their piety’ in worshipping a God 
who is great and true and terrible even to the gods themselves,’^' 
Why^ then does he follow the oracles of those gods in charging the 
Christians with immense folly because they say that this world is to 
perish? Behold what is said in the godly writings of the Hebrews to 
that God Whom, as even so distinguished a philosopher confesses, 
the gods themselves regard with dread: *The heavens are the W'ork 
of Thy hands. They shall perish/ When the heavens, which are the 
higher and more firmly established parts of the world, perish, shall 
the world itself not perish? This statement is displeasing to Jupiter, 
whose oracle is cited in the writings of Porphyry’ as a most weighty 
authority when he reproaches the Christians for their credulity. 
Why, then, does he not similarly reproach the wisdom of the Heb¬ 
rews, as being folly? For it is in their most sacred books that the 
statement is found: it is in this Hebrew wisdom itself that we read that 
the heavens are to perish; yet Porphyry is so greatly pleased by such 
wisdom that he proclaims it even through the utterances of his own 
gods! Why, then, does he commit so vain an error as to detest the faith 
of the Christians at least partly, if not entirely, because they believe 
that the world will perish? For, surely, if the heavens are to perish, 
the world must perish also, Again, in those sacred writings which are 
peculiar to ourselves, and which we do not share with the Hebrews - 
that is, in the Gospels and the apostolic books - we read, ‘The figure 
of this world passeth away.”^^ We also read, ^The world passeth 
away and ‘Heaven and earth shall pass away/'"^ I suppose, though, 
that ‘it shall pass away' or ‘they shall pass away* are somewhat milder 
statements than ‘they shall perish’. 

In the Epistle of the apostle Peter, also, where it is said that, 
‘The World that then was, being overflowed with water, perished’, 
ft is dear enough what part of the world is signified by the whole, 
and to what extent it is said to have perished. It is clear also what 
heavens ‘are kept in store, reserved unto fire against the day of 
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judgment and perdition of ungodly meii\ Then he says, a little 
later, ‘The day of the I.ord will come as a thief in the night; in 
which the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the 
elements shall melt with fervxnt heat, the earth also and the works 
that are therein shall be burned up.’ And he adds, ‘Seeing then that 
all these things shall be dissolved, what manner of persons ought 
ye to Now^ these heavens which are to perish may be under¬ 
stood as being the same as those which he said ‘are kept in store, 
reserved unto fire’. Again, the elements which are to ‘melt with 
fervent heat’ may be taken to be those stormy, turbulent elements 
in this lowest part of the world, in which, he said, those same heav¬ 
ens are kept in store. For the higher heavens, in whose firmament 
the stars are established, will remain in all their completeness. 
Indeed, it is written that 'the stars shall fall from heaven’;and “ 
leaving aside the fact that it is, as it happens, much more plausible 
to take these words in a different way - this in itself shows that the 
heavens themselves will remain, if the stars are to fall from them. 
This statement is, then, either figurative — which is the more prob¬ 
able explanation - or else it depicts something which is to occur in 
this lowest heaven: something more wondrous than anything which 
happens now, like the star in Virgil which ‘Trailed its torch behind 
it with a great light’, and 'hid itself in the woods of Ida*.^^^ 

The passage which I have quoted from the psalm, however, 
seems to exclude no part of the heavens from the coming destruc¬ 
tion, For it says, 'The heavens are the works of Thy hands: they 
shall perish.’ Thus, since there is no part of them which is not a 
work of God, there is no part of them which will escape destruction. 
But our adversaries will not stoop to defend the piety of the Heb¬ 
rews, approved by the oracles of their own gods, by citing the words 
of the apostle Peter, for they vehemently hate him. They might, 
indeed, avoid having to believe that the whole world is to perish by 
understanding that, when the psalmist says, 'They shall perish’, the 
whole here stands for a part, because only the lowest heavens are 
to perish. But this is in keeping with what the apostle says in his 
epistle, when he speaks of 'the world’ perishing in the flood; for he 
too uses the whole to signify a part: that is, the lowest part, with 
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its corresponding region of the heavens. And, as I said, our adver¬ 
saries will not stoop to reason in this way, for fear of seeming to 
approve of Peter’s meaning. They do not wish to ascribe as much 
importance to the 6nal conflagration as we ascribe to the Flood; for 
they contend that no waters or flames could destroy the whole of 
the human race. All that remains for them, therefore, is to say that 
their gods praised the wisdom of the Hebrews because they had not 
read this psalml 

Again, we are to understand what is said in Psalm 50 as a refer’ 
ence to the last Judgment of Godi ‘God shall come manifestly, our 
God, and shall not keep silence: fire shall devour before Him, and 
it shall be very tempestuous round about Him. He shall call the 
heaven above, and the earth, to judge His people. Gather His saints 
together unto Him; they who make a covenant with Him over sacri¬ 
fices.”’^ We understand this to refer to our Lord Jesus Christ, for 
Whom we wait in hope, and Who will come from heaven to judge 
the living and the dead. For He ‘shall come manifestly’ to judge 
justly the just and the unjust, Who first came secretly, to be judged 
unjustly by the unjust. He, I say, ‘shall come manifestly’ and ‘shall 
not keep silence’: that is, He will make Himself known by the voice 
of His judgment, Who, when He first came secretly, was silent 
before His judge. As we read that it was prophesied of Him by 
Isaiah, and as we see fulfilled in the Gospel, He was ‘brought as a 
Jamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, 
so He opened not His mouth As for the ‘fire’ and ‘tempest’, we 
have already explained how these words are to be understood when 
we dealt with a similar passage in the prophecy of Isaiah. And as 
for ‘He shall call the heaven above’, the saints and the just are 
rightly called ‘heaven’, and so there is no doubt that the meaning 
here is the same as the apostle’s when he says, ‘We shall be caught 
up together with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air.”®*' 
After all, if we take these words according to their literal sense, how 
IS ir possible to ‘call the heaven above’, as if the heaven could be 
anywhere else than above? And as for the words which come next, 
‘And the earth to judge His people’, if we take this with ‘He shall 
call - that is He shall call the earth also’ - without here supplying 
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the word ‘above’, this seems to give a meaning in accordance with 
right faith. For *the heaven’ signifies those who will judge along 
with Christ, and ‘the earth" those who shall be judged. Thus the 
words ‘He shall call the heaven above’ would not here mean, ‘He 
shall catch up into the air", but ‘He shall lift up to seats of judg^ 
ment" Again, ‘He shall call the heaven’ may mean, ‘He shall call 
the angels in their lofty and exalted places, that He may descend 
with them to do judgment’; and ‘He shall call the earth also" would 
then mean, ‘He shall call the men of the earth to judgment." But if 
we take the words ‘and the earth’ with both ‘He shall calf and 
‘above’, so that the sense is then ‘He shall call the heaven above, 
and He shall call the earth above also’; then, in this case, I think 
that the passage is best understood of those who are to be caught 
up to meet Christ in the air. According to this interpretation, they 
are called ‘the heaven’ with reference to their souls, and ‘the earth’ 
with reference to their bodies. 

Next, what is ‘to judge His people’, but to separate by judgment 
the good from the bad, like sheep from the goats.? Then, He turns 
to the angels, to speak to them: ‘Gather His saints together unto 
Him’; for a matter of such importance must surely be carried out 
by the ministry of angels. And if wc ask who the saints are who are 
to be gathered together unto Him by the angels, the psalm says, 
‘They who make a covenant with Him over sacrifices,’ This is the 
whole life of the righteous, to make a covenant with God over sacri¬ 
fices. Here, ‘over sacrifices’ may mean that works of mercy stand 
above sacrifices in the judgment of God, Who says, ‘I desire mercy 

ely, ‘over sacrifices’ may mean ‘in 
sacrifices’, in the same way that something which is certainly done 
‘in’ the world is said to be done ‘upon" earth. And, in this case, 
those very works of mercy are the sacrifices with which God is 
pleased, as I remember having said in the tenth book of this wotk.'**^ 
In these works of mercy the righteous make a covenant with God, 
because they do them for the sake of the promises contained in His 
new covenant. Thus, when the saints have been gathered unto Him 
and placed at His right hand in the last judgment, Christ will say, 
‘Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
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you from the foundathin of the world. For 1 was ao hungred, and 
ye gave me meatV^^ so on^ reciting the good works of the 
good and the everlasting rewards bestowed upon them by the final 
sentence of the Judge. 


25 Of the prophecy of Malachi, in which he speaks 
of the last judgment, and of the cleansing which 
some are to undergo by means of purifying 

punishments 

The prophet Malachiel or Malachi, who is also called ‘Angel’, is 
thought by some to be Ezra the priest (for Jerome says that this is 
the opinion of the Hehrewsh some of whose other writings have 
been received into the canonHe prophesies the last judgment, 
saying; 

Behold, He cometh, saith the Lord of hosts. But who may abide 
the day of His comingi And who shall stand W'hen He appear- 
eth? For he is like a refiner’s fire, and like fullers’ soap. And he 
shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver: and he shall purify 
the sons of Levi, and purge them as gold and silver, that they 
may offer unto the Lord an offering in righteousness. Then 
shall the offering of Judah and Jerusalem be pleasant unto the 
Lord, as in the days of old, and as in former years. And I will 
come near to you to judgment; and 1 will be a swift witness 
against the sorcerers, and against the adulterers, and against 
false swearers, and against those that oppress the hireling in his 
wages, the widow, and the fatherless, and that turn aside the 
stranger from his right, and fear not me, saith the Lord of 
hosts. For I am the Lord; 1 change not.’*’ 

From these words, it seems to be quite dear that, when the judg¬ 
ment comes, some are to suffer a certain kind of purgatorial punish¬ 
ment, For what else are we to understand by the words, ‘Bur who 
may abide the day of His coming? And who shall stand when He 
appeareth? For he is like a refiner's fire, and like fullers’ soap. And 
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he shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver: and he shall purify the 
sons of Levi, and purge them as gold and silver? Isaiah says some¬ 
thing of the same kind; ‘The Lord shall wash the filthiness of the 
sons and daughters of Zion, and shall cleanse away the blood from 
their midst, by the spirit of judgment and by the spirit of bum- 

Unless we might say perhaps that they are cleansed from their 
filthiness and in a certain sense purified when the wicked are separ¬ 
ated from them by the penal judgment. In this case, the segregation 
and damnation of the wicked is the purgation of the good, because 
they will henceforth live without having to mingle with such men. 
But the prophet then speaks as follows: ‘And He shall purify the 
sons of Levi, and purge them as gold and silver, that they may offer 
unto the Lord an offering in righteousness. Then shall the offering 
of Judah and Jerusalem be pleasing unto the Lord/ Here, surely, 
he shows us that those who have been purged will then be ‘pleasing 
unto the Lord^ by reason of their ‘offering in righteousness’, and 
consequently that they themselves will be purged of their own 
unrighteousness which rendered them displeasing to God. Indeed, 
when they have been purged, they themselves will be offerings of 
full and perfect righteousness; for what more acceptable offering 
can such persons make to God than themselves? But this question 
of purgatorial punishments we must defer to another time, so that 
we may then consider it more diligently, 

As for 'the sons of Levi’ and ‘Judah and Jerusalem’; we should 
understand these names as signifying the Church herself, gathered 
in, not from the Hebrews only, but from the other nations also. Not 
the Church as she is now, however, when ‘if we say that we have 
no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in Rather, 
they signify the Church as she will be then, purified by the last 
judgment as a threshing floor is by the winnower, and when those 
of her members who need such purification have been cleansed by 
fire, so that no one at all remains who must still offer sacrifice for 
his sins. For all who make such offerings are, clearly, still in their 
sins: it is precisely for their sins that they make their offering, so 
that, having made to God an acceptable offering, their sins may 
then be forgiven them. 
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26 Of the sacrifices offered to God by the saints, 
which are to be ‘pleasant unto the Lord, as in the 
days of old, and as in former years’ 

And it was because God wished to show chat His City wiJl not then 
continue to observe the custom of sacrifice that He said that the 
sons of Levi will offer sacrifices Sn righteousness'. They will not, 
that is, offer them in sin, and so they will not offer them for sin. 
Thus, we can understand what is meant by what the prophet says 
next: "Then shall the offering of Judah and Jerusalem be pleasant 
unto the Lord, as in the days of old, and as in former years.' On 
the strength of these words, the Jews promise themselves a return 
of the past times of their sacrifices according to the Law of the old 
covenant; but they do so in vain. For it was not in righteousness 
that they offered sacrifices then, but in sin. Indeed, it was especially 
and primarily for sins that they offered them then, even to the 
extent that the priest himself, W'hom wc must believe to have been 
more righteous than the rest, was accustomed to offer, according to 
God's commandments, first for his own sins, and then for those of 
the people. It is necessary, therefore, to explain how we are to take 
the words, "as in the days of old, and as in former years’. For per¬ 
haps the prophet here has in mind the time when the first human 
beings were in Paradise, Then, indeed, pure and wholly free from 
all stain and blemish of sin, they offered themselves to God as the 
purest sacrifices. But they were banished from that place because of 
their transgression, and human nature was condemned in them, 
with the exception of the one Mediator and those who have been 
baptised and are as yet infants. Now, therefore, "There is none dean 
from stain, not even the babe whose life has been but a day upon 
the earth,Perhaps it will be replied that those who offer in faith 
may properly be said to offer in righteousness, because the righteous 
man lives by faithBut, then again, whoever says chat he has no 
sin deceives himself; and so the righteous man does not say so, 
predsely because he lives by faith. Also, will any man say that this 
present time of faith is to be placed on an equal footing with that 
final stare when those who offer sacrifices in righteousness will be 
cleansed by the fire of the last judgment.? For we must believe that, 
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after such cleansings the righteous will have no sin. As far as the 
absence of sin is concerned^ therefore, it is clear that the time after 
the last judgment can be compared only to that time when the first 
human beings lived in Paradise before their transgression, in the 
felicity of complete innocence. It is in this way, then, that we are 
rightly to understand the meaning of the words ‘as in the days of 
old, and as in former years’. 

Isaiah also, after the promise of the new heavens and the new 
earth, furnishes some allegorical and mysterious descriptions of the 
blessedness of the saints. My own desire to avoid undue length 
forbids me from giving a proper explanation of these descriptions; 
hut, among other things, he says: "According to the days of the tree 
of life shall be the days of tny people.’Now is there anyone who 
has even glanced at the sacred writings who does not know where 
God planted the tree of life, from whose fruit he cut off the first 
human beings when their own iniquity expelled them from Para¬ 
dise, and which He guarded by means of a flaming sword which 
turned every way.^ 

But someone may contend that the ‘days of the tree of life’ of 
which the prophet Isaiah speaks are the present times of the Church 
of Christ, and that Christ Himself is prophetically called the tree of 
life because He is the Wisdom of God, of which Solomon says, ‘It 
is a tree of life to them that lay hold upon it.”^’ Someone may 
maintain also that the first human beings did not spend ‘years’ in 
Paradise, but w^ere expelled from it so soon that none of their chil¬ 
dren were begotten there. On this view, then, the words ‘as in the 
days of old, and as in former years’ cannot refer to the time spent 
by the first human beings in Paradise. This, however, is a question 
which I pass over; for it would be tedious to discuss every detail 
simply in order to establish the manifest truth of a single point. For 
I see another meaning which will prevent us from believing that the 
prophet is here promising us, as a great blessing, a return to the 
carnal sacrifices of the Old Law ‘as in the days of old, and as in 
former years’. For it was commanded under the old Law that the 
animals chosen as victims were to be immaculate and entirely free 
from blemish. This was because they signified holy men, free from 
all sm; but only one such man, Christ, has ever yet been found. At 
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the judgment, however^ those who are worthy of such purification 
will be purified even by fire; and, thereafter, there wiil be found in 
all the saints no sin at all. In this condition, then, they wilt offer 
themselves in righteousness, as victims in every way immaculate 
and without any blemish. Thus, they will indeed be ‘as in the days 
of old, and as in former years’, when the purest victims were offered 
as a foreshadowing of this state of things to come. For, then, there 
will be in the flesh and minds t>f the sain is that purity which was 
prefigured in the bodies of those victims. 

Next, God speaks to those who are worthy not of purification, 
but of damuation. ‘And I will come near to you to judgment; and I 
w ill be a swift witness against the sorcerers, and against the adulter¬ 
ers/ After enumerating other crimes worthy of damnation, He then 
adds, ‘For I am the Lord, 1 change not,’ It is as if He said, ‘Though 
your fault has changed you for the worse, and my grace has changed 
you for the better, I change not/ He says that He will be a ‘witness’ 
Himself because in His judgment He has no need of other wit¬ 
nesses. Again, He will be ‘swift’ either because He will come quickly 
and His judgment, which had seemed so slow' in coming, will be 
most swift in its unexpected coming; or because He will convict the 
consciences of men without any lengthy preliminaries. For, as it is 
written, Tn the thoughts of the wicked shall interrogation be 
made/'^^ And the apostle says, ‘The thoughts accusing or else 
excusing, in the day in which God shall judge the hidden things of 
men, according to my gospel in Jesus Christ’.'^* It is in this way, 
then, that we are to understand that the Lord ‘will be a swift wit¬ 
ness’; for He will suddenly recall into the memory that which will 
convict and punish the conscience. 

27 Of the separation of the good from the bad, by 
which the distinction established at the last judgment 

will be made manifest 

There is another passage from the prophet Malachi pertaining to 
the last judgment: a passage which I have already quoted in another 
context, in the eighteenth book.^^^ He says: 
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And they shall be mine, saith the Lord of hosts, in that day 
when I make up my jewels; and I will spare them, as a man 
spareth his own son that serveth him. Then shall ye return, 
and discern between the righteous and the wicked, between 
him that serveth God and him that serveth Him not. For, 
behold, the day cometh, that shall burn as an oven; and all the 
proud, yea, and all that do wickedly, shall be stubble: and the 
day that cometh shall burn them up, saith the Lord of hosts, 
that it shall leave them neither root nor branch. But unto you 
that fear my name shall the Sun of righteousness arise with 
healing in His wings; and ye shall go forth, and grow up as 
calves of the stall And ye shall tread down the wicked; for they 
shall be ashes under the soles of your feet in the day that I shall 
do this, saith the Lord of hosts. 

Under the sun which shines on the vanity of this life, we do not 
discern the gulf that separates rewards from punishments and the 
righteous from the unrighteous. But when this gulf is brought to 
tight under that Sun of righteousness in the brightness of life eter¬ 
nal, then there will Indeed be a judgment such as there has never 
before been. 

28 That the law of Moses must be understood in a 
spiritual sense, thereby excluding the damnable 
murmurs of a carnal interpretation 

Next, the same prophet adds the following words; 'Remember ye 
the Law of Moses my servant, which I commanded unto him in 
Horeb for all Israel”^ This mention by the prophet of precepts 
and statutes is timely, following as it does the declaration of the 
great separation that is to be made between those who keep the Law 
and those who despise it. At the same time, the prophet intends 
that men should learn to interpret the Law in a spiritual sense and 
find Christ in it, since it is by the judgment of Christ that the 
separation of the good from the bad is to be made. For it is not for 
nothing that the Lord Himself said to the Jews, 'Had ye believed 
Moses, ye would have believed me; for he wrote of But 

Mai. 3,i7ff. 

Mai, 44. 
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because they received the Law in a carnal way, and because they 
did not understand that its earthly promises are symbols of what is 
to be fulfilled in heaven, the Jews made haste to complain, even 
daring to say: ‘It is vain to serve God: and what profit is it that we 
have kept His ordinance, and that we have walked mournfully 
before the Lord of hosts? And now we call the proud happy; yea, 
they that work wickedness are set It was these words of theirs 
which, in a certain sense^ compelled the prophet to foretell the last 
judgment. For, then, the wicked will not be happy even in appear¬ 
ance, but will veiy^ clearly be utterly wretched; and the good will 
not be oppressed even with a passing misery, but will enjoy bright 
and everlasting blessedness. For the prophet had earlier cited some 
similar complaints, of those who said, ‘Every one that doeth evil is 
good in the sight of the Lord, and such are pleasing to 
These people were, I say, led to make such complaints against God 
because they took the Law of Moses in a carnal sense. So too, the 
author of Psalm 73 says that his feet were almost gone, his steps 
had well nigh slipped, because he was envious of the foolish, when 
he saw the prosperity of the wicked. Thus, he says, among other 
things, ‘How doth God know? And is there knowledge in the most 
High?" And again, ‘Have I cleansed my heart in vain, and washed 
my hands in innocency?" The psalmist says that the labour of solv¬ 
ing this most difficult question, posed by the fact that the good 
seem to be wretched and the wicked happy, ‘was too painful for 
me, until I went into the sanctuary of God; then understood I their 
end’.^ For in the last judgment, indeed, thin^ shall not be thus. 
On the contrary, in the manifest wretchedness of the wicked and 
the manifest felicity of the righteous, a state of things very different 
from that which now prevails will appear. 

29 Of the coming of Elijah before the judgment, so 
that the Jews may be converted to Christ by his 
preaching and exposition of the Scriptures 

Malachi, then, admonishes the people to remember the Law of 
Moses (for he foresaw that, for a long time to come, they would not 
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understand it as they should^ in a spiritual sense); and he then goes 
on to say: ‘And behold, 1 will send you Elijah the Tishbite before 
the coming of the great and dreadful day of the Lord: and he shall 
turn the heart of the father to the child^ and the heart of a man to 
his neighbour, lest I come and smite the earth with a curse.It is 
a belief frequently present in the speech and hearts of the faithful 
that, in the last time, before the judgment, the great and wondrous 
prophet Elijah will expound the Law to the Jew's, who will thereby 
come to believe in the true Christ: that is, in our Christ. And it is 
not without reason that we hope that, before the coming of our 
Judge and Saviour, Elijah will come. Indeed, it is not without reason 
that we believe him to be still alive; for Holy Scripture attests most 
plainly that he was caught up out of this life in a chariot of 
When he comes, therefore, he will give a spiritual interpretation of 
the Law which the Jews now understand only in a carnal sense, and 
thus he will ‘turn the heart of the father to the chiJd^ that is, the 
heart of the fathers to their children; for the translators of the Sep- 
tuagint have here used the singular instead of the plural. The mean¬ 
ing of this is that the children, that is, the Jews, shall understand 
the Law as their fathers — that is, the prophets, and, among them, 
Moses himself - understood it. Fof the heart of the fathers will be 
turned to their children when the children are brought to under¬ 
stand the Law as their fathers understood it; and the heart of the 
children will be turned to their fathers when the children come to 
share the beliefs of their fathers. The Septuagint says, ‘and the heart 
of a man to his neighbour’ because, dearly, fathers and children are 
neighbours to each other. 

But there is another and preferable sense to be found in the words 
of the Septuagint translators, who have translated in a spirit of 
prophecy: namely, that Elijah shall turn the heart of God the Father 
to the Son. He will do this not, certainly, by causing the Father to 
love the Son, but by teaching men that the Father loves the Son, 
so that the Jews also, who at first hated the Son, will love this same 
Son, Who is our Christ. For the Jews believe that God has His 
heart turned away from our Christ: this is what they now suppose. 
And they will come to believe that God’s heart is turned towards 

MaJ. 4 , 5 f. 
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the Son only when their own hearts have turned towards Him by 
conversion, and they have learnt the love of the Father for the Son. 

As to the words which follow, ‘And the heart of a man to his 
neighbour’ - that is, Elijah will also turn the heart of a man to his 
neighbour: how can we better understand this than as the turning 
of the heart of a man to the Man Christ? For though, ‘being in the 
form of God’, He is our God, yet, taking upon Himself ‘the form 
of a servant’He humbled Himself to become our neighbour. 
This, then, is what Elijah will do, lest I come and smite the earth 
with a curse’, For ‘the earth’ here refers to those who love the 
things of this earth; and such, down to this present time, are the 
carnal Jews, which is why they have come to murmur against God 
as they do, saying, ‘Every one that doeth evil is good in the sight 
of the Lord’, and ‘It is vain to serve God,’ 

30 In certain passages in the books of the Old 
Testament where it is said that God will judge the 
earth, it is clear from what the Lord God says that 
Christ is meant, even though the person of Christ is 

not explicitly mentioned 

There are many other passages of Divine Scripture which bear wit¬ 
ness to the last judgment of God; but it would take far too long if 
I were to collect them all. Let it suffice, therefore, to have proved 
that both the New Testament and the Old foretell this last judg¬ 
ment, What is not so clearly stated in the Old Testament as in the 
New, however, is that this judgment is to be administered by Christ: 
that is, that Christ is to come down from Heaven as judge. And 
this is because when, in the Old Testament, the Lord God says that 
He will come, or it is said of the Lord God that He will come, we 
do not necessarily understand this to be a reference to Christ. For 
‘the Lord God’ can mean the Father, the Son, or the Holy Spirit. 

This is a question which we must not leave undiscussed, In the 
first place, we must show how Jesus Christ speaks in the prophetic 
books under the title of the Lord God while leaving us in no doubt 
that it is indeed Jesus Christ Who is speaking. Having done this, 
we shall then be able to understand that Christ is meant in other 
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passages also when it is said that ‘the Lord God’ will come to that 
last judgment, even though this may not be immediately clear, 

There is a passage in the prophet Isaiah which clearly illustrates 
what 1 am saying. For God says by the prophet. 

Hear me, Jacob and Israel, whom 1 call. I am the first, and I 
am for ever: and my hand has founded the earth, and my right 
hand has established the heaven. I will call them, and they shall 
stand together, and be gathered and hear. Who has declared to 
them these things? In love of thee I have done thy pleasure 
upon Babylon, that I might cake away the seed of the Chalde¬ 
ans, I have spoken, and I have called: I have brought him, and 
have made his way prosperous* Come ye near unto me, and 
hear this* 1 have not spoken in secret from the beginning; when 
they were made, there vf 3 s I. And now the Lord God and His 
Spirit hath sent me,^^ 

It is certainly Christ Himself Who is speaking here as the Lord 
God; yet we should not have understood that it was Jesus Christ 
had He not added, ‘And now the Lord God and His Spirit hath 
sent me.’ For He said this according to 'the form of a servant’, 
using the past tense to signify a future reality; a usage which we 
find elsewhere in the same prophet, where we read, ‘He was brought 
as a lamb to the slaughter’ rather than ‘He shall be brought.’ The 
past tense is used to indicate what is to happen in the future; and 
prophecy often speaks in this way. 

There is another passage in Zechariah which plainly shows that 
the Almighty has sent the Almighty; and what can this mean, if not 
that God the Father has sent God the Son? For it is written, Thus 
saith the Lord Almighty, After the glory hath He sent me unto the 
nations which spoiled you; for he that toucheth you toucheth the 
apple of His eye. Behold, I will bring mine hand upon them, and 
they shall be a spoil to their servants: and ye shall know that the 
Lord Almighty hath sent Behold: the Lord Almighty says 

that the Lord Almighty has sent Him* Who will dare to understand 
these words as referring to any other than Christ: to Christ, that is. 
Who is speaking to the lost sheep of the house of Israel? For He 
says in the Gospel, ‘I am not sent save to the lost sheep of the house 

™ Is. 48,1 iff. 
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of IsTa&lV^ whom He here compares to the apple of God^s eye, in 
order to show God’s most excellent love for them; and to this order 
of sheep the apostles themselves belonged. But after the glory — of 
His resurrection, that is (for before the resurrection, as the evangel¬ 
ist says, ^Jesus was not yet glorified")^ - He was sent unto the 
Gentiles also^ in the persons of His apostles; and thus was fulfilled 
what is said in the psalm: 'Thou wilt deliver me from the contradic¬ 
tions of the people; Thou wilt set me as the head of the Gentiles.’^ 
Thus, those who had 'spoiled’ the Israelites, those whom the Israel¬ 
ites had served when they w'ere subject to the Gentiles, were not 
merely to be spoiled in their turn, but were themselves to become 
the spoil of the Israelites, (For this had been promised to the 
apostles when Christ said, 'I will make you fishers of rnenV®^ and 
He said to one of them, ‘From henceforth thou shalt catch 
They did indeed become a spoil, therefore, but for their own good, 
like property taken away from that 'strong man’ when he is bound 
by a stronger 

Again, the Lord speaks through the same prophet, saying: 

And it shall come to pass in that day, that 1 will seek to destroy 
all the nations that come against Jerusalem. And I will pour 
upon the house of David, and upon the inhabitants of Jerusa¬ 
lem, the spirit of grace and mercy; and they shall look upon me 
because the)^ have insulted me, and they shall mourn for Him 
as for one very dear, and shall be in bitterness as for an only- 
begotten.^’^ 

Now who else but God has it in His power to destroy all the nations 
which are hostile to the holy city Jerusalem: which ‘come against’ 
her, that is, are opposed to her, or, as others translate it, ‘come 
upon her’, as if subjecting her to them? Or who else can ‘pour upon 
the house of David, and upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the 
spirit of grace and mercy?’ Clearly, these things lie within the power 
of God, and it is in the person of God that the prophet speaks. Yet 
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Christ shows that He Himself is the God Who does these so great 
and divine things, when He goes on to say, *And they shall look 
upon me because they have insulted me, and they shall mourn for 
Him as for one very dear, and shall be in bitterness as for an only- 
begotten/ For in that day, when they see Him coming in His maj¬ 
esty, and when they know that it is He Whom they insulted in the 
person of their forebears when He first came in His humility, the 
Jews will repent of insulting Him in His passion. Or this is, at any 
rate, true of those Jews who are to receive the spirit of grace and 
mercy. Their forebears themselves, the authors of this great 
impiety, will see Him when they rise again; but this will be for their 
punishment, and not for their correction. It is not of them that we 
are to understand that passage where it is said, ‘And I will pour 
upon the house of David, and upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
the spirit of grace and mercy, and they shall look upon me because 
they have insulted me.’ Rather, we are to understand this to apply 
to their descendants, who will at that time believe through Elijah. 
But just as we say to the Jews, ‘You slew Christ’, though it was 
their forebears who did so, so the jews of that time will grieve 
because, in a certain sense, they did what their forefathers did, from 
whose stock they are descended. Although, therefore, those who 
receive the spirit of grace and mercy will not be damned with their 
ungodly progenitors, they will nonetheless grieve as if they them¬ 
selves had done what their forebears did. Their grief, then, will 
arise not from guilt, but from pious affection. 

To be sure, where the translators of the Septuagint have said, 
‘They shall look upon me because they insulted me’, the Hebrew 
has, ‘They shall look upon me whom they pierced.’ And by this 
word ‘pierced’ the crucifixion of Christ is indeed indicated more 
clearly. But the translators of the Septuagint preferred to refer to 
the insult which was never absent throughout His whole passion. 
For the Jews insulted Him when He was seized and bound; when 
he was judged; when He was mocked by the robe in which they 
dressed Him; when, laughing, they adored Him on bended knee; 
when He was crowned with thorns and struck upon the head with 
a rod; when He bore His cross; and when, at last. He hung upon 
the tree. And therefore we recognise the truth of the Lord’s passion 
more fully when we do not follow' the one interpretation only, but 
unite both, and read both ‘insulted’ and ‘pierced’. 
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When, therefore, we read in the prophetic writings that God will 
come to execute the last judgment, we must take this to mean that 
Christ will come. We must understand this from the mere mention 
of the judgment, and even though there is no other indication. For 
though the Father will judge, He will judge by the coming of the 
Son of man. The Father Himself, in His own manifest presence, 
‘judges no man, but has committed all judgment to the SonV'^ for 
as the Son was judged as a man, so shall He be made manifest as a 
man to do judgment. For of Whom but the Son does God speak 
through Isaiah under the name of Jacob and Israel, of whose seed 
Christ received a body? It is written: 

Jacob is my servant, I will uphold Him; Israel is mine elect, my 
Spirit has assumed Him: I have put my Spirit upon Him; He 
shall bring forth judgment to the Gentiles. He shall not cry, 
nor cease, neither shall His voice be heard without. A bruised 
reed shall He not break, and the smoking flax shall He not 
quench: but in truth shall He bring forth judgment. He shall 
shine and shall not be broken, until He sets judgment in the 
earth: and the nations shall hope in His name.^'"^ 

In the Hebrew, "Jacob' and ‘Israel’ are not found, but simply ‘my 
servant’. But the translators of the Septuagint no doubt wished to 
warn us that ‘my servant'’ is to be understood as a reference to ‘the 
form of a servant’ in which the Most High humbled Himself. And 
this is why they here inserted the name of that man from whose 
stock Christ took the form of a servant. 

The Holy Spirit was given to Him, and was made manifest, as 
the Gospel attests, in the form of a dove.^^® He brought forth judg¬ 
ment to the Gentiles, because He foretold the coming judgment, 
which had been hidden from the Gentiles. In His meekness He did 
not cry, not did He cease to proclaim the truth. But His voice was 
not heard, nor is it heard, without, because he is not obeyed by 
those Who are outside His body. The Jews themselves, who per¬ 
secuted Him, He did not break, even though, as a bruised reed, they 
had lost their wholeness; nor did He quench them, even though, as 
a smoking flax, they had lost their light. For He spared them, having 
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come to be judged by them, and not yet to judge them. He brought 
forth judgment in truth when He proclaimed to them that that they 
would be punished if they persisted in their wickedness. His face 
shone on the mount,^^** and His fame in the world. He is not broken 
nor overcome^ because neither in Himself nor in His Church has 
He yielded to His persecutors so as to cease to be. And so that of 
which His enemies have spoken, or still speak, has not come to pass: 
‘When shall he die, and His name perish?’^^^ Nor shall it come to 
pass ‘until He set judgment in the earth’. 

Behold, then: the hidden thing which we sought is now revealed, 
For this is the last judgment which Christ will set in the earth when 
He comes from heaven. And it is in Him too that we already see 
the final words of the prophecy fulfilled: *In Him shall the nations 
hope.’ By this fulfilment, which no one can deny, let that be 
believed which our adversaries most shamelessly deny. For who 
could have hoped for that which even those who still refuse to 
believe in Christ now see fulfilled among us, and which is so unde¬ 
niable that they can but ^gnash their teeth and pine away’?^^* Who, 
I say, could have hoped that the nations would hope in the name 
of Christ, when He was seized, bound, scourged, mocked, crucified: 
when even the disciples themselves had lost the hope which they 
had begun to have in Him? The hope which was then held by 
hardly more than the one thief upon the cross is now the hope of 
the nations throughout the length and breadth of the world: of those 
who are marked with the sign of the Cross upon which He died, 
that they might not die eternally, 

The last judgment, then, as foretold in the Holy Scriptures, is to 
be executed by Jesus Christ; and no one denies or doubts this apart 
from those who, through I know not what unbelievable animosity 
or blindness, refuse to believe these Scriptures, even though their 
truth has by now been demonstrated to all the world. At that judg¬ 
ment, or near the time of that judgment, we have learned that the 
following things will come to pass: Elijah the Tishbite will come; 
the Jews will believe; Antichrist will persecute; Christ will judge; 
the dead will rise; the good will be separated from the wicked; the 
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world will be destroyed by fire and renewed- We must believe that 
all these things will come to pass. But how' and in what order they 
are to do so we shall learn by experience of the events themselves 
when the time comes. This is something that, at the present time, 
the human intellect cannot manage to teach us. My own belief, 
however, is that they will happen in the order in which I have here 
stated them. 

Two more books pertinent to our task remain to be written 
before, with God's help, my promise is fulfilled. One of these will 
deal with the punishment of the wicked, and the other with the 
happiness of the righteous. In them, I shall try', to the utmost of 
the power which God has given me, to refute the human arguments 
by which certain wretches are seen to gnaw away at the divine 
prophecies and promises, and to deride, as false and laughable, those 
doctrines which are the wholesome nourishment of the faith. Those, 
on the other hand, who are wise according to God hold the truth 
and omnipotence of God to be the strongest possible argument in 
favour of those things which seem incredible to men, yet which are 
contained in the Holy Scriptures whose truth has now been proved 
in so many ways. For they are certain that God can in no way He, 
and that he can do what to the unbeliever is impossible. 
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I Of the order of the discussion, which requires that 
we speak first of the eternal punishment of the lost 
in company with the devil, and then of the eternal 
blessedness of the saints 

We come next to the nature of the punishment which is to be visited 
upon the devil and all who belong to him when the two cities - the 
City of God and the city of the devil - have reached their deserved 
ends through Jesus Christ our Lord, the Judge of the living and 
dead. I shall in this book discuss this question more diligently, as 
far as God’s help enables me to do so. 

I have adopted this order, and preferred to deal with the felicity 
of the saints later, because, though both the saved and the damned 
will then be united with their bodies, it seems more incredible that 
bodies will endure in everlasting torments than that they will remain 
without any pain in eternal blessedness. Thus, when I have demon¬ 
strated that such punishment ought not to be thought unbelievable, 
this will be of great help to me; for it will make it easier to believe 
in the immortality of the bodies of the saints, which are delivered 
from all pain. 

Moreover, this order is not at variance with the divine writings. 
For, in such writings, the blessedness of the good is sometimes put 
first, as in the words, ‘They that have done good, unto the resurrec¬ 
tion of life; and they that have done evil, unto the resurrection of 
damnation.’^ But sometimes it is put second, as in ‘The Son of man 
shall send forth His angels, and they shall gather out of His king¬ 
dom all things which offend, and shall cast them into a furnace of 
fire: there shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth. Then shall the 
righteous shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of His Father,’' 
And again, These shall go away into everlasting punishment, but 
the righteous into life eternal/’ So too, the prophets adopt now the 
one order and now the other. It would take too long to cite instances 
here; but anyone who consults them will see that this is so. And 
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I have already given my own reason for the order which 1 have 
followed, 

2 Whether it is possible for a material body to 
endure for ever in a burning fire 

What evidence, then, can I show to convince those who will not 
believe-that human bodies, animate and living, can not only survive 
death, but can also endure the torments of everlasting fire? Our 
adversaries refuse to allow us merely to attribute this to the power 
of the Almighty. They demand that we persuade them by some 
example. We may reply that there are animals which are certainly 
corruptible, because mortal, yet which live in the midst of flames. 
Again, there is a species of worm found in springs of water so hot 
that no one can put his hand into it without injury: a species which 
not only lives there without any injury to itself, but which cannot 
live anywhere else. Yet if we say these things, they either refuse to 
believe us unless we can show' them instances; or, if we are able to 
prove them by ocular demonstration or by reliable testimony, they 
contend, with the same unbelief, that these are not examples of 
what we seek to prove: for these animals do not live for ever, and, 
moreover, they live in that great heat without pain, because the 
element of fire is suitable to their nature and causes it to thrive 
rather than suffer. Surely, however, it is more incredible that it 
should thrive in such circumstances than that it should suffer. It is 
amazing that anything should suffer in fire and yet live, but more 
amazing still that it should live in fire and not suffer. If, then, the 
latter is believed, why not the former also? 

3 Whether a fleshly body can endure eternal pain 

But, they say, there is no body which can suffer yet which cannot 
die.^ How do we know this? For who is certain that it is not in 
their bodies that the demons suffer when they confess that they are 
tormented with great pain?^ And if it is replied that there is no 
earthly body - that is, no solid and perceptible body; to put it in a 

* Cf Cicero, De nat. deor,^ 
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word, no flesh - which can suffer and cannot die: is this not to tell 
us only what n\cn have gathered from experience and their bodily 
senses? For they know nothing of any flesh which is not mortal; 
and this is the w'hok extent of their reasoning: that what they have 
had no experience of they simply judge to be impossible. But we 
cannot call it reasoning to make pain a proof of death, when, in 
fact, it is rather a sign of life. We may, indeed, ask whether that 
which suffers can live for ever; yet it is certain that everything 
which suffers pain is alive, and that pain can be present only in a 
living creature. It is necessarily true, therefore, that he who is in 
pain is alive; but it is not inevitable that pain should kill the sufferer, 
for pain does not in every case kill even those mortal bodies of ours 
which are to die in any case. And that any pain can kill them is 
caused by the fact that the soul is connected to the body in such a 
way that, when extreme pain comes, the soul yields to such pain 
and withdraws. For the composition of our members and vital parts 
is so infirm that it cannot withstand that force which gives rise to 
great or extreme pain. But in the life to come, body and soul will 
be connected in such a way that, just as the bond between them 
will not be dissolved by any length of time, so also it will not be 
severed by any pain. Thus, although there is at the present time no 
flesh which can suffer pain and yet cannot die, nonetheless, in the 
world to come, there will be such flesh as now there is not. For 
death will not then be nothing; rather, it will be everlasting, since 
the soul will neither be able to possess God and live, nor to die and 
escape the pains of the body. The first death expels the soul from 
the body against its will. The second death holds the soul in the 
body against its will.* The two deaths have in common the fact that 

the soul suffers against its will because of its connexion with the 
body. 

Those who argue against us fix their attention upon the fact that 
there is in this world no flesh which can suffer pain but which 
cannot die. But they pay no attention to the fact that there exists 
something greater than the body. For the soul, whose presence ani¬ 
mates and rules the body, can suffer pain while being at the same 
time unable to die. Behold, then: here is something which, though 
It can have the sensation of pain, is immortal. And this character- 

‘ Cf. Bk x]jf,2, Augustine, De Tnn., 4,5,3; Contra Julian., 6,31,36. 
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istic, which we know to be present in the souls of all men now, will 
in time to come also be present in the bodies of the damned. More¬ 
over, if we consider the matter more diligently, we shall see that 
what is called bodily pain really pertains to the soul. For it is the 
soul, not the body, which feels pain, even when the pain arises in 
the body; for the soul feels pain at the place where the body is 
injured. Thus, just as we speak of bodies feeling and living, though 
the feeling and life of the body comes from the soul, so also do we 
speak of bodies suffering pain, though no pain can exist in the body 
apart from the souk The soul, then, suffers pain with the body in 
that place where something occurs to hurt it; and it suffers pain 
alone, though it be in the body, when some invisible cause distresses 
it while the body remains uninjured. It suffers even when not estab¬ 
lished in a body; for the rich man was certainly suffering in hell 
when he said, ‘I am tormented in this flame.'^ But the body suffers 
no pain when it is without the soul; and even when the soul is 
present, the body cannot suffer other than through the soul. If, 
therefore, we were right to infer the existence of death from the 
existence of pain, and to conclude that where pain can be felt death 
can occur, death would in that case belong more to the soul than to 
the body, since pain belongs more to the soul than to the body, But 
since it is in fact true that that which suffers most cannot die, what 
reason have we for believing chat the bodies of the damned, because 
they will suffer, will therefore also die? The Platonists indeed said 
that these earthly bodies and dying members give rise to the fears, 
desires, griefs and joys of the soul ^Hence', says Virgil - that is, 
from these earthly bodies and dying members - ‘come desire and 
fear, gladness and sorrow'.^ But we have proved to the Platonists in 
the fourteenth book of this work’ that, according to their own argu¬ 
ment, souls, even when cleansed from all pollution of the body, are 
still possessed by a fatal desire to return again into bodies. And 
where desire can exist, certainly pain can also exist; for desire frus¬ 
trated, either by not attaining what it seeks or by losing what it has 
attained, is turned into pain. If, therefore, the soul, which is either 
the only or the principal sufferer of pain, has a kind of immortality 
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of its own, then ihe fact that the bodies of the damned will suffer 
pain does not entail that they will be able to die. In short, if the 
body causes the soul to suffer, why can the body not cause the soul 
to die as well as to suffer, unless because it does not follow that 
what causes suffering causes death also? Why, then, is it incredible 
that these fires can cause pain to the bodies of the damned, in the 
same way as the bodies themselves cause pain to the souls, but do 
not thereby compel them to die? The existence of pain, therefore, 
does not entail future death, 

4 Examples from nature which show that bodies can 
remain unconsumed and alive in fire 

Those who have carefully studied the natural history of animals 
have recorded that the salamander lives in Also, there are 
certain very well known mountains in Sicily which have been 
fiercely ablaze from time immemorial down to the present day, yet 
still remain whole.“ These things, then, give sufficient testimony 
of the fact that not everything which burns is consumed. The soul 
also is a proof that not everything which can suffer pain can also 
die. Why, then, do our adversaries require us to produce examples 
to prove that what we teach is not incredible: that the bodies of 
men condemned to everlasting punishment do not lose their souls 
in the fire, but may bum without being consumed, and may suffer 
without perishing? For suitable properties will then be bestowed 
upon the substance of the flesh by Him Who has endowed the 
things which we now see with such marvellous and various proper¬ 
ties that their very multitude has made us cease to wonder at them. 

For who but the Creator of all things has given to the flesh of 
the peacock the property of not rotting after death? This property 
seemed to me incredible when first I heard of it. But then it so 
happened that a bird of this kind was cooked and served up to us 
at Carthage. I took what seemed to me to be a suitable slice from 
its breast, and gave instructions that it was to be kept. Then, after 
some days, by which rime any other kind of cooked meat would 
have gone rotten, it was brought out and set before me, and gave 

Cf. Pliny, 10,67- Aristotle, Hist attimal., 
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off no offensive smelL It was found to be still in the same state after 
it had been kept for upwards of thirty days. And it was still the 
same a year later, except that it was now a little more shrivelled, 
and drier. 

Who gave to chaff such power to freeze that it preserves snow 
buried under it, and such power to warm that it ripens green 
apples?Again, who can explain the wondrous properties of fire 
itself? In itself, it is bright, yet it blackens whatever it burns. Its 
colours are very’ beautiful, yet it discolours almost everything it 
touches and feeds upon, and turns blazing fuel into grimy ash. This 
transformation docs not, however, come about by any hard and fast 
rule. On the contrary, when stones are baked in a glowing fire, they 
themselves are made shining white; and though the fire is red in 
colour, and the stones white, whiteness nonetheless has the same 
affinity’ with light as blackness does with darkness. Thus, though 
the fire burns the wood in baking the stones, these contrary effects 
do not come about because of the contrary properties of the mater¬ 
ials. For though wood and stones differ, they are not contraries, like 
black and white. Yet one of these colours is produced in the stones 
while the other is produced in the wood by the same action of fire. 
The fire imparts its own brightness to the stones and makes the 
wood black; yet it c-ould have no effect on the former if it were not 
fed by the latter. 

Again, is it not marvellous that charcoal is so brittle that it can 
be broken by the slightest impact, and can be so very easily ground 
to powder, and yet is so strong that it cannot be corrupted by moist¬ 
ure or overcome by age? So durable is it that it is customary, when 
setting up boundary stones, to put charcoal beneath them, so that 
if, after no matter how long a time, someone should bring an action 
and say that this is not a proper boundary stone, he may be proved 
wrong by the charcoal below.And what has enabled it to last so 
tong without rotting, even though buried in the damp earth where 
wood rots, except this same fire, which consumes all things? 

Let us also consider the wonderful properties of lime.'^ For 
besides becoming white in fire, which renders other things black, 

Cf. Plutarch, Symp,, 6,6, 
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and of which I have said enough already, it also has the very curious 
property of engendering fire within itself. In itself, it is cold to the 
touch; yet it has a latent store of fire, which is not immediately 
apparent to our senses, but which, as we know from experience, lies 
as it were slumbering within it even while unseen. This is why we 
call it ‘quicklime’, as if the hidden fire were an invisible soul quick¬ 
ening a visible body. But even more wondrous is the fact that this 
fire is kindled precisely when it is quenched. For to release the 
hidden fire the lime is moistened or soaked with water. Then, 
though it was cold before, it becomes hot; and it becomes so by 
contact with that which makes all other things cool! As if the fire 
were departing from the lime and breathing its last, it no longer lies 
hidden, but appears. Then, the lime, as if lying in the coldness of 
death, cannot be quickened again: if water is applied to it, it will 
not rekindle. And so what we before called ‘quick’ we now call 
called ‘slaked’. What could be added that might mate this wonder 
seem even more wonderful? Something mote can indeed be added. 
If you use oil rather than water, the lime does not become hot 
whether the oil is poured over the lime or the lime is immersed in 
it. Now if we were to read or hear such a miraculous thing of some 
Indian mineral which we had no opportunity of experimenting with, 
we should have immediately supposed it to be a falsehood; or, at 
any rate, we should have greatly wondered at it. But we take no 
account of things which daily come before our eyes, not because 
they are really less wondrous, but because they are common. 
Indeed, we have ceased to wonder at many of the things which 
come from India itself, as soon as it has proved possible to bring 

such wondrous things from a part of the world which is so very 
remote from us. 

There are many among us who have diamonds, especially the 
goldsmiths and jewellers; and the diamond is a stone which neither 
iron nor fire nor any other force whatsoever can overcome, except 
the blood of a goatJ' But are those who have diamonds now and 
know their properties as astonished by them as those persons were 
to whom those properties were first shown? Persons to whom these 
properties have not been shown perhaps do not believe in them; or, 
if they do believe, they marvel at them as at a thing beyond their 
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experience. Then again, if they happen to experience them, still 
they marvel at something which is unfamiliar to them; but increas¬ 
ing experience gradually diminishes the force of their wonder. 

We know' that the lodestone has the marvellous power of 
attracting iron.’^ When first 1 saw it done, I was absolutely amazed. 
I saw an iron ring attracted and suspended by a stone! Then, as if 
the stone had bestowed its power upon the iron which it had 
attracted, and shared that power with it, the ring was placed near 
another, and lifted it up; and as the first ring stuck to the magnet, 
so the second ring stuck to the first. In the same way, a third ring 
was added, and then a fourth, so that there hung from the stone a 
kind of chain of rings, but with their hoops not connected by inter¬ 
linking, but attached together by their outer surface. Who would 
not be astounded at this power of the stone, dw'elling not only in 
the stone itself, but transmitted through so many suspended rings 
and joining them together by invisible bonds? 

More astonishing still is what I heard of this stone from my 
brother and fellow bishop Severus of Milevis. He himself told me 
that he had seen Bathanarius, sometime count of Africa, when the 
bishop was a dinner-guest at his house, produce a lodestone and 
hold it beneath a silver dish upon which he placed a piece of iron. 
He then moved his hand under it, holding the lodestone, and the 
iron made corresponding movements on the dish above* There was 
no effect on the silver in between, while the stone was being moved 
very rapidly backwards and forwards underneath the dish by the 
man, and the iron was being pulled to and fro on the surface of the 
dish by the stone* I have related what I have seen for myself, and 1 
have related what I have heard from someone whom I believe as 
much as I believe my own eyes. Let me now^ say what else I have 
read of this magnetic substance. When a diamond is placed near it, 
it does not attract iron; or, if it has already attracted it, it drops it 
as soon as the diamond approaches,^* These stones are sent from 
India. But if we cease to wonder at them because they are now 
familiar to us, how much less must those people wonder at them 
who procure them very easily and send them to us. Perhaps they 
think as little of them as we do of lime, which has the marvellous 
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property of burning when water, which usually quenches fire, is 
poured on it, and of remaining cold when mixed with oil, which 
usually feeds fire. For we do not wonder at lime, simply because it 
is common. 


5 That there are many things which reason cannot 
explain, but which are nonetheless true 


Despite all this, when we proclaim the miracles which the divine 
power has performed in the past and will perform in the future, 
but which we cannot make available to the experience of men who 
lack faith, they demand that we give a rational explanation of these 
things. And when we cannot do so, precisely because such things 
surpass the powers of the human mind, they conclude that what we 
say is false. Let them, then, give a rational account of all those 
wondrous things which we can or do see. And if they see that this 
is beyond what a man can do, let them admit that the fact that a 
rational explanation cannot be given for something does not entail 
that it could not have happened in the past or that it cannot happen 
in the future, seeing that there arc these things in the present which 
are similarly inexplicable. 

Again, many wonderful things are related in books; and these 
accounts refer not to events which merely happened and were then 
finished, but to things which are permanent features of certain 
places, to which, if anyone wishes and is able to do so, he can go 
and see whether they are true or not, I shall not go on to speak of 
these things here; but I will mention a few of them,^^ 

The salt of Agrigentum in Sicily becomes liquid when thrown 
into fire, as if it were in water; but, when thrown into water, it 
crackles as if it were in fire. The Garamantes have a certain fountain 
which, during the day, is so cold that no one can drink from it, but 
which, at night, is so hot that no one can touch it. In Epirus, there 
is another fountain which, like all others, extinguishes lighted 
torches but w'hich, unlike all others, kindles extinguished ones. In 
Arcadw there is a mineral called asbestos, because once lit it cannot 
be extinguished.The wood of a certain Egyptian fig tree does not 
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float on water, as other wood does, but sinks. What is stranger still, 
when it has been in water for some time, it floats to the surface 
again, even though, when it has been soaked in water, it ought to 
be heavier than ever. Then there are the apples of the land of 
Sodom, which grow indeed until they come to seem ripe, but, when 
you press them or bite into them they burst open and crumble away 
into dust and ashesThe Persian stone pyrites burns the hand 
when it is held tightly in it, and for this reason receives its name 
from In Persia too there occurs another stone called selenite, 
so called because it has an inner fire which waxes and wanes with 
the moon,^^ Then in Cappadocia the mares are impregnated by the 
wind, and their offspring live for no more than three years. Tilon, 
an Indian island, has this advantage over all other lands, that no 
tree which grows in it ever loses its covering of leaves. 

These and innumerable other wonders are to be found not in the 
histories of things over and done with, but as permanent features 
of places which now exist, It would take too long to pursue them 
all, and I have other business to deal with. But let the unbelievers 
give a rational account of these things if they can, since they refuse 
to believe the Divine Scriptures. They suppose that the Scriptures 
are not divinely inspired because of the incredible things contained 
in them, such as the matter which wc are here discussing. For, they 
say, reason will not admit the possibility that flesh can burn and 
not be consumed, and can suffer without dying. What great 
reasoners these people are, able to give a rational account of all the 
wonderful things that exist! Let them give such an account, there¬ 
fore, of the few things that we have mentioned: things which, if 
they did not already know that they existed, they would believe in 
still less than they do in that for which they now refuse to take our 
word. For which of them would believe us if, instead of saying that 
the living bodies of men in time to come will be able to burn and 
suffer eternally without ever dying, we were to say that in the world 
to come there will be salt which becomes liquid in fire as if it were 
in water, and which crackles in water as if it were in fire.^^ Or if we 
were to say that there will be a fountain whose water in the cold of 
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the night is so hot that it cannot be touched, while in the heat of 
the day it is so cold that it cannot be drunk? Or that there will be 
a stone which by its own heat burns the hand when it is tightly 
held; or a mineral which simply cannot be extinguished if any part 
of it is ignited; or any of the other w onders which I have mentioned, 
while omitting countless others? If we were to say that these things 
will exist in the world to come, those who do not believe us would 
answ'er, you wish us to believe such things, give us a rational 
explanation of each of them.’ And we should have to admit that we 
cannot do so, because our weak and mortal powers of reasoning are 
defeated by these and other such wondrous works of God. But we 
should say also that our reason is persuaded that the Almighty does 
nothing without a cause, even though the frail human mind cannot 
explain what that cause is. We should say that, while we are in 
many cases uncertain as to what He intends, it is nonetheless quite 
certain that nothing which He intends is impossible to Him. And 
wc should say that, when He declares His will to us, we believe 
Him, Whom we cannot believe to be either powerless or untruthful 
Moreover, though those who reproach us for our faith demand 
rational explanations, what reply can they make when faced with 
those wonders of which the human reason can give no account, but 
which certainly exist and are seen to be contrary to the rational 
order of nature? If we said that they were to occur in the future, 
unbelievers would require a rational explanation of us, just as they 
require one for those events which we do say will occur in the 
future. Accordingly, just as these present works of God are not 
nonexistent merely because human reason and speech lacks the 
power to explain them, so those things of which we are here speak¬ 
ing are not impossible merely because reason can give no account 
of them to men. 


6 That not all wonders are produced by nature; for 
some are due to human ingenuity, and others are 

devised by demons 

Here, perhaps, our adversaries will reply, These things have no 
existence, and we do not believe in them: what is said of them is 
false, and what is written of them is false.’ And they may go on to 
add the following argument, saying; 
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If you believe such things as these, believe also what is recorded 
in the same books: that there is, or once was, a temple of Venus 
where a candelabrum placed in the open air holds a lamp which 
bums so strongly that no storm or rain can put it out, and 
w'hich is therefore called, like the stone mentioned above, the 
lycknos mbesios, that is, the inestinguishable lamp.^** 

It is quite possible that they will say this, and that they will do so 
in order to drive us into a corner. For if we say that this is not to 
be believed, then we shall weaken the other recorded marvels. If, 
on the other hand, wc concede that it may be believed, then we are 
strengthening the position of the divine beings worshipped by the 
pagans. As 1 have already said in the eighteenth book of this work,^^ 
however, wx do not hold it necessary to believe everything that the 
history of the Gentiles contains. After all, as Varro says, the his¬ 
torians themselves seem to be at such pains to disagree with one 
another that it is as if they were making a positive point of doing 
so. But we believe as we choose those things which are not actually 
at odds with those Scriptures which we are bound to believe in 
beyond doubt. And as to those wonders by reference to which we 
wish to persuade the unbeliever of what is to happen in the future: 
those which we ourselves can observe, or of which it is not difficult 
to find reliable witnesses, are quite sufficient for our purpose. More¬ 
over, that temple of Venus with its inextinguishable lamp, so far 
from driving us into a corner, opens up a much wider field of argu¬ 
ment to us. For to this inextinguishable lamp we add many other 
wonders wrought by men, or by magic - that is, by men making 
use of demonic arts, or by the demons themselves. After all, if we 
choose to deny such wonders, we shall then ourselves be at odds 
with the truth of the sacred writings in which we believe. That 
lamp, therefore, was either made by some mechanical or human 
means involving an inextinguishable mineral; or it was contrived by 
magic art so that the melt who worshipped in that temple might be 
astonished; or some demon under the name of Venus presented 
itself with such might that this prodigy both appeared there and 
continued in being for so many years. For the demons are enticed 
to take up their habitations by the action of created beings, created 
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not by them, but by God. These created beings offer to the demons 
what suits their various tastes. As spirits, they are enticed not by 
food^ as animals are, but by such symbols as are appropriate to 
them: by stones of various kinds, and by herbs, wood, animals, 
songs and rites. And that men may provide these enticements, the 
demons first of all most cunningly seduce them, either by inspiring 
their hearts with a hidden poison, or by the false appearance of 
friendship. In this way, they make a few of them their disciples, 
who then become the teachers of the many. For unless the demons 
first instructed men, men would not be able to know what each of 
them desires, what they dislike, or by what name they are to be 
invoked or compelled. Hence the origin of magic and magicians. 
But, above all, the demons possess the hearts of mortals, and are 
especially proud of this possession when they transform themselves 
into angels of light.^'' 

Many things are done by demons, then; and the more we 
acknowledge that they are wondrous, the more careful should we 
be to shun them. Yet these very deeds are of service to the argument 
which we arc here developing. For if unclean demons can do such 
things, how much mightier are the holy angels? And how much 
greater than all of them is the power of God, Who has made the 
angels themselves capable of performing miracles? 

Then again, God’s creatures can by human art contrive very 
many marvels of the kind called mkhanimata by the Greeks: mar¬ 
vels so surprising that the ignorant suppose them divine. For 
example, two magnets of a suitable size were arranged in a certain 
temple, one in the roof and the other in the floor. An iron image 
was thus suspended in mid-air between the two magnets, so that 
anyone who did not know of their presence above and below might 
suppose that it hung there by divine power.^^ Again, as we have 
already said, something of this kind may have been done in the case 
of the Lamp of Venus by some craftsman using the inextinguishable 
mineraL Also, the demons can raise the accomplishments of the 
magicians - our Scriptures call them ‘sorcerers’ and ‘enchanters’ - 
to such a height that the noble poet Virgil considered himself in 
harmony with the sentiment of mankind when he depicted in the 
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following words a woman who was a great adept of such art: ‘She 
promises to soothe the mind with spells or to inflict harsh cares, as 
she chooses; to stop the flow of rivers; to make the stars run back¬ 
wards; to call up the spirits of the night. You will see the earth 
quake beneath your feet and the trees descending from the moun¬ 
tain to the plain.How much more, then, is God able to do such 
things? To the unbeliever, they are unbelievable; but to His power 
they are easy, since it is He Himself Who has given their properties 
to stones and to all other things, and to men the skiL by which they 
put them to marvellous uses. He it is Who has given to the angels 
a nature more mighty than that of any living thing on earth. He it is 
Whose power surpasses all marvels, and Whose wisdom in working, 
commanding and permitting is no less marvellous in its use of all 
things than in its creation of them. 


7 That the ground of belief in miracles is the 
omnipotence of the Creator 

Why, then, can God not bring it about both that the bodies of the 
dead shall rise, and that the bodies of the damned shall be tor¬ 
mented in everlasting fire? After all, God has made a world full of 
innumerable miracles, m sky, earth, air and waters, while the earth 
itself is beyond doubt a miracle greater and more excellent than all 
the wonders with which it is filled. Those with whom, or against 
whom, we are arguing believe that there is a God Who made the 
world, and they also believe that there arc gods created by Him 
who govern the world on His behalf. Thus, either they do not deny, 
or else they go further and proclaim, that there are powers in the 
world which bring about miraculous results, either spontaneously, 
or through the performance of a rite or ceremony of some kind, or 
by magic. Yet, when we offer an example of some wonderful prop¬ 
erty exhibited by other substances which are neither rational ani¬ 
mals nor spirits endowed with any kind of reason - the kind of 
thing of which I have now mentioned some few instances - their 
customary reply is, ‘This is their natural property, their nature; 
these are the powers naturally belonging to them.’ Thus, the whole 
reason why Agrigentine salt liquefies in fire and crackles in water is 
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that this U its nature. Yet this seems, rather, contrary to nature, 
which has given not to fire, but to water, the power of liquefying 
salt, and the power of drying it not to water, but to fire. But, our 
adversaries say, it is the nature of this particular kind of salt to 
display these unusual properties. The same argument, therefore, is 
adduced to explain the Garamantian fountain, where one and the 
same spring is cold by day and boiling by night, so that in either 
case it cannot be touched without pain. So too in the case of that 
other fountain which, though cold to the touch, and though, like 
other fountains, it extinguishes a lighted torch, yet, unlike others, 
and in a wondrous manner, kindles an extinguished torch. And so 
again in the case of the asbestos stone which, though it has no heat 
of its own, burns so fiercely when it has received fire that it cannot 
be extinguished. And so also with all the rest, which it would be 
tedious to go over again. Although they are seen to exhibit an intrin¬ 
sic property which is peculiar to themselves and contrary to nature, 
still no other reason is given than that ‘this is their nature’. 

This is, indeed, a succinct reason and, I confess, a sufficient 
answer. But since God is the author of all natures, why is it that 
our adversaries, when they refuse to believe what we affirm because 
they think it impossible, will not accept from us a stronger reason 
than their own when we reply that this is the will of Almighty God? 
For God is certainly called ‘Almighty’ precisely because He is able 
to do whatever He wills; and He has been able to create very many 
things which would be thought plainly impossible if they were not 
shown to us or confirmed by the testimony of reliable witnesses. 
And this applies not only to things of which we are completely 
ignorant, but even to the most familiar instances which I have cited. 
As for those marvels for which we have no evidence beyond the 
testimony of the authors in whose books we read of them - authors 
who, not being instructed by divine inspiration, are perhaps liable 

to human error ^ anyone may without blame decline to believe 
them. 

Nor do I myself wish ail the marvels which I have here cited to 
he believed in rashly. Indeed, I do not myself believe in them so 
fully as to have no doubt at all in iny mind, except in the case of 
those things which I have experienced for myself and which anyone 
else can easily experience. Examples are the lime which boils in 
water but is cooled by oil; the magnetic stone which draws iron by 
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I know not what invisible power of attraction, but which cannot 
move a straw; the peacock’s flesh which is exempt from the corrup¬ 
tion to which even Plato was subject; the chaff which is so cooling 
that it prevents snow from melting, yet so warming that it compels 
apples to ripen; the glowing fire which, in accordance with its glow¬ 
ing aspect, whitens the stones which it bakes while, contrary to that 
same glowing aspect, it makes dirty most of the things which it 
bums. So too, black stains are left even by the purest oil, and, 
similarly, lines drawn by white silver are black. Then there is the 
charcoal, which is so completely changed by the action of fire into 
the opposite of what it was that the most beautiful wood becomes 
ugly, the hard becomes fragile, and what was subject to decay 
becomes incorruptible. 

Some of these things I know in common with many other people, 
and some in common with all; and there are many similar things 
which it would take too long to insert in this book. Of those which 
I have cited from my reading without having seen them for myself, 
1 have not been able to find reliable witnesses from whom I could 
ascertain whether these things are true, except in the case of the 
fountain in which burning torches are extinguished and ex¬ 
tinguished torches kindled, and of the apples of Sodom which seem 
ripe without, but which are full of dust within. Indeed, in the case 
of that fountain, I have not found any witnesses who say that they 
have seen such a thing in Epirus, but I have encountered some who 
know of a simitar fountain in Gaul, not far from the city of 
Grenoble. The apples of Sodom, on the other hand, are attested 
not only in trustworthy written sources, but also by so many who 

speak of them from their own experience that I cannot doubt the 
truth of what they say* 

As to the other wonders, I have resolved neither to deny nor 
affirm them* I have cited them, however, precisely because I have 
read of them in the works of historians whom our adversaries 
accept* In this way, I have shown how many great things are 
recorded in their written authorities which they themselves believe 
even though no rational account can be given of them. Yet they will 
not deign to believe us when we say that Almighty God will perform 
things which transcend their experience and sensation, even though 
we do give a rational explanation. For what better and more power¬ 
ful reason could be given for such things than to say that the 
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Almighty can cause them to occur, and will cause them to occur, 
having foretold them in those books in which so many other things 
which have already come to pass were foretold? He will indeed do 
what is now regarded as impossible, because He has foretold that 
He w'ill; and what He promises He fulfils, so that the unbelieving 
nations may come to believe the unbelievable. 


8 That it is not contrary to nature that, in an object 
whose properties are known to us, there should be 
found an alteration in those properties known to be 

natural to it 

But when we say that human bodies will always burn yet never die, 
our adversaries will perhaps reply that they do not believe us 
because the nature of human bodies is known to be quite other than 
this. Perhaps they will say that we cannot here give the reason that 
we gave when we were dealing with the wonders of nature - we 
cannot, that is, say that this is a natural property, the nature of the 
thing - because we know that this is not the nature of human flesh. 
But we have our answer to this in the sacred writings: to wit, 
that human flesh was indeed constituted in one way before there 
was sin - that is, was made so that it could not suffer death; and in 
another way after sin, being then made such as we know it to be in 
this wretched mortal condition, unable to hold on to enduring life. 
By the same token, at the resurrection of the dead it will be consti¬ 
tuted differently again from its present condition as we know it. 
But our adversaries do not believe these writings, in which we read 
of man’s condition when he lived in Paradise, and how far he was 
from the necessity of death. After all, if they did believe them, we 
should have little trouble in discussing with them the punishment 
which is to befall the damned. As it is, however, we must produce 
from the writings of their own most learned authors some evidence 
to show that it is possible for something to become different from 
what was formerly known to be the definition of its nature. 

We read the following passage in the book of Marcus Varro 
entitled De gente popuH Romani. 1 here cite it in his exact words: 
There occurred a wondrous portent in the heavens’, he says. 
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Castor writes that this great portent arose when the brilliant 
star Venus, called Yesperugo by Plautus^*^ and Hesperus by 
Homer, who calls it "most beautiful’,^^ changed its colour, size, 
shape and course. Such a thing had never occurred before, and 
has never happened since, The famous mathematicians 
Adrastus of Cyzkus and Dion of Naples both say that this took 
place during the reign of King Ogygus. 

So acute an author as Varro certainly would not have called this a 
‘portent' had it not seemed contrary to nature. Indeed, men say that 
all portents are contrary to nature. They are not so, however; for 
how is that contrary to nature which happens by the will of God, 
since the will of so great a Creator is certainly the nature of every 
created thing? A portent, therefore, is an occurrence contrary not 
to nature, but to nature as w'e know it. 

Who can number the multitude of portents which are contained 
in the histories of the nations? For the time being, however, we 
must confine our attention to the one which is pertinent to what we 
are discussing. What is there so closely regulated by the Author of 
the nature of the heavens and the earth as the ordered course of the 
stars? What is there so securely established by laws so certain and 
unvarying? And yet, when He so wished - He Who rules what He 
has made with supreme authority and power - the star famed 
beyond all others for its magnitude and splendour altered its size 
and shape and, more wonderful still, the order and law of its course. 
On that occasion, this portent certainly disturbed those tables of the 
astrologers, if any of them were then in being, by which they calcu¬ 
late, as if by infallible computation, the past and future movements 
of the stars. It is by consulting such tables that they venture to 
assert that what then happened to the morning star had never hap¬ 
pened before and has never happened since. But we read in the 
divine books that even the sun itself stood still when a holy man, 
Joshua the son of Nun, had asked this as a favour from the Lord 
God until victory should end the battle which he had begun.^’ We 
read also that the sun even went backwards, so that the promise of 
fifteen years added to the life of King Hezekiah might be sealed by 

Amphiinon^ 1,1,119 

Cf, Josh. 10,13. 
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this further prodigy,^^ Yet even when our adversaries believe in 
these miracles which were granted to the merits of the saints, they 
attribute them to magic arts. Thus Virgil, in the passage which I 
have quoted above, ascribes to magic the power ‘to stop the flow of 
rivers; to make the stars run backwards’. But we read in our sacred 
writings that the upper part of a river ceased to flow' while its lower 
part flowed on, so that the people of God, under the leader whom 
I mentioned above, Joshua the son of Nun, might make their way 
across.^^ This also happened when the prophet Elijah crossed, and, 
subsequently, when his disciple Elisha did And we have just 
mentioned how, during the reign of Hezekiah, the greatest of the 
stars ran backwards, But, according to what Varro writes, what hafK 
pened to the morning star is not said to have occurred in answer to 
the prayer of anyone. 

As far as the knowledge of nature is concerned, therefore, let not 
unbelievers make things dark for themselves. Let them not think it 
impossible for something to occur in some object, through the exer¬ 
cise of divine power, which does not lie wnthin their own human 
experience of that object. Even those things which are known to us 
most commonly in the natural order are no less wonderful, and 
would be a source of astonishment to all who consider them, if men 
were not accustomed to be amazed a: nothing except what is rare. 
For example, who could fail to see, on rational consideration, how 
marvellous it is that, despite the innumerable multitude of men, 
and despite the great similarity of their nature, each individual man 
has his ovm particular appearance? If it were not for this similarity, 
man would not be a species distinct from other animals; but, with¬ 
out the differences, it would not be possible to distinguish one man 
from any others. Therefore we acknowledge that men are alike, and, 
at the same time, we discover that they are different. But it is a 
consideration of the differences which ought to make us wonder; 
for similarity seems to be more consistent with our common nature, 
Yet because it is precisely when things are rare that they are won¬ 
derful to us, we are much more surprised when we find two people 
so much alike that we always or often make mistakes in trying to 
tell them apart, 

'' a. Is. 38,s. 

Jfwh, 3 , 16 . 

2 Kings 14, 
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But perhaps our adversaries do not believe the story which 1 have 
quoted from the written account of Varro, even though he is one of 
their most distinguished historians. Or perhaps they are not much 
impressed by the example because the star did not remain out of 
its usual course for long, but soon returned to its orbit. Here, then, 
is another example: one which can be shown to thern at the present 
day. And this, 1 imagine, will be enough to warn them that, though 
they have observed and made themselves familiar with the nature 
of something, they should not conclude from this that God cannot 
alter it and change it into something far different from what they 
have known. The land of Sodom was certainly not always as it is 
now. Once, it presented an appearance like that of other lands, and 
it flourished with a fruitfulness equally great - if not greater, for in 
the Divine Scriptures it is compared to the Paradise of God.^^ But 
after it was touched by heaven, it became a place of wondrous, 
blackened horror. Even the history of our adversaries bears witness 
to this,"^ and it is seen to this day by those who come to that place. 
Also, its apples, under the false appearance of ripeness, contain 
ashes within. Behold, then: something which was once of one kind, 
and is now of another. Behold how its nature was changed by a 
wondrous transformation w rought by the Creator of all natures into 
something most vile in its difference: a change which took place 
after so long a time, and which still continues after so long a time, 

Therefore, just as it was not impossible for God to create what¬ 
ever natures He chose, so it is not impossible for Him to change 
those natures which He has created in whatever way He chooses. 
This is why there has sprung up so great a multitude of those 
marvels which are called ‘monsters’, ‘signs’, ‘portents’ or ‘prodi¬ 
gies . If I chose to recall and mention them all, would this work 
ever come to an end? The word ‘monster’, we are told, clearly 
comes from ‘to demonstrate’ [rfiQttstrarejj because monsters are signs 
by which something is demonstrated. ‘Sign’ comes from 

‘to show^’ [osiendere]; ‘portent’ from ‘to portend’, that is ‘to show in 
advance’ Ipraeostendere]; and ‘prodigy’ from ‘to speak of what is far 
away’ [porro duere], that is, to foretell the future. Let those who 
divine by such means see for themselves how often they draw false 

Cf. Gen. 11,10. 

Cf. Taeitus, 5,7. 
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conclusions from them. Let them see that even when they foretell 
truly, they do so under the influence of evil spirits: spirits w^hose 
care it is to entangle the minds of men who deserve such punish¬ 
ment in the toils of poisonous curiosity. l.et them see that, in the 
course of their many predictions, they sometimes merely stumble 
upon something which is true. 

Now when these signs occur, it is as if they are contrary to nature; 
they are, indeed, said to be contrary to nature. (The apostle uses 
the same human manner of speech when he speaks of the wild olive 
being grafted into the good olive and partaking of its fatness as 
being ‘contrary to nature'.)^^ For our part, however, these things 
which are called monsters, signs, portents and prodigies ought to 
demonstrate to us - to show us, to portend to us, to foretell for 
us - that God will do with the bodies of the dead what He foretold: 
that there is no difficulty to impede Him, and no law of nature to 
forbid Him, from so doing. And how He has foretold this I have, I 
think, shown cleatly enough in the previous book, by extracting 
from both the Old and New Testaments of Holy Scripture not, 
indeed, all the passages pertaining to this subject, but as many as I 
judged to be sufficient for this work. 

g Of hell, and the nature of eternal punishment there 

Therefore, what God has said, through His prophet, of the everlast¬ 
ing punishment of the damned will come to pass: it will certainly 
come to pass that ^their worm shall not die, neither shall their fire 
be quenched’.’^^ 1 he Lord Jesus called our attention to this most 
vividly when He spoke of those members which cause a man to 
stumble: by which He meant those persons whom a man loves as 
he loves his own right hand. Teaching us to cut these off. He says: 
‘It is better for thee to enter into life maimed, than having two 
hands to go into hell, into the fire that never shall be quenched; 
where their worm dieth not, and their fire is not quenched.' SimT 
ilarly of the foot: ‘It is better for thee to enter halt into life, than 
having two feet to be cast into hell, into the fire that never shall be 
quenched; where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not 


C{ Rom 
Is, 66,24, 


1,24. 
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quenched.’ And what He says of the eye is no different: it is better 
for thee to enter into the kingdom of God with one eye, than having 
two eyes to be cast into hell fire; where their worm dieth not, and 
the fire is not quenched/^*^ He did not hesitate to use the same 
words three times in the same passage. Who is not terrified by 
this repetition, and by the threat of such punishment uttered so 
vehemently by the Divine mouth? 

Bur some wish to say that these words - that is, ‘fire’ and 
"worm’ - pertain to the punishment of the soul, not the body, They 
say that the wicked, who are separated from the kingdom of God, 
will be seared, as it were, by the pain of a soul whose repentance 
has come too late and fruitlessly. And they contend that the word 
‘fire’ is therefore not inappropriately used to express this searing 
pain, as in that utterance of the apostle, ‘Who is offended, and I 
burn not?’^ Again, they understand the word ‘worm’ in the same 
way* For it is written, they say, "As the moth consumes the garment, 
and the worm the wood, so does grief consume the heart of a man.”*^ 
Others, however, are in no doubt that both body and soul will suffer 
pain in that future punishment; and these affirm that the body will 
be burned with fire, while the soul is to be, as it were, gnawed by 
the worm of anguish. This is a more appropriate suggestion, for it 
is clearly absurd to suppose that in that state either body or soul 
will be free from pain. For my own part, however, I find it easier 
to say that ‘fire’ and ‘worm’ both pertain to the body than to sup¬ 
pose that neither does. And I think that Divine Scripture is silent 
as to the pain which the soul will suffer because, though not said, 
it is necessarily understood that, in a body thus suffering, the soul 
will also be tormented by fruitless repentance. For in the Old Testa¬ 
ment we read, ‘The vengeance of the flesh of the ungodly is fire 
and worms.This could have been more briefly stated as ‘The 
vengeance of the ungodly’. Why, therefore, was it said, ‘The ven¬ 
geance of the flesh of the ungodly’, unless because both - that is, 
fire and worms - are to be the punishments of the flesh? Perhaps, 
however, when he says, ‘The vengeance of the flesh’, the author 
wishes to indicate that this is to be the punishment of those who 

Markg,42ff. 

^ 2 Cor, 1 

Prov. 25,20. 

Ecclus. 7,(7. 
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live according to the flesh; for it is life according to the flesh which 
leads to the second deaths as the apostle shows us when he says, 
‘For if ye live after the flesh, ye shall die.’^^ Let each one choose as 
he wishes, then. T^t him ascribe the fire to the body and the worm 
to the soul, the former literally and the latter figuratively; or let him 
attribute both, literally, to the body. In any case, I have now suffi¬ 
ciently discussed the question of whether it is possible for living 
creatures to remain alive even in fire. And I have shown that, bv a 
miracle of their most omnipotent Creator, they can burn without 
being consumed, and suffer without dying. Anyone who denies that 
this is possible does not understand Who brings about everything 
in nature that amazes him. For it is God Himself Who has created 
all the wonders of this world that we have mentioned, both great 
and small, and all the innumerable others which we have not men¬ 
tioned; and He it is Who has included them all in that greatest 
miracle of all, the world itself 

Let each man therefore choose whichever of the two explanations 
he prefers, He may believe that the worm refers literally to the 
punishment of the body; or that spiritual things are here repre¬ 
sented by corporeal symbols, and that die worm refers to the pun¬ 
ishment of the soul. The truth will in any case be very swiftly 
revealed by the event itself; but the knowledge of the saints will by 
then be such that they will need no experience to teach them the 
nature of those pains. Their wisdom will then be full and perfect, 
For ‘now we know in pan, until that which is perfect is come\^ 
By no means, however, are we to believe that those future bodies 
will be such that they will be able to feel no pain in the fire. 

10 Whether the fire of hell, if it is a material fire, 
can burn the wicked spirits - that is, the devils - 

who are incorporeal 

Here arises the question: if die fire is not to be incorporeal, like the 
pain of the soul, but material, and painful to the touch, so that 
bodies may be tormented in it, how can evil spirits also be punished 
in it? For it is indeed clear that men and demons are to be punished 

Rom, 8,13, 

^ I Cor, 13,9. 
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in the same fire; for Christ will say: ‘Depart from me, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels,’"*^ It may 
be, of course, as certain learned persons have supposed, that demons 
do have a kind of body of their own, composed of that dense and 
humid air which we feel strike us when the wind blows. If an ele¬ 
ment of this kind could not be affected by fire it would not warm 
us when it has been heated in the baths; for it is first warmed in 
order that it may warm, and it does to us only what has first been 
done to it* But if anyone asserts that demons have no bodies at all, 
this is in any case not a question which requires to be investigated 
with laborious care or contentiously debated* For why should we 
not say that there is some marvellous way in which even incorporeal 
spirits may be afflicted by the pain of material fire? After all, the 
spirits of men are certainly incorporeal; yet they are now enclosed 
within the material members of the body, and in the world to come 
they will again be indissolubly joined to their own bodies. Thus, 
even if the demons have no bodies, the spirits of the demons - or, 
rather, the spirits who are the demons - will nonetheless be tor¬ 
mented by the touch of material fire even though they are them¬ 
selves incorporeal. The flames with which they are brought into 
contact will not themselves be animated by their connection with 
these spirits and become creatures composed of spirit and body* 
Rather, as I have said, this connection will be brought about in a 
wondrous and ineffable way, so that the devils receive pain from 
the flames, but give no life to them* It is by a different mode of 
union that bodies and spirits are bound together and become anim¬ 
ate creatures: the mode, entirely marvellous and beyond the under¬ 
standing of man, by which man himself is made. 

I would, indeed, have said that these spirits will burn without 
any body of their own just as the rich man was burning in hell 
when he said, T am tormented in this flame*I noticed, however, 
that there is an apt reply here: namely, that the flame was of the 
same nature as the eyes which the rich man lifted up and with 
which he saw La2arus; or as the tongue upon which he entreated 
that a little water might be dropped; or as the finger of Lazarus 
with which he asked that this might be done* All these things 

Matt. 25,41. 

^ Lute 16,24. 
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occurred where souls exist without bodies. Thus, the flames in 
which the rich man burned and the drop of water which he sought 
were incorporeal; they were like the visions of those who sleep or 
those in a trance, to whom incorporeal things appear in corporeal 
form. Even when a man sees himself in that state - in spirit rather 
than in body — he still sees himself in a form so like his bodily 
appearance that he cannot perceive any difference at all. But hell, 
which is also called Hhe lake of fire and brimstone will be a place 
of material fire, and will torment the bodies of the damned, whether 
men or demons: the solid bodies of men, and the aerial bodies of 
the demons. Or, if only men have bodies as well as spirits, the 
demons, even though they are without bodies, will nonetheless be 
in contact with the material flames in such a way as to receive pain 
from them without imparting life to them. There will certainly be 
one fire for both, as the Truth has said, 

1 1 Whether it is just for the punishment of sin to 
last longer than the sins themselves did 

But some of those against whom we are defending the City of God 
consider it unjust for anyone to be condemned to eternal punish¬ 
ment for sins which, no matter how great, were still committed 
within a finite time: as if any law ever stipulated it as just that an 
offender’s punishment should reflect the duration of his offence! 
Cicero writes'*^ that there are eight kinds of punishment prescribed 
by the laws: fines, imprisonment, scourging, reparation, disgrace, 
exile, death and slavery. But which of these can be compressed into 
a brief duration corresponding to the speed with which the offence 
was committed, so that no more time may be spent in its punish¬ 
ment than in its commission? Perhaps reparation is the only case in 
point; for this requires that the offender should himself undergo 
what he inflicted. Hence, the Law says, *Eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth\‘^" For an offender can certainly lose an eye by the severity of 
retribution in just as short a time as it took him to deprive someone 
else of an eye by his cruel offence. But if scourging is a reasonable 

Rev, 20,g. 

Not m anj work now extant, hovrever. Au^stine is presumably referrine to a lost 

passage of Cicero’s De kgtbm. 
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penalty for kissing another man's wife, and a fault committed in a 
moment of time is therefore punished by a flogging which occasions 
hours of pain, is there not in this case a disparity between the 
moment of pleasure and the protracted pain with which it is pun- 
ished? And what of imprisonment? Must the offender spend only 
so long in chains as it took him to commit the offence for which he 
has been bound? On the contrary, is not a penalty of many years in 
irons most justly imposed upon a slave who has attacked his master 
with a word, or struck him a blow that is quickly over? And as to 
fines, disgrace, exile, slavery - penalties which are usually inflicted 
in a way which admits of no mitigation or pardon: within the con¬ 
fines of this life, do not these resemble eternal punishments? For it 
is only because the life in which they are suffered is not prolonged 
into eternity that they themselves cannot be eternal. Yet even the 
crimes which are punished with the most protracted sufferings are 
committed in only a very short interval of time. Nor is there anyone 
who would suppose that the torments of the guilty should be over 
in as short a time as it took them to commit the offence: that 
murder, adultery, sacrilege, or any other crime, should be punished 
not according to the enormity of the injury or wickedness, bur 
according to the length of time spent in committing it And as to 
the criminal who suffers death for some great crime: do the laws 
consider that the punishment consists in the brief moment at which 
he is put to death, or in the fact that he is removed from the society 
of the living for ever? And just as the punishment of the first death 
removes men from this mortal city, so does the punishment of the 
second death remove men from the immortal city. For as the laws 
of this mortal city have no power to call back one who has suffered 
death, so neither is he who is condemned to the second death 
recalled again to life eternal But if temporal sin is visited with 
eternal punishment, how, then, say our adversaries, is that true 
which your Christ says, that ‘With the same measure that ye mete 
withal it shall be measured to you again’?^*^ They do not notice, 
however, that ‘the same measure' refers not to an equal duration of 
time, but to the reciprocation of evil: that is, to the principle that 
he who has done evil should suffer evil. Besides, these words might 
properly be taken as referring specifically to that of which the Lord 

Lute 6,38. 
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was speaking when He uttered them: that is^ to judgment and con¬ 
demnation. Thus, if he who judges and condemns unjustly is in 
turn justly judged and condemned, he receives ‘with the same meas¬ 
ure’, though not the same thing, as he gave. For he gave judgment, 
and he receives judgment; the condemnation that he gave was 
unjust, but the condemnation that he receives is just. 


12 Of the magnitude of the first transgression, by 
reason of which eternal punishment is due to all who 
are outside the Saviour’s grace 

But eternal punishment seems harsh and unjust to human senses 
because, in the infirmity of our dying senses, we lack that highest 
and purest wisdom by which we might understand how great a 
crime was c<)mmitted in that first transgression. The more enjoy¬ 
ment man found in God, the greater was his impiety in forsaking 
Him; and he who destroyed in himself a good which might have 
been eternal himself became worthy of an eternal evil Hence, the 
whole mass of the human race is condemned. For he who first gave 
admission to sin has been punished together with all those who 
were in Hina as in a root, so that no one may escape this just and 
deserved punishment unless redeemed by mercy and undeserved 
grace. But the human race is disposed in such a way that the power 
of merciful grace is demonstrated in some and that of just vengeance 
in others. Both could not have been demonstrated in all; for if all 
were to remain under the penalty of just damnation, the mercy of 
redeeming grace would appear in no one. On the other hand, if all 
were to be brought across from darkness into light, the truth of 
retribution would have appeared in no one. But many more are left 
under punishment than are redeemed from it, so that what was due 
to all may in this way be shown. If punishment had indeed been 
visited upon all men, no one could justly have complained of the 
justice of Him who avenges; whereas we have reason to give most 
heartfelt thanks to our Redeemer for His free gift in delivering so 
many from it. 
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13 Against the view of those who believe that the 
punishment of the wicked after death is purgatorial 

The Platonists^ indeed, while they wish to say that no sins go 
unpunished, nonetheless suppose that punishnnent is applied for 
remedial purposes.®’ They believe this of punishments inflicted by 
divine as well as by human laws, whether in this life or after death; 
for a man may escape punishment in this life, or, if punished, may 
fail to be corrected by it. Hence that passage in Virgil where he first 
speaks of our earthly bodies and dying members, and says that from 
men’s souls ‘come desire and fear, gladness and sorrow; nor do they 
look up to heaven, but are confined in dark and sightless cave’. He 
then says: Tet when the light of life finally departs’ - that is, when 
this life leaves them on the last day ^ 

not even then are they released from all evil, nor do the body’s 
afflictions entirely depart. For many evils still grow' of necessity, 
taking shape in wondrous fashion deep within them; and there¬ 
fore they undergo the punishment of pain for their sins of old. 
Some are hung up, exposed to the winds’ blast; the stain of sin 
is washed from others in a vast whirlpool; from others again, 
the contagion is purged away by fire.®^ 

Those who hold this opinion believe that there is no punishment 
suffered after death which is not purgatorial. They believe that the 
stain contracted by the contagion of earth may be purged away by 
expiatory pains inflicted by one or other of the elements superior to 
earth: air, fire or water. The words ‘exposed to the winds’ blast’ are 
to be taken as a reference to air; the ‘vast whirlpool’ is a reference 
to water; while ‘purged away by fire’ is a reference to fire under its 
own name. And we concede that, even in this mortal life, some 
punishments indeed purgatorial. They are not so, of course, to 
those whose lives are made worse rather than better when they are 
afflicted by them; but they are cenainly purgatorial to those who are 
corrected by their coercive force. All other punishments, however 
whether temporal or eternal, inflicted as they are on each man by 
divine providence, are imposed either because of past sins, or for 
the sins in which he who is chastised is living now, or to exercise 

Cf. e.g, Plotinus, Enti., 3,2,41. 
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and reveal a man’s virtues; and they may be inflicted through the 
agency of both men and angels, whether bad or good. 

If anyone suffers some injury through the dishonesty or error of 
another, the man whose ignorance or injustice has done the harm 
sins indeed; but God, Who by His just though hidden judgment 
permits the harm to be done, does not sin. As for temporal punish¬ 
ments, some suffer them in this life only, others after death, and 
others both now and in the world to come; yet all this precedes that 
most severe and final judgment. However, not all men who endure 
temporal punishments after death come into those everlasting pun¬ 
ishments which are to follow after that judgment. As 1 have already- 
said, some will receive forgiveness in the world to come for what is 
not forgiven in this; and these will not suffer the eternal punishment 
of the world to come. 


14 Of the temporal punishments of this life, to 
which the human condition is subject 

Very rarely, we come across those who suffer no punishments in 
this life, but only after it, I know and have heard that there are 
some who have reached the decrepitude of old age without suffering 
even the slightest illness, and whose whole life has been peaceful, 
However, this mortal life itself is wholly one of punishment, for it 
is all temptation, as the Scriptures declare, where it is written, is 
not the life of man upon earth a temptation.^’^^ Again, folly and 
ignoranee are themselves no small punishments, and we rightly con¬ 
sider that they are to be shunned: so much so that boys are com¬ 
pelled, under pain of severe punishment, to learn trades or letters. 
Yet the learning to which they are driven by such punishment is 
itself such a punishment to them, that they not infrequently prefer 
the pain by which they are compelled to learn to the learning itself. 
If anyone were offered the choice of suffering death or becoming a 
child again, who would not recoil from the second alternative and 
choose to die? Our infancy, indeed, by which we begm this life not 
with laughter but with tears, seems unknowingly to prophesy the 
evils upon which we are entering. Zoroaster alone is said to have 


'' Job 7,1 (LXX). 
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laughed when he was bom;^'^ and that unnatural laugh portended 
no good to him. For he is supposed to have been the discoverer of 
the magic arts;^' yet, even in respect of the vain felicity of this life, 
those arts were not able to protect him from the assaults of his 
enemies. For, himself king of the Bactrians, he was overcome in 
war by Ninus, king of the Assyrians.^*^ It is written, ‘An heavy yoke 
is upon the sons of Adam, from the day that they go out of their 
mother’s womb till the day that they return to the mother of all 
things.’"^ These words are so inevitably fulfilled that even little ones 
who by the washing of regeneration have been released from the 
bond of original sin in tvhich alone they were held are nonetheless 
subject to many ills, and in not a few cases even suffer the incur¬ 
sions of evil spirits, God forbid, however, ±at we should think that 
this suffering can harm them, even if it increases to such an extent 
as to sever soul from body, and so bring their life to an end at so 
tender an age. 

15 That whatever the grace of God accomplishes in 
redeeming us from the inveterate evils in which we 
are sunk, this pertains to the world to come, in 
which all things are to be made new 

Thus, ‘An heavy yoke is upon the sons of Adam, from the day that 
they go out of their mother’s womb till the day that they return to 
the mother of all things,’ Vet even this evil is found to be marvel¬ 
lous; for it teaches us to live soberly and to understand that, by 
reason of that first and most grievous sin which was committed in 
Paradise, this life has been made penal to us, and that all the prom¬ 
ises of the new covenant refer only to our new inheritance in the 
world to come. For the time being, we receive a pledge of that 
inheritance, and we shall in time to come enter into the inheritance 
of which it is a pledge. Now, therefore, let us walk in hope, and 
progress from day to day as we mortify the deeds of the flesh by 
the spirit.^® For ‘the Lord knoweth them that are His’;^*^ and ‘as 

^ Cf. Pliny, 7,15, 

;; a. Pliny, 30,2, 

Cf, Eusebius/Jetonie, Chron.^ ed. Helm, [,20,13 
" Ecclus, 40, r, = 1 > J 

Cf, Rum. 8,13. 

2 Tim, 2,19. 
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many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God’;^ 
not by nature, however, but by grace. For there is only one Son of 
God by nature. Who in His compassion became the Son of man for 
our sakes, that we, being by nature sons of men, might become sons 
of God by grace through Him. For He, abiding unchangeable, took 
our nature upon Himself so that, through that nature. He might 
take us to Himself. Even while holding fast to His own divinity. He 
became a partaker in our infirmity, that we, being changed for the 
better, might, by participating in His immortality and righteous¬ 
ness, lose our condition of sin and mortality’, and preserve whatever 
good quality He had implanted in our nature, now made perfect by 
that supreme good which is the goodness of His nature. For just as 
we have fallen into this condition of great evil through one man 
who sinned, so through the justification of the one Man Who is also 
God shall we come to a condition of sublime good ness But let no 
one be confident that he has passed over from the one state to the 
other, until he has come to that place where there will be no more 
temptation - until he has achieved that peace which he seeks in the 
many and varied struggles of this warfare in which ‘the flesh lusteth 
against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh’. 

Such a war would never have begun if human nature had, by its 
own free will, continued in the righteousness in which it was made. 
But now, in its own unhappiness, having refused to be happy by 
remaining at peace with God, it fights against itself. Even this, how¬ 
ever, though a miserable condition, is better than our life was before 
Christ came; for it is certainly better to struggle against vices than 
to be subdued by them without resistance. It is better, I say, to wage 
war in the hope of eternal peace than to suffer captivity without anv 
thought of release. We long, indeed, for the end of this war, and, 
kindled by the fire of divine love, we bum to attain that well- 
ordered peace in which whatever is base in us is subdued to what 
IS above it. But even if - which God forbid - there were no hope 
of this great good, we ought nonetheless to prefer to endure the 
distress of this conflict, rather than permitting our vices to have 
dominion over us by ceasing to resist them. 


to 
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16 The laws of grace, which extend to all phases of 

the life of the reborn 

But the mercy of God towards the vessels of mercy whom He has 
prepared for glory is very great.^ During the first age of man - that 
is, in his infancy - he succumbs to the promptings of the flesh 
without any resistance. During the second age, which is called boy¬ 
hood, he does not yet have reason enough to undertake the struggle 
against the flesh; and so he falls prey to almost every sinful pleasure. 
For though this age has the power of speech, and may therefore 
seem to have passed through infancy, the mind is still too weak to 
grasp what it is taught. But if the child has received the sacraments 
of the Mediator, and so has been translated from the power of dark¬ 
ness into the kingdom of Christ,then, even if his life ends at this 
age, he will not only be exempt from eternal punishment, but will 
not even suffer purgatorial torments after death, For spiritual 
regeneration is of itself sufficient to forestall any harm which might 
arise after death from the contact with death which carnal gener¬ 
ation creates. But when a child arrives at an age at which he can 
now understand what he is taught and so be regarded as subject to 
the authority of the Law, he must then take up the struggle against 
his vices, and strive vigorously to avoid being led into sins which 
will bnng him to damnation. And if those vices have not yet grown 
so strong that they triumph as a matter of course, then they are 
more easily overcome and subdued. If, however, they have grown 
accustomed to conquest and rule, it is only with toilsome difficulty 
that they are overcome. Indeed, this cannot be done sincerely and 
truly other than by delighting in true righteousness; and it is only 
faith in Christ which brings this. For if the command of the Law 
is present but the help of the Spirit absent, then the prohibition 
only increases the desire to sin and so adds to the guilt of trans¬ 
gression, Sometimes, indeed, very obvious vices are overcome by 
other hidden vices, which are deemed to be virtues even though 
those who exhibit them are ruled by pride and lifted up by a kind 
of ruinous complacency. But vices are to be considered overcome 
only when they are conquered through the love of God, which is 
given by none save God Himself, and only through the Mediator 

Q. Rom. 9,23, 

** Cf Coloss. 1,13. 
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between God and man, the man Christ Jesus, Who became a par¬ 
taker in nur mortality that he might make us partakers in His div¬ 
inity 

But few indeed are they who are fortunate enough to have spent 
their youth without committing any sins worthy of damnation, 
either by wicked or vicious conduct or by embracing some error of 
abominable ungodliness. Very few young persons succeed in sub¬ 
duing by their greatness of spirit whatever in them is under the 
dominion of carnal pleasure. Very many, however, having been first 
overcome by the strength of their own vices and so been made 
transgressors of the I.aw which they have received, then flee to 
grace for help, so that they may become victors by bitter penitence 
and more vehement struggle, having first subdued their mind to 
God and so set their mind over their flesh. 

Anyone, therefore, who desires to escape everlasting punishment 
requires not only to be baptised but also to be justified in Christ, and 
so to pass over from the devil to Christ. But he should not suppose 
that any pains will be purgatorial, except for those which will precede 
that final and tremendous judgment. However, it is certainly not to be 
denied that the intensity of the eternal fire itself will differ according 
to the deserts of the wicked. For some it will be milder, and for others 
more grievous. Perhaps this will be accomplished by a variation in the 
heat of the fire itself, in proportion to the punishment of each sinner; 
or perhaps the heat will remain the same, but all will not feel its tor¬ 
ment with equal intensity. 


17 Of those who believe that no one will be 
punished eternally 

Certain merciful brethren of ours refuse to believe that any or all 
of those whom the most just Judge shall pronounce worthy of the 
punishment of hell will suffer eternally. They suppose that the 
damned are to be released after a fixed term of punishment, longer 
or shorter according to the amount of each man’s sin. I see that I 

must now deal with these people and engage in peaceable debate 
with them. 
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In this regard, Origen carried mercy to even greater lengths. For 
he believed that even the devil himself and his angels, after suffering 
the more grievous and protracted punishments which their sins 
merit, will be released from their torments and united with the holy 
angels. But the Church has condemned Origen, and not without 
reason, because of this and several other errors. In particular, he 
suggests that there is a ceaseless alternation of blessedness and 
misery, and that the interminable transitions from the one state to 
the other occur at fixed ages. At this point, however, he loses even 
the mercy which he had seemed to display. For he assigns to the 
saints real miseries for the punishment of their sins, yet only false 
happiness, in which there is no true and certain joy in the fearless 
assurance of eternal goods, 

Very different, however, is the error of which we are here speak¬ 
ing’ the error which arises out of the mercy of those who suppose 
that the misery^ of those men condemned in the judgment will be 
temporary, whereas the felicity of all who are sooner or later set 
free will be eternal Now if this opinion is good and true because it 
is merciful, then it will be the better and truer the more merciful it 
is, Let the fountain of this mercy be extended and deepened, there¬ 
fore, and reach out even to the lost angels, and let them also be set 
free, even if only after who knows how many long ages. Why, after 
all, does this stream of mercy flow far enough to encompass the 
whole human race and then dry up as soon as it reaches the angels? 
Yet those whose belief we are here discussing do not venture to 
extend their mercy beyond human beings, so as to provide even for 
the redemption of the devil himself. Of, if anyone does venture to 
do this, he certainly outdoes his fellows in mercy; but he is himself 
found to err more radically and in a way which, for all that it seems 
to surpass all others in its clemency, is nonetheless a distonion of 
the righteous words of God, 


^ Origen, Df princ., 1,6; 3,6,5; cf. BL jti,23. 
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18 Of those who believe that, thanks to the 
intercession of the saints, no man is to be damned at 

the last judgment 

There are even some — and I have had experience of such people 
through conversation with them ~ who, though they seem to vener¬ 
ate the Holy Scriptures, are nonetheless persons of deplorable 
morals- When these people plead their own case, they attribute to 
God a far greater degree of mercy towards the human race than do 
those of whom I have just spoken. For they say that what the Divine 
Word foretells is true: that wicked and unbelieving men are worthy 
of punishment; but they also say that, when judgment comes, mercy 
will prevail. For they say that God, in His mercy, will grant them 
the prayers and intercessions of His saints. For if the saints prayed 
for them even when they suffered their enmity, how much more 
readily will they do so when they see them prostrate and humble 
suppliants! For we cannot, they say, believe that the saints will lose 
their bowels of compassion'^^ when they have achieved the most full 
and perfect holiness. We cannot believe that, whereas they prayed 
for their enemies in the past, when they themselves were not yet 
without sin, they should not pray for their suppliants now that they 
no longer have any sin. Or will God not listen to so many of His 
beloved children, now that they have come to such a condition of 
holiness that He will find no reason for not answering their prayers.^^ 

There is a passage in the psalms which seems to support the view 
of those who allow unbelieving and ungodly men to be released 
from all ills, albeit only after a long period of torment. And this 
passage seems especially to support those of whom we are now 
speaking. We read: ‘Shall God forget to be gracious? Shall He shut 
up in Hi.s anger His tender mercies?’*^ The anger of God, they say, 
would by its judgment condemn to everlasting punishment all who 
are unworthy of everlasting blessedness. But if God allows a long 
punishment - or, indeed, any punishment ^ then, clearly, He will 
shut up His tender mercies’ so that this may come to pass; and the 
psalmist says that He will not do this. For he does not say, ‘Shall He 

Cf Coloss, 3,[2; Phil, 2,r. 

“ Psalm 77,^. 
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shut up in His anger His tender mercies for a long time?’ Rather, he 
shows us that He will not shut them up at all. 

But those w^ho are of this opinion do not wish to say that God’s 
threat of punishment is an empty one, even though He will not, as 
it happens, damn anyone, For, in the same way, we cannot say that 
it was an empty threat when God said that He was about to over^ 
throw the city of Nineveh,^^ For, they say, the destruction of Nine- 
veh did not then come to pass, even though God had foretold it 
without any condition. For he did not say, ‘Nineveh shall be over^ 
thrown if they do not repent and correct their lives.’ Rather, without 
any such condition He foretold that the city was to be overthrown. 
But this threat was a genuine one, they insist, because God foretold 
the punishment that they truly deserved to sulTer, even though He 
was not actually to inflict it. He spared them because they repented, 
they say; and He certainly was not ignorant of the fact that they 
would repent; yet He nonetheless foretold absolutely and definitely 
that the city wojld be overthrown. This threat, then, was, they 
contend, an expression of God’s severity, because the Ninevites 
deserved to suffer. But it was not an expression of His mercy; for 
He did not persist in His anger, but spared the suppliants from 
the punishment with which He had threatened the stiff-necked. If, 
therefore, He spared the Ninevites then, when He was certain to 
grieve His holy prophet by sparing them, how much more readily 
will He spare those still more wretched suppliants when all the 
saints will also be beseeching Him to spare them! 

This, then, is the conjeaure dear to their hearts. The Divine 
Scriptures make no mention of it; but they think that this is only 
to ensure that many should correct their lives for fear of prolonged 
or eternal punishment, and so that there should therefore be people 
able to pray for ihose who have not yet corrected their lives, Jn any 
case, they believe that the Divine Scriptures are not entirely silent 
on the point. For it is written, ‘How great is Thy goodness which 
Thou has hidden from them that fear TheeV*^ and what is the 
purpose of this verse, they ask, if not to make us understand that 
the great and hidden sweetness of God’s mercy is concealed so that 


Cf, Jonah 3,4. 
Psalm 31,20. 
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men may fear Him? They also refer to what the apostle said, "For 
God hath concluded all men in unbelief^ that He may have mercy 
upon all’;^' and they say that these words signify that no one is to 
be damned by God. 

Yet even those who hold this view do not extend their opinion 
to the redemption of the devil and his angels or their exemption 
from damnation* Their human mercy is moved only towards men, 
and they plead chiefly their own cause. They hold out a false hope 
of impunity to their owm abandoned morals in the form of what 
they take to be God^s mercy towards the whole race. Thus, they 
are surpassed in their preaching of God’s mercy by those who 
promise this impunity even to the prince of demons and his satel¬ 
lites. 


19 Of those who promise impunity from all sins 
even to heretics, by virtue of their participation in 

the body of Christ 

Again, there ate others who promise this deliverance from eternal 
punishment, not, indeed, to all men, but to all who have been 
washed in the baptism of Christ and who have become partakers of 
His body, no matter how ill they have Jived, or what heresy or 
impiety they have fallen into. Here, they rely upon what Jesus says: 
‘This is the bread which cometh down from heaven, that if any 
man eat thereof, he shall not die. I am the living bread which came 
down from heaven. If a man eat of this bread, he shall live for 
ever.’"" Therefore, they say, these persons must necessarily be deliv¬ 
ered from eternal death, and be brought eventually to life eternal. 


20 Of those who promise this impunity not to all 
men, but only to those who have been baptised as 
Catholics, even if they have subsequently fallen into 
many crimes and heresies 

Again, there are others who make this promise not even to all who 
have received the baptism of Christ and the sacrament of His body, 

Rom. 11,32, 
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but only to Catholics, no matter how wicked their lives. For these 
have eaten the body of Christ not only sacramentally but actually> 
being incorporated in His body> of which the apostle says: 
being many, are one bread, one body.’^^ Thus, even if they have 
subsequently fallen into some heresy, or even into heathen idolatry, 
yet, simply by virtue of their having received the baptism of Christ 
and eaten the body of Christ in the body of Christ - that is, in the 
Catholic Church - they will not die eternally, but will in the end 
obtain eternal life. On this view, all their ungodliness, no matter 
how great, will not be enough to make their punishment eternal, 
but only prolonged and severe. 

21 Of those who assert that all Catholics who 
persevere in the faith will be saved by virtue of the 
foundation of their faith, even if by the wickedness 
of their lives they have deserved hell fire 

It is written that, ‘He that endureth to the end shall be savedV'* 
and there are some who, on the strength of these words, promise 
salvation even to those who have lived evilly provided only that 
they have continued in the Catholic Church. They shall be saved 
‘yet so as by fire\ by virtue of that foundation of which the apostle 
speaks: 

For other foundation hath no man laid than that which is laid, 
which is Christ Jesus. Now if any man build upon this foun¬ 
dation gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubbie; every 
man’s work shall be made tnanifest: for the day of the Lord 
shall declare it, for it shall be revealed by fire; and each man’s 
work shall be proved of whaf sort it is. If any man’s work shall 
endure which he hath built thereupon, he shall receive a 
reward. But if any man’s work shall be burned, he shall suffer 
loss: but he himself shall be saved; yet so as by fire.^® 

Therefore, they say, the Catholic Christian, regardless of the 
manner of his life, has Christ for his foundation; a foundation which 
no heresy can have, because cut off from His body. And simply by 
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reason of that foundation, the Catholic Christian, even if he lives 
wickedly, will, they suppose, be saved, just like the builders in 
wood, hay or stubble. Like them, he will be saved ‘yet so as by fire’: 
that is, he will be redeemed after the pains of that fire by which, at 
the last judgment, the wicked will be punished. 

22 Of those who believe that our sins will not be 
condemned at the last judgment if they are mingled 

with deeds of mercy 

1 have also found certain persons who hold that the only sinners 
who will bum in an eternity of punishment are those who neglect 
to make w'orthy reparation for their sins by deeds of mercy. For, 
according to the apostle James, ‘He shall have judgment without 
mercy who hath shown no mercy.Therefore, they say, anyone 
who has shown mercy, even though he has not changed his behav¬ 
iour for the better - even if he has lived wickedly and abominably 
in the midst of his deeds of mercy - will find mercy at the judg¬ 
ment. Thus, he will either not be condemned to any punishment at 
all, or he will be released after a time, whether short or long, from 
the punishment to which he is condemned. 

This, they say, is why the Judge of the living and dead chose to 
make mention of nothing apart from works of mercy done or not 
done when giving eternal life to those at His right hand, and con¬ 
demning those at His left hand to eternal punishment.And it is 
for the same reason, they say, that wc offer this daily petition in the 
Lord's prayer: ‘Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those who 
trespass against us.' For there is no doubt that one who forgives 
another who has .sinned against him performs a work of mercy in 
overlooking the sin. And the Lord Himself commends such action 
to us when He says, ‘For if ye forgive men their trespasses, your 
heavenly Father will also forgive you: but if ye forgive not men 
their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your trespasses.'"® 
And so it is to works of mercy of this kind that the apostle James 
refers when he says that those who show no mercy will be judged 

^ James 2,13. 

^ Cf, Matt. 2S,34ff. 
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without mercy* And they say also that our Lord did not speak of 
great sins or small ones; rather, He said that your Father will forgive 
your sins if you forgive men theirs* For this reason, then, they 
suppose that, even if a man has lived an abandoned life up to the 
last day of it, yet, whatever his sins have been, and however great, 
they are all forgiven daily by virtue of this daily prayer, provided 
only that he has been mindful to attend to this one thing; that when 
those who have injured him by any kind of sin ask pardon, he 
forgives them from his heart. 

When, by the grace of God, I have replied to all these errors, I 
shall bring this book to a close. 


23 Against those who believe that neither the devil 
nor wicked men are to be punished eternally 

First of all, it is proper for us to ask and understand why the 
Church has not been able to tolerate the arguments of those men 
who promise cleansing or forgiveness to the devil, even after the 
greatest and most protracted punishment. It was not that those holy 
men, so learned in the Scriptures of both the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments, were reluctant to grant cleansing or blessedness in the king¬ 
dom of heaven to angels of whatever kind or in whatever numbers, 
after punishments of whatever kind and magnitude. But they saw 
that they could not divest of its meaning, or weaken, that divine 
sentence which the Lord foretold that He would pronounce at the 
judgment, saying: ‘Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, 
prepared for the devil and his angels/^^ For this passage indeed 
show’s Ls that the fire in which the devils and his angels are to bum 
will be everlasting* Again, it is written in the Book of Revelation 
that ‘The devil their deceiver was cast into the lake of fire and 
brimstone, where also are the beast and the false prophet. And they 
shall be tormented day and night for ever/^^ In the first of these 
two passages, ‘everlasting^ is used, and, in the second, ‘for ever’; 
and these words arc customarily employed in Scripture simply to 
denote a time which has no end. No other more jusi or manifest 
reason can be found, therefore, for the fixed and immovable 
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conviction of true godliness that the devil and his angels will never 
attain to the righteousness and life of the saints. For Scripture, 
which deceives no one, says that God spared them not, and that He 
has already condemned them to chains of darkness in hell, to be 
reserved unto the judgment of the last day, when the eternal hre 
shall receive them, in which they are to be tormented for ever and 
ever/' 

If this is so, then, how can we say that all men, or even any men, 
are exenipted from this eternity of punishment without at once 
undermining the faith by which we believe that the punishment of 
the demons is to be everlasting? For Christ said, ‘Depart from me, 
ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his an¬ 
gels’; and if all, or any, of these Wsed’ will not be in the fire for 
ever, what reason is there for believing that the devil and his angels 
wilt be in that fire for ever? Will the sentence of God pronounced 
on all the wicked, angels as well as men, be true in the case of angels 
but false in that of men? If so, then, clearly, the conjectures of men 
will be worth more than the word of God. But since this cannot be 
so, those w'ho yearn to be free from eternal punishment should cease 
to argue against God and begin to obey the divine commandments 
while there is yet time. 

Again, how can we suppose that ‘eternal punishment’ means 'fire 
continued for a long time’, while believing that ‘life eternar means 
‘life without end’? After all, on the same occasion, Christ spoke of 
both in similar terms in one and the same sentence: ‘These shall go 
away into eternal punishment, but the righteous into life eternal.’ 
If both are ‘eternal’, then, we must understand both as either ‘pro¬ 
longed but eventually coming to an end’, or as ‘without end’. P'or 
‘eternal punishment’ on the one hand and ‘eternal life’ on the other 
are parallel in meaning, and it would be most absurd to use them 
in one and the same sentence to mean, ‘Eternal life will be without 
end, while eternal punishment will have an end.’ Thus, because the 
eternal life of the saints will be without end, there is no doubt that 

the eternal punishment of those condemned to it will also have no 
end. 
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24 Against those who suppose that all those accused 
at the judgment of God will be excused by virtue of 

the prayers of the saints 

Similar remarks apply to those who, seeming to show greater mercy 
than others, but in fact pleading their own cause, endeavour to 
oppose the words of God: by asserting, that is, that those words are 
true, not in the sense that men will actually suffer the things which 
He says that they are to suffer, but only in the sense that they 
deserve to suffer them. For God, they say, will grant the prayers of 
His saints, who then, being all the more holy, will pray for their 
enemies all the more earnestly, and whose prayers will be all the 
more efficacious and worthy of God^s hearing because they will then 
have no sin whatsoever. In this case, however, why will the saints, 
now entirely perfected in holiness, not also use their most pure and 
merciful prayers on behalf of those angels for whom eternal fire is 
prepared, so that God may mitigate His sentence and change it for 
the better, and remove them from that fire.? Indeed, will someone 
now presume to affirm that the holy angels themselves will join with 
the holy men who have now become the equals of God’s angels, and 
will pray for the damned, both angels and men, so that God’s mercy 
may spare them that punishment which His truth has declared them 
to deserve? No one of sound faith has ever said this, and no one ever 
will say it. Otherwise, there is no reason why the Church should not 
pray even now for the devil and his angels, seeing that God her 
Master has commanded her to pray for her enemies. 

But the Church does not pray for the wicked angels whom she 
knows to be her enemies; and the reason why she does not do this 
now is exactly the reason which will prevent her, however perfected 
in holiness, from praying at the last judgment for those men who 
are to be tormented in eternal fire. She prays now for her enemies 
among the human race because they still have time for fruitful 
repentance, And what does she especially pray for on their behalf 
if not that, as the apostle says, ‘God will grant them repentance, 
that they may return to soberness out of the snare of the devil, by 
whom they are held captive according to his will’?'^^ But if the 
Church knew with certainty who those people are who, though still 
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abiding in this life» arc nonetheless predestined to go with the devil 
into the eternal fire, she would no more pray for them than she 
docs for him. She does not, however, have this certain knowledge 
of anyone, and so she prays for all her enemies; or, strictly speaking, 
for all men who are her enemies, while they remain in this body. 
But not all her prayers are answered. On the contrary^, they are 
heard only on behalf of those who, even though they oppose the 
Church now', are nonetheless predestined to become sons of the 
Church when the Church’s prayers for them are heard. But if any 
retain an impenitent heart even unto death, and so are not trans¬ 
formed from enemies into stms, does the Church still pray for 
them - that is, for their souls - after they are dead? And why does 
she not do so, unless because anyone who has not been converted 
to Christ while he was in the body is now counted as one of the 
devil’s faction? 

The reason which prevents the Church, now' and in the future, 
from praying for the wicked angels will therefore also prevent her 
from praying hereafter for those men who are to be punished in the 
eternal fire. And this also is the reason why, though she prays for 
men, she will not, and does not now, pray for the unbelieving and 
ungndly who are dead. The prayer of the Church, or of certain 
pious men, is indeed heard on behalf of some of the dead: for those, 
that is, w'ho, having been reborn in Christ, did not then spend their 
life in the body so wickedly that they are to be judged unworthy of 
such mercy, nor so well that they are found not to need such mercy. 
So too, after the resurrection of the dead there will be no lack of 
those upon whom mercy will be bestowed after they have suffered 
the punishment proper to the souls of the dead, and who will there¬ 
fore not be sent away into the eternal fire. For it could not truly be 
said of some that ‘They shall not be forgiven, neither in this world, 
neither in that which is to come’,“^ unless there were some who are 
forgiven in the world to come even though not in this world. But 
the Judge of the living and dead has said, ‘Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation 
of the world’; and, by contrast, ‘Depart from me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire, which is prepared for the devil and his angels.’ He 
also says. These shall go away into eternal punishment, but the 
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righteous into eternal life.’ It would^ then, be presumptuous beyond 
measure to say that there will be no eternal punishment for those 
of whom God has said that they ‘shall go away into eternal punish¬ 
ment’; and such presumption would also make us despair of, or at 
least doubt, eternal life itself 

As to that verse of the psalm, therefore, ‘Shall God forget to be 
gracious? Shall He shut up in His anger His tender mercies?’ - let 
no one understand these w'ords as if they supported the view that 
the sentence of God is true in relation to good men and false in 
relation to the wicked, or true in relation ro good men and wicked 
angels, but false in relation to wicked men. For this verse of the 
psalm refers to the ‘vessels of mercy’ and the ‘sons of the promise’, 
of whom the prophet himself was one.®^ For when he has said, 
‘Shall God forget to be gracious? Shall he shut up in His anger His 
tender mcrciesr’ he immediately adds, ‘And I said, Now I begin; 
this is the change wrought by the right hand of the Most High.’®^ 
Here, then, he dearly e;xpiains what he meant by the words, ‘Shall 
He shut up in His anger His tender mercies?’ For God’s anger is 
indeed this mortal life, in which man is made ‘like to vanity, and 
his days as a shadow that passeth away’.®^ Yet in this anger God 
does not forget to be gracious, for ‘He maketh His sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust';®’ and in this way He does not ‘shut up in His anger His 
tender mercies’. This is especially clearly seen in what the psalmist 
expresses by saying, ‘Now I begin: this change is from the right 
hand cf the Most High’; for God changes for the better the vessels 
of mercy, even while they are still in this most miserable life, which 
is God’s anger, and even while His anger still remains in the midst 
of this miserable corruption; for He does not ‘shut up in His anger 
His tender mercies’. 

Since, then, the truth of this divine canticle is fully shown in this 
way, there is no need to understand it as referring to that place 
where those who do not belong to the City of God will be punished 
everlastingly. But if anyone is determined to extend this statement 
to the torments of the ungodly, let him at any rate understand it 
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to mean that the anger of God, in which He has foretold eternal 
punishment, will continue, but that He will not in His anger shut 
up His tender mercies, because he will cause sinners to be tor¬ 
mented with a punishment less atrocious than they deserve. On this 
understanding, the wicked m\\ not escape punishment entirely, and 
they will not suffer punishment only for a while; but their punish¬ 
ment will be milder and lighter than they deserve to suffer. Thus, 
the anger of God will continue, yet He will not in this anger shut 
up His tender mereies. This is a view which 1 do not oppose; but 
1 do not support it either. 

We come next to those who suppose that the following sayings, 
and others of the same kind, contain empty threats rather than the 
truth: 'Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire'; and 'These 
shall go away into eternal punishment’; and ‘They shall be tor¬ 
mented for ever and ever’; and ‘'Their worm shall not die, and their 
fire shall not be quenched,’ These persons are most plainly and 
fully refuted, not sc much by me as by the Divine Scriptures them¬ 
selves. For the Ninevites showed repentance, and so their repent¬ 
ance was fruitful. They sowed in that field which God meant to be 
sown in tears, that it might afterwards be reaped in joy.®* Yet who 
will deny that what the Lord foretold was fulfilled in them, save 
one who has failed to understand that God overthrows not only in 
anger, but also in mercy? For sinners are overthrown in two ways. 
Either, like the Sodomites, the men themselves are punished for 
their sins, or, like the Ninevites, the men’s sins are destroyed by 
repentance. What God foretold, therefore, was fulfilled: the wicked 
Nineveh was overthrown, and a good Nineveh was built where there 
was none before. The walls and houses remained standing; but the 
abandoned morals of the city were overthrown. Thus, though the 
prophet was grieved because that did not come to pass which he 
had prophesied and which those men feared, yet that which God’s 
foreknowledge had foretold did come to pass; for He who foretold 
it knew how it should be fulfilled in a better sense. 

But let those who are inappropriately merciful understand the 
meaning of what is written: 'How great is the abundance of Thy 
sweetness. Lord, which Thou hast hidden for them that fear Thee.' 
To this end, let them read what follows: ‘And Thou hast perfected 
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it for them that hope in Thee.’^"^ Now what is meant by ‘Thou hast 
hidden it for them that fear Thee’ and ‘Thou hast perfected it for 
them that hope in Thee’^ if not that GodN righteousness is not 
sweet to those who, because they fear punishment, wish ‘to establish 
their own righteousness’ by the Law?'^ It is not sweet to them 
because they do not know it: they have not tasted it. For they hope 
in themselves, not in Him; and therefore the abundance of God’s 
sweetness is hidden from them. They fear God, indeed, but w'ith 
that servile fear ‘which is not in love; for perfect love casteth out 
fear’,^^ It is, therefore, for those who hope in Him that he makes 
His sw^ectness perfect, inspiring them with His own love, so that 
with a holy fear, w'hich love does not cast out, but which remains 
lor ever and ever, they may, when they glory, glory in the Lord. 
For the righteousness of God is Christ, ‘Who is of God made unto 
us’, as the apostle says, ‘wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctifi¬ 
cation, and redemption; as it is written, He that glorieth, let Him 
glory in the Lord’,**^ This righteousness of God, which is the gift 
of grace regardless of merits, is unknown to those who wish to 
establish a righteousness of their own, and who have therefore not 
subjected themselves to the righteousness of God, which is Christ. 
It is in this righteousness that the great abundance of God’s sweet¬ 
ness is found; and so it is said in the psalm, ‘Taste and see how 
sweet the Lord is.’^^ This sweetness we do indeed taste during our 
pilgrimage; but we do not have our fill of it. Rather, we ‘hunger 
and thirst’^ after it now, so that we may have our fill of it hereafter, 
when ‘we shall see Him as He is’.^^ Then, what is written will be 
fulfilled: ‘I shall be satisfied when Thy glory shall appear.’^ Thus, 
Christ perfects the great abundance of His sweetness for those who 
hope in Him. But our adversaries suppose that God conceals His 
sweetness from those who fear Him so that men, being ignorant of 
the fact that He will not condemn the ungodly, will live rightly for 
fear of damnation, and so that there may be those who will pray for 
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those who do not live rightly. On this view^ however, how does 
God perfect it for those w’ho hope in Him, seeing that, if their 
dreams are true, it is this very sw^eetness which will restrain Him 
from condemning those who do not hope in Him? I.et us, therefore, 
seek that sweetness of His which He perfects for those who hope 
in Him, not that which He is thought to perfect for those who 
despise and blaspheme Him. For a man will look in vain, after he 
has left this body, for that which he has neglected to obtain while 
in the body. 

The apostle also says, ‘For God hath concluded all men in unbe¬ 
lief, that He may have mercy upon all’ But this is not to say that 
He will condemn no one. On the contrary, the meaning of this verse 
is shown by what comes before it. For the apostle wrote this epistle 
for Gentiles who were already believers; and when he was speaking 
to them of the Jews who would come to believe in the future, he 
says, ‘For as ye in times past believed not God, yet have now 
obtained mercy through their unbelief; even so have these also now 
not believed, that through your mercy they also may obtain 
mercy/” He then adds the words with which, in their error, our 
adversaries comfort themselves: ‘For God hath concluded all men 
in unbelief, that He may have mercy upon all.’ And what does he 
mean by ‘all’, if not those of whom he is speaking, as if he had said, 
‘Both you and them’? God, then, has shut up in unbelief both Gen¬ 
tiles and Jews, those whom He foreknew and predestined to be 
conformed to the image of His Son,’® in order that they might be 
confounded by the bitterness of unbelief, and might repent and, 
believing, turn to the sweetness of God’s mercy, crying out in the 
words of the psalm, ‘How great is the abundance of Thy sweetness, 
O Lord, which Thou hast hidden for them that fear Thee, but hast 
perfected for them that hope’, not in themselves, but ‘in Theel He 
has mercy, then, upon all the vessels of mercy. What does ‘alF 
mean? All those of the Gentiles and also all those of the Jews Whom 
He has predestined, called, justified and glorified.’^ He will not 
spare all men; but none of these will be condemned by Him. 
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25 Whether those who have received heretical 
baptism and afterwards fallen into wickedness of life; 
or those who have received Catholic baptism, but 
have then passed over into heresy and schism; or 
those who have remained in the Catholic Church 
into which they were baptised, but continue to live 
wickedly: may hope to obtain remission of eternal 
punishment through the power of the sacrament 

I>et us now answer those who promise deliverance from eternal fire, 
not to the devil and his angels (for those of whom we have already 
been speaking do not do that), nor even to all men whatsoever, but 
only to those who have been washed by the baptism of Christ and 
have become partakers of His body and blood, no matter how they 
have lived, and no matter what their heresy or impiety. These are 
contradicted by the apostle, who says, "Now the works of the flesh 
are manitest, which are these: fornication, uncleanness, lasciv¬ 
iousness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, 
strife, heresies, envyings, drunkenness, revelUngs, and the like; of 
the which I tell you before, as I have also told you in time past, for 
they which do such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God.’’® 
This sentence of the apostle is clearly false if such persons are to 
be released, even after a great length of time, and wilt then possess 
the kingdom of God. It is not fake, however; and so they certainly 
will not possess the kingdom of God. And if they will never possess 
the kingdom of God, they will be bound in eternal pijnishmcnt. 
For there is no intermediate place in which anyone who is not estab^ 
lished in that kingdom may exist without punishment. 

We may fairly ask, then, how we are to understand the Lord 
Jesus when He says: "This is the bread w'hich cometh down from 
heaven, that a man may eat thereof, and not die. f am the living 
bread which came down from heaven. If any man eat of this bread, 
he shall live for ever.’"*’ And, indeed, those to whom we are replying 
now have taken their understanding of these words from those to 
whom we shall reply shortly: that is, from those who do not promise 
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this deliverance to all who have received the sacraments of baptism 
and the Lord’s body, but only to Catholics, no matter how wickedly 
they may have lived. For Catholics, they say, have eaten the Lord’s 
body not only sacramentally, but aaually: because, that is, they are 
constituted members of His body, of which the apostle says, 'We 
being many are one bread, one body.’ Thus, he who is in the unity 
of His body - that is, in the fellowship of the Christians, who are 
the members of Christ, Whose body the faithful customarily take 
when thev communicate at the altar - mav truly be said to eat the 

■■ mf ^ 

body of C.hrist and to drink the blood of Christ. And for this reason 
heretics and schismatics, being separated from the unity of this 
body, can receive the same sacrament, but it is of no benefit to 
them. On the contrary, it is injurious to them; for it will bring them 
a more grievous punishment rather than deliverance, even after a 
long time. For they are not in that 'bond of peace”^^ of which that 
sacrament is a sign. 

But again, even those who rightly understand that he who is not 
of the body of Christ cannot be said to eat the body of Christ are 
not right when they promise deliverance from the fire of eternal 
punishment to those who fall away from the unity of that body into 
heresy or even into pagan superstition, l,et them note, first, that it 
would be intolerable and entirely at odds with wholesome doctrine, 
if many^ and indeed almost all, of those who have left the Catholic 
Church to found ungodly heresies and have become heresiarchs 
were to be in better case than those who never became Catholics at 
all because they had become entangled in the snares of those heresi¬ 
archs, This would be the state of things if those heresiarchs are to 
be delivered from everlasting punishment merely by having been 
baptised into the Catholic Church and by having at first received 
the sacrament of the body of Christ in the true body of Christ. But 
one who deserts the faith, and, having been a deserter, then becomes 
an attacker of it, is certainly worse than one who has not deserted 
the faith he never held. And, second, let them note the words of 
the apostle which come after those which we have already quoted; 
for, after enumerating the works of the flesh, he says, with reference 

to heresies, ‘They who do such things shall not inherit the kingdom 
of 
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Hence, those persons whose abandoned morals are worthy of 
condemnation ought not to feci secure merely because they per¬ 
severe to the end in the communion of the Catholic Church, They 
should rot rely on the words, *Hc that endureth to the end shall 
be saved.’"^ By the iniquity of their lives they forsake that very 
righteousness of life which Christ is to them, whether by forni¬ 
cation, or by committing in their body other acts of unckanness 
which the apostle did not choose to mention, or by giving them¬ 
selves up to the wickedness of luxury, or by doing any of those 
things of which he says, *They who do such things shall not inherit 
the kingdom of God/ Thus, those who do such things will not exist 
anywhere save in everlasting punishment, since they cannot be in 
the kingdom of God. For if they persevere in such things to the 
end of this life, they are certainly not said to have persevered in 
Christ to the end, because to persevere in Christ is to persevere in 
faith in Him; and this faith, as the apostle defines it, ‘w^orketh by 
love','^"' and Jove, as he says elsewhere, Vorketh no evil".'^* Neither, 
therefore, can these persons be said to eat of the body of Christ; for 
they cannot be numbered among His members. For, to mention no 
other consideration, they cannot be at once the members of Christ 
and the members of a harlot/*" Again, when He Himself says, *He 
that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me, and I 
in him’,’*^ He shows us what it is to eat the body and drink the 
blood of Christ actually rather than sacramentally. It is to dwell in 
Christ so that Christ dwells in us. Thus, it is as if He said, ‘He that 
dwelleth not in me, and in whom I do not dw'ell, let him not say or 
think that he eateth my body or drinketh my blood/ Those who 
arc not Christ’s members, then, do not dwell in Him. And those 
who make themselves members of a harlot are not members of 
Christ, unless they penitently relinquish that evil condition and 
return in reconciliation to this good. 
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26 What it is to have Christ as a foundation; and 
who they are to whom salvation is promised ^so as 

by fire’ 

But Catholic Christians have Christ as their foundation^ say our 
adversaries; they have not departed from unity with Him^ no matter 
how bad the life they may have built on this foundation, as of wood, 
hay or stubbie. Accordingly, they say, the right faith by virtue of 
which Christ is their foundation will save them from the everlasting 
fire, albeit with some loss, since those things which they have built 
upon it will be burned. Let the apostle James reply succinctly to 
them: ‘If any man say he has faith, and have not works, can faith 
save him?’^"^ Who is it, then, they ask, of whom the apostle Paul 
says, ‘But he hintself shall be saved, yet so as by fire"? Let us also, 
therefore, ask who it is. One thing is very certain: it is not he of 
whom James speaks; otherwise wc should make the statements of 
the two apostles contradict one another. It would be as if one were 
saying, ‘Though a man’s works be evil, his faith will save him as by 
firc\ while the other says, Tf he does not have good works, can 
faith save him?" 

We shall, therefore, understand who can be saved ‘so as by fire’ 
if wc first understand what it is to have Christ as a foundation. And 
we may understand this all the more readily if we pay attention to 
the metaphor itself, In a building, nothing comes before the foun¬ 
dation. Whoever, then, has Christ in his heart, so that no earthly 
or temporal things — not even those which are lawful and permit¬ 
ted ^ come before Him, has Christ as his foundation. If he does put 
such things before Christ, then, even if he seems to have the faith 
of Christ, Christ is not in him as a foundation, since, for him, 
other things come before Christ. And if, despising the precepts of 
salvation, he commits unlawful acts, he is all the more convicted of 
not putting Christ before other things. For he puts other things 
before Christ when he neglects what Christ commands or permits: 
when he disregards what Christ commands or permits in order to 
gratify his own wicked desires. Thus, if any Christian man loves a 
harlot, and, cleaving to her, is made one body with her, he does not 
now have Christ as his foundation.’’'^ But if anyone loves his own 
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wife according to Christ, who can doubt that he has Christ as his 
foundation?"' If he loves her according to this world, carnally, in 
the sickness of lust, like the nations who know not God,"^ this is 
indeed a fault; but the apostle - or, rather, Christ speaking through 
the apostle - concedes that it is only a minor one."^ Therefore, 
even such a man as this may have Christ as his foundation. For 
provided that he does not put any such affection and pleasure before 
Christ, Christ is his foundation, even if he builds on it wood, hay 
or stubble; and therefore he will be saved *so as by fire’. For the 
fire of tribulation will burn away all such delights and earthly loves, 
even though, w ithin the union of marriage, they arc not deserving 
of damnation. And to this ^fire’ pertain bereavement, and all the 
other calamities by which these pleasures arc removed from us. 
Consequently, the building will bring loss to him who built it, 
because he will not possess w^hat he has built upon the foundation, 
and will be tormented by the loss of those things in the enjoyment 
of which he rejoiced. Yet he w ill he saved ‘as by fire^ by virtue of 
that foundation; because, if a persecutor had placed him in the poS“ 
ition of having to choose betw^een Christ and these things, he would 
not have put these things before Christ, 

See what the apostle says, speaking of the man who builds gold, 
silver and precious stones on this foundation. ‘He that is unmar¬ 
ried’, he says ‘careth for the things that belong to the Lord, how he 
may please the Ix)rd\ See how he then speaks of the man who 
builds wood, hay and stubble: ‘But he that is married careth for the 
things that are of the w'orld, how he may please his wife.^"^ He 
says: ‘Every man’s work shall be made manifest: for the day* - the 
day of tribulation, certainly - ‘shall declare it, because it shall be 
revealed by Here, he calls tribulation ‘fire’, just as we read 

elsewhere, ‘The furnace proves the vessels of the potter, and the 
trial of affliction righteous men.’"*^ And ‘The fire shall try every 
man’s work of what sort it is. If any man’s work abide’ - for when 
a man is concerned for the things of God, and for how he may 
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please God, this abides — Vhich he hath built thereupon, he shall 
receive a reward’ - that is, from his concern shall come a reward. 
^But il any man’s work shall be burned, he shall suffer loss’ - for 
he will no longer have what he loved - ‘but he himself shall be 
saved’ - for no tribulation w^ill have dislodged him from that stable 
foundation - ‘yet so as by fire’; for that which he did not possess 
without the allurement of love he does not lose without the grief of 
pain. Behold, then: it seems to me that we have here discovered a 
fire which destroys neither, but enriches the one, brings loss to the 
other, and proves both, 

But perhaps we may wish to take this fire as being that of w^hich 
the Lord speaks when He says to those on His left hand, ‘Depart 
from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire.’ On this view, we are to 
believe that, among the ‘cursed’, there are those W'ho build on their 
foundation wood, hay and stubble, but that they, by virtue of their 
good foundation, will in due time be released from the fire that is 
the reward of their evi! deeds. In that case, however, what are wc 
to think of those on His right hand, to whom it will be said, ‘Come, 
ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you’? 

not these they who have built upon their foundation gold, silver 
and precious stones? But if the fire of which the Lord speaks is the 
same as that of which the apostle says, ‘Yet so as by fire’, then 
both - that is, both those on His right hand and those on His left - 
are to be cast into it. For that fire is to try both, since it is said, 
‘For the day of the Lord shall declare it, because it shall be revealed 
by fire; and the fire shall try every^ man’s w'ork of what sort it is.’ 
If, therefore, the fire is to try both, so that if any man’s work abide - 
that is, if what he has built be not consumed by the fire - he may 
receive a reward, and that if his work is burned he may suffer loss, 
then clearly that fire is not the eternal fire itself For only those on 
His left hand are to be cast into the eternal fire, to final and everlast¬ 
ing damnation; but the other fire proves those who are on His right 
hand. For some who are thus proved, the result will be that what 
they arc found to have built on Christ, their foundation, will not be 
burnt and consumed by the fire. For others, it will be otherwise; 
the fire will burn what they have built, and they will suffer loss. 
They will still be saved, how^ever, because they have held fast, with 
a surpassing love, to the Christ Who is established as their sure 
foundation, And if they are saved, then, clearly, they will stand at 
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His right hand, and, in company with the others, will hear Him 
say: ‘Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you,’ They will not stand at His left hand, where those will 
stand who are not to be saved, and who will therefore hear Him 
say, ^ Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire.^ But none of 
the latter will be saved from that lire; £or they will all go away into 
eternal punishment, where their worm dieth not, nor will that fire 
be quenched in which they wilt be tormented day and night for 
ever and ever, 

But there will be an interval between the death of this present 
body and the coming of that last day of' damnation and reward 
which is to follow the resurrection of the bodv. And some sav that, 
during this interval, the spirits of the departed will suffer in fire. 
This fire, they say, is of a kind which will not be felt by those who 
have not, by their morals and loves in this life, made buildings of 
wood, hay and stubble to be consumed. Rather, only those will feel 
it who have brought with them buildings of this kind. For such 
buildings, though venial, and not deserving of damnation, are of 
this W’orld; and they will be burnt up in the fire of transitory tribu^ 
lation either in the world to come, or both here and in the w^irld to 
come, or here only, and not in the w'orld to come. 

I do not argue with this, for perhaps it is true. It may be that the 
death of our flesh itself - the death which came into being when 
the first sin was committed - is part of this tribulation. Also, it may 
be that, during the interval which follows death, each man 
undergoes an experience fitted to what he has built. A similar 
remark applies to the persecutions in which the martyrs w'ere 
crowned, and in which all the Christian people suffered. Such per¬ 
secutions try both kinds of building like a fire. Some are consumed, 
and their builders also, if Christ is not found in them as their foun^ 
*dation. Others are destroyed, but without their builders, if He is 
found to be their foundation; for, even though they will suffer loss, 
the builders themselves will be saved. And other buildings again arc 
not consumed, for they are found to be of such a kind that they 
will endure for ever. 

At the end of the world, in the time of Antichrist, there w'ill be 
tribulation such as has never before been. How' many buildings will 
there be then to be tried by that fire! Some will be of gold, some of 
hay, but built upon the surest foundation, w^hich is Christ Jesus. 
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The fire wiJl try buildings of both kinds. It will bring joy to some 
men and loss to others, but without destroying either, thanks to 
their sure foundation. But he who prefers, I do not say his wife 
whom he uses for the sake of carnal pleasure in fleshly intercourse, 
but any of those members of his family whom he may love apart 
from delight of this kind: whoever puts these before Christ, and 
loves them after a human or fleshly fashion, does not have Christ 
as his foundation. Therefore, he will not be saved by fire. Indeed, 
he will not be saved at all; for he cannot be with the Saviour, Who 
has said to us most clearly, concerning this very thing, ‘He that 
bveth father or mother more than me is not worthy of me; and be 
that loveth son or daughter more than me is not worthy of 
By contrast, he who loves the members of hts family in a fleshly 
fashion, but who nonetheless does not put them before Christ, and 
who, if he were put to the test, would choose Christ before them; 
such a one will be saved, but ‘so as by hre’; for it is necessary that, 
by losing them, he suffer pain in proportion to his Jove. But as for 
one who loves father, mother, sons and daughters according to 
Christ, so that he counsels them in the obtaining of His kingdom 
and in cleivtug to Him, or loves them because they are members of 
Christ: God forbid that this love should be consumed as wood, hay 
or stubble, and not rather be deemed a building of gold, silver and 
precious stones! For how can a man love those more than Christ, 
whom he loves only for Christas sake? 


27 Against those who believe that sins which have 
been accompanied by works of mercy will not harm 

them 

It remains now for us to reply to those who say that only those are 
to bum in eternal fire who have neglected to perform works of 
mercy in reparation of their sins. They say this because of what the 
apostle Janies says: ‘He shall have judgment without mercy that 
hath shown no mercy.’"® Therefore, they say, he who does show 
mercy will find mercy at the judgment, even though he has not 
corrected his abandoned morals, but has lived in wickedness and 
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iniquity even while performing his works of mercy. Such a one, 
they say, will either not be damned at all, or will be released after 
a time from the punishment to which he is condemned at the last 
judgment, And they believe that this is why Christ will divide those 
on His right hand from those on His left simply according to their 
love for or neglect of works of mercy: because, they say, He will 
admit the former into His kingdom, and send the latter away into 
eternal punishment. They hold that their daily sins, which they 
never cease to commit, can be forgiven by virtue of their acts of 
mercy, no matter what the nature and magtiitude of those sins may 
be. And, as evidence for this belief, they endeavour to make use of 
that prayer which the Lord Himself taught us/^^ For, they say, 
there is never a day when the Christian does not recite this prayer; 
and so there is no daily sin, no matter of what kind, which is not 
forgiven when we say, ‘forgive us our trespasses’, provided only 
that we take care to fulfil what follows: ‘as we forgive those who 
trespass against us’. For the Lord, they argue, does not say, if ye 
forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly Father will forgive you 
your little daily offences,’ Rather, He says, ‘He will forgive you 
your sins,’ Therefore, no matter what the nature or magnitude of 
those sins, even though they are committed daily, and even though 
a man does not change his life for the better and forsake them, 
they can nonetheless be forgiven through the mercy shown in not 
withholding forgiveness from others. 

Those who argue in this way are at any rate right in urging that 
the performance of works of mercy must be in proportion to our 
sins. For if they had said that the divine pardon for sins committed 
daily - even for great sins, sins of any magnitude, and for a life of 
habitual wickedness ^ can be obtained simply by performing works 
of mercy of any kind whatsoever, they would see that it is absurd 
and ridiculous to say such a thing. For then they would be com¬ 
pelled to admit that a very wealthy man can buy redemption from 
murders, adulteries, and all kinds of wickedness, by paying over ten 
little coins each day; and, clearly, it would be completely absurd 
and insane to say this. What, then, are those suitable acts of mercy 
of which Christ’s forerunner spoke when he said, ‘Bring forth there¬ 
fore fruits meet for repentance?’^''* If we ask this question, we shall 
Matt, 
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find beyond doubt that they are not brought forth by those who 
defile their lives even unto death by the daily commission of crimes. 
In the first place, such persons take from the goods of others far 
more than they give; yet they suppose that, by bestowing a small 
portion of what they take upon the poor, they are feeding Christ. 
They believe that they have bought, or are daily buying from Him, 
a licence to do evil; and so, believing themselves secure, they are all 
the more ready to commit sins worthy of damnation. Yet even if 
they had distributed all their goods to Christ’s needy members in 
reparation for one sin only, this would have profited them nothing 
if they had not abandoned their sins by the love which does no 
evil.^^^ Therefore, anyone who wishes to perform acts of mercy 
worthy of his sins must first begin with himself. For it is unworthy 
not to do for oneself what one docs for one^s neighbour, since we 
hear God say, "Thou shall love thy neighbour as thyself’; and, 
again, we hear ‘Have compassion on thy soul, and please God.’^^^ 
How, then, can he who docs not have compassion on his soul - that 
is, who does not please God - be said to perform works of mercy 
worthy of his sins? In the same vein, it is written, ‘He that is wicked 
to himself, to whom will he be good?’*^^ Works of mercy certainly 
assist our prayers, and we must take note when we read, ‘My son, 
hast thou sinned? Do so no more, but pray for thy sins past, that 
they may be forgiven thee.’^^^ We ought, then, to perform works of 
mercy, so that w-e may be heard when we pray that our past sins 
may be forgiven us; but we are not to believe that, while we persist 
in our sins, we may hy works of mercy obtain for ourselves a licence 
to do evil. 

Thus, when the Lord foretold that He will credit those on 
His right hand with the works of mercy which they have done, 
and charge those on His left with those which they have not 
done. He did this in order to show what power such works have, 
not to give perpetual impunity for sins, but to cancel out those 
committed in the past. For if men refuse to forsake their habitual 
wickedness and amend their lives, they cannot be said to perform 
acts of mercy. Indeed, when Christ says, ‘Inasmuch as ye did it 
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not to one of the least of these, ye did it not to meV^^ He 
shows us that they do not do it even when they suppose that 
they are doing it. For if they gave bread to a hungry Christian, 
as being a Christian, they certainly would not deny themselves 
the bread of righteousness, which is Christ Himself; for God 
does not consider to whom the gift is given, but the spirit in 
which it is given. He, therefore^ who loves Christ in the person 
of a Christian gives alms to that Christian in the spirit of one 
who draws near to Christ, not in the spirit of one who would 
forsake Christ if he could do so with impunity. For the more a 
man loves what Christ deplores, the more docs he forsake Christ. 
For what does it profit a man that he is baptised, if he is not 
justified? Christ said, "Except a man be bom of w ater and of the 
Spirit, he shall not enter into the kingdom of But did 

He not also say, ‘Except your righteousness shall exceed the 
righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven’?Many, through fear of the first saying, 
make haste to be baptised; but why do so few, through fear of 
the second, make haste to be justified? 

Therefore, just as a man does not say ‘Thou fool’ to his 
brother, thereby incurring the fire of hell,'^** when he says it not 
to his brother, but to his brother’s sins, so, on the other hand, 
he w'ho gives alms to a Christian does not truly give to a 
Christian if he does not love Christ in him. And he does not 
love Christ who refuses to be justified in Him. Or, again, if a 
man has been guilty of saying ‘Thou fool’ to his brother - that 
is, of unjustly abusing him without wishing to remove his sin - 
his works of mercy have scant power to redeem this fault unless 
he adds to them the remedy of reconciliation enjoined by the 
words which follow. For it is next said, ‘Therefore, if thou bring 
thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother 
hath aught against thee; leave there thy gift before the altar, and 
go thy way; first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come 
and offer thy gift.’^^^ For as long as the offender persists in the 
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habit of wrongdoing, then, works of mercy, of whatever kind, 
are of little avail as a remedy for such wrongdoing. 

The daily prayer which Jesus Himself taught us, and which 
we therefore call the Lord’s Prayer, does indeed cancel out our 
daily sins when we say each day, ‘Forgive us our trespasses’, 
and when we not only say what follows but do it: ‘as we forgive 
those who trespass against us’. But w'e say this prayer not in 
order that we may commit sins, but for the sake of those which 
we have committed already. For by these wwds of the prayer 
our Saviour wished to show us that no matter how righteous 
our life in die darkness and infirmity of this world may be, we 
are never without sins; that we must pray for their forgiveness; 
and that, if we are to receive forgiveness ourselves, we must pray 
for those who sin against us* Thus, when the Lord said, ‘If ye 
forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also for^ 
give you’, He did not intend us to derive from these words the 
confidence to commit daily sins, either supposing ourselves 
exempt from the fear of human laws or cunningly deceiving our 
fellow men. Rather, He intended us to learn from them that we 
are not without sins, even though we should be free from crimes* 
So too, God gave the same admonition to the priests of the old 
Law, when he commanded them to offer sacrifice for their own 
sins first, and then for the sins of the people, 

But we must attend vigilantly to the actual words of our great 
Master and Lord* For He does not say, ‘If ye forgive men 
their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also forgive you your 
trespasses, no matter of what kind they may be.’ Rather, He says 
simply, ‘your trespasses’* Now He was teaching a daily prayer; 
and, clearly, the disciples to whom He spoke were already iusti- 
fied. What, then, does He mean by ‘your trespasses’ but ‘those 
sins from which not even those who are justified and sanctified 
can be free’*? Those who seek in this prayer an occasion for 
committing sins every day assert that, because the Lord did not 
say iittle trespasses’ but ‘your trespasses’, He therefore meant to 
include great trespasses also* We, however, here take into con¬ 
sideration the Quality of those to whom He spoke; and when we 
hear the words ‘your trespasses’, we must take it that He meant 
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only little sins, because men of that kind did not commit great 
sins* 

In any case, those great sins which must be renounced by 
completely altering one’s way of life for the better are certainly 
not forgiven those who say the Lord^s Prayer unless they do 
what is said in it, and forgive those who trespass against them. 
For if the smallest sins, which even the lives of the righteous 
are not without, are not remitted except under this condition, it 
is all the more certain that those entangled in a multitude of 
grievous (jffences can never obtain pardon, even though they 
have already ceased to commit them, if they inflexibly refuse to 
pardon others for the sins they have committed against them. 
For does not the Lord say, ‘But if ye forgive men not their 
trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your trespasses’? And 
with the same force the apostle James says that he who shows 
no mercy will himself be judged without mercy* And we must 
also call to mind that servant whose debt of ten thousand talents 
was forgiven by his master, but who was then commanded to 
pay it because he himself had no pity on a fellow-servant who 
owed him 100 pence*The folfowing words of the apostle James 
^Ppiy^ then, to those who are sons of the promise and vessels of 
mercy: ‘And mercy rejoiceth against judgment.”'^ For even those 
righteous men who have lived with such sanctity that they receive 
into ‘everlasting habitations’ others also, who have made for 
themselves ‘friends of the mammon of unrighteoustiessV^^ are 
made such only by the merciful deliverance of Him Who justifies 
the ungodly, and who reckons their reward according to grace, 
not according to debt'^'* Indeed, the apostle himself is among 
their number; for he says, ‘I obtained mercy to be faithful.’^'' 

It must be admitted, however, that those who are thus received 
by those righteous men into everlasting habitations are not 
endowed with a moral character of their own sufficient to enable 
them to be redeemed without the intercession of the saints, Thus 
It is especially true in their case that mercy rejoiceth against 
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judgment’. Yet we are not on this account to suppose that every 
wicked man who has not changed his life for the good, or even 
for the better, will be received into everlasting habitations simply 
because he has assisted the saints with the mammon of unright¬ 
eousness: that is, with ill-gotten money or riches. After all, even 
if such things are come by honestly, they are still not the true 
riches, but only what iniquity counts as riches. For the unright¬ 
eous man does not know the true riches in which those abound 
who receive others also into everlasting habitations. 

There is, then, a certain manner of life which is not so evil that 
those who live it cannot be helped towards the attainment of the 
kingdom of heaven by generosity in almsgiving, by which they may 
relieve the needs of the saints and make friends who can receive 
them into everlasting habitations; but such a manner of life is not 
so good that it is of itself sufficient for the achievement of so great 
a blessedness if those who live it do not obtain mercy through the 
merits of those w'hose friendship they have won* (I am often sur¬ 
prised to find in Virgil the same sentiment as that expressed by the 
I^rd when He said, ‘Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of 
unrighteousness, that they may receive you into everlasting habi¬ 
tations’; and, in a very similar sense, ‘He that receiveth a prophet 
in the name of a prophet shall receive a prophet’s reward; and he 
that receiveth a righteous man in the name of a righteous man shall 
receive a righteous man’s reward,For when that poet described 
the Elysian fields, in which the pagans suppose that the souls of the 
blessed dwell, he put there not only those who had been able to 
arrive at that place by their own merits, but he also added ‘those 
whose good deeds have made others mindful of them’*^^^ By this, 
he meant those who had served others, and had thereby deserved 
to be remembered by them. It is as if they had used the words so 
frequently on the lips of the humble Christian when he commends 
himself to some saint and says, 'Remember and tries to 

secure such remembrance by deserving it.) 

Also, it is very difficult to discover what that manner of life may 
be, and it would be most perilous to try to define what those sins 
are which impede us in the attainment of the kingdom of God hut 
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which can nonetheless find pardon through the merits of holy fri¬ 
ends. I myself have certainly given much thought to this question 
without being able to come to any conclusion. And perhaps it is 
hidden from us, lest we should no longer strive to make progress 
in the avoidance of all sins. For if we knew what those sins arc 
which, even if they are persisted in and not renounced in favour of 
a better life, still do not prevent us from seeking and hoping for the 
intercession of the righteous, human sloth would blithely entangle 
itself in those sins, and would take no care to disentangle itself from 
them by any virtuous endeavour. Rather, it would merely desire to 
be redeemed by the merits of others, w'hose friendship had been 
w on by the lavish use of the mammon of unrighteousness. But while 
we remain ignorant of the nature of that iniquity which, even when 
persisted in, is only venial, w'e are certainly more vigilant in our 
prayers and efforts for progress; nor do w'e cease to strive to make 
friends for ourselves among the saints by means of the mammon of 
unrighteousness. 

By virtue of the deliverance of which w^e are here speaking, then, 
whether effected by one’s own prayers or by the intercession of the 
saints, a man is not cast into the eternal fire; but it is not true that, 
once cast into it, he will be rescued from it after a certain time. 
There are some who suppose that w'hat is wTitten of the good 
ground bringing forth abundant fruit, some thirty , some sixty, some 
an hundredfold,is to be understood as meaning that the saints 
deliver others according to their different merits, so that some 
deliver thirty, some sixty, and some a hundred; although those who 
believe this usually suppose that it will happen at the day of judg¬ 
ment, and not after the judgment As to this opinion, however, 
someone who saw the great folly with which men promise them¬ 
selves impunity tn the belief that all will be included in this deliver¬ 
ance is said to have made a very telling response. We should, he 
said, rather strive to lead good lives, so that W'e may in time to tome 
be found among those who are to intercede for the salvation of 
others; otherwise, there may be so few of them that they will soon 
have used up their thirty, or sixty, or a hundred, so that a great 
many will be left unredeemed, for whom rescue from punishment 
by the intercession of the saints is no longer possible. Among these, 
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of course^ may be found any of those who so rashly and vainly 
promise themselves the fruit of another’s labour. 

Let this suffice, then, for my reply to those who possess the 
Sacred Scriptures in common with us, but who, by a mistaken 
understanding of what they say, conceive of the future rather as 
they themselves wish than as the Scriptures teach. Having given 
this reply, I now, as I promised, bring this book to a close. 



Book XXII 


I Of the creation of angels and men 

As 1 promised in the last book, this final book of the whole work 
will contain a discussion of the eternal blessedness of the Citv of 
God. This City is called "etemar not because its existence is 
extended through many ages but will nonetheless at some time come 
to an end, but in the sense intended in the Gospel, where it is 
written that ‘of His kingdom there shall be no end’/ Nor will that 
City be like an evergreen tree, where the same greenness seems to 
persist because the appearance of dense growth is prescr\^ed by the 
emergence of fresh leaves in the place of those w^hich wither and 
fall: it will not present a mere appearance of perpetuity by new 
members arising to succeed those who die. Rather, all the citizens 
of that city will be immortal; for men also will obtain that which 
the angels have never lost. This will be brought about by God, the 
most almighty Founder of that City. For He has promised it, and 
He cannot lie; and He has shown His good faith by doing many 
things that He has promised, and many, indeed, that He has not 
promised, 

For He it was Who in the beginning made the world and filled 
it with all good things, both visible and intelligible. Among these 
things, He created nothing better than those spirits to whom He 
gave intelligence, making them capable of contemplating and appre¬ 
hending Him. These He bound together in one fellowship, which 
we call the Holy and Supernal City, in which God himself is for 
those spirits the means by which their life and blessedness are sus¬ 
tained; is, as it were, their common life and food. But He bestowed 
upon those intellectual natures a power of free choice such that they 
might forsake God if they wished to do so; might, that is, relinquish 
their blessedness and receive misery as the immediate consequence. 
And He foreknew that, in their pride, some of the angels would 
indeed wish to be self-sufficient for their own blessedness, and 
hence would forsake their true Good. Yet He did not deprive them 
of the power to do this; for He judged it an act of greater power 
and goodness to bring good even out of evil than to exclude the 
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existence of evil. There would not^ indeed^ have been any evil at 
all, had not that nature which w'as mutable (although good and 
created by the supreme God Who is also the immutable Good, Who 
made all things good) produced evil for itself by sinning. This sin 
is itself the evidence which proves that the nature was created good; 
for if it had not itself been a great gtK>d, albeit not equal to the 
Creator, then, clearly, its falling away from God as from its light 
could not have been an evil to it. Blindness is a defect of the eye, 
but a defect which in itself indicates that the eye was created for 
seeing light. Thus, even by its own defect the eye is shown to be 
more excellent than the other parts of the body because capable of 
perceiving light, since there is no other reason why it would be a 
defect in the eye to lack light. In the same way, that nature which 
once enjoyed God proves by its very defect that it was created 
excellent; for it is now wretched precisely because it does not enjoy 
God. 

But God inflicted upon the fallen angels, for their voluntary fall, 
the most just punishment of everlasting unhappiness, while to the 
others, who remained faithful to their highest Good, He gave, as 
the reward of their fidelity, an assurance that they would remain 
with Him world without end. And God also made man himself 
righteous, with the same freedom of will: a creature of earth, indeed, 
yet worthy of heaven if he clung to his Maker and, similarly, con¬ 
demned if he forsook God to a misery suited to a nature of his kind, 
God foreknew that man would sin by forsaking God and trans¬ 
gressing God’s Law; yet He did not deprive man of his freedom of 
will, for He foresaw, at the same time, the good that He would 
bring forth from man’s evil. For out of this mortal progeny, so 
deservedly and justly condemned, God is by His grace gathering 
together a people so great that, from it, He will supply and fill up 
the place left in the beloved Heavenly City by the fallen angels. 
Thus, that City will not be defrauded of its full complement of 
citizens; indeed, it may, perhaps, rejoice in a yet more numerous 
body of such citizens. 
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2 Of the eternal and immutable will of God 

Wicked men do many things which are against God’s will. So great 
is His wisdom, however, and so great His might, that all things 
which seem to be at odds with His will tend towards those outcomes 
or ends which He HimseJf has foreknown as good and just. For this 
reason, w^hen God is said to change His will - as, for example, 
when He becomes angry with those towards w'hom He w'as formerly 
gentle - it is the people who change, rather than God. They find 
Him changed, but only in the sense that their experience of Him 
has changed, just as, to injured eyes, the sun ‘changes’ and becomes, 
in a sense, harsh where once it was mild, and hurtful where it was 
once delightful, even though, in itself, it remains exactly as it was 
before. By God's ‘will’ we mean that which God produces in the 
hearts of those who obey His commandments, of which the apostle 
says, ‘For it is God that worketh in you both to will.’^ So too, God’s 
‘righteousness’ is not only that whereby God Himself is called right¬ 
eous, but also that which God produces in the man who is justified 
by Him. Again, what we call the ‘Law of God’ is really the Law of 
man, given by God. For it was assuredly to men that Jesus spoke 
when He said, 'It is written in your LawV and, in another place 
we read that ‘the Law of his God is in his heart’.* Thus, according 
to this will which God produces in men. He is said to will what He 
does not actually will in Himself, but causes His people to will; just 
as He is said to know what He causes the ignorant to know. For 
when the apostle says, ‘But now, after that ye have known God, or 
rather arc known of God’,^ it would be blasphemous to believe that 
It was only then that God came to know those who were in fact 
foreknown to Him before the foundation of the world.^ God is said 
to have ‘known’ them then only because it was then that He brought 
it about that He should be known by them. But 1 recall having 
discussed these figures of speech in earlier books/ According to this 
sense of ‘God’s will’, therefore, whereby we say that God ‘wills* 
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what He causes others to will, to whom the future is not known, 
God ‘wills’ many things which He does not actually perform. 

His saints, for example, with a holy will inspired by Him, wilt 
that many things should come to pass which do not in fact do so: 
as when they offer pious and holy prayers for others but what they 
pray for does not happen, even though, by His Holy Spirit, God 
has produced in them the will to pray. Thus, when, according to 
God’s teaching, the saints will and pray that someone may be saved, 
we can, in a manner of speaking, say that God wills it but does not 
perform it. For what we mean when we say this is that God wills 
something when He causes others to will it. According to Ills own 
will, however, which, together with His foreknowledge, is eternal, 
God has certainly already made all things in heaven and on earth 
which He has willed: not only things past and present, but also 
things future. But before that time arrives at which He has willed 
that something is to come to be which He has foreknown and dis¬ 
posed before all time, we say, ‘Tr will come to pass when God wills 
it.’ This does not mean that God will then have a new will which 
He did not have before; but that something will then come to pass 
which has been prepared in His immutable will from all eternity. 


3 Of the promise of eternal blessedness for the saints 
and everlasting punishment for the wicked 

To pass over many other things, therefore: just as we now see ful¬ 
filled in Christ that which God promised to Abraham, saying, ‘In 
thy seed shall all the nations be blessedV so also shall that be ful¬ 
filled which He promised to that same seed when He said through 

the prophet, ‘They that are in their sepulchres shall rise againV 
and also, 

There shall be a new heaven and a new earth; and the former 
^11 not be mentioned, nor come into mind; but they shall find 
joy and rejoicing in it; for I will make Jerusalem a rejoicing, 
and my people a joy. And 1 will rejoice in Jerusalem, and joy 

in my people, and the voice of weeping shall be no more heard 
in her.^’ 
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And by another prophet we are told what God foretold to him: ‘At 
that time thy people shall be delivered, every one that shall be found 
written in the book. And many of them that sleep in the dust’ - or, 
as some translators give it, ‘in the mound^ - ‘of the earth shall 
awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting 
contempt’." In another place, the same prophet says, ‘The saints of 
the Most High shall take the kingdom, and shall possess the king¬ 
dom for ever, even for ever and ever.’^^ And, a little later, ‘His 
kingdom is an everlasting kingdom.”^ There are other passages per¬ 
taining to the same subject which I have cited in the twentieth 
book," and others again which I have not cited but which are none¬ 
theless written in the same Scriptures. All these things wilt come 
to pass, just as those things have already come to pass which the 
unbelievers thought would never come. For it is the same God Who 
promised both, and Who foretold that both would come to pass: 
the God before Whom the pagan divinities tremble, as even Por¬ 
phyry, the most noble of the pagan philosophers, attests. 


4 Against the wise men of this world, who suppose 
that the earthly bodies of men cannot be carried over 

into a heavenly habitation 

But there are certain learned and wise men who oppose the might 
of that great authority which, in fulfilment of what was foretold so 
long ago, has now converted all the nations of men to believe and 
hope in its promises. For they seem to themselves to be arguing 
acutely against the resurrection of the body when they remind us 
of what Cicero has to say in the third book of his De repuhlica. For 
while asserting that Hercules and Romulus were human beings 
made into gods, he says, ‘Their bodies were not taken up into 
heaven, for Nature would not suffer that which comes from earth 
to do anything other than remain on earth. 
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This, then, is the great reasoning of the wise, But ‘The Lord 
knoweth the thoughts of man, that they are vanity.”' For suppose 
that we were only souls - that is, spirits without any bodies - dwell¬ 
ing in heaven, where we knew nothing of earthly creatures. Suppose 
further that we were then told that we w^ere to be joined to earthly 
bodies by some wondrous bond, to animate them: would we not 
much more strenuously refuse to believe this, and argue that nature 
does not permit an incorporeal substance to be bound by a corporeal 
bond? Yet the world is full of souls animating such earthly mem¬ 
bers, connected and bound up with them in a wondrous fashion. 
Why therefore, if it is the will of the same God Who made this 
creature, can an earthly body not be raised up to a heavenly body, 
if the soul, which is more exalted than any body, even a heavenly 
one, can be bound to an earthly body? If so small an earthly particle 
could hold within itself something better than a heavenly body, so 
as to receive sensation and life from it, will heaven not deign to 
receive it when it feels and lives? Or, having received it, will heaven 
be unable to sustain it even though it derives its sensation and life 
from something which is better than any heavenly body? If this 
does nor happen now, that is because the time has not yet come 
when He has willed that it should happen: He Who, in making this 
world “ though it is commonplace to us, because we constantly see 
it - has already accomplished something far more wondrous than 
the transformation in which our adversaries refuse to believe. Whv, 
indeed, do we not wonder at it more vehemently that incorporeal 
souls, which are greater than heavenly bodies, are bound to earthly 
bodies, than that bodies, though earthly, should be raised up to 
abodes which, though heavenly, are nonetheless corporeal? The 
reason, surely, is that we are accustomed to see the former, and are, 
indeed, ourselves constituted by this bond, whereas we are not as 
yet in the latter condition, nor have we ever seen it. If we consult 
sober reason, however, we surely find that the more wondrous of 
the two divine works is the interweaving, as it were, of corporeal 
and incorporeal things, rather than the coupling of earthly things 
with heavenly, which, though different, are nonetheless both cor¬ 
poreal. 
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5 Of the resurrection of the fleshy which some still 
refuse to accept, even though the whole world now 

believes in it 

This may once have been incredible; but behold: the whole world 
now believes that the earthly body of Christ was received up into 
heaven. Learned and unlearned men alike now believe in the resur¬ 
rection of His flesh and His ascension into heavenly habitations, and 
only a very few^ of the learned and unlearned remain puzzled by it. 
If w'hat the whole world believes is credible, then, let those who do 
not believe it see how stupid they are. If, on the other hand, it is 
incredible, then surely it is even more incredible that so incredible a 
thing should be believed. Here, then, w^e have two incredible things: 
namely, the resurrection of our body to eternity, and the world’s 
belief in so incredible a thing; and both these incredible things were 
foretold by God Himself before either of them had yet come to 
pass.’^ 

We see that one of the two incredible things has already come to 
pass, for the world has believed what was incredible. Why, then, 
should we despair of the remaining one? It has come to pass that 
the world now believes what was once incredible; why should it not 
similarly come to pass that the world will again believe something 
which it now thinks incredible? Especially as both those incredible 
things, one of which we see fulfilled and the other of which we 
believe in, are foretold in the same Scriptures by w-hich the world 
has come to believe. 

Indeed, we shall find, if we consider it, that the manner in which 
the world came to believe is itself even more incredible. A few 
fishermen, uneducated in the liberal arts, completely uninstmeted 
in the doctrines of their opponents, with no knowledge of grammar, 
not armed with dialectic, not adorned with rhetoric: these were the 
men whom Christ sent out with the nets of faith into the sea of this 
worldT And in this way He caught all those fish of every kind,“ 
including - more wonderful still, because more rare - even some of 
the philosophers themselves. If you please, then - or, rather, 

Cf e.g. Matt, 26,13. 
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because you ought to be pleased - let us add this third incredible 
thing to the other two. 

Here, then, we have three incredible things; yet they have all 
come to pass. It is incredible that Christ rose in the flesh and with 
His flesh ascended into heaven. It is inaedible that the world 
believed so incredible a thing. And it is incredible that a few obscure 
men, of no standing and no education, should have been able so 
effectively to persuade the whole world, including the learned. The 
first of these three incredible things our adversaries refuse to believe 
when we discuss it with them; the second they are compelled to 
notice; and unless they believe the third, they can find no way of 
accounting for the second. The resurrection of Christ, and His 
ascension into heaven with the flesh in which He rose again, is now 
certainly proclaimed and believed throughout the whole world. If it 
is incredible, why is it believed throughout the whole world? If 
many noble, exalted, learned men had said that they had witnessed 
this, and had then made it their care to proclaim what they had 
witnessed, it would have been no wonder if the world believed 
them; indeed, it would be mere perversity not to believe such wit¬ 
nesses. Bui if, as is the truth, the whole world has believed a few- 
obscure men of no importance and no learning, who have told us 
in speech and writing that they have seen it, why do the few who 
remain unconvinced show such great obstinacy in not believing 
what the whole of the rest of the world now believes? The world 
has believed a small number of obscure, insignificant, untutored 
men precisely because the divine nature of what they proclaim is 
all the more evident in the testimony of such lowly witnesses. For 
the eloquence which made what they said persuasive consisted of 
miraculous works, not words. Those who had not seen Christ’s 
resurrection in the flesh, and His ascension into heaven in that flesh, 
believed the testimony of those who told what they had seen because 
they not only spoke of it, but wrought miraculous signs. Thus, men 
whom they knew to have only one language, or at most two, were 
suddenly heard miraculously speaking in the tongues of all nations. 
A man lame from his mother’s womb rose up whole after forty 
years, cured at their word in the name of Christ. Napkins taken 
from thei^r persons had power to heal the sick; innumerable sufferers 
from various diseases were laid in a row along the way where the 
disciples were to pass, so that their shadows might fall on them as 
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they went by, and they were for the most part restored to health. 
Many other wondrous things were done by the disciples in Christ’s 
name; finally, indeed, they raised the dead* And all these things 
were seen by those who had not witnessed Christ’s resurrection.^' 
Now if our adversaries concede that these things of which they 
read did indeed occur, then behold: we now have many more 
incredible things to add to our first three incredible things* And wc 
bring together the witness of so many incredible things in order to 
render credible what we are told of one incredible thing: the resur¬ 
rection and ascension of Christ in the flesh; yet still we cannot bend 
the astonishing obstinacy of those who will not believe. But if they 
will not believe that these miracles were wrought by Christ’s 
apostles in order that men might believe their preaching of Christ’s 
resurrection and ascension, then the one great miracle which this 
implies — that the whole world has come to believe without any 
miracles at all “ is in any case enough for us! 

6 That the Romans made Romulus a god because 
they loved him; whereas the Church loves Christ 
because she believes that He is God 

Let us at this point recall Cicero’s amazement at the Romans’ belief 
in the divinity^ of Romulus. I shall here give his actual words: 

The case of Romulus is much more remarkable because all 
other men who are said to have become gods lived in ages when 
men were less educated: when there was a great tendency to 
invent fabulous tales, and the ignorant were easily persuaded to 
believe them. But we know that Romulus lived less than six 
hundred years ago, at a time when literature and education had 
long been in being and all the errors typical of the lives of 
uncultivated men had been removed. 

A little later, still speaking of Romulus, he has this to say, to the 
same effect: 

It is clear, then, that Homer lived a great many years before 
Romulus, so that in the time of Romulus, when there were by 
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now learned men and the age itself was a cultured one, there 
was hardly any place left for fables. For whereas antiquity 
accepted fabulous tales, not a few of which were very' crude, 
the age of Romulus, which was already one of culture, was 
quick to deride and reject stories wliich could not possibly be 
true.^' 

Marcus Tullius Cicero was one of the most learned and eloquent 
of all men, and he says that the belief in the divinity of Romulus is 
remarkable because it arose in an age when learning was already 
established, and when false fables were not accepted. And yet who 
ever believed in the divinity of Romulus except Rome, and that 
when the city was small and at the beginning of her history? There¬ 
after it was necessary that posterity should preserve the tradition 
handed down from the ancestors, and the city drank in this super¬ 
stition with its mother’s milk, as it were. Then the citv increased 
and obtained a great empire; and from her position of power, as 
from a high place, she spread this belief among the other nations 
over whom she held sway. Those nations then declared Romulus to 
be a god, without indeed believing it, but in order not to offend the 
city whose subjects they were by refusing to give her founder 
the title which, not from a love of error, but from an error of Jove, 
the Romans had bestowed on him. By contrast, though Christ is 
the founder of the heavenly and everlasting City, it is not because 
He is her founder that that City believes in Him as God; on the 
contrary, it is the fact of her belief in Christ as God which is her 
foundation. Rome worshipped her founder in a temple as a god after 
she had been built and dedicated; but this Jerusalem kid Christ as 
the foundation of her faith precisely so that she might be built and 
dedicated. Rome believed Romulus to be a god because she loved 
him, the Heavenly City loved Christ because she believed Him to 
be God. Thus Rome already had an object of her love, and she 
found it easy to believe in that beloved object as a false good. But 
the Heavenly City already had an object of her belief, so that she 
might not rashly love a false good but the true Good, in right faith. 
For apart from the many great miracles which persuaded her that 
Christ is God, there were also the prophecies which preceded Him 
divine and most worthy of our faith. The fulfilment of these proph- 

’’ Of T € p .^ 2,10,19. 
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ecies is not now believed in, as it was by our fathers, as being to 
come; rather^ they are shown to have been fulfilled already- But as 
to the fact that Romulus founded Rome and reigned there: we read 
and hear of this only as something which happened, not as some¬ 
thing prophesied before it happened. And as to his reception among 
the gods: the written sources tmly record this as a belief; they do 
not state it as a fact. For there are no miraculous signs to prove that 
such a thing really befell him. The she-wolf who nursed him is 
thought to have been a great portent; but is it a portent of a kind 
or magnitude sufficient to show that he is a god? Even granted that 
this she-w'olf really was a wild beast, and not a w’hore,^"^ she nursed 
both brothers, yet the other brother is not held to be a god. And is 
there anyone who has been forbidden to say that Romulus or Her¬ 
cules or other such men are gods, who has preferred to die rather 
than not say so? Would any nation w'orship Romulus among its 
gods if it were not compelled to do so by fear of the Roman name? 
On the other hand, who could count the multitudes who have pre¬ 
ferred to die the most awful and cruel death rather than deny that 
Christ is God? Even the fear of some trivial indignation which it was 
thought might otherwise arise in Roman minds compelled certain of 
the cities subject to Roman law to worship Romulus as a god. But 
the fear of great and divers punishments - not the fear of giving 
offence to Roman minds merely, but even the fear of death itself, 
the most formidable fear of all — has not restrained a multitude of 
martyrs throughout the world from not only worshipping Christ as 
God, but also proclaiming Him. And the City of Christ, even after 
she had acquired great hosts of citizens on her earthly pilgrimage, 
never once fought against her ungodly persecutors for her temporal 
wellbeing. On the contrary, she refrained from fighting, for the sake 
of her eternal wellbeing. Her citizens were bound, imprisoned, 
scourged, tortured, burned, torn to pieces, slaughtered - and they 
multiplied! It was not given to them to fight for their salvation other 
than by despising earthly safety for their Saviour's sake. 

I know that Cicero argues that the best city will not wage war 
except in defence of its faith or its safety. If I am not mistaken, he 
says this in the third book of his De repubhea. W^hat he means by 
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safety^ and what he wishes us to understand by safety, he demon¬ 
strates in another place. He says: 

Private citizens frequently evade those punishments which even 
the most stolid can feel - poverty^ exile, imprisonment, scourg¬ 
ing - by having recourse to a speedy death. But to cities, death, 
which seems to furnish individuals with an escape from punish¬ 
ment. is a punishment in itself For a city must be so consti¬ 
tuted that it will endure for ever; and so death is never natural 
to a commonwealth as it is to a man, for wham death is not onlv 
necessary, but often even desirable. When a city is destroyed, 
obliterated, extinguished, it is as if - to compare great things 
w ith small - the whole world had perished and collapsed. 

Cicero spoke in this way because, like the Platonists, he believed 
that the world would not perish,It is clear, therefore, that he 
w'ished a city to wage war in defence of that safety which, as he 
says, ensures that it will continue to exist as a city for all eternity, 
even though its individual citizens die and are replaced by the newly 
born, just as the dense growth of the olive, the bay, and other ever¬ 
green trees is maintained by the fall and renewal of the leaves. As 
he says, death often rescues individual men from pain, instead of 
being a punishment to them; but the death of a whole city is always 
a punishment. Hence, it may fairly be asked whether the Saguntines 
acted rightly when they preferred to have their whole city perish 
rather than break the faith which held them to the Roman common¬ 
wealth itself.They are praised by all the citizens of the earthly 
commonwealth for doing this. But I do not see how they could have 
followed the advice of Cicero, who says that war should never be 
waged except in defence either of faith or safety. For he does not 
tell us which of the two is to be preferred if both faith and safety 
encounter the same peril at the same time, so that it is not possible 
to hold onto the one without losing the other. For it is plain that if 
the Saguntines had chosen safety they must have broken faith; 
whereas by keeping faith they must certainly have relinquished their 
safety: as, indeed, they did. 

The safety of the City of God, however, is of such a kind that it 
can be possessed, or rather acquired, only with faith and through 
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faith; and when faith is lost, no one can attain to that safety. It is 
the presence of this thought in a most firm and patient heart that 
has made so many noble martyrs; whereas Romulus did not have, 
and could not have, even one such martyr when he was believed to 
be a god. 


7 The world’s belief in Christ was due to divine 
power, not to human persuasion 

But it is quite ridiculous to make mention of the false divinity of 
Romulus when we are speaking of Christ, Yet if Romulus lived 
some six hundred years before Geero, in an age w'hich, as he says, 
was so cultivated that it rejected whatever could not possibly be 
true, how much more in the time of Geero, six hundred years later, 
and still more in the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, which were 
certainly more enlightened times, would the human mind have been 
unable to accept Christ’s resurrection and ascension into heaven in 
the flesh! Men would have mocked it and rejected it with their ears 
and hearts, had not the divinity of the truth itself, or the truth of 
the Divinity, with accompanying miraculous signs, demonstrated 
that it could happen and had happened. And so, despite the terror 
and opposition of so many great persecutions, the Church has 
believed most faithfully in the resurrection and immortality of the 
flesh, first in Christ and then in all those who are of the new age; 
and she has fearlessly proclaimed it, in order to bring forth a more 
fruitful harvest in all the world from the seed which is the blood of 
the martyrs.^^ For the former pronouncements of the prophets were 
read, powerful signs confirmed them, and men were persuaded that 
the truth, though different from their wonted beliefs, is not contrary 
to reason; so that, at last, the whole world which had so furiously 
persecuted the faith now followed it. 
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8 Miracles, wrought so that the world might come to 
believe, have not ceased now that the world does 

believe 

Why, our adversaries ask, are there now no mtrades of the kind 
which, as you preach, happened in earlier times? I might reply that 
they were necessary then, before the world believed, in order that 
the world might come to believe. Anyone who still seeks wonders, 
to make hirn believe, is himself a great wonder, because he will not 
believe even now' that the whole world believes. But our adversaries 
speak as they do because they wish it to be believed that miracles 
did not happen in the past either. How is it, then, that Christ is 
now everywhere celebrated with such great faith as having been 
taken up into heaven in the flesh? How is it that in enlightened 
times, when every impossible thing is rejected, the world has 
believed such miraculously incredible things without the aid of any 
miracles at all? Or will our adversaries say that these things were 
credible, and were therefore believed? - in which case, why do they 
not believe them themselves? 

Our argument, then, may be briefly stated as follows. Either 
incredible things - which, though incredible, occurred and were 
seen - have induced the world to believe in an incredible thing 
which was not seen; or else the resurrection itself is so credible as 
to need no miracles to persuade men to believe in it - in which case 
our adversaries are shown to be excessively sceptical. 1 speak as I 
do in order to refute their most vain arguments, But we cannot, in 
any case, deny that many miracles were in fact wrought to testify 
to that one grand and saving miracle of Christ’s ascension into 
heaven in the flesh in which He rose. All those miracles are, indeed, 
written in books which contain the whole truth, both as to the mir¬ 
acles which were wrought and as to the belief for the sake of which 
they were wrought. They have become known in order to produce 
faith; they have become more clearly known through the faith which 
they have produced. They are read among the peoples, so that the 
peoples may believe; but they would never have been read among 
the peoples, had they not been believed. Moreover, miracles are 
being wrought even now, in Christ’s name, either by His sacrament, 
or by the prayers or relics of His saints; but these arc not dis¬ 
tinguished by that brilliance which would cause them to be 
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proclaimed with a glory like that attaching to the miracles of the 
past. For the canon of Holy Scripture, which it behoved the Church 
to define, causes the latter to be recited everywhere, and so tt> dwell 
in the memory of all peoples. More recent miracles, however, w'her- 
ever they occur, are scarcely known to all the people of the city, or 
even to the whole district, in which they are performed, For the 
most part, they are known only to a very few persons, and all the 
rest are ignorant of them, especially when the city in which they 
are wrought is a large one. And when the story is told in other 
places and to other people, it is not borne out by an authority suf¬ 
ficient to ensure that, even though told by faithful Christians to 
other believers, it will be accepted without difficulty or doubt, 

A miracle which took place at Milan while I was there, when a 
blind man was restored to sight, was able to become known to many 
because Milan is a great city, and because the emperor was there at 
the time. Also, an immense crowd had gathered to see the bodies 
of the martyrs Protasius and Gervasius - bodies which had been 
lost, and of which nothing was known until their whereabouts was 
revealed to Bishop Ambrose in a dream — and the miracle was wit¬ 
nessed by all those people.It was there that the darkness in which 
the blind man had lived so long was dispelled, and he saw the light 
of day. 

By contrast, however, who but a very few people at Carthage 
know' of the healing wrought upon Innocentius, sometime advocate 
of the vice-prefecture; an event at which I was present and saw with 
my own eyes? For when I and my brother Alypius, who were not 
yet priests, though already servants of God, came from across the 
sea, Innocentius received us and we dwelt with him, for he and all 
his household were deeply religious. He was under the care of phys¬ 
icians for fistulae, having a number of them of a complex kind in 
the rectum and elsewhere in his body. The surgeons had operated 
on some of these and were now bringing all their still to bear upon 
the rest. But the patient had suffered prolonged and dreadful pain 
during the operation, and there still remained one ulcer which had 
eluded the surgeons and which required to be opened up with the 
knife, but which was so well hidden that they could not reach it. 
All the other ulcers which had been opened up for treatment were 
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presently cured; but this last one persisted, and to it they devoted 
their labour in vain. The patient, having been made anxious by the 
delay, grew very apprehensive at the prospect of another operation, 
which another physician, a member of his own household, had pre¬ 
dicted. This physician had not been allowed to witness the first 
operation, and so had not seen what was done; and Innocentius 
angrily dismissed him from the house, and could hardly be per¬ 
suaded to allow him back. But now Innocentius erupted with the 
question, ‘Are you going to cut me again? Are we, after all, to listen 
to him whom you would not allow to be present?’ They mocked 
the other physician as having no skill, and soothed the man’s fears 
with fair words and promises. After several days, all that they did 
was of no avail; but still the physicians insisted on promising to 
close the ulcer by medical means, and without recourse to the knife. 
Then they called in another physician of great distinction in that 
branch of the art, an old man called Ammonius, who was still alive 
at that time. Having examined the place, he gave the patient the 
same assurance as the others and promised that their diligence and 
skill would have a favourable outcome. Reassured by so great an 
authority, the patient began to make fun of his domestic physician, 
who had predicted another operation in the future, as if he were 
already cured. What happened next? After a number of days had 
passed to no effect, the physicians, exhausted and confused, con¬ 
fessed that, after all, no cure was possible without the knife. The 
patient was appalled. He grew pale, distracted with an excess of 
fear; and when he had collected himself sufficiently to be able to 
speak, he commanded them to go away and never to come near him 
again. Then, exhausted with weeping, he could think of no other 
course, in his present necessity, than to send for a certain Alexan¬ 
drian who was at that time regarded as a marvellous surgeon, in 
order that he might do what Innocentius in his anger had forbidden 
the others to do. But when the surgeon came and with his artist’s 
eye observed in the scars the quality of the work done by the other 
physicians, he did his duty as a good man; he persuaded the patient 
that it would be better to let those who, as he saw, with admiration, 
from his own examination, had laboured so hard on the case bring 
the cure to its final fruition. He added that a cure truly could not 
be achieved without another operation, but that it would be greatlv 
abhorrent to his principles to take the credit for that cure by doing 
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what little remained to be done, and (so depriving of their reward 
men whose supreme skill, care and diligence was so evident in the 
scars they had left. Accordingly, they were received back into 
favour, and it was thought well that the Alexandrian should be 
present while the others used the knife to open up the ulcer, which, 
by now, all agreed was otherwise incurable. The matter was post¬ 
poned until the following day. But when the physicians had 
departed, such lamentation began in the house, in sympathy with 
the grief of the master, that it resembled the mourning at a funeral, 
and we were hardly able to subdue it. 

Certain holy men visited the sufferer each day: Saturninus of 
blessed memory, who was at that time bishop of Uzali; the presbyter 
Gulosus; and the deacons of the church at Carthage. Among these 
last, and the only one of them still occupied with human affairs, 
was Aurelius, now a bishop and a man to be spoken of only with 
proper honour. I have often spoken to him of this event as we 
recalled the wondrous works of God together; for I found that he 
remembered very clearly what I am now describing. When those 
holy men were visiting innocentius, as was their custom, on the 
evening of the same day, he besought them, with miserable tears, 
that they would deign to be present next day at what he assumed 
would be his funeral rather than his suffering. For the pain which 
he had already undergone filled him with such dread that he did 
not doubt that he was about to die at the hands of the physicians, 
They comforted him, and exhorted him to have faith in God and 
submit himself to God’s will like a man. Then we commenced to 
pray; but while we were kneeling and bowing ourselves down to the 
ground in the customary manner, he cast himself down, as if some¬ 
one had flung him prostrate by force, and began to pray. Who can 
describe in words the way in which he prayed: the emotion, the 
agony of spirit, the flood of tears, the moans and sobs which racked 
his every' limb and almost prevented him from speaking! I do not 
know whether the others, having had their attention distracted in 
this way, were able to pray; but I certainly could not pray at all. I 
merely said, briefly, the following words in my heart: ‘0 Lord, what 
prayers of Thy people wilt Thou hear, if Thou hearest not these?’ 
For it seemed to me that nothing could be added to this prayer, 
unless he expired while praying. Having received the benediction 
of the bishop, we arose and departed, Innocentius imploring his 
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friends to ht with him the following morning, and they exhorting 
him to be of good cheer. The dreaded day dawned. The servants 
of God were there* as they had promised to be; the medical men 
came in; all that the case required was made ready; the frightful 
instruments are produced; all look on in astonishment and trcpi- 
dation. While those who have most influence with the patient are 
comforting his fainting spirit, his limbs are arranged on the rable so 
as to suit the hand of the surgeon. The knots of the bandages are 
loosed; the place is kid bare. The surgeon examines it and, knife at 
the ready, carefully looks for the ulcer that is to be kid open. He 
searches for it with his eyes; he feels for it with his finger; he exam¬ 
ines it in every way - and he finds a perfectly firm scar! No words 
of mine can describe the joy and praise and thanksgiving to the 
merciful and almighty God which poured forth, with tears of glad- 
ness, from the mouths of all those present! Let the scene be rather 
imagined than described! 

In the same city of Carthage, there dwelt, as one of its foremost 
citizens, a deeply religious woman named Innocentia. She was suf¬ 
fering from cancer of the breast; a condition which, as the phys¬ 
icians say, cannot be healed by medical means. The usual practice, 
therefore, is to cut out the cancer and remove from the bodv the 
part in which it has arisen. Alternatively, the physicians follow the 
advice of Hippocrates and simply do not treat the condition at ail. 
In this way, the patient’s life may be to a certain extent prolonged; 
but death is the invariable outcome, even though somewhat post¬ 
poned, Innocentia was told all this by a distinguished physician who 
was a dose friend of the family; and she turned for help to God 
alone, in prayer. As Easter drew nigh, she was told in a dream to 
watch for the first person to come out of the women’s part of the 
baptistry after being baptised, and to ask her to make the sign of 
Christ over the site of her cancer. This was done, and she was 
straightway healed. The physician who had told her to apply no 
remedy if she wished to live a little longer subsequently examined 
her, and found that she whom he knew to have had the disease 
when he examined her last was now perfectly restored to health. 
He questioned her with some force as to what remedy she had 
employed, anxious, as we are given to understand, to discover a 
medicine which might overturn the opinion of Hippocrates, But 
when he heard what had happened, he is said to have replied, with 
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scrupulous politeness, but in a voice of scepticism and with a 
manner w'hich made her fear that he was about to revile Christ, 
thought you were going to tell me some great thingf' When he saw^ 
that she was shocked at this, he at once added, ‘What great thing is 
it for Christ to heal a cancer, When He raised a man who had been 
four days dead?" 

When I heard what had been wrought in that city upon a person 
far from obscure, I was extremely angry that so enormous a miracle 
should have been kept hidden, and I thought it right to admonish 
her on the subject and rebuke her with some severity. She replied 
that she had not kept silent on the matter; but when I asked the 
women who w^ere her closest friends whether they had heard of this 
before, they answered that they knew nothing of it. ‘See’, I said, 
‘what your not remaining silent amounts to, when even those who 
know you best have heard nothing of what has happened!’ But my 
brief questioning now' caused her to describe the manner in w'hich 
the whole sequence of events had cojne to pass; and those who 
heard her listened in great wonder, glorifying God. 

In the same city there dwelt a certain physician who suffered 
from gout. He had entered bis name for baptism; but, the day before 
he was to be baptised, there appeared to him in a dream black 
woolly-haired boys, whom he understood to be demons, who for¬ 
bade him to be baptised that year. When he would not heed them 
they stamped on his feet and caused him the bitterest pain that he 
had ever experienced; but this only made him more determined to 
overcome them and not defer being washed in the fount of regener¬ 
ation. Then, as he was being baptised, he was relieved not only of 
the pain with which he was being tortured more severely than usual, 
but also of the gout itself; and, though he lived a long time after¬ 
wards, he never again suffered pain in his feet. But who knows of 
this? We know of it, hoAvever, and so do a very few of the brethren 
to whose notice it has been able to come, 

A certain comic actor of Curubis was cured at his baptism not 
only of paralysis, but also of a serious deformity of the genitals, 
and, being relieved of both afflictions, came up out of the fount of 
regeneration as if he had had nothing wrong with his body. Who 
outside of Curubis, apart from a very few who might have heard it 
elsewhere, knows of this? But when we learnt of it, we made the 
man come to Carthage by order of the holy bishop Aurelius, even 
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though we had already heard the story from those whose good faith 
we could not doubt. 

We have among us a man of tribunician rank named Hesperius: 
he has an estate called Zubedi in the district of Fussala. Finding 
that his family, his cattle and his servants were all suffering from 
the malign influence of evil spirits, he asked our presbyters, during 
my absence, that one of them might go back with him and drive 
those spirits away by his prayers. One went, and offered the sacrifice 
of the body of Christ there, praying to the utmost of his power that 
the vexation might cease; and cease it did, at once, by the grace of 
God. Now Hesperius had received from a friend of his some holy 
earth brought back from Jerusalem, where Christ was buried and 
rose again the third day. He had hung this earth up in his bed¬ 
chamber, that he might suffer no harm. When his house had been 
purged of its infestation of demons, Hesperius began to wonder 
what he ought to do with the earth; for his reverence for it made 
him unwilling to keep it any longer in his bedchamber. It so hap¬ 
pened that I and Maximinus, bishop of Sinita, who was at that rime 
my colleague, were in the vicinity. Hesperius asked us to call on 
him, and we went. When he had told us all that had happened, he 
begged that the earth might be buried in some spot which might 
then become a place of prayer where Christians could foregather to 
celebrate the worship of God. We did not object, and this was done. 
But there was in that neighbourhood a young countryman who was 
paralysed. When he heard of this, he besought his parents to lake 
him to that holy place without delay. Having been brought there, 
he prayed, and immediately went away healed, on his own two feet. 

There is a villa called Victoriana, less than thirty miles from 
Hippo Regius, where there is a shrine dedicated to the Milanese 
martyrs Protasius and Gervasius. A certain young man had became 
possessed by a demon while watering his horse in a riverside pool 
at noon one summer's day; and he was carried to that shrine. As he 
lay there, either close to death or resembling one dead, the lady of 
the house came to the place with her maidservants and certain other 
conscientious worshippers for their usual evening hymns and pray¬ 
ers. They began to sing hymns. At this sound, the young man 
leaped up as if struck, and with terrible shrieks seized the altar and 
clung to it as if not daring or not able to let go, and as if bound or 
fixed to it. Then, with loud wails, begging to be spared, the demon 
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confessed where and when and how he had entered the young man. 
Eventually, he announced that he would now go out of him; but he 
threatened to damage certain parts of his body, which he named 
one by one, as he went. With these words, he departed from the 
man; but one of the young man’s eyes fell out and hung down to 
his jaw, suspended from within by a slender vein like a root; and 
the whole of the pupil, which had been black, now^ became white. 
When this was seen by those present (others had by now arrived, 
summoned by his cries, and alt were prostrating themselves in 
prayer for him), though they rejoiced that he was now restored to 
his right mind, they were much concerned for the eye, and said 
that he should seek medical advice. But his sister’s husband, who 
had brought him thither, said, "God, Who has put the demon to 
flight, can also restore his eye at the prayers of His saints,’ Then, 
as well as he could, he put back the eye which had fallen out and 
was dangling there, and bound it in place with a napkin, and coun¬ 
selled him not to untie the napkin for seven days. When he did 
this, the eye was found to be completely healed. Others also were 
cured at that place; but it would take too long to mention them all. 

I know a certain young w^oman at Hippo who was quickly cured 
of a demon when she anointed herself with an oil in which were 
mixed the tears shed by a presbyter while praying for her. I know 
also of a bishop who on one occasion prayed for a young man whom 
he had never seen, and that young man was straightway delivered 
of a demon. 

There was an old man in our city of Hippo called Florentius, a 
devout and poor man who supported himself by the tailor’s art. He 
lost his cloak, and could not afford to buy another one; so he went 
to the shrine of the Twenty Martyrs, which is held in the greatest 
honour among us, and there prayed in a loud voice that he might 
be clothed. Certain young men who happened to be present heard 
him and laughed at him; and when he went out they followed him 
with mockery, as if he had asked the martyrs for fifty pence to buy 
a cloak. As he walked on in silence, he saw a large fish cast up on 
the shore, twitching. With the encouragement and help of the 
young men he took hold of it and sold it for curing to a certain 
cook called Catosus, a good Christian, telling him what had hap¬ 
pened. He sold it for 300 pence, which he spent on wool, so that 
his wife might do what she could to make a cloak for him. On 
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cutting the fish open, however, the cook found a gold ring in its 
belly. Moved by compassion and struck by religious awe, he at once 
gave it to the man, saying, ‘See how the Twenty Martyrs have 
clothed you!’ 

When the bishop Praejectus was bringing the relics of the most 
glorious martyr Stephen to the waters of Tibilis, a great multitude 
came to the shrine to meet him. There, a blind woman begged that 
she might be led up to the bishop who was carrying them. He gave 
her the flowers he was carrying. She took them, held them to her 
eyes ~ and at once saw. Those present were astounded, and she 
went ahead of them rejoicing, finding her way without any longer 
needing to be led. The relics of this martyr were placed in the castle 
of Sinita, which is near the colonial town of Hippo. They were 
borne there by the bishop Lucullus, with the people going on before 
and following along behind. Lucullus had long laboured under the 
pain of a fistula which his most intimate personal physician was 
waiting for an opportunity to cut; and this was suddenly healed by 
the mere act of carrying that sacred burden, so that there was after¬ 
wards no trace of it in his body. 

Eucharius was a Spanish presbyter who dwelt at Calama, and 
who had for a long time laboured under the malady called the stone. 
By the relics of the same martyr, brought to him by the bishop 
Possidius, he was made whole. Subsequently the same presbyter lay 
dead, having succumbed to another illness, and already they were 
binding his thumbs together. But the presbyter’s cloak was sent to 
the shrine of the martyr, brought back, and laid upon his body; 
whereupon, by the aid of the martyr, he was brought back to life. 

There was a man of high distinction in his order called Martialis, 
now well stricken in years and greatly disliking the Christian 
religion. But his daughter was a believer, and her husband had been 
baptised that same year. When Martialis became ill, they besought 
him with many tears to become a Christian; but he adamantly re¬ 
fused and dismissed them with great indignation. It then seemed 
good to his son-inTaw to go to the Shrine of St Stephen and pray 
there with all his might for Martialis, that God might give him a 
good frame of mind, so that he should not put off believing in 
Christ. This he did, with much sighing and weeping, and with the 
burning ardour of sincere piety. Then, as he departed, he took up 
some of the flowers which were lying on the altar, and, as it was 
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already night, placed them by the head of Mmialts as he slept. And 
behold, just before dawn Martialis shouts for someone to run and 
fetch the bishop, who happened at that time to be with me at Hippo. 
When he heard that the bishop was not there, he asked for the 
presbyters to come instead. 1'hcy came; and, to the amazement and 
joy of all, he declared that he believed, and was baptised. Then, for 
as long as he remained alive, the following w'ords were on his lips: 
'Christ, receive my spirit." He did not know that these were the last 
words of the most blessed Stephen when he was stoned by the Jews. 
But they were his last words also; for not long afterwards he himself 
departed this life. 

In the same place, two men - one a citizen and the other a 
stranger - were cured of gout by the same martyr. But the citizen 
w'as entirely cured, while the stranger heard by revelation what he 
should do when the pain returned; and when he did it, the pain 
was immediately relieved. 

Audurus is the name of an estate where there is a church, and in 
the church there is a shrine of the martyr Stephen. A certain little 
boy was playing in the forecourt when the oxen drawing a cart 
wandered off the path and ran over him with the wheel. He Jay 
quivering, at the point of death; but his mother snatched him up 
and placed him before the shrine, and not only did he reviv'e, but 
also appeared entirely uninjured. 

A devout woman who lived at Caspalium, a neighbouring estate, 
was grievously ill. When her life was despaired of, her dress was 
brought to this shrine, but she died before it could be brought back. 
Nonetheless, her parents wrapped her corpse in the dress, and, her 
breath returning, she was made whole. 

At Hippo a certain Syrian named Bassus was praying at the 
shrine of the same martyr for his daughter, who was ill and in peril 
of her life. He too had brought her dress with him. Then, behold, 
his servants ran from the house to tell him she was dead- But since 
he was at prayer his friends intercepted them and forbade them to 
teJl him, lest he should begin to weep in public. And when he had 
returned to his house, which was already loud with the lamentations 
of his household, and had spread over his daughter's body the dress 
he was carrying, she was restored to life. 

There, too, the son of one of our tax-gatherers, Irenaeus, fell ill 
and died, As his body lay lifeless and preparations WTre being made 
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for the funeral amidst mourning and lamentation, one of the friends 
who, among others, were comforting the father suggested that the 
body might be anointed with the oil of the same martyr. This was 
done, and he came back to life. Again, a man of tribunician rank 
among us, Eleusinus, laid his infant son, who had become ill and 
expired, on the shrine of the martyr which is in the district where 
he dwelt, and, when he had poured out his prayers there with many 
tears, he took up his child alive. 

What am I to do? I am so much driven by the need to fulfil my 
promise of completing this work that I cannot record all the mir¬ 
acles of which 1 have knowledge. No doubt many of our people, 
when they read these things, will scold me for having omitted so 
many of which both they and I certainly know. At this point, how¬ 
ever, I ask them to forgive me, and to consider what a long and 
laborious task it would be to mention them all: a task which the 


purpose this work docs not, after all, compel me to undertake. Even 
if I mentioned no others and chose to write only of the miracles of 
healing which have been wrought in the district of Calama and in 
our city of Hippo by means of this martyr - that is, of the most 
glorious Stephen - they would fill many books. Even then, indeed, 
the collection would not include them all, but only those which 
have been recorded in writing for recital to the people; for when I 
saw, in our own times, frequent signs of divine powers similar to 
those of old, 1 desired to have such records made, lest such things 
perish from the minds of rnany men. It is not yet two years since 
there began to be a shrine of St Stephen at Hippo Regius; and 
though many of the miracles wrought there have not, to my certain 
knowledge, been recorded, those which have been published come 
to almost seventy in number at the time of writing. At Calama, 
where such a shrine was established first, and where such things are 
recorded in writing more often, there are incomparably more. 

Uzali is a colony near Utica; and we have leajmt of many wonder¬ 
ful miracles wrought there by the same martyr, whose shrine was 
established there by the bishop Evodius long before we had one at 
Hippo. But it is not customary to publish written accounts of such 
miracles there - or, rather, it was not customary, for the practice 
may now possibly have begun. For when I was there a short while 
ago, a lady of great distinction, Petronia, had been miraculously 
healed of a serious and protracted illness which all medical help had 
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failed to alleviate. At the desire of the above-named bishop of the 
place, I exhorted her to publish an account of it that might be read 
to the people, and she very readily complied. She included in her 
account a circumstance which, even though I am compelled to 
hasten on to more pressing aspects of this work, I cannot omit to 
mention. 

She says that she was persuaded by a certain Jew to thread a ring 
on a circlet of hair and to wear this against her bare skin, under all 
her clothes. Instead of a jewel, this ring had a stone which had been 
found in the kidney of an ox. Equipped with this supposed remedy, 
she set off for the threshold of the martyr’s shrine; but, after leaving 
Carthage, she stopped at a house of hers by the river Bagrada. As 
she was rising to continue her journey, she saw the ring lying at her 
feet. In great surprise, she examined the circlet of hair. When she 
found it still tied quite firmly with knots, as it had been, she sus¬ 
pected that the ring must have worn through and fallen off; but she 
found that the ring itself was also perfectly intact. And so she 
inferred from this great wonder that she had somehow received an 
indication that she was to be healed. Untying the circlet, therefore, 
she cast both it and the ring into the river. 

Those who do not believe this do not believe either that the Lord 
Jesus came forth from His mother leaving her virginity intact, or 
that He entered among His disciples when the doors were dosed. 
But let them make careful enquiry into this story, and if they find 
it true, let them believe the others also. The lady is a person of 
great quality, nobly born and nobly married; she dwells at Carthage. 
So distinguished a person dwelling in so distinguished a city will 
not suffer the truth to remain hidden from those who seek it. It is 
certain that the martyr himself, by whose intervention she was made 
whole, believed in the Son of a mother who remained a virgin, and 
in One who came in to His disciples through closed doors. Above 
all - and this is the point of all that I have so far said - he believed 
in One Who ascended into heaven in the flesh in which He had 
risen from the dead. And the reason why such great things are now 
done through the agency of this martyr is precisely that he laid 
down his life for his faith. 

Even now, therefore, many miracles are wrought by the same 
God Who wrought those of which we read, acting by whom He 
wills and as He wills. But they are not as well known as the former 
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ones^ nor are they beaten into the memory by frequent reading^ like 
gravel into a path, so that they cannot pass out of the mind. Even 
where care is taken to read to the people the written accounts of 
those who receive such blessings — and we have now begun to do 
this at Hippo — those who are present hear the story only once, and 
many are not present. In any case, those who were present do not 
retain in their minds what they have heard for more than a few 
days, and scarcely anyone is found who can tell what he has heard 
to one whom he knows to have been absent. 

But there was one miracle wrought among us which, though no 
greater than the ones already mentioned, was nonetheless so clear 
and glorious that I suppose there is no one in all Hippo who did 
not either see it or hear of it, and none who could possibly forget 
it* There was a family of ten - seven brothers and three sisters - 
from Caesarea in Cappadoda. They were not unworthy members 
of their city, but they had done some wrong to their mother, 
recently left destitute by the death of their father, and she, in great 
bitterness, had cursed them. They were chastised with a divine pun¬ 
ishment so grievous that they were seized with a horrible shaking 
in all their limbs, Unable, while in this dreadful condition, to bear 
the stares of their fellow citizens, they wandered over almost every 
part of the Roman w'orld, each taking whatever direction he liked. 
Tw'o of them came to Hippo, a brother and sister, Paulus and Palla¬ 
dia, already known in many other places by the report of their mis¬ 
erable condition* It was some fifteen days before Easter when they 
arrived, and they frequented the church daily, and especially the 
shrine of the most glorious Stephen, where they prayed that God 
might now be appeased and restore them to their former health. 
There, and wherever else they went, the gaze of the whole city was 
turned on them. Some, who had seen them elsewhere, took what¬ 
ever occasion they could to explain their plight to others. Easter 
came. On the Sunday morning, when there was already a large 
crowd present, the young man was clinging to the railings of the 
holy place where the martyr’s relics are kept, praying* Suddenly, he 
fell on his face and lay still as if sleeping, but without trembling as 
he usually did even when asleep. All present were astonished. Some 
were afraid; others were moved with pity. Some wished to lift him 
up; others prevented them, and said that they should instead wait 
and see what would happen next. Then, behold, he arose! He was 
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not trembling, for he was cured, and he stood there whole^ gazing 
back at those who gazed at him! 

Who at that point could restrain himself from praising God? The 
whole Church w^as filled in every part with voices crying out in 
thanksgiving. They ran to where I was sitting, waiting for the pro¬ 
cession to begin: they rushed in one after another, each one telling 
me, as if it were something new, w^hat the one before had already 
said. 1 was giving my own joyful thanks to God when the young 
man himself came in with several others. He fell at my knees, and 
then rose to receive my kiss* We went into the congregation; the 
church was full, and resounding with shouts of joy: ‘Thanks be to 
God! Praise be to God!’ No one was silent; the cries came from all 
sides. ] greeted the people; they replied w-ith even more fervent 
shouts. Silence fell at last, and the appointed passages from the 
Divine Scriptures were read* Then, when we came to the point at 
which I w'ould usually have preached a sermon, for the time being 
1 said only a few words appropriate to so joyful and happy an 
occasion* For I desired them not to listen to me, but rather to reflect 
upon the eloquence of God, as it were, evinced in this divine w'ork. 
The man ate with us, and carefully told us the story of the calamity 
which had befallen himself, his brothers and sisters, and their 
mother* On the following day, after the sermon, I promised that a 
written account of this story would be made and read to the people* 
This was done three days after Easter Sunday, w'hen I made the 
brother and sister stand on the steps of the pulpit, just below the 
place from which I used to speak, while their story was read out. 

The whole congregation, of both sexes, saw' the brother standing 
without any abnormal movement while the sister shook in every 
limb. Those who had not seen what the divine mercy had wrought 
in him now observed it from seeing his sister. They saw what they 
had to give thanks for in his case, and what they had to pray for in 
hers. Meanwhile, the reading being now over, I instructed them to 
withdraw from the gaze of the people, and I had begun to discourse 
somewhat more carefully on the matter, when, behold, as I did so, 
other voices were heard coming from the shrine of the martyr, 
shouting out new cries of thanksgiving* Those who had been listen¬ 
ing to me turned and began to run to the spot. The sister, when 
she had come down from the steps where she had been standing, 
had gone to pray at the holy martyr’s shrine, and as soon as she 
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touched the railings she also fell down as if asleep, and stood up 
healed. While, therefore, we were asking what had happened and 
what was the reason for these sounds of rejoicing, they came back 
with her into the basilica where we were, leading her healed from 
the martyr’s shrine. Then, indeed, such a shout of w'onder arose 
from both sexes that it seemed that the cries and tears would never 
cease. She was led to the place where, a little while before, she had 
stood trembling. Those who had then mourned that she remained 
unlike her brother now rejoiced that she was like him. They per¬ 
ceived that, even though they had not yet poured out their prayers 
for her, their initial wish had been heard most swiftly. 'I'hey exulted 
in praise of God with wordless shouts, with such a noise that our 
ears could hardly stand it. And what was in the hearts of those 
people as they rejoiced but the faith of Christ, for which Stephen 
had shed his blood? 

g That all the miracles wrought by the martyrs in 
Christ’s name bear witness to the faith which the 

martyrs had in Christ 

To what do these miracles bear witness if not to the faith which 
proclaims Christ risen in the flesh and ascended with His flesh into 
heaven? For the martyrs themselves were martyrs - that is, wit¬ 
nesses - to the faith, bringing upon themselves by their witness the 
greatest hostility and cruelty in the world, and conquering not by 
resisting it, but by dying. For this faith they died; and now^ they 
can ask boons of the Lord in Whose name they were slain. For the 
sake of this faith, they put their wondrous endurance before all else, 
so that the great power manifested in these miracles might follow' 
For if the resurrection of the flesh to eternal life had not already 
been accomplished in Christ, or is not to be accomplished in time 
to come, as foretold by Christ, or by the prophets who foretold that 
Christ was to come, why are those who were slain for that faith 
which proclaims the resurrection now able to do such great things? 
Sometimes God performs these miracles Himself, in that wondrous 
fashion by which, though Himself eternal, He produces temporal 
effects. Sometimes He performs them through His servants; and 
when He does this He sometimes acts through the spirits of the 
martyrs, just as He does also through men who are still in the body; 
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and sometimes He does all these things by the agency of angels, 
over whom He exercises an invisible, immutable, incorporeal auth¬ 
ority, so that what is said to be done by the martyrs is not done by 
their act, but by their prayer and petition. Thus, some things are 
done in one way, others in another, and mortals can in no way 
comprehend this. But all such miracles nonetheless bear witness to 
that faith which preaches the resurrection of the flesh to life eternal. 


10 That the martyrs who obtain many miracles in 
order that the true God may be worshipped are 
much worthier of honour than the demons, who 
perform certain marvels only so that they themselves 
may be thought to be gods 

Here, perhaps, our adversaries will say that their own gods have 
also done some marvellous things. It is, at any rate, well that they 
should now begin to compare their gods to our dead men; for will 
they now admit that they have taken some of their gods from among 
dead men: Hercules and Romulus, for example, and many others 
whom they believe to have been received into the number of the 
gods? But our martyrs are not gods; for we know only one God, 
Who is the God both of us and of the martyrs. Nor are the miracles 
wrought at the shrines of the martyrs at all similar to those which 
our adversaries claim to have been wrought in their temples. Even 
if they are similar m appearance, their gods have been vanquished 
by our martyrs as Pharaoh’s magicians were by Moses.For the 
demons perform their wonders with an impure pride like that with 
which they have desired to be gods; but the martyrs perform 
theirs - or, rather, God performs them while they work with Him 
and pray - in order to strengthen the faith by which we believe not 
that they are our gods, but that both they and we have one God. 
In short, our adversaries have built temples for their gods, estab¬ 
lished altars, instituted priesthoods and offered sacrifices; but we, 
in honour of our martyrs, do not make temples, as if to gods, but 
memorial shrines, as to men who are dead, but whose spirits live 
with God. We do not erect altars in those shrines upon which we 
may sacrifice to the mart>Ts, but to the one God of the martyrs and 
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of ourselves. During this sacrifice^ they are named, in their own 
place and order, as men of God who have conquered the world by 
confessing Him; but they are not invoked by the priest who offers 
the sacrifice. For it is to God that he sacrifices, not to them, even 
though he sacrifices at their shrine; for he is God’s priest, not theirs. 
The sacrifice itself, indeed, is the Body of Christ, which is not 
offered to them, because they themselves are that Body. 

Who, then, can more easily be believed to work miracles? Those 
who wish themselves to be held as gods by those for whom they 
work miracles, or those who perform whatever wonders they per¬ 
form so that men shall believe in the God Who is also Christ? Those 
who have desired to have their own crimes made into sacred rites, 
or those who do not desire to have even their own praises included 
in such rites, hut wish to have everything for which they are rightly 
praised offered up to the glory of Him in Whom they are praised? 
For in the Lord their souls are praised,^‘ Let us, therefore, believe 
those who both speak the truth and work wonders. For by speaking 
the truth they suffered, and so became able to work wonders. And 
the foremost truth to which they bear witness is that Christ rose 
from the dead, and first showed in His own flesh the immortality 
of the resurrection which He promised should be ours, either at the 
beginning of the world to come, or at the end of this. 

11 Against the Platonists, who argue from the weight 
of the elements that an earthly body cannot dwell in 

heaven 

But those reasoners Vhose thoughts the Lord knows that they are 
vain^^^ argue against this great gift of God, appealing to the weight 
of the elements. For they have learnt from their master Plato that 
the two greatest elements of the world, and the farthest removed 
from one another, earth and heaven, are coupled and conjoined by 
two intermediate elements, namely, air and water.The first 
element, then, beginning with the lowest, is earth; the second is 
water, which is above earth; the third is air, which is above water; 
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and the fourth is heaven, which is above air. For this reason, they 
say, it follows that an earthly body cannot exist in heaven, since 
each single element is balanced by its own weight, and each keeps 
to its own place. Behold the kind of arguments by which human 
infirmity, consumed with vanity, speaks against the omnipotence of 
God! How is it that there are so many bodies in the air, since the 
air is the third element from the earth? God has granted to the 
earthly bodies of birds that they may be borne through the air by 
the lightness of feathers and wings. Are w^e to suppose, then, that 
He has not been able to give to the bodies of men made immortal 
the power to abide in the highest heaven? Again, those earthly ani¬ 
mals which cannot fly, including men, surely ought to live under 
the earth, just as the fishes — the water animals - live under the 
water. Why, therefore, can an earthly animal not live in the second 
element - that is, in water - while it can in the third? Whv is it 
that, although it belongs to the earth, it is suffocated at once if it is 
compelled to live in the element next above the earth, and yet lives 
in, and cannot live without, the third? Is there an error here in the 
order of the elements? Or is it, perhaps, not the natural order of 
things which is here deficient, but the arguments of our adversaries? 
I here refrain from saying again what I have already said in the 
thirteenth book: that many heavy earthly substances, such as lead, 
can receive a form from a craftsman which enables them to float in 
water.Arc we to deny, then, that the human body may receive 
from the Almighty Artist a property which will enable it to be borne 
up to heaven and to dwell there? 

If the Platonists now reflect upon what I said in chat earlier pass¬ 
age, they cannot derive any answer at all from that order of the 
elements in which they place such trust. For if that order is such 
that earth is first, water second, air third and heaven fourth, then 
the soul is above them all. For Aristotle says that the souJ is a fifth 
kind of body, and Plato says that it is not a body at all.^" If it were 
a fifth kind of body, then certainly it would be above the rest; and 
if it is not a body at all, then so much the more does it rise above 
everything else. What, therefore, does it do in an earthly body? 
What does it do in a mass of matter, given that it is more rarefied 

Cf, Bkx]]j,iS, 
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than anything else? What docs that which is lighter than anything 
else do with such weight? What does that which is swifter than 
anything else do with such sluggishness? Will not the body be lifted 
up to hea\en by virtue of so excellent a nature? For the time being, 
the natural substance of earthly bodies is able to restrain the soul 
here below; but will not the soul eventually be able to lift up the 
earthly body on high? 

If we come now' to our adversaries’ own miracles, wrought by 
their gods, which they cite in opposition to our martyrs, will not 
even these be found to work for our cause and to be entirely profit¬ 
able to us? For among the other great miracles of their gods, that 
certainly is a great one which Varro mentions of a Vestal Virgin, 
who, placed in peril by a false accusation of unchastity, filled a sieve 
with water from the Tiber and carried it to her judges without any 
part of it leaking away. But w'ho held that weight of water in the 
sieve? Who was it who did not permit any of it to pour out onto 
the ground through so many open holes? Our adversaries will reply, 
'Some god, or some demon.’ If a god, then, is he greater than the 
God Who made this world? If a demon, is he mightier than an angel 
who serves the God by Whom the world was made? If, therefore, a 
lesser god or angel or demon could support the weight of this moist 
element in such a way that the water might seem to have changed 
its nature, will not Almighty God, Who created all the elements, be 
able to take away the weight of the earthly body, so that the quick¬ 
ened body will dwell in whatever element the quickening Spirit 
wills? 

Again, since the Platonists place air between the fire above and 
the water beneath, how is it that we so often find air between water 
and water, and between water and earth? What do they make of the 
fact that air is found between water-filled clouds and the sea? Again, 
by what weight and order of the elements, I ask, does it happen 
that the most violent and stormy torrents of water hang in the 
clouds above the earth before they are dashed down upon the earth 
under the air? In short, why is it that, in whatever direction the 
world extends, air is found between the highest heaven and the 
naked earth, if its place is between heaven and water, just as the 
place of water is between air and earth? 

According to Plato, therefore, the order of the elements is dis¬ 
posed in such a way that the two extremes, fire and earth, are con- 
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nected by two intermediaries, air and water, with fire situated in 
the highest part of the heavens and earth at the lowest part of the 
world, as a kind of foundation for it; and therefore earth cannot be 
in the heavens- Finally, then: if this is so, how can fire itself be on 
the earth? For, according to this reasoning, these two elements, 
earth and fire, should be confined to their proper places, the highest 
and lowest respectis^ely, so that neither the lowest can rise up to the 
place of the highest, nor the highest sink to that of the lowest. Thus, 
just as the Platonists suppose that no particle of earth is or ever will 
be found in heaven, so should we see no particle of fire on earth. 
In fact, however, it does exist, not only on the earth, but even under 
it, so that the tops of mountains belch it forth. Furthermore, we 
see that it exists on earth for human purposes, and that if even 
arises from earth, since it is produced from wood and stones, which 
are without doubt earthly bodies. But, our adversaries say, the heav^ 
enly fire is tranquil, pure, harmless, everlasting; whereas earthly fire 
is turbid, smoky, corruptible and corrupting. But it does not corrupt 
the mountains and caverns of the earth in which it rages continually. 
Moreover, even if earthly fire is unlike the other in a manner con¬ 
sistent with its earthly dwelling-places, why, in this case, do they 
refuse to let us believe that earthly bodies will presently be made 
incorruptible and fit for heaven, just as fire is now made corruptible 
and fit for earth? The Platonists therefore infer nothing from the 
weights and order of the elements which shows that Almighty God 
cannot make our bodies such that they can dwell in the heavens, 


12 Against the slanders by which unbelievers revile 
the Christians’ belief in the resurrection of the body 

Our adversaries often examine our faith in the resurrection of the 
body with great care, and then ridicule it by asking whether abor¬ 
tions will rise again; or, because the Lord said, ‘Verily I say unto 
you, not a hair of your head shall perish’,^ they ask if all bodies 
will have the same size and strength, or whether there are to be 
differences in size. If they are to be all the same, wifi abortive births, 
when they rise again, have the bodily size that they never had here? 
Or if abortions do not rise again, because they were not born but 
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wasted, our adversaries then transfer the same question to little 
children, and ask how they will acquire the stature which, as we 
see, they did not have when they died at so early an age. (For we 
will not say that those little children will not rise again; for, having 
been bom, they are capable of being reborn.) I’hen, further, our 
adversaries ask in what way our bodies will be equal. For if each is 
to receive back at the resurrection what he had here, and if all are 
to be as large and tall as the largest and tallest are now, how is it, 
they ask, that not only children but most other people as well will 
then receive what they lacked here? The apostle says that we shall 
all come to the ^measure of the age of the fullness of ChrisrV^ and 
he speaks also of those ‘Whom He predestinated to be conformed 
to the image of His Son'.^^ But if we understand this to mean that 
the bodies of all those who are to be in Christ’s kingdom will be of 
the same stature and size as His, then, say our adversaries, the size 
and height of the bodies of many must be diminished. And if the 
bodies of so many arc thus to be reduced in size, what becomes of 
the saying, "Not a hair of your head shall perish"? 

Again, as to the hair itself, it might be asked whether all that the 
barber has ever cut off is to be restored. If it is to be restored, who 
would not be appalled at such deformity? And it seems that the 
same thing necessarily applies to what has been clipped from the 
nails: that what has been cut off will be replaced on the body; in 
which case, what will be left of the body’s beauty, which, surely, 
ought to be much greater in that immortal condition than it could 
be in this state of corruption? But if all this is not restored, it will 
therefore perish. In what sense, then, they ask, is it true that not a 
hair shall perish? And they argue similarly in respect of fatness and 
thinness. For if all are to be equal, then, clearly, it will no longer 
be the case that some are fat and others thin. But, in that case, some 
will be increased and others diminished, and so there will not be a 
restoration of what formerly existed; for some will receive what they 
did not have before, and others will lose what they had. 

We come next to the corruption and dissolution of bodies. One 
is turned to dust; another evaporates into the air; some men are 
consumed by beasts and some by fire; while others perish by ship- 
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wreck, or by drowning in some other circumstances, so that their 
bodies decay and dissolve away into liquid. Our adversaries are dis¬ 
turbed by these facts in no small measure; for they cannot believe 
that all these scattered elements can be gathered together again and 
reconstructed into flesh. Moreover, they pursue the question of 
deformities and defects, whether accidental or present at birth, and 
speak with horror and derision of monstrous births, asking us if 
every deformity will be preserved at the resurrection. For if we say 
that no such things will then be present in the body of a man, they 
assume that they can rebut our answer by citing the marks of the 
wounds which we proclaim were found in the risen bodj of the 
Lord Christ.But among all these puzzles, the most difficult ques¬ 
tion that they put to us is this: if one man, driven by hunger, eats 
and digests another, into whose body will that flesh return? — for it 
has been converted into the flesh of the man who made use of it as 
food, and it has made good those losses which famine had produced 
in him. Will it, therefore — and they ask this in order to make fun 
of our belief in the resurrection of the body - be restored to the 
man whose flesh it first was, or to him whose flesh it afterwards 
became? What they themselves offer to the human soul is either an 
alternation of true misery and false happiness, according to Plato; 
or, according to Porphyn\ the promise that, after passing through 
many different bodies, ft will end its miseries and never return to 
them again: not, however, by obtaining an immortal body, but by 
escaping from any kind of body whatsoever.'** 

13 Whether abortions, if they are numbered among 
the dead, are to have a part in the resurrection 

If God in His mercy will assist my efforts, then, I will now answer 
those arguments of our adversaries which seem to tell against our 
belief. 

As to aborted foetuses, which were alive in their mother’s womb 
but have died there, I do not venture either to affirm or deny that 
they will rise again, I do not, however, see why, if they are not 
excluded from the number of the dead, they should not share in 

Cf. John ao,25ff. 
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the resurrection of the dead. For either not all the dead shall rise, 
and some human souls will be without bodies for eternity, although 
they once had human bodies, even if only in their mother’s womb; 
or, if all human souls are to receive again the bodies which they had 
wherever they lived, and which they relinquished when they died, 
then I do not see how 1 can sav that even those who died in their 
mother’s womb shall have no resurrection. But whatever anyone 
may believe concerning abortions, we must at all events apply to 
them, if they rise again, all that we have to say of infants who have 
been born, 

14 Whether infants are to rise in the body that they 
would have had if they had reached maturity 

What, therefore, are we to say of infants, if not that they will not 
rise in that tiny body in which they died, but will receive, by the 
wondrous and most rapid operation of God, that body which they 
would have received in any case by the slower passage of time? For 
in that utterance of the Lord, where He says that, ‘Not a hair of 
your head shall perish’, it is said that we shall not in future lack 
anything that we once had; but it is not said that we shall not then 
receive anything that we do not have now, The dead infant lacked 
the perfect stature of its body, for even the perfect infant lacks the 
perfection of bodily size because, unlike an adult, it has not yet 
achieved the greatest stature possible for it. There is, however, a 
sense in which this perfect stature is possessed by all when they are 
conceived and born: that is, they have it potentially, even though 
not yet in their actual size. In the same way, all the members of the 
body are latent in the seed, although some of them are lacking even 
after the child is bom - teeth, for example, and things of that kind. 
Every material substance, then, seems to contain within itself what 
one might call a pattern of everything which does not yet exist - 
or, rather, which is as yet latent - but which in the course of time 
will come into existence, or, rather, into sight. In this sense, there¬ 
fore, the child who is to be short or tall is short or tall already. 
According to this reasoning, then, we need fear no bodily loss in 
the resurrection of the body. Even if it is true that all are to be 
equal, so that all will attain the stature of giants, lest those who 
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were largest in this life should lose anything of their stature and it 
should perish (for this would go against the assurance of Christ, 
who said that not a hair of their head should perish): even in this 
case, why should the Creator, the wondrous Artist Who made all 
things from nothing, not be able to make the additions that He 
knew to be necessary? 


15 Whether the bodies of all the dead are to be the 
same size as Christ’s body when they rise 

When He rose from the dead, Christ’s bodily stature was undoubt¬ 
edly the same as it had been when He died, Nor is it permitted to 
say that, when the time comes for all men to rise. His body will, 
for the sake of equalling the tallest, assume a magnitude which it 
did not have when He appeared to His disciples in the form in 
which they knew Him. But if we say that the bodies of those who 
were larger than the Lord are to be reduced to the size of His body, 
then a great deal of their substance will perish from the bodies of 
many, even though He promised that not a hair of their head should 
perish. Therefore, it remains for us to conclude that everyone will 
receive back his own size: the size which he had in youth, if he died 
an old man, or that which he would have had, if he died before 
attaining it. As for what the apostle said of the ‘measure of the age 
of the fullness of Christ’, we may understand this as referring to 
something else: namely, to the fact that the measure of the age of 
Christ will be completed when all the members among the Christian 
peoples are added to the Head. Alternatively, if the apostle was 
indeed speaking of the resurrection of the body, we may take him 
to mean that the bodies of all the dead will rise neither older nor 
younger than Christ, but at that age and vigour to which we know 
that Christ had attained. For the most learned men of this world 
have defined the prime of life as occurring at around the age of 
thirty years. When this period of time is over, a man begins to 
decline towards an increasingly infirm old age. Therefore the 
apostle was not referring to the measure of the body, or to the 
measure of stature, but to the ‘measure of the age of the fullness of 
Christ’. 
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16 What is meant when it is said that the saints are 
to be ^conformed to the image of the Son of God’ 

Again^ the apostle's words, ‘Predestinate to be conformed to the 
image of the Son of God'^ may be understood according to the 
inner man. Hence in another place he says to us, ‘Be not conformed 
to this world, but be ye transformed in the renewing of your 
mind.’'*^ In so far, then, as we are transformed in such a way as to 
be no longer conformed to this world, we are conformed to the Son 
of God. The apostle can also be taken to mean that, as Christ was 
conformed to us by mortality, so shall we be conformed to Him by 
immortality; and this, indeed, does have reference to the resurrec¬ 
tion of the body. But if these words are also intended to instruct us 
as to the form of our risen bodies, then, as in the case of the ‘measu¬ 
re’, this conformity to Christ is to be understood not in terms of 
size, but of age. 

So, then: all are to rise with a body of the same size as they had, 
or would have had, in the prime of life. But it would in any case 
be no hardship even if the form of the body were to be that of a 
child or an old man, provided that no infirmity of mtnd or body 
remained. Thus, even if someone contends that everyone will rise 
with the same kind of body as he had when he died, we need not 
devote too much effort to the task of arguing the point with him. 

17 Whether the bodies of women will retain their sex 

in the resurrection 

In view of the words, ‘Till we all come to a perfect man, to the 
measure of the age of the fullness of Christ’, and ‘Conformed to 
the image of the Son of God’, not a few people believe that women 
will not be resurrected as female in sex, but that all are to be men, 
because God made only man of earth, and the woman from the 
man. But it seems to me that the better opinion is that of those who 
do not doubt that both sexes are to rise. For then there will be no 
lust, which is now the cause of confusion. For before they sinned, 
the man and the woman were naked, and were not ashamed/^ Vice 
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will be taken away from those bodies, therefore, and nature pre¬ 
served. And the sex of a woman is not a vice, but nature. They will 
then be exempt from sexual intercourse and childbearing, but the 
female parts will nonetheless remain in being, accommodated not 
to the old uses, but to a new beauty, w^hich, so far from inciting 
lust, which no longer exists, will move us to praise the wisdom and 
clemenc}’ of God, Who both made what was not and redeemed from 
corruption what He made. 

At the beginning of the human race, the woman w as made from 
a rib taken from the man’s side as he slept;and this act w^as even 
then a fitting prophecy of Christ and the Church. For the man's 
sleep was the death of Christ, from Whose side, pierced with a 
spear as He hung lifeless upon the cross, there flowed forth water 
and blood, which we know to be the sacraments by which the 
Church is built up."” For Scripture uses this very word. We do not 
read, ‘He formed’, or ‘He made’, but ‘He built her up [aedificavit] 
into a woman.So also the apostle speaks of the ‘edifying of the 
body of Christ’, which is the Church."*^ The woman, therefore, is 
the creation of God, just as the man is. But by the fact that she was 
made from the man’s side unity is commended to us; and, as we 
have said, the manner of her creation prefigured Christ and the 
Church, He, then, who instituted two sexes will restore them both. 

Again, Jesus Himself, when asked by the Sadducees, who dented 
the resurrection, which of the seven brothers would have as his wife 
the w'oman whom each one of them had taken to raise up seed unto 
his departed brother, as the Law prescribed, replied, ‘Yc do err, 
not knowing the scriptures, nor the power of God.’ At this point, 
he might have said, ‘She of whom you ask me will herself be a man, 
not a woman’; but He did not say this. Rather, He said, ‘In the 
resurrection they neither marry, not are given in marriage, but are 
as the angels of God in heaven.They will be equal to the angels 
in immortality and felicity, not in flesh, nor in the resurrection, of 
which the angels had no need, because they could not die. Thus, 
the Lord denied that there would be marriages in the resurrection, 

Cf, Gen. 2,21 f, 
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aot women. Moreover, He denied this when He could more casilv 
and quickly have settled the point in question by denying that the 
female sex would then exist, had this indeed been foreknown by 
Him. Indeed^ He even affirmed that the female sex will exist; for 
He said, ‘They shall not be given in marriage’, which applies to 
females, and ‘Neither shall they marry’, which applies to males. At 
the resurrection, therefore, there will still be those who, in this 
world, are wont to marry and be given in marriage, but they will 
not do so. 

18 Of the perfect Man, that is, Christ; and of His 
body, that is, the Church, which is His fullness 

Next, if we are to understand what the apostle means when he says 
that we shall all ‘come to a perfect man’, we must consider these 
words in the context of the whole passage, which is as follows: 

He that descended is the same also that ascended up far above 
all heavens, that He might fill all things. And He gave some, 
apostles; and some, prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, 
pastors and teachers; for the perfecting of the saints, for the 
work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ: till 
we all come to the unity of the faith and knowledge of the Son 
of God, to a perfect Man, to the measure of the age of the 
fullness of Chnst: that we henceforth be no more children, 
tossed and carried about with every wind of doctrine, by the 
sleight of men, and cunning craftiness, whereby they tie in wait 
to deceive; but, speaking the truth in love, may grow up to 
Him in all things, which is the Head, even Christ: from Whom 
the whole body fitly joined together and compacted by that 
which every joint supplieth, according to the effectual working 
in the measure of every part, maketh increase of the body, unto 
the edifying of itself in love."^ 

Behold, then, what ‘a perfect man’ is; Head and body together, 
made up of all the members, which will be perfected in its own 
time. But new members are being added to this body daily, while 
the Church is being built up: the Church to whom it is said, ‘Ye 
are the body of Christ and His members’; and, again, the apostle 
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says^ *For His body’s sake, which is the ChurchV^ again, ‘We 
being many are one bread, one body/^*^ It is of the budding up of 
this body that it is here also said, Tor the perfecting of the saints, 
for the work of the ministry, for the edification of the body of 
Christ’. Then comes that passage with which we are now dealing: 
‘Till we all come to the unity of the faith and knowledge of the Son 
of God, to a perfect man, to the measure of the age of the fullness 
of Christ’, and so on. The apostle then shows us of what body we 
are to understand this to be the measure, saying: ‘That we may 
grow up into Him in all things, w'hich is the Head, even Christ: 
from Whom the whole body fitly joined together and compacted by 
that which evcrj^ joint supplieth, according to the effectual working 
in the measure of every part’. As, therefore, there is a measure of 
every part, so there is also of the whole body, which consists of all 
its parts; and this latter is clearly the measure of its fullness, of 
which it is said, To the measure of the age of the fullness of Christ’. 
This fullness the apostle spoke of also in the place where he says of 
Christ, ‘And gave Him to be the head of all things to the Church, 
which is His body, the fullness of Him that filleth all in aU\^' 
Suppose, however, that the ‘perfect man’ passage is indeed meant 
as a reference to the form in which each of us is to rise: even in 
this case, what is to prevent us from understanding the word ‘man’, 
here used instead of ‘person’, as applying to the woman also? For 
in the saying, ‘Blessed is the man who feareth the LordV^ women 
who fear the Lord are surely also included. 

19 That all blemishes of the body which now detract 
from human beauty will be removed at the 
resurrection. The natural substance of the body will 
remain, but it will be altered in quality and quantity 

so as to produce beauty 

What reply shall I now make concerning the hair and nails? Once 
it is understood that no part of the body will perish in such a way 
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as to cause any bodily deformity, it will at the same time be under¬ 
stood that any bodily substance which w'ould have ^iven rise to 
deformity by its great quantity will be added to the body’s total 
mass, but not to parts the form of which would thereby be spoiled, 
After all, suppose that, having made a clay pot, one were then to 
make it all over again, using the same clay, with the whole of the 
clay making up the whole of the new pot, with nothing left over: it 
would not be necessary to remake the handle out of the same por¬ 
tion of clay which had formed the old handle, or the new bottom 
out of that which had formed the old bottom. Thus, if hair which 
has been cut and nails which have been trimmed would constitute 
a deformity if they were restored to the same places, they will not 
be restored, Nothing will perish at the resurrection, however, for 
every pan of the body’s substance will be restored to it, but altered 
in a way which is in keeping w'ith the various parts of the body. 

Moreover, what the Lord said, ‘Not a hair of your head shall 
perish’, might more aptly be understood as referring to the number 
of hairs, not to their length. Hence, He elsewhere says, ‘The hairs 
of your head are all numbered.’'^^ I do not say this because I think 
that anything which is naturally present in the body will perish, 
Rather, I believe that whatever deformity was present in it (and 
such deformity is present for no other reason than to show the penal 
condition under which mortal men exist) will be restored in such a 
way that, while the integrity of the body’s substance is preserved, 
the deformity will perish. If an artist has for some reason made a 
flaw^ed statue, he can recast it and make it beautiful, removing the 
defect without losing any of the substance. If there was some unbe¬ 
coming disproportion in some part of the original figure, or some¬ 
thing not in keeping with the rest, he does not have to cut it off or 
separate it from the whole. Rather, he can simply melt down the 
whole and remix it, without producing any ugliness or diminishing 
the quantity of material. And if a man can do this, what are we to 
think of the Almighty Artist? Will He not be able to remove and 
abolish all deformities of the human body, whether common ones 
or rare and monstrous, w^hich, though in keeping with this wretched 
life, are not consistent with the future happiness of the saints? And 
will He not be able to do so in the same way that our natural but 
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ugly excretions are removed, without any diminution of the body’s 
substance? 

For this reason, let neither fat persons nor thin ones fear that 
their appearance at the resurrection will be other than they would 
have wished it to be here if they could* For all bodily beauty consists 
in the suitable arrangement of the parts, together with a certain 
pleasantness of colour. Where there is not a suitable arrangement 
of the parts, this is displeasing either because something is lacking, 
or is too small or too large. But the deformity which arises when 
there is not a proper arrangement of parts will not exist in heaven. 
There, all defects will be corrected. Whatever is less than fitting will 
be made good from resources which the Creator knows* Whatever is 
more than fitting will be removed, but without prejudice to the 
integrity of the body’s substance. As for pleasantness of colour, hoW' 
great will this be where 'the just shall shine forth as the sun in the 
kingdom of their father’!^ We must believe that this brightness was 
not lacking in Christ’s body when He rose, but was concealed from 
the eyes of the disciples. For the infirmity of human vision could 
not bear it, though it was fitting for them to look upon Him so that 
they might know Him* For the same reason, He showed them the 
marks of His wounds, that they might touch them; and He ate and 
drank, not because He needed nourishment, but because He had the 
power to take it* Now when an object, though present, is invisible to 
those who see other things which are present - as in the case of this 
brightness, which was present but invisible to those who saw other 
things - this is called in Greek aorusta^ a word which is rendered 
as ''blindness’ in the Book of Genesis by our translators, who could 
not find a better word. The men of Sodom suffered such blindness, 
when they sought the door of the righteous Lot and could not find 
it*^^ But if their condition had been true blindness, so that they 
could see nothing, they would have asked for guides to lead them 
away, not for a door to give them entry to a bouse. 

I do not know why this is so, but the Jove wc bear for the blessed 
martyrs makes us desire to see in the kingdom of heaven the marks 
of the wounds which they received for Christ’s name; and it may 
be that we shall indeed see them. For this will not be a deformity, 
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but a bad^e of honour, and the beaaty of their virtue - a beauty 
which is in the body, but not of the body - will shine forth in it. 
But those martvTS who have had limbs hacked off and taken awav 
will not lack those limbs at the resurrection of the dead; for it was 
said to them, "Not a hair of your head shall perish.’ It may be that, 
ii that world to come, it will be fitting for them to exhibit some 
marks of their glorious wounds, still visible in their immortal flesh. 
If so, however, the places where they have been struck or cut will 
retain the scars, but the limbs which were cut off will not be lost, 
but restored. While, therefore, no blemishes which the body has 
sustained will be present in the world to come, we are nonetheless 
not to deem these marks of virtue blemishes, or call them such. 

20 That in the resurrection, the substance of our 
bodies, no matter how widely dispersed, will be 

entirely reunited 

As for bodies which have been consumed by wild beasts or by fire, 
or which have collapsed into dust and ashes, or dissolved into liquid 
or evaporated into the air: God forbid that we should suppose that 
the omnipotence of the Creator cannot revive them all and restore 
them to life! God forbid that we should think that whatever is con¬ 
cealed from our senses in the most secret recesses of nature can also 
escape the knowledge or elude the power of the Creator! So great a 
Roman author as Cicero, wishing to define God as accurately as he 
could, said, ‘God is a mind, unbound and free, remote from all 
materiality and mortality, perceiving and moving all things, and 
itself endowed with eternal movement;^ He found this definition 
in the doctrines of the greatest philosophers. Let me ask, then, in 
their own terms, how can anything either lie hidden from Him 

Who perceives all things, or irrevocably escape Him Who moves all 
things? 

We come now to that question which seems to be more difficult 
than all the rest: to whom will the flesh of a dead man be restored 
at the resurrection if it has been made into the flesh of a living one? 
Suppose that someone, consumed and compelled by hunger, has 
eaten the bodies of men. This dreadful thing has sometimes’hap- 

Cicero, Tmc. Jisp., 1,27,66. 
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pened, as the history of ancient times attests and as we are taught 
by the unhappy experiences of our own day.'’^ And could anyone 
contend, with truth or reason, that the whole of a body so eaten 
simply passes through the digestive tract without any of it being 
changed or converted into the flesh of the eater? The mere fact that 
the eater was thin and is no longer so shows clearly enough that 
what he lacked has now been made good by such food. 

Hut the remarks which 1 have made already should be enough to 
untie this knot also. For, clearly, all the flesh which hunger has 
removed from the starving man will have evaporated into the air; 
and, as we have said. Almighty God has powder to recall what has 
thus fled. The flesh of the man who was eaten, therefore, will be 
restored to him in w^hom it first began to be human flesh. For it 
must be regarded as borrowed, as it were, by the person who ate 
him, and, tike a loan of money, it must be repaid. The eater’s own 
flesh, however, which he has lost through hunger, will be restored 
to him by Him Who can recall even what has evaporated. Indeed, 
even if it had perished entirely, so that no part of its substance 
remained in any hidden place cf nature, the Almighty could still 
restore it by such means as He willed. For the Truth has said, ‘Not 
a hair of your head shall perish’; and, in view of this saying, it 
would be absurd if we were to suppose that, though no hair of a 
man's head can perish, large pieces of his flesh can perish because 
eaten and consumed by the starving. 

Thus, having considered and discussed all these things within 
the small compass available to us, we reach the following conclusion: 
that at the resurrection of the flesh to eternity, the body will have 
that size which it cither attained in the prime of its life or would 
have attained had it achieved the pattern implanted in it; and it will 
also have the beauty which arises from preserving the appropriate 
arrangement of all its parts. Moreover, it is not absurd to suppose 
that, for the sake of preserving this beauty, any part of the body’s 
substance which, concentrated in one place, would give rise to a 
deformity by reason of excessive size will be redistributed through¬ 
out the whole. In this way, neither any part, nor the proper arrange¬ 
ment of the whole will be lost, but only the general stature of the 


" According tn St Jerome {Epin. f27,i2), it had happened during Alaric’s iiege of 
Rome (40^10), and this is probably what Augustine has in mind here. 
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body somewhat increased by the distribution in ah the parts of that 
which would have been unsightly if concentrated in one place. 
Alternatively, if it be contended that, at the resurrection, each man 
will have the same stature as that of the body in w'hich he departed 
this life, there is no need fiercely to resist this argument, provided, 
however, that there is to be no deformity, no infirmity, no heavi¬ 
ness, no corruption - nothing of any kind unfit for that kingdom in 
w^hich the sons of the resurrection and of the promise'®^ are to be 
equal to the angels of God, if not in body and age, then certainly 
in felicity. 


21 Of the new spiritual body into which the flesh of 
the saints will be changed 

WTiatever has perished from the living body, therefore, or from the 
corpse after death, will be restored. Simultaneously with what has 
remained in the grave, it will rise again, changed from the oldness 
of the animal body into the newness of the spiritual body, and 
clothed in incorruption and immortality. Even if the body has been 
completely ground to powder in some dreadful accident, or by the 
ferocity of enemies; even if it has been so entirely scattered to the 
w^inds or into the w'ater that there is nothing whatever left of it: still 
it cannot be in any way withdrawn from the omnipotence of the 
Creator; rather, not a hair of its head shall perish. The flesh will 
then be spiritual, and subject to the spirit; but it will still be flesh 
and not spirit, just as the spirit, even when carnal and subject to 
the flesh, is still spirit and not flesh. 

We have experience of this latter condition in the deformity of 
our present penal state. For those persons were carnal not according 
to the flesh, but according to the spirit, to whom the apostle said, 
‘I could not speak to you as unto spiritual, but as unto carnal.’^^ 
And even when a man is called spiritual in this life, he nonetheless 
remains carnal in body, and sees another law in his members war¬ 
ring against the law' of his mind.^ But he will be spiritual even in 
body when the same flesh rises again, and what is written has come 

Cf. Luke 20,37; Gal, 4,28. 
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to pass: it is sown an animal body, it shall rise a spiritual body.’^' 
But no experience that we have yet had enables us to know^ what 
the nature of that spiritual body and the extent of its grace will be; 
and so it would, I fear, be rash to offer any description of it. 

For the sake of praising God, however, we cannot remain silent 
as to the joy of our hope; and it is from the inmost heart of one 
aflame with holy love that these words come: *^0 Lord, 1 have loved 
the beauty of Thy house.With God’s help, then, we may endeav¬ 
our to infer from the blessings which God bestows upon good men 
and bad alike in this most troublous life how great will be that joy 
which we certainly have no power to describe, because we have not 
yet experienced it. For I say nothing of the time when God made 
man righteous ™ I say nothing of the happy life of the man and his 
wife in the fruitfulness of Paradise; for this was so brief that none 
of their offspring came to any awareness of it. But who can describe 
the tokens of God’s goodness granted to the human race even in 
this life which we know, and in which wc now arc, from the temp¬ 
tations of which wc cannot escape for as long as we are in it, no 
matter what progress we may make, for it is all temptation. 

22 Of the miseries and ills to which, thanks to the 
first sin, the human race is now justly subject, and 
from which no one can be delivered other than by 

the grace of Christ 

This life itself, if it is to be called a life, attests, by the many great 
evils with which it is filled, that the whole mortal progeny of the 
first man stands condemned. What could show this more dearly 
than that dreadful and profound ignorance from which springs all 
the error which imprisons the sons of Adam in a dark place from 
w'hich no man can be delivered without toil, pain and fear? Is this 
not proved by his love of so many vain and harmful things, from 
which come gnawing cares, disturbances, griefs, fears, insane joys, 
discords, litigation, wars, treasons, angers, hatreds, falsehood, flat¬ 
tery, fraud, theft, rapine, perfidy, pride, ambition, envy, homicides, 

[ Cor. 15,44. 
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parricides, cruelty, ferocity, wickedness, luxury, insolence, immod¬ 
esty, unchastity, fornications, adulteries, incests, and so many other 
impure and unnatural acts of both sexes of which it is shameful even 
to speak: sacrileges, heresies, blasphemies, perjuries, oppression of 
the innocent, slanders, plots, prevarications, false witness, unright¬ 
eous judgments, acts of violence, robberies, and other such evils 
which do not immediately come to mind, but which are never far 
away from men in this life? Truly, these are the crimes of wicked 
men; yet they come forth from that root of error and perverse love 
which is born with every son of Adam. For who does not know 
how great is our ignorance of the truth, manifesting itself even in 
infancy? Who does not know with what an abundance of vain 
desires, beginning to appear in boyhood, a man comes into this life? 
So true is this that, if a man were left to live as he wished and do 
whatever he liked, he would fall into all, or certainly into many, 
of those crimes and iniquities which I mentioned and could not 
mention. 

But the Divine governance does not wholly forsake those whom 
it condemns, nor does God shut up His tender mercies in anger 
and, for this reason, His prohibition and instruction stand guard 
over the senses of the human race and repel those forces of darkness 
to which we were born subject. But such prohibition and instruction 
are themselves full of toil and sorrow. Why are so many different 
threats needed to restrain the folly of even little children? Why are 
there pedagogues, masters, the rod, the strap, the cane, the discip¬ 
line which Holy Scripture says must be given to a beloved child, 
‘beating him on the sides lest he wax stubborn’,*^ lest he become so 
wild and hardened that it is hardly possible, or perhaps impossible, 
to subdue him? Why are all these painful things necessary, if not to 
overcome ignorance and bridle wicked desires: the evils with which 
we come into this world? Why is it that we remember with such 
difficulty, but forget so easily? Why is it that we learn with such 
difficulty, yet so easily remain ignorant? Why is it that we are vigor¬ 
ous with such difficulty, yet so easily inert? Does it not appear 
clearly from all this what our fallen nature readily and promptly 
tends to, as if by its own weight, and what aid it needs if it is to 

^ Cf. P^alm 77,10. 
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be redeemed? Idleness, dilatoriness, indolence, negligence^ are vices 
which shun labour^ since labour, though useful, is itself a punish^ 
ment> 

But, apart from the punishments of childhood, without which 
children cannot learn what their elders wish them to - although 
they seldom wish them to learn anything useful — who can describe 
in any discourse, who can comprehend in any process of thought, 
the number and severity of the punishments which disturb the 
human race in general? These punishments do not merely befall the 
malice and iniquity of the wicked, but belong to the condition of 
misery common to us all. What fear and distress accompany 
widowhood and mourning, injury and condemnation, the decep¬ 
tions and lies of men, false accusations, and all the violent crimes 
and wicked deeds of others! For at their hands we often suffer 
depradation and captivity, chains and imprisonment, exile and tor¬ 
ture, the hewing off of limbs, the deprivation of the senses, the 
oppression of the body to satisfy the lust of the oppressor, and many 
other horrible evils. What? Do not innumerable other evils also 
threaten our bodies from without? For there is heat and cold; tem¬ 
pest, rain and flood; lightning, thunder and hail; earthquakes and 
the opening up of chasms in the earth; the possibility of being 
crushed under falling buildings; accidents arising out of the fear or 
malice of domestic animals; from so many poisons in berries, water, 
air, beasts; from the painful, or even fatal, bites of wild creatures; 
from the madness which a rabid dog communicates, so that even 
that animal which is more gentle and affectionate towards its master 
than any other is feared more vehemently and bitterly than a lion 
or a dragon, and the man whom it has happened to infect with this 
dreadful contagion becomes so mad that his parents, wife and chil¬ 
dren dread him more than any beast. What evils are suffered by 
seafarers and by those who travel by land! Who can go out of his 
own house without being everywhere exposed to unforeseen misfor¬ 
tunes? Returning from the forum to his house healthy in limb, a 
man falls down, breaks a leg, and the injury costs him his life! What 
can seem safer than a man sitting down? Eli the priest fell off his 
chair and died!^ How many accidents do farmers - or, rather, all 
men - fear that crops may suffer from the weather, or the soil, or 
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harmful animals? As a rule, they feel safe when the crops are 
gathered in and stored. Yet, as we know, sudden floods have some¬ 
times put the workmen to flight and swept the finest harvest out of 
the bams and destroyed it. 

C^n anyone trust in his own innocence as a defence against the 
incursions of various demons? Let no one do so, indeed; for even 
baptised infants, who are certainly nothing if not innocent, are 
sometimes so vexed by demons that God, by permitting this, 
teaches us thereby to bewail the calamities of this life, and to desire 
the happiness of the life to come. 

Again, ills arising from the diseases which afflict the body itself 
are so numerous that all the books of the physicians cannot contain 
them. Also, in many cases - indeed, in almost all — the treatment 
and the medicine are tortures in themselves, so that patients are 
saved from a painful end only by a painful cure. Have not men been 
led by burning thirst to drink human urine, and even their own? 
Has not hunger driven men to such a pitch that they have been 
unable to restrain themselves front eating human flesh? - and not 
only that of men found dead, but even that of men slain by them 
for this very purpose; and not only of strangers: mothers have 
devoured their own children when driven to such incredible cruelty 
by the frantic desire for food. Finally, even sleep itself, which 
properly receives the name of rest, is often made unquiet by visions 
and dreams. Who can describe in words how the wretched soul and 
the senses are thus disturbed by terrors, great even though false: 
terrors exhibited and displayed in such a way that we cannot dis¬ 
tinguish them from what is real? Men suffering from certain 
diseases, or under the influence of certain poisons, are miserably 
disturbed by false visions even when awake. Also, even men in good 
health are nonetheless sometimes deceived by the trickery of malign 
demons under a remarkable variety of false appearances. They pro¬ 
duce these delusions simply because they desire to confuse the 
senses of their victims even if they cannot manage to seduce them 
to their side. 

This is a state of life so miserable that it is like a hell on eanh; 
and there is no escape from it other than through the grace of 
Christ, our Saviour, God and Lord, The very name Jesus shows 
this, for It means Saviour; and what He saves us from most of all 
is 4 life after this one which is more miserable still: an eternal life 
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which is more lilte death than life. In our present life, holy men and 
holy occupations bring us great solace, but the blessings for which 
men pray are not always conferred upon them; and this is so that 
religion shall not be sought merely for the sake of such blessings 
and not for the sake of that other life in which there will be no evil 
whatsoever. But grace indeed assists good men in encountering the 
evils of this life, so that they are able to bear them with a fortitude 
as great as their faith is strong, 

The wise men of this world say that philosophy also is of profit 
in this respect: the true philosophy which, according to Cicero, the 
gods have bestowed only upon the few. He says that the gods have 
never given, nor could they ever give, a greater gift to men than 
this.'^' Thus, even those against whom we are arguing are compelled 
to admit, in some fashion, that the grace of God is neces-sary for 
the acquisition, not, indeed, of any philosophy, but of the true 
philosophy. And if the true philosophy which is our only aid against 
the misery of this life is divinely given only to the few, it appears 
clearly enough from this that the human race in general has been 
condemned to pay the penalty of this misery. But as, according to 
our adversxaries’ acknowledgment, no greater gift has been bestowed 
by God, so we must believe that it is given by none other than that 
God Who they themselves say is greater than all the gods whom 
they worship. 


23 Of the miseries of this life which specifically 
attend the labours of the good, leaving aside those 
which befall good and bad men alike 

In addition to the evils which in this life arc common to good and 
bad men alike, the righteous suffer hardships peculiar to themselves, 
insofar as they strive against their vices and so encounter the temp¬ 
tations and perils of such a struggle, Somerimes it does so more 
tumultuously and sometimes more mildly; but ‘the flesh lusteth 
against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh' unceasingly, so 
that we cannot do the things that we would, and rid ourselves 
entirely of evil desires,^ Rather, we can only subdue such desires 

Ct. Acad, 1,2,7, 
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by withholding our consent from them as far as we can, with God's 
help. Let us watch with unceasing vigilance lest a semblance of 
truth mislead us; lest cunning speech deceive us; lest some error 
plunge us into darkness; lest we believe good to be evil or evil good; 
lest fear hold us back from doing what we should, or desire precipi¬ 
tate us into doing what we should not; lest the sun go down on our 
wrath;^ lest hatred provoke us into returning evil for evil;'“ lest 
unworthy and immoderate grief absorb us; lest an ungrateful mind 
make us reluctant to confer benefits; lest evil rumours wear out our 
good conscience; lest rash suspicion on our part deceive us, or the 
false accusations of others dishearten us; lest sin reign in our mortal 
bodies so that we ‘obey it in the lusts thereof’; lest we yield our 
members 'as instruments of unrighteousness unto sinV* lest the eye 
follow lust; lest the desire for revenge overcome us; lest sight or 
thought linger over some evil thing which delights us; lest we find 
pleasure in hearing wicked or indecent talk; lest we do what is pleas¬ 
ant but unlawful; and lest in this struggle, filled as it is with hard¬ 
ship and peril, we either hope to win victory by our own strength, 
or attribute it when won to our own strength, and not to the grace 
nf Him of Whom the apostle says, 'Thanks be unto God, Who 
giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.In another 
place he says, in all these things we are more than conquerors 
through Him that loved us,’” 

Let us, however, know this: that no matter how strenuously we 
repel our vices, and no matter how successful we are in overcoming 
and subduing them, for as long as we remain in this body we can 
never be without reason for saying to God, 'Forgive us our tres¬ 
passes.’^^ In that kingdom where we are to dwell forever with 
immortal bodies, there will no longer be either conflicts or tres¬ 
passes: indeed, there would never have been any, at any rime or in 
any condition, had our nature remained righteous, as it was created. 
As it is, however, our present conflict, in which we are exposed to 
such great peril and from which we hope to be delivered by final 

a. Eph. 4,26. 
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victory, belongs to the ills of this life: a life which is shown, by the 
evidence of the many and grave evils which it contains, to be a life 
under condemnation. 

24 Of the blessings with which the Creator has filled 
this life, even though it is subject to condemnation 

The human race’s present condition of misery is a punishment for 
which we can only praise God’s justice; yet in His goodness He has 
filled the whole of His creation with many good things of all kinds, 
which we must now consider. 

The first blessing is that which he pronounced before Adam 
sinned, saying, ‘Increase, and multiply, and replenish the earth. 
He did not choose to diminish that blessing after Adam sinned. 
Rather, the fruitfulness which He had given remained even in the 
condemned stock. The blemish of sin, though it has brought down 
upon us the necessity of death, has not taken away from us that 
wondrous power of seed, or, rather, that even more wondrous 
power by which seed is produced: a power which is, in a manner 
of speaking, inscribed or woven into the human body. And in this 
river or torrent of the human race, as it were, both elements run 
side by side: the evil derived from our first parent, and the good 
which we owe to Him Who created us. The original evil consists of 
two things, sin and punishment; and the original good consists of 
two other things, propagation and conformation.^^ But we have now 
said enough for our present purposes of the two evils: of sin, which 
comes from our own audacity, and of the judgment, that is, the 
punishment, of God, I come next, then, to the blessings which God 
has conferred upon us, and continues to confer even in our vitiated 
and condemned state. For even in condemning us, God did not 
take away all that He had given. Otherwise, mankind would have 
simply ceased to exist.Nor did God remove man from His power, 
even when He inflicted upon him the penalty of subjection to the 
devil; for He has not excluded even the devil from the scope of His 
authority. Even the devil’s nature subsists only because He Who 

Gen, 1,2s. 
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supremely exists causes it to do so; for whatever exists at all owes 
the fact that it exists to God. 

As we have said, then^ these goods flow out from the goodness 
of God, as from a kind of fountain, even into a nature vitiated by 
sin and condemned to punishment. The first of them, propagation, 
God bestowed by His blessing during those first creative works 
from which He rested on the seventh day; while the second, con¬ 
formation, He still gives in his continued activity up to the present 
time. Indeed, if God were to remtwe the efficacy of His power from 
things, they would not be able to go on and attain the kind of 
development assigned to them, or live out their allotted span; nor, 
indeed, would they even remain in that condition in which they 
were created. 

God, therefore, created man in such a way that He added to him 
a kind of fertility by which he might propagate other men, produ¬ 
cing in them at the same time the possibility, though not the neces¬ 
sity, of propagating themselves. God takes away this capacity from 
certain persons, as He wills, making them barren; but from the 
human race considered generally He has not taken aw-ay the gift of 
propagation once conferred upon the first pair by His blessing. This 
power of propagation, then, was not taken away by man’s sin; but 
it is not what it would have been had man not sinned. For ‘Man, 
placed in honour, fell, and is become like the beasts’,^* and now he 
breeds like the beasts. Yet there is still in him a certain spark of 
that reason in respect of which he was made in the image of God; 
and this has not been w'holly quenched. 

But if conformation were not added to propagation, mankind 
would not continue to exhibit its own distinaive forms and modes 
of being. Furthermore, even if there had been no sexual intercourse 
between human beings, and God had nonetheless wished to fill the 
world with mankind, He could have created all men, just as He 
created the first one, without the coming together of husband and 
wife; whereas sexual intercourse certainly could not produce off¬ 
spring without God’s creative power. And so we may adapt to this 
bodily propagation what the apostle says of that spiritual formation 
by which a man is fashioned in piety and righteousness. He says, 
‘Neither is he that planteth anything, neither he that watereth, but 
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God that giveth the increase/^^ In the same way, we can say that 
neither is the sexual intercourse nor he that soweth anything^ but 
God that giveth form; neither is the mother, who conceives, carries, 
bears and feeds, anything, but God that giveth growth. 

For it is thanks to the activity of God continued even down to 
the present time that seeds display themselves and evolve from 
hidden and invisible folds, as it were, into the visible forms of 
beauty which we behold. It is He Who brings about that wondrous 
combination and union of an incorporeal with a corporeal nature, 
with the former in command and the latter subject to it, by which 
a living being is made. This is a work so great and marvellous as to 
astonish the mind that considers it well, and to call forth praise to 
the Creator. And this is true not only in the case of man, who is a 
rational being and thcrelore more excellent and outstanding than 
any other creature on earth, but even in the case of the minutest 
fly. 

It is God Who has given the human soul a mind. In the infant, 
reason and intelligence are in a certain sense dormant, and it is as 
if they were not present at all. But they are soon to be awakened 
and exercised as the years pass; and in this way the individual 
becomes capable of knowledge and learning, able to perceive the 
truth and love the good. This capacity enables the mind to drink in 
wisdom and to achieve those virtues of prudence, fortitude, temper¬ 
ance and justice by which a man is equipped to resist errors and 
the other vices implanted in him, and to conquer them by fixing 
his desires upon nothing but the Supreme and Immutable Good, A 
man may, indeed, not succeed in doing this; but who can adequately 
describe or imagine the glory of this work of the Almighty, and the 
marvellous benefit which He has divinely implanted in our rational 
nature in giving us even the capacity for such good? 

But not only do we have this capacity to live well and to achieve 
immortal happiness by means of those arts which are called virtues, 
which are given only by the grace of God, which is in Christ, to 
the children of the promise and of the kingdom. In addition, there 
are the many great arts invented and exercised by human ingenuity, 
some for necessary purposes and other for pleasure, The mind and 
reason of man shows great excellence in contriving such things, 
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even though they may be superfluous, or even perilous and hurtful; 
and is not this excellence evidence of a great good which man has 
in his nature, whereby he is able to discover, learn and exercise 
those arts? How wonderful, how astonishing, are the achievements 
of human industry in devising clothing and shelter! What progress 
man has made in agriculture and navigation! With what variety are 
his achievements in pottery, painting and sculpture conceived and 
executed! What wonderful spectacles are displayed in the theatres, 
where things are done and shown which are incredible to those who 
see and hear them! What ingenious methods do we find employed 
in capturing, killing or taming wild beasts! How many kinds of 
poisons, weapons and contrivances have been devised for use against 
men? How many medicines and remedies do we find used to pre¬ 
serve or restore health? What of the great variety of seasonings 
which have been devised to whet the appetite and please the palate? 
What of the many and various means of communication and persua¬ 
sion, among which speech and writing hold the chiel place? What 
of the delight which the mind finds in the ornaments of oratory and 
in the abundant diversity of poetry? Or that which the ears find in 
musical instruments and the various kinds of melody which have 
been devised? What of man's skill in measurement and number or 
his cleverness in studying the motions and order of the stars? How 
fully has he come to understand so many of the things of this world! 
Who can describe his knowledge, especially if one should wish to 
dwell upon particular aspects of it, instead of heaping it all together 
at once? Finally, who can sufficiently measure the great ingenuity 
displayed by philosophers and heretics in defending even errors and 
false doctrines? And here we are speaking only of the natural capa¬ 
cities with which the human mind is adorned in this mortal life, 

not of the faith and the way of truth by which man achieves life 
immortal. 

Since the Creator of this wondrous nature is none other than the 
true and supreme God, and since He governs all that He has made, 
wielding supreme power and supreme justice over it, then, clearly, 
that nature would never have fallen into its present miserable state, 
and would not be doomed to pass beyond its present miseries into 
eternal ones (although a few will be saved), had it not been for the 

very great sin of the first man, from whom the rest of us have 
sprung. 
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Moreover, how clearly does the providence of our great Creator 
appear even in the body itself! This is so even though it has mortal¬ 
ity in common with the beasts, and is in many respects weaker than 
they. For are not the sense organs and the other parts of the body 
so arranged, and the form and shape and stature of the whole body 
so disposed, as to indicate that it was made as the servant of the 
rational soul? We see that man has not been created like the animals 
which lack reason, whose faces are turned towards the ground. On 
the contrary, his bodily form is erect, facing towards heaven, to 
admonish him to dwell on things above. Then there is the wonder¬ 
ful mobility with which his tongue and hands are equipped, so that 
he is able to speak and write and accomplish so many other arts and 
crafts^ And does not all this show us clearly enough the kind of soul 
of which a body of this kind was intended to be an adjunct? More¬ 
over, even leaving aside the necessary functions of the parts, there 
is a harmonious congruence between them all, a beauty in their 
mutual arrangement and correspondence, such that one does not 
know whether the major factor in their creation was usefulness or 
beauty. 

Certainly, we see that no part of the body has been created for 
the sake of usefulness which does not also have something to con¬ 
tribute to its beauty. And this would appear to us all the more 
clearly if we knew how all its parts arc connected to one another 
and mutually related. Perhaps, indeed, human ingenuity could dis¬ 
cover these relations, if it were given the task of doing so, by observ¬ 
ing what appears on the body’s surface only. For as to what is 
covered and removed from our scmtmy - the complex arrangement 
of veins and nerves and entrails and hidden vital organs ~ no one 
can come at it. Certain physicians, called anatomists, who are both 
diligent and ruthless, have dissected the bodies of the dead, and 
have even cut into the bodies of the dying in order to study them. 
In this way, and with scant regard for humanity, they have pried 
into the secrets of the human body to learn the nature of the disease 
and its location, and how and by what means it might be cured. 
But as to those relations of which I speak, and which form the 
togetherness’ - what the Greeks call the harmonia - of the whole 
body, outside and in, as of some instrument: has anyone yet man¬ 
aged to find these? No one, indeed, has yet had the boldne.ss to 
search for them. If these could be known, however, then even the 
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internal organs of the body, which make no show of beauty, would 
so delight the mind, which makes use of the eyes, with their rational 
beauty that we should prefer that beauty more than the merely 
visible beauty which pleases the eye alone, 

Moreover, certain things are associated with the body in such a 
way as to have beauty but no use. Cases in point are the nipples on 
a man's chest and the beard on his face. The fact that the beard 
exists as a manly adornment and not for purposes of protection is 
shown by the beardless faces of women, who are the weaker sex and 
for whom a beard would therefore be more suitable if it were a 
protective device. If it is true, therefore - and no one can doubt it - 
that, of all our members which are visible to us, there is not one in 
which beauty is sacrificed to usefulness, while there are others 
which have no use other than to contribute to the body's beauty, 
then we can, I think, readily understand from this that, when the 
body was created, dignity took precedence over necessity. After all, 
necessity is a transitory thing; whereas the time is coming when we 
shall enjoy each other’s beauty without any lust: an enjoyment 
which will specially redound to the praise of the Creator, Who, as 
it is said in the psalm, has ‘put on praise and comeliness'.^ 

Next, what discourse can adequately describe the beauty and util¬ 
ity of the rest of creation, which the divine bounty has bestowed 
upon man to behold and consume, even though he has been con¬ 
demned and cast forth into the labours and miseries of our present 
condition? Consider the manifold and varied beauty of sky and earth 
and sea; the plenteousness of light and its wondrous quality, in the 
sun, moon and stars and in the shadows of the forests; the colour 
and fragrance of flowers; the diversity and multitude of the birds, 
with their songs and bright colours; the multiform species of living 
creatures of all kinds, even the smallest of which we behold with 
the greatest wonder - for we are more astonished at the feats of 
tiny ants and bees than we are at the immense bodies of the whales. 

Consider also the grand spectacle of the sea, robing herself in 
different colours, like garments: sometimes green, and that in so 
many different shades; sometimes purple; sometimes blue. And 
what a delightful thing it is to behold the sea when stormy: a sight 
made all the more delightful to the onlooker by the pleasant thought 

** Psilm 104,1 (LXX). 
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that he is not a sailor being tossed and heaved about on it!**' Is there 
any limit to the abundant supply of food by which we are every¬ 
where fortified against hunger? Or to the variety of flavours available 
to our fastidious tastes, lavishly distributed by the richness of 
nature, quite apart from the skill and labour of cooks? Consider also 
all the resources available to us for the preservation or recovery of 
health; the welcome alternation of day and night; the soothing cool¬ 
ness of breezes; all the material for our clothing furnished by plants 
and animals* Who could give a complete account of all these things? 

I have here given only a condensed account of them* If 1 had 
chosen to deal with each one of them in turn - to unfold each of 
them, as it were, and discuss in detail what I have indicated only 
broadly - what a time it w^ould take! And all these things are only 
the solace of the wretched and condemned, not the rewards of the 
blessed! What, then, will those rewards he, if the consolations are 
so many and so great? What wdJl God give to those w'hom He has 
predestined to life, if lie has given all these things even to those 
predestined to death? What good things will He bestow in that 
future life of happiness upon those for whom in this life of misery 
He willed that His only begotten son should undergo such great 
evils, even unto death? Hence, the apostle speaks of those predes¬ 
tined to that kingdom in these words: ‘He that spared not His own 
Son, but delivered Him up for us all, how' shall He not with Him 
also give us all things?’**^ 

When this promise is fulfilled, what shall we be? What shall we 
be like? What good things shall we receive in that kingdom, since 
already we have received Christ’s death as an earnest of them? How 
wonderful will the condition of man’s spirit be then, when it no 
longer has any vice at all: when it is neither subject to any nor yields 
to any, and w'hen it no longer has to strive against any, however 
laudably, but is perfected in unalloyed peace and virtue! How com¬ 
plete, how splendid, how assured will its knowledge of all things 
be: a knowledge acquired without any error or toil, by drinking 
God’s wisdom at its very source, with supreme happiness and with¬ 
out any hindrance! How wonderful will the body’s condition be, 
W'hen it will be in every way subject to the spirit, by which it will 
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be made so fully alive as to need no other nourishment! For, then^ 
it will no longer be an animal body, but a spiritual one, having the 
substance of flesh, indeed, but without any carnal corruption, 


25 Of the obstinacy of those who still deny the 
resurrection of the body even though the whole 
world now believes in it, as was foretold 

Distinguished philosophers do not disagree with us as to the good 
things which the soul will enjoy in that condition of perfect blessed¬ 
ness which is to come after this life. They do, however, deny the 
resurrection of the flesh, and argue against it by whatever means 
they can* But the many who believe - learned and unlearned alike, 
the world’s wise men and its fools - leave the very" few who do not 
believe to their own devices, and turn to Christ: to Christ Who, by 
His own resurrection, has demonstrated the truth of that which 
seems to unbelievers absurd* The world has come to believe what 
God foretold would happen; and He also foretold that the world 
would come to believe it* These predictions, at any rate, did not 
come about because God was compelled to make them, and thereby 
to move believers to praise Him, by the magic arts of Peter, since 
they were uttered so long beforc.^^ He who foretold these things (as 
I have said before and am not ashamed to repeat) is the God before 
Whom all other divinities tremble. Porphyry himself confesses as 
much, and desires to prove it by appealing to the oracles of those 
gods of his*** Indeed, he even praises Him to the extent of calling 
Him God the Father and King* God forbid, then, that we should 
interpret these predictions in the way that unbelievers do: in the 
way favoured by those who, unlike the rest of the world, do not 
believe what God foretold that the rest of the world would believe. 
For is it not better to follow the rest of the world, whose belief was 
foretold, rather than the tiny number of those who talk idly and 
refuse to believe? 

Our adversaries may, however, say that they interpret these pre¬ 
dictions differently from us only because, if they take them literally, 
they are nonsense, and to do so is therefore to affront the God 

Cf. Bb xviii,53f. 
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Whom they hold in such high esteem. But do they not affront Him 
far more grievously when they say that what He foretold is to be 
understood otherwise than as the world believes, even though He 
Himself praised, promised and fulfilled this belief on the world’s 
part? In any case, why can He not cause the flesh to rise again, and 
live eternally? Or are we to believe that He will not do this because 
it is an evil thing and unworthy of God? Of His omnipotence, which 
causes so many unbelievable things to happen, we have already said 
a great deal. If our adversaries wish to know what the Almighty 
cannot do, here they have it; I will tell them: He cannot lie. Let us, 
therefore, believe what He can do by not believing what He cannot 
do. By not believing that He can lie, let them believe that He will 
do what He has promised to do; and let them believe it as the world 
believes it, whose belief He foretold, whose belief He praised, whose 
belief He promised, and whose belief He now shows us. 

Moreover, how can anyone demonstrate that the resurrection is 
an evil thing? There will be no corruption there, which is an evil 
of the body; the order of the elements I have already discussed; and 
I have said enough also of the other conjectures of men. As for the 
ease of movement to be expected in an incorruptible body, and of 
its immortal condition, which is in no way to be compared to our 
present body even in a state of equable good health; these things I 
have, I believe, sufficiently shown in the thirteenth book.^^ Let those 
who have not read those earlier remarks, or who wish to recall what 
they have read, refer again to what I have said there. 

26 That the opinion of Porphyry, that the soul, in 
order to be blessed, must be separated from every 
kind of body, is at odds with what Plato says: that 
the Supreme God promised the gods that they 
would never be excluded from their bodies 

But, say our adversaries, Porphyry tells us that the soul, if it is to 
be blessed, must avoid contact with every kind of body. It is to no 
purpose, therefore, to say that the future body will be incorruptible, 
if the soul cannot be blessed until it has escaped from every kind 
of body. I have already discussed this objection sufficiently in the 
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book just mentioned. I will, however, repeat one thing here: let 
their master Plato amend his own writings and say that their gods, 
in order to be blessed, must be rid of their bodies; that is, must die. 
For he said that they were enclosed in celestial bodies, and that, 
notwithstanding this, the God by Whom they were made assured 
them of their own immortality: that is, He promised them that they 
would remain in those same bodies eternally, and that this was to 
come about not by nature, but only by the prevailing influence of 
His purpose. In the same place, Plato also overthrows the arguments 
of those who say that we are not to believe in the resurrection of 
the flesh because it is impossible. Indeed, according to Plato, when 
the uncreated God promised immortality to the gods created by 
Him, He said quite explicitly that He would do what is impossible. 
On Plato’s account, this is what He says: ‘Because you have been 
originated, you cannot, indeed, be immortal and indestructible. You 
will, however, certainly not be destroyed, nor shall any doom of 
death undo you and prove mightier than my purpose, which is a 
stronger assurance of your perpetuity than those bodies to which 
you were united when you were begotten,’®'* No one who hears these 
words, unless he were deaf as well as stupid, could have any doubt 
that, according to Plato, God promised the gods He had made that 
He would do what is impossible. For when He says, in effect, 
‘Although you cannot be immortal, you will become immortal by 
my wiir, what else does this mean but, ‘I will make you what you 
cannot be’? 

And so He Who, according to Plato, promised to do this imposs¬ 
ible thing, will raise up the flesh so that it will be incorruptible, 
immortal and spiritual. Why do our adversaries still insist that what 
God has promised is impossible, when the world has believed in 
God’s promise, and when we proclaim that the God Who will do 
this is the very God of Whom Plato himself declares that He can 
do impossible things? 

What is required to ensure the soul’s blessedness, then, is not an 
escape from any kind of body whatsoever but the acquisition of an 
incorruptible body. And what incorruptible body could be better 
adapted to the joy of those who rise again than the one in which 
they groaned when it was corruptible? When they are in such a 
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body, they will not feel that dire lust which Virgil, following Plato, 
ascribed to them when he said that they will *once more desire a 
return to bodies’.**^ When they are in such a body, I say, they will 
not desire to return to their mortal body, precisely because they will 
then possess that body to which they might have wished to return; 
but they will possess it in such a way as never to lose it again, nor 
to be parted from it for even the briefest moment by any death. 


27 Of the contradictions which seem to be present in 
the opinions of Plato and Porphyry: opinions which 
would have led them both to the truth if they had 
been able to yield to one another 

If Plato and Porphyry had been able to communicate to one another 
certain statements which each of them made singly, they might well 
have become Christians. Plato said that souls cannot exist eternally 
without bodies. It is for this reason, he said, that the souls even of 
the wise must return to bodies, even if only after a considerable 
time. But Porphyry said that the purified soul, when it has returned 
to the Father, will never again return to the ills of this world. Thus, 
if Plato had imparted to Porphyry the truth which he saw - that 
even the purest souls of the wise and righteous must return to 
human bodies; and if Porphyry had imparted to Plato the truth 
which he saw — that holy souls are never to return again to the 
miseries of a corruptible body: then, instead of each holding only 
one of these truths, they would both have held both of them 
together.*^ In that case, they would, I think, have seen that it follows 
that souls return to bodies, and also that they will receive bodies of 
such a kind that they will live blessed and immortal lives in them. 
For even holy souls, according to Plato, will return to human 
bodies, whereas, according to Porphyry, holy souls will not return 
to the ills of this world. Let Porphyry, then, say with Plato, They 
will return to bodies’; and let Plato say with Porphyry, They will 
not return to their former misery/ Then, they will agree that souls 
return to bodies, but to bodies in which they will suffer no evils. 
Such bodies can be none other than those which God promises 

Virgil, 6,751, cf, Plato., Phaedrus, 24UA; lik x[V ^ 
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when He says that blessed souls will live for ever with their own 
flesh. Having admitted that the souls of the saints will return to 
immortal bodies, both Plato and Porphyry would, as I judge the 
matter, now readily concede this much to us: would, that is, allow 
them to return to their own bodies - the bodies in which they 
endured the ills of this world, and in which they worshipped God 
in piety and faith so that they might be delivered from those ills. 


28 What Plato, Labeo, or even Varro might have 
contributed to the true faith of the resurrection, if 
they had combined one another’s opinions into a 

single statement 

There are not a few Christians who have a liking for Plato because 
of his outstanding eloquence and because his perceptions are so 
often true ones; and these say that his opinion concerning the resur¬ 
rection of the dead is somewhat like our own. Cicero, however, 
touching upon this in his book De repubiica, asserts that Plato was 
speaking in fun, and did not intend what he said to be taken as a 
statement of the truth.*^ For Cicero introduces a man who had come 
back to life, and who gave an account of his experiences which 
corroborated the arguments of Plato.*^ Again, Labeo tells of two 
men who died, and who met one another at a certain crossroads. 
Then, commanded to return to their bodies, they agreed to be 
friends for as long as they lived, and remained so until they died 
once more. But the bodily resurrection of which these authors tell 
is like that of those persons whom w'e ourselves have known to rise 
again: who indeed returned to this life, but not in such a way as 
never to die again. Marcus Varro, however, records something 
rather more remarkable in his book called Ds gente populi Romani, 
which 1 think it best to give his own words. ‘Certain casters of 
horoscopes have written that men are to undergo rebirth, which the 
Greeks call paltngenesia, and that, according to them, this takes place 
after 440 years. Then, the same soul and the same body which were 
formerly united in one person will be united again in the same 
person." 

^ De rsp., 6,3f. 
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Now what is said here by Varro, or by I know' not what ‘casters 
of horoscopes’ (for he records their opinion without producing their 
names), is, of course, false; for when souls have returned to the 
bodies they once wore, they will never leave them again. He does, 
however, say something which undermines and destroys much of 
that idle talk of those who declare that the resurrection is an imposs¬ 
ibility. For those who have held, or who still hold, the view recorded 
by Varro cannot think it impossible that bodies should return to 
their former state even if they have disintegrated into the air, or 
into dust or ashes, or dissolved into liquid, or been absorbed into 
the bodies of animals or even men who have devoured them. 

Therefore Plato and Porphyry' - or, rather, those of their 
admirers who are now alive - agree with us that even holy souls 
will return to bodies (as Plato says), but that they will not return to 
any evils (as Porphyry says). Now it follows from these premisses 
that the soul will receive the kind of body in which it can live for 
ever in felicity, without any evil; which is what the Christian faith 
preaches. Let them now also adopt the teaching of Varro, that the 
soul returns to the same body as it was formerly in, and the whole 
question of the eternal resurrection of the flesh will then be resolved 
for them. 

29 Of the kind of vision with which the saints will 
see God in the world to come 

Next, let us consider, with such aid as God may deign to grant us, 
how the saints are to be occupied when they are clothed in immortal 
and spiritual bodies, and when the flesh shall live no longer in a 
carnal but in a spiritual fashion. And yet, to tell the truth, I do not 
know what the nature of that occupation, or rather of that rest and 
repose, will be. After all, I have never seen it with my bodily sight; 
and if I should say that 1 had seen it with my mind — that is, with 
my intellect - how great, after all, is our intellect, and how' can it 
comprehend so excellent a condition? For then there will be, as the 
apostle says, ‘the peace of God which passeth all understanding^' 
and does not this mean that it will pass all human, and perhaps all 
angelic, understanding, though not, of course, the understanding of 
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God? If, therefore, the saints are to live in the peace of God, they 
arc to live hi that peace which passeth all understanding* That it 
passeth ours there is no doubt; but if it passeth that of the angels - 
and he who says ‘all understanding^ seems not to exempt them - 
then we must understand that, according to this saying, the peace 
of God is such that neither we nor the angels can know, as God 
knows, rhat peace which God Himself enjoys. There is no doubt, 
then, that this peace ^passeth all understanding^ apart from His own. 

But because, in our measure, we are made partakers of His peace, 
we know the perfection of peace in ourselves, among ourselves, and 
with God, insofar as it is in us to achieve such perfection. So too, 
the angels know it, according to their measure; but men in their 
present state know it in a far lower degree, no matter how outstand¬ 
ing they may be in mental capacity. For let us remember how great 
a man it w'as who said, ‘We know in part, and we prophesy in part, 
until that which is perfert is come’; and ‘Now we see through a 
glass, darkly; but then face to face ’*^^ This is how the holy angels 
see already* They are also called our angels; for we have been rede¬ 
emed from the power of darkness: we have received the earnest of 
the Spirit, and are translated into the kingdom of Christ, and so we 
already begin to belong to those angels with whom we shall dwell 
in fellowship in that holy and most delightful City of God, of which 
we have now written so many books. In this way, therefore, the 
angels of God arc also our angels, as Christ is God’s and Christ is 
also ours* They are God’s, because they have not forsaken Him; 
they are ours, because they have begun to have us as their fellow 
citizens. The Lord Jesus also said, ‘See that ye despise not one of 
these little ones: for I say unto you. That in heaven their angels do 
always see the face of my Father which is in heaven*As they see, 
therefore, so shall we also see; but we do not yet see in this way, 
and it is for this reason that the apostle uses the words quoted a 
moment ago: ‘Now we see through a glass, darkly; but then face to 
face*’ This vision is reserved as the reward of our I’aith; and of it 
the apostle John also speaks, saying: ‘When He shall appear, we 
shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is*’^^ By ‘the face’ of 
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God we are to understand His manifestation^ and not some part of 
the body such as we have and which we call by that name. 

Thus, if I am asked what the activity of the saints in that spiritual 
body will be, I cannot say that I see now. I can say only that I 
believe, according to that which I read in the psalm; ‘I believed, 
therefore 1 have spoken.And so I say that the saints will see God 
in the body; but whether they will see Him by means of the body’s 
eyes, as we now see the sun, moon, stars, sea and earth and all the 
things on the earth; that is no small question. On the one hand, it 
is hard to say that the saints will have bodies of such a kind that 
they w'ill not be able to close and open their eyes at will; but, on 
the other hand, it is still harder to say that someone will then not 
be able to see God simply because he closes his eyes. 

For the prophet Elisha, though absent in body, saw his servant 
Gehazi accepting the reward given by Naaman the Syrian, whom 
the prophet had healed from the deformity of leprosy, while the 
servant supposed that his iniquity was hidden from his master 
because he was not there to see How much more, then, in that 
spiritual body, will the saints see all things, not only when they 
close their eyes, but even when they are absent in body! For then 
will be that time of perfection of which the apostle speaks, saying: 
‘We know in part, and we prophesy in part; but when that which 
is perfect is come, then that which is in part shall be done away,’ 
Then, in order to show as fully as possible, by simile, how different 
the life to come will be from that now lived not only by ordinary 
men, but also by those gifted with outstanding sanctity, he says: 
‘When I was a child, I understood as a child, I spake as a child, I 
thought as a child; but when I became a man, I put away childish 
things. Now we see through a glass, darkly; but then face to face: 
now I know in part; but then shall I know even as also I am 
known.’” 

Even in this life, therefore, where the prophetic gift of men with 
miraculous powers stands as childhood does to adulthood in com¬ 
parison with the life to come, Elisha, even though not with his 
servant, saw him accepting gifts. Shall we say, then, that ‘when that 
which IS perlect is come’, and the corruptible body no longer 
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*presseth down the soul\^^ but is incorruptible and does not impede 
it, the saints will need bodily eyes to see, though Elisha had no need 
of them to see his servant when he was absent from him? For, 
according to the Septuagint translation, these are the prophet 
words to Gehazi; ‘Did not my heart go with thee, when the man 
came out of his chariot to meet thee, and thou tookedst his gifts?" - 
and so on; or, in the translation from the Hebrew made by the 
presbyter Jerome, ‘Was not my heart present when the man turned 
from his chariot to meet thee?’^ As he himself said, therefore, it 
was in his heart that the prophet saw what had happened; and there 
is no doubt that he did this with the miraculous assistance of divine 
power. How much more fuUy, then, will all abound in that gift 
when God shall be all in allf'*^ The bodily eyes, however, will also 
have their function and place, and will be used by the spirit through 
the spiritual body. For, while the prophet did not need those bodily 
eyes to see his absent servant, he nonetheless made use of them to 
see things dose at hand, even though he could have seen them by 
the spirit if he had closed his eyes, just a$ he had seen absent things 
when he was nowhere near them. God forbid, therefore, that we 
should say that the saints in the life to come will not see God when 
they dose their eyes; for they will always see Him in the Spirit. 

But the question is, whether they will also see by means of the 
bodily eyes when they have them open. For if the eyes of the spir¬ 
itual body, though spiritual, can do no more than the eyes which 
we now have, then it is beyond doubt that God cannot be seen with 
them. They must, then, be of a very different power if they can 
look upon that incorporeal nature which is not contained in any 
place, but which is entirely everywhere. For although we say that 
God is in heaven and on earth — as he Himself says, through his 
prophet: ‘1 fill heaven and earth’^“^ - this is not to say that part of 
Him is in heaven and part on earth. Rather, He is wholly in heaven 
and wholly on earth, and not at different times, but simultaneously; 
and this cannot be true of any corporeal nature. In the world to 
come, then, the power of our eyes will greatly surpass what it is 
now. It will not do so merely in respect of the keenness of sight 
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which serpents or eagles are said to have; for these creatures, no 
matter how keenly they see, can discern nothing but corporeal sub¬ 
stances. Rather, our eyes will then have the power of seeing incor' 
poreal things. Perhaps it was this great power of sight which was 
given for a time to that holy man Job, even while he was still in 
this mortal body, when he said to God: ‘I have heard of Thee by 
the hearing of the car; but now mine eye seeth thee: wherefore I 
abhor myself, and melt away, and count myself dust and ashes 
although there is nothing to prevent us from understanding this to 
refer to the eye of the heart, of which the apostle says, ‘Having the 
eyes of your heart illuminated’.'”^ 

But no Christian doubts that it is with those eyes of the heart 
that he will see God; for he faithfully accepts what our God and 
Master says: ‘Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall sec 
God.’’^ The question, however, is, Will God be seen also with the 
eyes of the body in the world to come? For it is written that ‘all flesh 
shall see the salvation of GodV^^ but this may without difficulty be 
understood as if it were said, ‘And every man shall see the Christ 
of God’, Who certainly was seen in the body, and will be seen in 
the body when He comes to judge the living and the dead. For 
many other passages of Scripture attest that Christ is the salvation 
of God; and especially clear are the words of the venerable old man 
Simeon, who, when he had taken the infant Christ into his arms, 
said, ‘Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace, accord¬ 
ing to Thy word: for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation.’We also 
have the words of Job, already mentioned, as they are found in the 
Hebrew text, ‘And in my flesh shall I see No doubt these 

words were a prophecy of the resurrection of the flesh. If he had 
said ‘by my flesh’ rather than ‘in my flesh’, we should at once have 
understood him to mean, ‘I shall see Christ, my God, who will be 
seen in the flesh and by the flesh.’ As it is, we may still take him to 
mean, ‘] shall be in the flesh when I shall see God.’ 

Again, when the apostle says ‘face to face’, this does not compel 
us to believe that we shall see God by means of this corporeal face, 
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where the body’s eyes are; for we shall see Him by the spirit, with¬ 
out interruption. For if the apostle had not here intended us to 
understand the ‘face’ of the inner man, he would not have said, 
"But we, with unveiled face beholding as in a glass the glory of the 
Lord^ are transformed into the same image^ from glory to glory, as 
by the Spirit of the Lord.’^^ Nor do we have a different under¬ 
standing of w'hat the psalmist sings, "Draw^ near unto him, and be 
cnliglnened; and your faces shall not be ashamed.For it is by 
faith that we draw near to God, and faith is an act of the spirit, not 
of the body. But we do not know what new qualities the spiritual 
body will have, for here wc speak of a matter of which we have no 
experience. Thus, confronted with certain things which we cannot 
understand and on which Divine Scripture offers no help, our con¬ 
dition is necessarily that of which we read in the Book of Wisdom: 
‘The thoughts of mortal men are timid, and our forecastings uncer¬ 
tain.’"'^ 

Now^ the reasoning of the philosophers asserts that intelligible 
things arc perceived by the vision of the mind and sensible things - 
that is, corporeal things - by the body’s senses, whereas the mind 
cannot observe intelligible things by means of the body, nor corpor¬ 
eal things simply by its own activity. If we could establish this 
reasoning as entirely certain, then it would clearly follow that God 
could not be seen by the eye even of a spiritual body. But this 
reasoning is shown to be ridiculous both by true reason and by 
prophetic authority. For who is so turned aside from the truth as 
to dare to say that God has no knowledge of corporeal objects? Has 
He therefore a body, the eyes of which make it possible for Him to 
acquire such knowledge? Moreover, does not what we have just said 
concerning the prophet Elisha indicate clearly enough that corporeal 
things can be discerned by the spirit without the body? For when 
Elisha’s servant received the gifts, this was undoubtedly a bodily 
act; yet the prophet saw it not by means of the body, but by the 
spirit, It is clear, therefore, that corporeal things are perceived by 
the spirit; why, then, should there not by the same token be a power 
in a spiritual body great enough to enable even spirit to be perceived 
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by such a body? For *God is a Spirit.’’" Moreover, each man is 
aware of his own life: the life which he now lives in the body and 
which causes his earthly members to grow and be alive; but he is 
aware of it, not by means of the body’s eyes, but through an interior 
sense. The life of others, however, though it is invisible, he sees 
with the bodily eye. For how' do we distinguish betw^een living 
bodies and non-living objects, except by seeing simultaneously both 
the body and the life, w'hich we cannot see other than with the 
bodily eye? But a life without a body we cannot see with the bodily 
eve. 

It may well be, then — indeed, this is entirely credible — that, in 
the world to come, we shall see the bodily forms of the new heaven 
and the new earth in such a way as to perceive God with total clarity 
and distinctness, everywhere present and governing all things, both 
material and spiritual. In this life, we understand the invisible things 
of God by the things which are made, and we see Him darkly and 
in part, as in a glass, and by faith rather than by perceiving corporeal 
appearances with our bodily eyes. In the life to come, however, it 
may be that we shall see Him by means of the bodies which we 
shall then w'ear, and wherever we shall turn our eyes. In this life, 
after all, as soon as we become aware of the men among whom we 
live, we do not merely believe that they are alive and displaying 
vital motions: we see it, beyond any doubt, by means of our bodies, 
though we are not able to see their life without their bodies. By the 
same token, in the world to come, wherever we shall look with the 
spiritual eyes of our bodies, we shall then, by means of our bodies, 
behold the incorporeal God ruling all things. 

It may be, therefore, that God will be seen in this way because 
the eyes will then have some excellence similar to that of the mind, 
by which they will be able to discern incorporeal natures. It is diffi¬ 
cult, however, or even impossible, to find any support in Scripture 
for this suggestion. Alternatively - and this is easier to accept - 
God will then be known to us and visible to us in such a wav that 
we shall see Him by the spirit in ourselves, in one another, in Him¬ 
self, in the new heavens and the new earth, and in every created 
thing which shall then exist; and also by the body we shall see Him 
in every body to which the keen vision of the eye of the spiritual 
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body shall extend. The thoughts of each of us will then also be 
made manifest to all; for then shall be fulfilled the words of the 
apostle^ who said: ‘Judge nothing before the time, until the Lord 
come, Who will both bring to light the hidden things of darkness, 
and will make manifest the thoughts of the heart, and then shall 
every one have praise of God.’"^ 


30 Of the eternal felicity of the City of God, and of 

the perpetual Sabbath 

How great that felicity will be, where there will be no evil, w^here 
no good thing will be lacking, and where we shall be free to give 
ourselves up to the praise of God, Who will be all in all! For I do 
not know how else we might occupy ourselves, in a condition where 
we will neither cease from work through idleness nor be driven to 
it by need. Also, I am taught by the holy canticle, in which I read 
or hear: "Blessed are they that dwell in Thy house, O I^rd; they 
will be still praising Thee.’^*^ 

When the body is made incorruptible, all the members and 
inward parts which we now see assigned to their various necessary 
offices will join together in praising God; for there will then be no 
necessity, but only full, certain, secure and everlasting felicity, For 
all those elements of the body’s harmony of which I have already 
spoken, those harmonies which are now hidden, will then be hidden 
no longer. Distributed through the whole body, within and without, 
and combined with the other great and wondrous things that will 
then be revealed, the delight which their rational beauty gives us 
will kindle our rational minds to the praise of so great an Artist. 

I do not venture to give any bold account of what the movements 
of such bodies will be in the world to come; indeed, I cannot even 
imagine it. But everything there will be seemly in its form, in 
motion and in rest, for anything that is not seemly will not be there. 
It is certain also that the body will go immediately to wherever the 
spirit wills; and the spirit will never will anything which is not 
seemly either to the spirit or to the body. True glory will be there, 
for no one will be praised in error or flattery. True honour, also' 
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will there be denied to no one who is worthy of it, nor given to 
anyone unw'orthy; neither shall anyone who is unworthy even ask 
it, for none but the worthy will be permitted to be there. True 
peace will be there, for no one will suffer enmity either within 
himself or from anyone else. 

The reward of virtue will be God Himself, Who gives virtue, and 
Who has promised Himself to us, than Whom nothing is better or 
greater* When He said through the prophet, i will be your God, 
and ye shall be my peopie^"^ what else was meant than, I will be 
their sufficiency; I will be all that men honourably desire: life, and 
health, and nourishment, and plenty, and glory, and honour, and 
peace, and all good things? This, too, is the correct understanding 
of what the apostle says, "That God may be ail in God will 
be the end of our desires* He will be seen without end, loved with¬ 
out stint, praised without weariness* And this dut>’, this affection, 
this employment, will, like eternal life itself, be common to all. 

What degrees of honour and glory will there be then, propor¬ 
tioned to the various degrees of merit? Who can speak of them, or 
even imagine them? It is not to be doubted, however, that there will 
be such degrees. But in this respect also that blessed City will see 
a great good in itself; for no inferior will envy his superior, any 
more than the other angels envy the archangels. No one will wish 
to have what he has not received, and he will be bound in a bond 
of uttermost peace to one who has received it; just as, in the body, 
the finger does not wish to be the eye, since both members are 
contained within the ordered composition of the whole body. Thus, 
some will have greater gifts than others; but each will have the gift 
of not wanting more than he has. 

Also, they will then no longer be able to take delight in sin* This 
does not mean, however, that they will have no free will* On the 
contrary, it will be all the more free, because set free from delight 
in sinning to take a constant delight in not sinning. For w^hen man 
was created righteous, the first freedom of will that he was given 
consisted in an ability not to sin, but also in an ability to sin. But 
this last freedom of will will be greater, in that it will consist in not 
being able to sin. This, however, will not be a natural possibility, 
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hut a gift of God. For it is one thing to be God, and another to be 
a partaker of God: God is by nature unable to sin; but he who 
partakes of God’s nature receives the impossibility of sinning tinly 
as a gift from God. Moreover, in the divine gift of free will there 
was to be observed a gradation such that man should first receive a 
free will hy which he was able not to sin, and finally a free will by 
which he w'as not able to sin: the former being given to man in a 
state of probation, and the latter to him in a state of reward, But 
because human nature sinned when it had the power to sin^ it is 
redeemed by a more abundant gift of grace so that it may be led to 
that state of freedom in which it cannot sin. 

For the first immortality, which Adam lost by sinning, consisted 
in his being able not to die; but the last will consist in his being not 
able to die, So too, the first free will consisted in his being able not 
to sin, and the last will consist in his being not able to sin. Thus, 
man will then be just as unable to lose the will to godliness and 
justice as he now is to lose the will to happiness. Thanks to sin, we 
were unable to hold on to either godliness or happiness; but when 
we lost happiness, we did not Jose the will to happiness. Certainly, 
God Himself cannot sin; but are we therefore to deny that God has 
free will? 

In the Heavenly City, then, there will be freedom of will: one 
treedom for all, and indivisible in each. That city will be redeemed 
from all evil and filled with every good thing; constant in its enjoy¬ 
ment of the happiness of eternal rejoicing; forgetting offences and 
forgetting punishments. Yet it will not forget its own redemption, 
nor will it be ungrateful to its Redeemer. As a matter of rational 
knowledge, therefore, it will remember even its past evils, even 
while entirely forgetting the sensory experience of them: just as the 
most distinguished physician understands almost all the diseases 
known to his art, but is ignorant of most of them in his own body, 
having never suffered from them. 

Knowledge of evil, therefore, is of two kinds. On the one hand, 
it is accessible to the power of the mind; on the other, it arises from 
sensory experience, Again, all vices are known in one way through 
the teaching of the wise, and in another way in the evil life of the 
foolish. So also, there are two ways of forgetting evil; for the man 
wbo has knowledge and understanding of it forgets it in one way, 
whereas one who has suffered it in his own experience does sn in 
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another: the former by disregarding what he know^s^ and the latter 
by escaping what he has suffered* According to the second kind of 
forgetfulness, the saints will have no memory of past evils. They 
will be set free from them alb and they will be completely deleted 
from their feelings. Yet the power of knowledge w'ill be so great in 
the saints that they will be aware not only of their own past suf¬ 
fering, but also of the everlasting misery of the damned. For if they 
were not to know that they had been miserable, how' could they, as 
the psalm says, for ever sing the mercies of God?'’^ Nothing will 
give more joy to that City than this song of the glory of the grace 
of Christ, by Whose blood we are redeemed. 7 Ten shall these words 
be fulfilled: ‘Be still, and know that 1 am GodV^’ then shall be that 
great Sabbath which has no evening, which God celebrated among 
His first works, as it is written; ‘And God rested on the seventh 
day from all His w'orks which He had made. And God blessed the 
seventh day, and sanctified it; because that in it He had rested from 
all His work which God began to make.’“^ 

We ourselves shall become that seventh day, when we have been 
filled up and made new by His blessing and sanctification. Then 
shall we be still, and know that He is God: that He is what we 
ourselves desired to be when we fell away from Him and listened 
to the words of the tempter, ‘Ye shall be as gods’, and so forsook 
God, Who would have made us as gods, not by forsaking Him, but 
by participating in Him. For what have we done without Him, other 
than perish in His wrath? But when we are restored by Him and 
perfected by His greater grace, we shall be still for all eternity, and 
know that He is God, being filled by Him when He shall be all 
in all. 

For it is only when we have understood that all our good works 
are His, and not our own, that those works are credited to us for 
the attainment of that Sabbath rest. If we ascribe them to ourselves 
they will be ‘servile work’, and it is said of the Sabbath, ‘Ye shall 
do no servile work in Thus also, it is said by the prophet 
Ezekiek And I gave them my Sabbaths to be a sign between me 
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and them, that they might know that 1 am the Lord that sanaify 
thern,’^^^ We shall know this perfectly when we shall be perfectly at 
rest, and shall know perfectly that He is God, 

The nature of this Sabbath will appear to us more clearly if we 
count the ages as 'days’ according to the periods of time which we 
see expressed in Scripture; for that Sabbath will then be found to 
be the seventh of those ages. The first May" is the first age, 
extending from Adam to the Flood; the second extends from the 
Flood to Abraham, The second is equal to the first not in length of 
time, but in the number of the generations; for there are ten genera¬ 
tions in each. From Abraham down to the coming of Christ there 
are, as the evangelist Matthew reckons it, three ages, in each of 
which are listed fourteen generations: one age extending from Abra¬ 
ham to David, the second from David to the exile in Babylon, and 
the third from the exile to the nativity of Christ in the flesh. Thus, 
there are five ages in all. The sixth age is now in being; but this 
cannot be measured by any number of generations, for it has been 
said, Tt is not for you to know the times, which the Father hath 
put in His own power."^^^ After this age, God will rest, as on the 
seventh day; and He will give us, who will be that seventh day, rest 
in Himself. 

It would, however, take too long diligently to discuss each of 
these ages here. Suffice it to say that the seventh day will be our 
Sabbath, whose end will not be an evening, but the Lord"s Day, as 
an eighth and eternal day, consecrated by the resurrection of Christ, 
and prefiguring the eternal rest not only of the Spirit, but of the 
body also, There we shall rest and see, see and love, love and praise. 
Behold what will be, in the end to which there shall be no end! For 
what other end do we set for ourselves than to reach that kingdom 
of which there is no end? 

It seems to me, then, that, with the Lord’s help, I have now paid 
my debt in bringing this huge work to a close. May those who think 
it too small or too large forgive me; let those who think it enough 

not thank me, but join with me in giving thanks to God. Amen. 
Amen. 
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This glossary is as comprehensive as it could conveniently be made, 
I have assumed that no one who reads this work is likely to need 
biographical notes on biblical figures, who have therefore been omit¬ 
ted for reasons of space. With this exception, however, all other 
personal names mentioned in the text of the City of God are here 
included, 

Acca: see FaustuJus. 

Achilles: Greek hero, son of Pelcus, king of Thessaly, and the nereid 
Thetis. One of the heroes of the fUad^ where he quarrels with Aga¬ 
memnon and slays Hector, son of Priam. 

Adeona and Abeona: Roman goddesses, apparently presiding over the 
infant’s first attempts to walk, but unknown apart from Augustine’s 
references to them at iv,2i and vn,3, 

Admetus: a king of Thessaly, husband of Alcestis, Apollo was con¬ 
demned by Zeus to be Admetus's shepherd for a year, as a punish¬ 
ment for making war on the Cyclopes, 

Adonis: a beautiful youth bom of the incestuous love of Myrrha for 
her father Theias, king of Syria, According to the legend as told by 
Ovid [Met.y io,345fl), he was killed by a boar while hunting. Roses 
or anemones sprang from his blood. He is a vegetation god, whose 
rites included the mourning of women followed by rejoicing at his 
rebirth. 

Adrastus of Cyzicus: Adrastus of Cyzicus and Dion of Naples are math¬ 
ematicians apparently mentioned in Varro’s De genu populi Romani 
but of whom nothing is known. 

Aegialeus: son of Inachus and Melia; founder of the town of Aegialeia 
and first king of the Sicyonians. 
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Aemulius or (more usually) Amulius: the fifteenth king of Alba Longa, 
descendant of Aeneas’s son Ascanius; brother of Numitor and unde 
of Romulus and Remus. 

Aeneas: legendary ancestor of the Romans; son of Anchises and the 
goddess Aphrodite/Venus. He is a famous Trojan leader in Homer’s 
lUad> His escape from the ruins of Troy to Italy with his family and 
ancestral gods is the theme of Virgirsd^wdi/. The epithet pius Aeneas 
mentioned at City oj Qod^ 1,3 is habitually applied to him by Virgil, 

Aeolus: ruler of the winds; a mortal in Homer [Od.^ io,2ff) but a god 
in Virgil {Aen.^ He can tie up the winds in a bag (Homer) or 

imprison them in a cave (Virgil) to prevent their blowing. 

Aeschines: Athenian orator and statesman (ca. 397-322 BC); an advocate 
of peace with Philip of Macedon, and therefore the political enemy 
of Demosthenes, who called him a third-rate actor {De corona^ 209; 
262; cf, Aulus Gellius, Noct. Att., 11,9), 

Aesculanus and Argentinus: Roman gods of bronze and silver coinage 
respectively; unknown apart from Augustine’s reference to them at 

iV, 2 l. 

Aesculapius: the Latin name of Asdepios or Asdepius, the Greek god 
of medicine, introduced to Rome in 293 BC in the hope of escaping 
or eradicating a pestilence (Livy, 10,47). 

Aether: the upper region of space; heaven; not infrequently personified 
as a god (cL Cicero, De nat. deor.^ 3,44; Lucretius, De rerum nat.^ 
1,250; Virgil, Georg,, 2,325). Identified by Amobius {Adv. gent,, 3,31) 
and Eusebius {Praep, evang.y 3,11,22) with Minerva, Cf City of God, 
VII, 16, 

Africanus: see Scipio. 

Agamemnon: king of Mycenae; son of Atreus and Aerope; brother of 
Menelaus and commander-in-chief of the Greek army at the siege 
of Troy; father of Orestes, Iphigenia and Electra. He was eventually 
murdered by his wife Clytaemnestra and her lover Aegisthus, 

Agenoria: nothing is known of the goddess of this name whom Augus¬ 
tine mentions at JV,i i and 16. He derives her name from agere, thus 
making her a goddess of action. This derivation, if correct, rules out 
on etymological grounds the palaeographically reasonable conjecture 
that she is the same as the Angerona mentioned by Pliny at Nat. 

3,5,65. 

Alcibi^es: Athenian statesman and general (450-404BC); protege of 
Pericles and pupil of Socrates. He became leader of the democratic 
party in Athens after the death of Pericles in 429, After a career 
marked by reversals of fortune and uncertain loyalties, he was 
assassinated in 404. See especially Plato, Symp,, 215A-222A. 
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Alcimus: High Priest at Jerusalem, appointed by the Syrian king Deme¬ 
trius Soter in opposition to the nationalistic party of the Maccabees. 
According to Josephus, the Hebrew form of his name is Jakim. Wc 
know no good of him, but all our knowledge comes from hostile 
sources. See i Macc. 7>5ff; ii,54ff; 2 Macc. 14,3tT; Josephus, Ant. 
Jud., 12,9,7. 

Alexander: (i) Alexander the Great (356^323 bc), son of Philip II of 
Macedon, whom he succeeded after Philip’s assassination in 336 BC; 
military commander of unsurpassed genius, and founder of the 
short-lived Macedonian empire. When Augustine speaks of Alexan¬ 
der’s letter to his mother Olympias reporting the remarks of the 
Egyptian priest Leo (viii,5; 27; xii,ri), his source is Plutarch, Alex., 
27. {2) The Alexander mentioned at XVI[I45 is Alexander Jannaeus, 
also called Jannes, the successor of Aristobulus as king and High 
Priest at Jerusalem. He was succeeded by his widow Alexandra, who 
reigned from 79 to 69. When she died, her two sons Aristobulus II 
and Hyreanus quarrelled over the succession and appealed to Pom- 
pey’s legate, Scaurus, for help. Sec Josephus, Ant. Jud., r2,io,2f; 
12,12,17; 13,11; 14,1. 

Alexandra: see Alexander (2). 

Allecto: a deity of the underworld, described by Virgil {Aen., 7,323^) 
as *a maker of grief, who delights in war, in violence open and con¬ 
cealed, and in hurtful quarrels’. She is a daughter of Pluto. 

Altor and Rusor: these two earth gods mentioned by Augustine at vii,23 
are now unknown from any other source. Altor means ‘Noutisher’ 
and Rusor 'Returner 

Alypius: a lifelong friend of Augustine, converted to Christianity at the 
same time; he became bishop of Thagaste. See Confess., 6,7,11; 
6,10,16; 9,4,7. 

Amalthea: one of the nurses of the infant Zeus/Jupiter on Mount Ida, 
who kept him hidden from Kronos, who wanted to eat him. She was 
later changed into the star Capella. In some versions of the legend, 
she is represented as a she-goat. 

Ambrose: Christian saint and bishop of Milan from ca. 374 to 397. It 
was primarily under his influence that Augustine was converted to 
Christianity. He played a prominent part in the Church’s struggle 
to have the statue of Victory removed from the Senate House; he is 
also noted for his successful confrontations with the empress Justina 
and the emperor Theodosius. An informative life was written m. 422 
at the suggestion of St Augustine by Paulinus the Deacon {Vita 
Sancti Amhrosii. . . a Paulino ... conscripta, ed. and trans. Sr. M. S. 
Kaniecka, OSF (Washington, 192S)). 
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Ammonius: a distinguished physician invoJved in the treatment of 
Innocentius (q.v.). He is unknown apart from Augustine’s reference 
at XXII,8. 

Amphion: son of Antiope by Jupiter. By the magical power of his lyre 
he drew to himself the stones from which the walls of I’hebes were 
built He killed himself after his children were slain by Apollo and 
Diana. 

Amulius: see Aemulius, 

Amyntas: the eighteenth king of the Assyrians. According to the Ckron- 
tcon of Eusebius/Jerome, he was ruling at the rime of the death of 
Joshua the son of Nun. 

Anaxagoras: Anaxagoras of Clazomenae (ca. 500--428 bc); philosopher, 
astronomer and natural scientist. He came from Clazomenae to 
Athens in 480, probably with the army of Xerxes, and is said to have 
been the first philosopher to teach there. 

Anaximander: Anaximander of Miletus (ca, 610-540 bc); philosopher, 
natural scientist, astronomer and cartographer; a pupil of Thales, He 
taught that all things come forth from an undifferentiated, infinite 
first principle which he called apeiron. Augustine’s account of his 
philosophy at viii,2 is not very accurate. 

Anaximenes: Anaximenes of Miletus (fl. 546 BC); philosopher, astron¬ 
omer and physical scientist; a pupil of Anaximander. He taught that 
the basic constituent of all things is air in various states of conden¬ 
sation and rarefaction. 

Anchises: member of the royal house of Troy with whom Aphrodite/ 
Venus fell in love and to whom she bore Aeneas. He is said to have 
been blinded or paralysed by an avenging thunderbolt from Zeus. In 
the Aeneid, he is borne from the ruins of Troy on his son’s shoulders, 
and accompanies him on his wanderings. 

Ancus A^rcius: traditionally the fourth king of Rome (642-617 bc). 
His reign is said to have coincided with that of Josiah in Jerusalem 
and with the career of the prophet Jeremiah (see xviii,33). 

Andromache: wife of Hector, who, after the fall of Troy, fell into the 

hands of Neoptolemus, son of Achilles, sumanied Pyrrhus 

( Redhead’), to whom she bore three sons, Molosus, Pielus and Per- 
gamus. 

Andromeda: see Perseus (2). 

Anebo: see Porphyry, 

Annaeus Seneca: see Seneca. 

Antaeus: Libyan giant who forced all strangers to wrestle with him 
putting them to death if he beat them, as he invariably did. He was 
eventually slam by Hercules. Because he was a son of Terra, Earth, 
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he drew strength from contact with his mother, and Hercules could 
only overcome him by holding him off the ground. This story is 
additional to the traditional’twelve labours of Hercules, See Apollod- 
orus, 2,5,10, 

Antiochus: (i) Antiochus 111 , ‘the Great"' (ca, 242—187 bc), king of 
Syria, defeated by L, Cornelius Scipio at the battle of Mount Sipylus 
in Thessaly, 190 bc, (2) Antiochus ^king of Syria’, mentioned at 
xvii!,45, is Antiochus Epiphanes, whose attempt to eradicate Judaism 
in 168 BC provoked the Maccabean uprising. For vivid accounts see 
I Macc. i,2off; 2 Macc. 5,1 iff; Josephus, Ant i2,5i4- {3) 
Antiochus of Ascalon (130-68 BC), Academic philosopher; he aban¬ 
doned the scepticism professed in the Academy since Arcesilaus and 
sought to harmonise the tenets of Plato and the Stoics. He was a 
teacher of Cicero: see Acad, prior.., 2,21,67. 

Antisthenes: Greek philosopher [ca. 444—368 bc); considered to be the 
founder of the Cynic school of philosophy (cf. Diogenes Laertius, 
6,1). He taught that happiness is based on virtue and that virtue is 
based on knowledge. He is said to have been one of the most devoted 
followers of Socrates, 

Antoninus: Titus Aurelius Antoninus Pius, Roman emperor from 138 
to 151 and a jurist of considerable reputation. Despite what Augus¬ 
tine says at xviii,52, he was not a persecutor of the Christians to any 
significant extent. 

Antony: Marcus Antonius (82-30 bc). Served under Julius Caesar in 
Gaul and was consul with him in 44 bc. After Caesar’s death, he 
was reviled in Gcero’s Philippics as a traitor to liberty. Joined Lep- 
idus and Octavian (i.e. the future Augustus) in a triumvirate which 
proscribed many leading republicans, including Cicero, After the 
defeat of Brutus and Cassius at Philippi in 42 bc, he controlled the 
forces of the eastern empire, His association with the Egyptian queen 
Cleopatra after 41 BC caused him to be increasingly suspected of 
disloyalty at Rome, War broke out between him and Octavian in 32, 
and he was defeated at the naval battle of Actium in 31. He commit¬ 
ted suicide in Egypt in 30. 

Apis: the third king of the Argives, ruling at the time of Isaac’s death, 
He later came to be identified with the Egyptian Osiris and was 
worshipped under the name of Serapis, this name being, apparently, 
a conflation of Apis and Osiris, 

Apollo: Greek god, son of Zeus and Leto and brother of the goddess 
Artemis, A symbol of light: hence the frequent epithet Phoebus, 
‘Shining’. Associated with the island of Delos (his birthplace) and 
the Oracle at Delphi. Usually depicted as a god of great beauty and 
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stature, See also xvm^i^. The suggestion there that there is more 
than one Apollo probably comes from Cicero, De nat. deor.^ 3^23^57, 

Apuleius: Ludus Apuleius Aufer (b. ca. ad 123); poet, philosopher^ 
traveller, rhetorician and eccentric. He was the hero of a celebrated 
lawsuit in w'hich he was accused, by his wife’s disappointed suitor, 
of having won her by magic arts. His defence is presented in his 
flamboyant Apohgia^ also called Pro se de magta. Augustine also 
refers to his equally flamboyant De deo Socratis^ to his treatise De 
mundo^ and to his best known work, De asino aureo. 

Aquila: the Aquila mentioned at xv,23 and xvi[i,43 was, according to 
Epiphanius {De Piensurk el ponderihus, 14), a relation by marriage of 
the emperor Hadrian. Expelled from the Christian Church for prac¬ 
tising sorcery, he was converted to Judaism and produced [ca. 140) 
an extremely literal translation of the Old Testament into Greek, He 
is reputed to have deliberately weakened the force of those passages 
which seem to prophesy the coming of Christ. His translation was, 
however, approved by the emperor Justinian, 

Aratus: Aratus of Soli [ca. 315—240 BC); Stoic philosopher, poet and 
astronomer. His best known w'ork is the poem called Phaenomena, 
quoted by St Paul at Acts 15,28. This is a paraphrase of a treatise, 
also called Phaemmena.^ by Eudoxus of Cnidus. 

Arcesiiaus: Academic philosopher (3x6-242 bc.) who introduced into 
the Academy of Athens the scepticism which was to characterise its 
approach to philosophy for two hundred years. For this reason he is 
said to be the founder of the ‘Middle Academy’ - not, as Augustine 
says at xix,i, the New Academy, of which Carneades is usually 
regarded as the founder. See, however, Cicero, De leg,, 1,13,39. 

Archelaus, Greek philosopher; a contemporary and pupil of Anaxag¬ 
oras; said to have been the teacher of Socrates. He apparently 
regarded all ethical judgments as conventional; he distinguished 
between man’s natural impulses and dispositions and the dictates 
of human moral laws, holding the former to be superior guides to 
condua. 

Ares; sec .Mars. 

Argus: son of Apis and his successor as king of the Argjves, who take 
their name from him. 

Arion of Methymna: a wealthy poet and musician of Corinth, said to 
have been thrown overboard while returning from Italy by sailors 
int^ending to rob him. A dolphin, charmed by his song, bore him 
ashore. The story comes from Herodotus 1,23 and Ovid Fm 

Aristippus: Aristippus of Gyrene; Greek philosopher [ca. 435-366 nc)- 
founder of the Cyrenaic school, he taught that sensory pleasure is 
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the proper end of life. All pleasures are equal in value^ but differ in 
degree and duration; they should be controlled and moderated by 
reason. 

Aristobulus: Aristobulus I, also called Judah. Son and successor (in io6 
uc) of the first Hasmonean king of the Jews, John Hyreanus. He was 
appointed High Priest by his father. For Aristobulus 11 see Alex¬ 
ander (2), 

Aristodemus: Athenian statesman and former actor; one of the ten 
emissaries sent to negotiate peace with Philip of Mace don after the 
fall of Otynthus, 347 BC. 

Aristonicus: when the kingdom of Pergamum was bequeathed to Rome 
after the death of Attalus III in 133 bc, Aristonicus led a popular 
rising against Rome. He was captured and executed in Rome in i2q 
BC. On Augustine’s mistake at see J. E. C. Wdldon, Dt CAvi- 
taie Deiy I, p. m, n. 2. 

Aristotle: Greek philosopher and scientist (384-322 BC); born in Stagira 
in 4 'hrace; studied in Athens under Plato. After Plato’s death he at 
one point became the tutor of the future Alexander the Great. He is 
said to have written some four hundred works. Those which survive 
consist largely of lecture notes and similar material collected and 
edited after his death: for the most part, during the first century BC. 

Armamitres: the eighth king of the Assyrians, According to the Chron- 
icon of Eusebius/Jerome, his rule coincided with the life of Isaac. 

Arrius: king of Assyria at the time of the birth of Isaac, The Chromcon 
of Eusebius/Jerome calls him the fourth king, not the fifth, as 
Augustine says at xvnr,3, 

Ascanius: son of Aeneas by Creusa and founder of Alba T^onga., the 
mother-city of Rome; also called lulus, llus, Dardanus and Leontod- 
amus. 

Ascatades: king of the Assyrians at the time of the Exodus from Egypt. 

Asclepius: see Aesculapius, 

Assaracus: king of Troy and great-grandfather of Aeneas; hence fAssar- 
acus’s house’ in the quotation from the Aeneid given by Augustine 
at v,i2 = the Romans, as descendants of Aeneas. 

Athamas: sec Ino. 

Atlas: son of Jupiter and Clymene, brother of Prometheus; eventually 
turned to stone by Perseus using the head of Medusa, The story of 
his holding up the sky is at Hesiod, Tfteog,, si7ff; 746. 

Attis. a Phrygian deity and consort of the goddess Cybele; he castrated 
himself in a fit of madness and died. Zeus allowed his spirit to pass 
into a pine tree, while violets sprang from his blood. Like Adonis, 
he is a vegetation god whose myth symbolises the death and revival 
of plant life. See also Galh. 
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Au^stus: Gaius Julius Caesar Octavianus, first emperor of Rome (27 
BC—AD 14); great-nephew and adopted son and heir of Julius Caesar. 
With Mark Antony and Lepidus he was victorious in the civil war 
against his uncle's assassins Brutus and Cassius. He subsequently 
quarrelled with Antony and defeated him at Actium in 31 bc. There¬ 
after^ he was effectively in sole command of Rome. 

Aurelian: Flavius Claudius Aurelianus, Roman emperor from 270 to 
275. Despite what Augustine says at xvin,52, he does not seem to 
have persecuted the Christians to any great extent. It is said that he 
intended to launch a persecution, but was assassinated before it could 
take effect. See Eusebius, Hhi. ecd., 7,30. 

Aurelius: bishop of Carthage, ca. 391-430^ and a correspondent and 
close friend of Augustine (see, e.g., Epist. 128,4; involved in 

the miraculous cure of Innocentius (q.v.). 

Aventinus: the twelfth Ling of the Latins after Aeneas, and the first to 
be deified after his death. It is said that the Aventine hill derives its 
name from the fact that he was buried there; although, as Augustine 
notes at xvin,2r, other etymologies are possible. See Varro, De ling. 
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Bacchantes or Bacchae: female votaries of Bacchus/Dionysus, whose 
violent excesses of behaviour while in the throes of religious frenzy 
are depicted in The Bacchae of Euripides. The Bacchanalia, or orgies 
of Bacchus, became established in Italy early in the second century 
BC, and were abolished by Senatorial decree in 186 BC. 

Baebtus: Marcus Baebius; supporter of Sulla, put to death when Marius 
and Cinna entered Rome in 87 BC. Augustine’s memory seems to be 
faulty at 111,27f. It is Baebius who is said to have been ‘tom to pieces 
by the hands of the executioners, without swords'. 

Balbus: Quintus Lucilius Balbus; a minor Stoic philosopher and inter¬ 
locutor in Cicero’s De natura ^orum^ where he disapproves of stories 
and images which bring discredit to the gods. Said to have been the 
exponent of Stoic doctrines in Cicero's lost dialogue H&rtensius. 

Baleus: the tenth king of Assyria according to the Chronicon of Euseb- 
ius/Jerome; not to be confused with Xerxes (q.v,), also called Baleus. 

Bassus; a Syrian resident in Hippo whose daughter was raised from the 
dead by the miraculous agency of St Stephen. 

Bathanarius. a senior Roman ofticial in Africa during Augustine's life¬ 
time; but nothing is known of him apart from the story reported by 
Augustine at xxi,4 in connexion with Severus of Milevis. 

BeJlerophon: Greek hero who slew the fire-breathing monster called 
the Chunaera; he accomplished this feat with the aid of the winged 
horse Pegasus. He was worshipped as a hero at Corinth and had a 
sanctuary in a cypress grove near the town (see Pausanias, 2,2,4). 
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Bellona: the Roman goddess of war, identified with the Greek goddess 
Enyo. Sometimes portrayed as the wife of Mars. 

Belocus or Belochus: the ninth king of the Assyrians according to the 
ChronicQTt of Eusebius/Jerome, reigning at the time of God’s promise 
to Jacob. 

Belus: traditionally the first king of Assyria; the father of Ninus 
(Herodotus, 1,7). But Bel/Belus is also the Hellenised form of the 
name of the Semitic deity Ba’al, and the two may be one and the 
same in origin, 

Berecynthia: synonymous with Cybele; the name is derived from the 
centre of her worship at Mount Berecynthus in Phrygia. 

Bias of Priene: see Seven Sages. 

Brutus: Lucius Junius Brutus, nephew of Tarquinius Superbus who 
led the rising against the Tarquins and liberated the city. He was 
one of the first two Roman consuls, the other being Tarquinius Col- 
latinus. Livy (2,3) is the source of the story that he put Ms own sons 
CO death for conspiring to restore the Tarquins. The story of his 
death in combat simultaneously with Arruns, son .of Tarquinius 
Superbus, is at Livy, 2,6 and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 5,14. 

Bubona: Roman goddess associated with the protection of cattle. 

Busiris: son of Neptune by Libya, daughter of Ephasus; he was an 
Egyptian tyrant who, in order to ward off drought, sacrificed all 
visitors to Egypt to Zeus. He was eventually slain by Hercules (but 
see Isocrates, Bmirh^ 15). 

Cacus or Kakos: a giant, son of Vulcan, who inhabited a cave on the 
Aventine. When Hercules was driving home the oxen of Geryon, 
Cacus attempted to steal some of them and was slain by Hercules. 
The story is at Virgil, 8,iQoff. 

Caecilius: Caecilius Statius (d. 168 BC); Roman comic poet. He was 
highly regarded by his contemporaries, but only a few fragments of 
his forty plays survive, the largest being only seventeen lines long. 

Caelestis: a Carthaginian goddess, probably synonymous with, or 
assimilated to, Cybele. 

Caesar: (i) The Caesar mentioned at i,23f, V,t2, ix,5, etc., is of course 
Gaius Julius Caesar; Roman patrician, general, statesman, historian, 
and sole dictator in Rome after his defeat of Pompey at Pharsalus in 
48 BC. (2) The Caesars whose deaths Augustine records at 111,27 are 
Lucius Caesar, consul in 90 bc, and his brother, the orator Gaius 
Caesar Strabo Vopiscus, who appears as one of the interlocutors in 
Cicero’s Lk oratore. 

Camena: a goddess of song of this name mentioned by Varro, De Hng. 
Lat.^ 7,27; but the Catnena are also prophetic water nymphs 
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associated with the sacred spring outside the Porta Capena from 
which the Vestals drew the water for their ceremonies* They came 
to be identified with the Greek muses (Ovid, Fast.^ 3,275). 

Gimilla: pursued by his enemies, her father Metalus saved her from 
capture by throwing her across a river tied to his spear, having vowed 
that he would dedicate her to Diana if her life might be spared. She 
was eventually killed by the Etruscan hero Arruns. The story is in 
Virgil, 11,53#* 

Camillus: see Marcus Camillus. 

Garbo: Gnaeus Papirius Garbo; tribune in 93 bc; a political ally of 
Marius and Cinna, Consul (with Cinna) in 85 and 84, and (with the 
younger Marius) in 82* 

Carmentes: according to Aulus Gellius {Nod. Att., t6,i 6), the Car^ 
mentes arc called Prorsa and Post versa. They seem to be goddesses 
presiding over childbirth: Prorsa is "Head First' and Postversa is 
‘Feet First’. Earlier sources name a divine being called Carmenta or 
Carmentis, Cf Ovid, Fast, 1,633; Livy, 1,7. 

Cassius: Gaius Cassius Longinus; Roman soldier and public figure; 
praetor, 44 bc; probably the chief of those who conspired against 
Julius Caesar, After Caesar’s death he entered Syria (in 43 bc) and 
levied a tribute of 700 talents on the Jews. See Crassus. 

Castor and Pollux: twin sons of Leda and Zeus, and hence brothers of 
Helen of Troy; associated with battle, horses and the protection of 
sailors. Traditionally, their cult was introduced into Rome after they 
fought on the Roman side in the battle of Lake Regillus in 484 BC. 

Castor: grammarian and historian, frequently cited by Eusebius of Cae¬ 
sarea, and apparently a contemporary of Julius Caesar. He is vari¬ 
ously described as a native of Rhodes, Marseilles or Galatia* 

Catiline: Lucius Sergius Catilina (iro-62 bc); Roman political adven¬ 
turer. Having failed to bc elected consul for 63 bc (he was defeated 
by Cicero), he introduced a radical programme of debt cancellation 
and land reform, After a second defeat, he embarked on a serious 
but unsuccessful conspiracy which was to involve the assassination 
of Cicero and the occupation of the city. He fled from Rome in 63 
and was defeated and kilted near Pistoria, 

Catius: a Roman god, apparently of shrewdness or prudence, but 
unknown apart from Augustine’s reference to him at iv,2i. 

Cato: (i) the Cato to whom Augustine refers at 1,5 (erroneously), 1,23 
and 24, v,i2 and XiX,4 is Marcus Porcius Cato the younger, called 
Uticensis (94-46 bc), a Stoic philosopher, noted for his inflexible 
rectitude. An ally of Pompey, he committed suicide after Caesar’s 
defeat of Pompey’s supporters at the battle of Thapsus in 46 BC. (2) 
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The Cato mentioned at i>30^ who favoured the obliteration of Carth¬ 
age, is M. Porcius Cato ^the Censor’ (234-149 GC), the great¬ 
grandfather of the other Cato, also a byword for puritanistti and 
austerity. 

Catosus: a cook of Hippo, involved in the miracle by which Florcntius 
(q.v.) was provided with money to buy a new cloak. 

Catulus: Quintus Lutatius Catulus; Roman soldier and noted political 
conservative; consul in 78 bc (see Lepidus); said to have committed 
suicide by inhaling the fumes from a charcoal fire, Augustine’s men¬ 
tion at 111,27 ^ Catulus who poisoned himself during the Marian 

persecutions of 87 bc seems to be a mistake. 

Cecrops; mythical first king of Attica, According to the Chronmn of 
Eusebius/Jerome he ruled at the time of the Exodus from Egypt, 

Cerberus: the many-headed guardian of the entrance to Hades, eventu¬ 
ally tamed by Hercules. See, e.g., Hesiod, Theog., 3ioff 

Ceres: Roman goddess of grain and fruits; mother of Proserpine; ident¬ 
ified with the Greek Demeter. Augustine suggests (JV,io) - perhaps 
on the strength of Macrobius, Saturn.^ 1,21 and Arnobius, Adv. gentry 
3,32 - that Ceres, Vesta and Venus are one and the same. The Eleus- 
inian mysteries of Ceres, to which Augustine refers at vi[,2o, 
attracted visitors from all Greece, 

Chaeremon; Stoic philosopher and historian of Egyptian origin; his 
writings on Egyptian religious practices arc mentioned and praised 
by St Jerome {Adv, Joviniany 2,13). He is said to have been the chief 
librarian of the great library at Alexandria. 

Chilon of Sparta: see Seven Sages. 

Chrysippus: Athenian philosopher {ca, 280--207 bc); successor of Cle- 
anthes as head of the Stoic school. He was an extraordinarily prolific 
writer (see Diogenes Laertius, 7,i89ff), but none of his works sur¬ 
vive. 

Cicero: Marcus Tullius Cicero (106-43 bc), Roman orator, statesman, 
philosopher and man of letters; consul in 63 bc. Augustine refers to 
him over seventy times. His philosophy is eclectic, superficial and 
inconclusive. Augustine’s backhanded compliment at 11,27, ^^at he 
‘was a distinguished man and by way of being a philosopher’ is not 
unjust. 

Cinna: Lucius Cornelius Cinna, Roman patrician; consul 87 Bc, but 
forced to leave Rome by political opponents. Rival of Sulla and ally 
of Marius, with whom he returned to occupy Rome kte in 87 bc. 

Circe: a witch or sea-nymph who dwelt on the island of Aeaea. Her 
special talent was the turning of people into animals (see Picus). She 
turned the companions of Odysseus into pigs; but he was able to 
resist her magic with the aid of the God Mercury {Od,^ 10). 
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Claudian: Claudius Claudianus; Roman poet, born ca. 370. An Alex- 
andrian Greek, he lived at the Roman imperial court from 395 
onwards. Nothing is known of him after 404, Much of his poetry is 
in the form of obsequious panegyrics addressed to the emperor 
Honorius and his minister Flavius Stilicho. 

Cleobulus of Lindus: see Seven Sages. 

Cleombrotus: an Academic philosopher of Ambracia^ who committed 
suicide after reading Plato's Phaedo^ wishing to exchange this life for 
a better one. The story has several sources; but Augustine ([,22) 
seems to derive it from Cicero, Tusc. dup,, 1134,84* 

Cleon: violent and popular Athenian demagogue (d. 422 bc) of the time 
of the Peloponnesian War: satirised by Aristophanes. 

Ckophon: Athenian demagogue; a contemporary of Cleon, and also 
satirised by Aristophanes. He was instrumental in the restoration of 
democracy in Athens after the battle of Cyzicus (410). He was tried 
and executed in 404 by the Oligarchs. 

Cloacina: Cloacina or Cluacina is probably an epithet of Venus meaning 
‘Purifier’. Somewhat disingenuously, Augustine insists on regarding 
her as a goddess of sewers {cloacae). 

Codrus: king and hero of the Athenians who voluntarily devoted him^ 
self to death, having learned in a dream that the Spartans would not 
triumph if they killed the king of Athens. Augustine^ remark at 
xvni,i9 that he was worshipped as a god does not seem to be correct, 
however. 

Collatina and ValIonia: Roman goddesses of hills and valleys respect- 
ively; not known elsewhere in the extant Latin literature. Probably 
known to Augustine from Varro. 

Collatinns: Lucius TarquinJus Collatinus; cousin of Tarquinius 
Superbus, husband of Lucretia, and one of the first two consuls of 
the Republic after the expulsion of the Tarquins in 510 bc There is 
no apparent warrant for Augustine^s assertion (ni,r6) that Collatinus 
was driven from the city by Junius Brutus. According to Livy (2,2), 
he went into voluntary exile at Lavinium because the people mis¬ 
trusted the name of Tarquin. 

Concord; Concordia: her principal temple, near the forum, was dedi¬ 
cated by Camillus in 367 bc, restored by L. Opimius in 121 bc and 
restored again by Tiberius in AD ro* 

Constantine: Flavius Valerius Constantinus, ‘the Great’, Roman 
emperor from 306 to 337. He was converted to Christianity in 312 
thanks to a vision before his decisive battle against Maxentius at the 
Milvian bridge. His Edict of Milan of 313 proclaimed toleration of 

Christianity and brought official persecution of the Church to an 
end. 
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Consus: an agriculuiral god; Augustine’s association of his name with 
consilium ativ,ii seems wrong. 

Corax: the sixteenth king of the Sicyonians^ ruling at the time of the 
death of Joshua the son of Nun. 

Cotta: Gaius Aurelius Cotta; Academic philosopher, public figure and 
orator; consul in 75 bc and subsequently governor of Gsalpine Gaul; 
one of the interlocutors in Cicero^s De oratore and De natura deorum. 

Cranaus: successor of Cecrops as second king of Attica. 

Crassus: (r) Marcus Licinius Crassus; Roman soldier and statesman; 
consul in 70 bc; member^ with Caesar and Pompey, of the First 
Triumvirate. It was Crassus, and not Cassius, as Augustine says at 
xvui,45, who looted the I'emple at Jerusalem in 53 Bc. (2) The Crassi 
whose deaths Augustine mentions at 111,27 are the father and brother 
of the Triumvir, both of whom were called Publius Licinius Crassus. 
It is said that the father committed suicide after his son was killed 
before his eyes by the soldiers of Fimbria during the Marian per¬ 
secutions of 87 BC. 

Creusa: see Ascanius. 

Criasus: the fifth king of the Argives. According to the Ckronkon of 
Eusebius/Jerome, he ruled at the time of the birth of Moses. 

Cunina: Roman goddess of the cradle and protector of infants. 

Curiatii: see Iloratii, 

Curtius: Marcus Curtius; the Roman hero who, to save his country, 
leaped armed and on horseback into the pit which had suddenly 
opened up in the forum. An oracle had declared that the pit would 
never close unless Rome’s greatest treasure - an armed man - were 
cast into it. 

Cybcle: Originally a Phrygian goddess, her worship was introduced into 
Rome in 204 bc (see P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica under Scipio). She 
is variously called Berecynthia, the Great Mother and the Mother of 
the Gods. Ac vi,8, Augustine mentions an identification of her with 
the earth. See also vii,24, and Tellus. 

Cynocephalus: a dog-headed deity introduced into Rome from Egypt; 
no doubt the same as the Egyptian jackal-god Anubis (see Lucan! 
Phan.^ S,S5if; Virgil, Am,, 8,689). 

Cyprian: Thascius Caecilius Cyprianus (200-258); the son of wealthy 
parents, he became bishop of Carthage in 248, shortly after his bap¬ 
tism. He died during the persecution of the Church under the 
emperor Valerian. His letters and other writings give insights into 
the difficulties suffered by the Church as a result of the persecution 
of the emperor Decius, 

Cyrus: Cyrus ‘the Great’ of Persia (S.S9-529 bc), conqueror of Lydia, 
Babylonia, Assyria, Syria and Palestine, and founder of the 
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Achaemenid Persian empire. In 53S bc he allowed fifty thousand 
jews to return from captivity. 

Daedalus: Athenian craftsman and architect who built the labyrinth at 
Crete. Imprisoned by King Minos, he made wings by means of 
which he and his son Icarus were able to fly to freedom; but karus 
flew too close to the sun: the heat melted the wax which held the 
wings together and he perished. 

Danae: daughter of Acrisius, king of Argos; imprisoned by him because 
an oracle said that a son of hers would kill him. She was visited by 
Zeus in the form of a shower of gold, and gave birth to Perseus (2), 
who eventually killed Acrisius by accident. 

Danaus: the tenth king of the Argives. According to the Chronicon of 
Eusebius/Jerome, he ruled at the time of the death of Joshua the 
son of Nun. 

Darius: ruler of the Persian empire from 521 to 4S6 Bt;; noted for his 
efficient administration and construction of roads, and for building 
the new city of Persepolis as his capital. According to the Chrofiicon 
of Eusebius/Jerome, the restoration of the Temple at Jerusalem was 
completed in the second year of his reign; but, despite what Aug¬ 
ustine says at xviii,26, the Jewish captivity is usually reckoned to 
have ended in 538 bc, 

Decii: Roman heroes, father and son. Before going into battle against 
the Latins, Publius Decius Mus, consul in 340, dreamed that one 
army would lose its entire force, the other its leader. Thereupon, he 
dedicated himself to the gods of the underworld and charged the 
enemy alone, losing his life but purchasing a great victory for Rome. 
His son of the same name is said to have done the same at the battle 
of Sentinum in 2Q5 (see Livy, 8,g; 10,28). 

Decius: an Illyrian who became Roman emperor in 24^. He instituted 
a violent persecution of the Christians, probably in an attempt to 
restore the ancient patriotic values of the empire and purify it of 
foreign influences. This was the first fully organised, empire-wide 
attempt to stamp out the Christian hkh. 

DeniaenetuSn the Demaenetus of whom Augustine speaks at xvm,iy is 
not known from any other source. See, however, Isidore of Seville, 
Etym., 8,9,5. 

Deucalion: son of Prometheus; king of Phthiotis in Thessaly; husband 
of PjTfha. It was in his day that Jupiter, disgusted by the corrupt 
state of the world, sent a great flood to destroy it. Only Deucalion 
and Pyrrha were saved, having been warned by Prometheus to build 
and provision a ship. See Ovid, Met., i,262ff. 

Deverra: see Silvanus, 
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Diana: Roman goddess identified with the Greek Artemis; sister of 
Apollo; associated with hunting, w^ded places, women, childbirth 
and the moon. 

Diespater: a synonym for Jupiter. Like so many of his etymologies, 
Augustine^s at rv,it is wrong, Cf. Varro, De ling. Lat.., 5,66. 

Diocletian: G. Aurelius Valerius Diocletianus; Roman emperor, jointly 
with Maximian, from 284 to 305, when they both abdicated. He was 
initially tolerant of Christianity, but in 303 ordered the burning of 
Scriptures and the destruction of churches, k general persecution 
ensued, and continued after his abdication, 

Diogenes: (i) the Diogenes whom Augustine mentions at vin,2 is Diog¬ 
enes of ApoUonia, an eclectic philosopher, probably a contemporary 
of Anaxagoras. He is satirised in Aristophanes’s Clouds and criticised 
by Cicero {De nat. deor., 1,12,29. (^) The Diogenes mentioned at 
xiv,2o is the famous Diogenes of Sinope (cu. 400-325 uc): Athenian 
philosopher, noted eccentric and widely (though wrongly: see 
Antisthenes) regarded as the founder of the Cynic school Diogenes 
w^as called ^Cynic’ (=‘Canine’) either because he taught and practised 
extreme poverty and asceticism, or because of his revolting habits 
(although see Diogenes Laertius, 6,1,13). 

Diomedes or Diomede: leader of the men of Argos and Tiryns in the 
expedition against Troy. Depicted in the Iliad as wise, intrepid and 
disciplined (e.g. //., 5,iff; 6,ii9ff; io,2i9ff) and associated in a 
number of exploits with Ulysses/Odysseus. Subsequently deified: 
see xvm,i6. 

Dion of Naples: see Adrastus of Cyzicus. 

Dionysus: the Greek and Roman god of wine and poets; son of Jupiter 
and Semelc; also called Bacchus and Liber. 

Dis Pater: synonymous with Pluto and Orcus. 

Discord; Discordia: the Roman version of the Greek Eris, or Strife. 
Offended at not being invited to the wedding of Peleus and Thetis, 
she threw a golden apple into the midst of the assembled deities, 
and gave Paris the task of awarding it as a prize to the fairest. The 
resultant chain of events led eventually to the Trojan War. 

Domiducus: Roman god whose function is to lead the new bride home 
(JVlartianus CapeJla, De ttuptiis Metcurii et Pkilalogiae., 2,149). ‘Domi- 
duca’ and Tterduca’ are also epithets of Juno, considered as presiding 
over homeward and outward journeys respectively: see City ef God, 
vn,3; Tcrtullian, Ad nal., 2,11; Marrianus Capella, 1,149. 

Domitian: Titus Flavius Domitianus, Roman emperor from 81 until 
his assassination in 96; known to posterity for his ruthlessness and 
cruelty. He was a persecutor of C^hristians, but contemporary 
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non-Christian sources 0uvenal, Tacitus, Suetonius and the younger 
Pliny) also speak ill of him. 

Domirius: Roman god apparently having to do with the new bride’s 
installation in the matrimonial home; but the name is unknown other 
than from Augustine’s reference at Vi,^. 

Dusii: the dusii mentioned at xv^23 are Gallic sprites or goblins noted 
for their sexual versatility. They are mentioned also by Bede {Luc.^ 
438) and Osbern of Gloucester {Liter derivationum, 161). 

Educa: see Potina. 

Egeria; a water-nymph, traditionally the wife of Numa Pompilius. 

Eleazar: High Priest at Jerusalem during the reign of Ptolemy Philadeh 
phus, to whom Ptolemy sent a deputation requesting a copy of the 
Hebrew Scriptures for inclusion at the library at Alexandria. Ptole¬ 
my’s letter and Eleazar’s reply are recorded at Josephus, Ant. Jud.., 
I2,24f. 

Eleusinus: a resident of Hippo w'hose infant son was raised from the 
dead at the miraculous intervention of St Stephen, 

Ennius: Quintus Ennius (239-169 sc); Roman poet and tragedian. 
Known chiefly for his Anmles in eighteen books of hexameters. 
Some six hundred lines of this survive, as do the tides and some 
fragments of over twenty of his tragedies. 

Epaphus: the legendary builder of Memphis in E-gypt; son of Jupiter 
Ammon and lo. 

Epictetus: Stoic philosopher (ad 55-135); a former slave who taught 
that happiness is achieved only by trust in providence and indiffer¬ 
ence to the world. '1 he book which Augustine mentions at ix,4 is the 
Enchiridion of his pupil Flavius Arrianus, a summary of Epictetus’s 
teaching. 

Epicurus: Epicurus of Samos (341-271 bc), founder of the philosoph¬ 
ical system which bears his name, based largely on the atomic theory 
of Democritus. In ethics, Epicurus taught that the gods do not con¬ 
cern themselves with human affairs and so need not be feared or 
appeased. Human beings are therefore free to pursue their natural 
goal of happiness and tranquillity by emancipating themselves from 
worldly goals, 

Eratus: king of the Sicyonians at the time of Jacob’s death. He is appar¬ 
ently the same as the Penatus mentioned by Pausantas at 2,5,5, 

Erichthonius: the fourth king of Attica. According to the Ckronkon of 
Eusebius/Jerome, he ruled at the time of the death of Joshua the 
son of Nun. 

Eucharius: a Spanish presbyter dwelling at Calaina, a city of Numidia 
some few miles south of Hippo. He was healed of the stone and 
subsequently raised from the dead by the relics of St Stephen. 
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Eudoxus: Eudoxus of Cnidus (ca. 390-340 BC); Greek mathematician, 
astronomer and geographer. He is said to have been the first to con- 
strua a mathematical system to explain the apparent movement of 
the heavenly bodies, He is the author of the treatise Phaenomena 
which was turned into verse by Aratus of Soli. 

Eugenius: Flavius Eugenius; proclaimed as emperor after the death of 
Valentinian II in 392, but failed to secure the recognition of Theodo¬ 
sius I, who defeated and killed him in 394. Nominally Christian^ he 
nonetheless restored the statue of Victory to its place in the Senate 
House. 

Euhemerus: Fuhemerus of Messene (fl. 300 BC); Cyrenaic philosopher 
who advanced the theory that certain of the gods of mythology (c.g. 
Asclepius) were deified human beings. See Henrj' Tudor, Political 
Myth (London, 1972), Ch.i. 

Europa: daughter of Agenor of Tyre; carried off to Crete by Zeus in 
the form of a bull, or by a bull sent by Zeus. She bore him three 
sons, Rhadamanthus, Sarpedon and Minos, and subsequently 
became the u ife of Xanthus or Asterius, king of Crete. 

Europs: second king of the Sicyonians. According to the Ckronicon of 
Eusebius/Jerome, he ruled at the time of Abraham’s birth. 

Eusebius: Eusebius Pamphilus {ca. 260-340); Christian apologist, scrip¬ 
tural commentator and ecclesiastical historian; became bishop of 
Caesarea in 314. The best known of his many writings is his Historia 
eccienastica. His Chronkon^ a summary of world history down to 303, 
now survives only in the Latin translation and continuation of St 
Jerome. 

Evodius: a bishop of Uzali who established a shrine there to the martyr 
Stephen. Augustine refers to him several times in his writings (e.g. 
Serm., 323,3; 244.) 

Fabius: Quintus Fabius Maximus Verrucosus Cunctator; Roman gen¬ 
eral of the third century bc. He was appointed dictator after the 
Carthaginian victory at Lake Trasimene in 217. The story of his 
sparing the gods of Tarentum fC/O' of God^ 1,6) is at Livy, 27,15f, 
and Plutarch, Fabim Maximus, 2if. 

Fabncius: Gaius Fabridus Lusdnus; one of the amba^isadors sent to 
Pyrrhus in the winter of 280-279 bc. The story of his refusal to be 
bought off by Pyrrhus is one of the stock illustrations of old- 
fashioned Roman probity. See Plutarch, J^rrhus, 20; Eutropius, 2,12. 

Faith; Fides: Roman goddess personifying good faith. According to 
Livy (t,2i), her cult was introduced by Numa Pompilius; but her 
temple on the Capitol mentioned by Cit^ro (De 3,24,104) is 
no older than 254 bc. 
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Faunus: a Roman woodland deity and mythical second king of the 
Laurentines; son of Picns; guardian of crops and herds, later identi¬ 
fied with Pan. 

Faustulus: the shepherd who, with his wife /Vcca or /Voca Larentia, 
found and brought up the infants Romulus and Remus. 

Faustus: a Manichaean bishop whom Augustine met at Carthage in ca. 
383, and whom he found amiable but unimpressive. Faustus’s inabil¬ 
ity to answer Augustine's questions satisfactorily contributed sub¬ 
stantially to Augustine's disillusionment with Manichaeism. 

Fear and Dread: Favor and Pallor; their worship was introduced into 
Rome by Tullus Hostilius. According to Augustine at V],io, Pallor 
was spectfically associated with the change of colour occasioned by 
fear. 

Felicity; Kelicitas: Roman goddess of good luck; unknown before the 
middle of the second century BC, however, when Lucius Lieinius 
Lucuilus dedicated a temple to her on the Velabrum. Her cult 
became important under the emperors. 

Fessona: apparently a goddess who is the protectress of the weary; but 
unknown apart from Augustine’s mention at 1V,2I. 

Fever; Febris: she had three temples in Rome, in which remedia - 
possibly amulets - which had proved efficacious were placed. Cicero 
mentions her temple on the Palatine at De nat de&r., 3,25,63. Some 
authorities associate her particularly with malaria. She is sometimes 
also called Tertiana and Quartana. 

Fimbria: Gains Flavius Fimbria, a partisan of Marius in the Civil War 
apmst Sulla; noted for his ruthlessness and cruelty. Committed sui¬ 
cide in 84 BC to avoid falling into Sulla's hands. For his conduct at 
Troy, censured by Augustine at 111,7, see Livy, 83; Appian, De bdl 
53; Obscquens, Liber prodig. ^ 116. 

Flaccianus: the proconsul Flaccianus mentioned by Augustine at 
xvm,23 is not known from any other source. But Augustine also 
niffitions a Flaccianus at Contra academicos, 1,18,6 and 1,21,7, as 
criticising fortune-telling. It is not unlikely that the references are to 
the same person. In both sources Augustine refers to the great learn¬ 
ing and distinction of Flaccianus. 

Flora: the goddess of everything that blooms. She is said to have been 
a Sabine deity introduced into Rome by Titus Tatius. The games 
celebrated in her honour - the ludi fioraks - to which Augustine 
refers at 11,27 apparently included theatrical performances of a highly 
indecent character {Ovid, Fajf., 5,329^). 

Florentius: a devout and poor man of Hippo who was miraculously 

provided with money to purchase a new cloak. The story is knov^n 
only from xxi[,8. 
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Forculus; Cardea; Limentinus: gods of the door, hinges and threshold 
respectively. Tertullian also mentions them {De cor. mil., 13; De idol, 
15); so does Cyprian {De idol vanit.., 4). The Carna mentioned by 
Ovid {FasL^ 6,101) is dearly the same as Cardea. 

Fortune^ Fortuna: Roman goddess of chance, identified with the Gteek 
Tyche; often depicted as blind. The introduction of her worship was 
traditionally attributed to Scrvius Tullius. The Fortuna Barbata of 
whom Augustine makes fun at iv,ii seems to be an epithet of For¬ 
tuna considered as the especial protector of young men - i.e. of those 
growing a beard for the first time. The temple of Fortuna Muliebris 
(see IV, 19) was built in 48S BC by order of the Senate at the spot on 
the Via Latina w^here Coriolanus turned back his army in response 
to the pleas of his mother and the Roman matrons, 

Frutesca: a Roman goddess, probably synonymous with Seia. 

Fulgoria: presumably the goddess of, or who protects against, lightning 
{fklgor)\ but the name is not known apart from Augustine's reference 
at VI,to. 

Furius Camtllus: see Marcus Camillus* 

Gaius Servilius: Gaius Servilius Glaucia, a friend and ally of Lucius 
Satuminus; praetor in too BC; associated with Satuminus in the viol¬ 
ence of his political style, 

GalJi; rhe ecstatic priests of Cybele, said to castrate themselves in imita¬ 
tion of Attis. The name apparently comes from the River Gallus, a 
tributary of the Sagaris in Phrygia, whose water made those who 
drank it mad. 

Ganymede: a young and beautiful Trojan prince abducted by Zeus/ 
Jupiter to be his cup bearer and homosexual lover, See Homer, //., 
5,265ff; 2o,232fF; but the story exists in several versions. 

Gaudentius and Jovius: apparently they were officials in the service of 
the emperor Honorius; but nothing is known of them beyond what 
Augustine says at xviii,54. 

Gemini: the Gemini mentioned at xvm,54 are Rubellus and Fufius, 
consuls in ad 29. They are also mentioned by Tertullian {AJv. Jud,., 
8) and Lactantius (Di't. inst,, 4,10). 

Genius (ph Genii): a Roman god who, according to Varro as quoted 
by Augustine at vii,r3, ‘is set over, and who has power over, every¬ 
thing that is begotten’; also identified with the world-soul or even 
with Jupiter, But Augustine also uses the term in the more usual 
sense (as at Vii,6) to denote the attendant spirit - the ‘guardian angel’, 
as it were - of every man, Cf. Censorinus, De die mtal, 3; Apuleius^ 
De deo Socr., 14; Horace, Epist. 2,2,188. 

Gnaeus Manhus. Gnaeus Manlius Vulso; Roman public figure; curule 
aedile in 197 BC; praetor in Sicily in 195. Commanded, as proconsul, 
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an exp{;dition against the Galatians in i8q bc, very much to his 
own profit. Thereafter> his name was traditionally associated with 
the introduction of ^oriental luxury’ into Rome. 

Gorgon: the Gorgons were the daughters of Phoreus, called Stheno^ 
Euryale and Medusa. It is to Medusa that Augustine refers at 
xviii,i3. She had snakes instead of hair, and ail who looked on her 
were turned to stone. She was slain by Perseus (2), and from her 
blood sprang the winged horse Pegasus. 

Gracchi: Roman politicians and reformers* Tiberius Sempronius 
Gracchus introduced radical proposals for land reform when tribune 
in 133 Bc. When seeking re-election, he was killed in a riot on the 
Capitol organised by his cousin Scipio Nasica Serapis. His more 
gifted brother Gains Sempronius Gracchus became tribune in 125 
and again in 122. He re-enacted his brother’s reforms and introduced 
new ones of his own. In the midst of growing political disturbance, 
the senatm consultum ulfimum was invoked against him and his sup¬ 
porters in 121. See also Lucius Opimius. 

Gratian; Flavius Grafianus, western Roman emperor from AD 367 to 383. 
A friend of St Ambrose, he was a devout Catholic and the first emperor 
not to use the title Pontifex Maximus; famously, he caused the statue 
of Victory to be removed from the Senate House. His troops deserted 
him at the approach of Maximus and he was assassinated* 

Great Mother: epithet of Cybcle. 

Gulosus: a presbyter of the Church at Carthage 391; mentioned at 
\xii,8 in connection with the miraculous cure of Innocentius {q*v.). 

Hadrian: Publius Aclius Hadrianus, Roman emperor from ad 117 to 
138. One of the first acts of his principate was to relinquish all the 
eastern conquests of his predecessor Trajan* He allowed the Par- 
thians once more to elea an independent sovereign; withdrew 
Roman troops from the provinces of Armenia, Mesopotamia and 
Assyria; and once more established the Euphrates as the eastern 
frontier of the Empire. See Eutropius, 8,3* 

Hannibal; Qrthaginian general {247 to m. 182 bc) who took command 
m the second Punic War in 221, He marched from Spain and crossed 
the Alps with a large army (including the famous elephants), won 
decisive viaories at Lake Trasimene and Cannae, and remained in 
Italy for sixteen years campaigning* He was recalled to defend Carth¬ 
age against Scipio African us Major in 203 and defeated at the battle 
□f Zama in 202. The defeat at Cannae was the worst military disaster 
ever sustained by Rome* 

H^lth: Salus, an ancient Roman deity subsequently assimilated to the 
Gr^k Hygeia. Her Temple on the Quirinal was said to have been 
bunt in 302 bc by the dictator Gains Junius Bubulcus. 
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Hecate: Greek goddess; daughter of Perses and Asteria^ sister of 
Latona; she presides over magic spells and incantations. She is often 
identified with Diana, Luna and Proserpine^ and is for that reason 
represented with three heads. 

Helen: daughter of Zeus and Led a; wife of Menelaus; her abduction 
by Paris was the cause of the Trojan War. 

Helenus: Son of Priam and Hecuba; a noted soothsayer. He became 
the husband of Andromache after Pyrrhus had tired of her, 

Hdle: sec Phryxus. 

Heraclitus: Greek philosopher of Ephesus {fl. ca. 500 Bc). His philo¬ 
sophy survives only in a handful of notoriously obscure fragments. 
Its chief tenets seem to have been that everything originates in and 
returns to fire, and exists in a state of flux. 

Hercules: the most popular of all Greek heroes (called Herakles in 
Greek); best known for the twelve labours imposed on him after he 
had killed his own children in a fit of madness sent by the goddess 
Hera. He was particularly popular in Rome as a defender against 
evil, and the Stoics had a tendency to idealise him for his fortitude 
and services to men. See also xvm,i2, 

Hermes Trismegistus: i.e. ‘Hermes/Mercury the Thrice Great’; a fic¬ 
titious personage to whom the Neoplatonists attributed all genuine 
philosophical knowledge; possibly he is a version of the Egyptian 
god Thoth (Lactantius, Div, inst.y 1,6). Numerous treatises of philo¬ 
sophy and religion (the Hermetica) are attributed to him; also a 
number of works on astrology, magic and alchemy. The dialogue 
Asdepius to which Augustine refers at vui,23 was translated into 
Latin by Apuleius. 

Heroes: semi^ivine beings, sometimes imaginary but often originally 
real people (e,g, Theseus, Perseus, Hercules), believed to help the 
living in return for sacrifices and rites performed at their shrines or 
tombs. 

Heros; mentioned by Augustine at x,2i as a son of Juno/Hera, but not 
known from any other source. 

Hesperius: an African Christian whose household at Fussala - about 
forty miles away from Hippo — was miraculously delivered from the 
malign influence of evil spirits, 

Hesychius: bishop of Salona in Dalmatia from 405 to 426. 

Hippocrates: Hippocrates of Cos {ca. 469-399 bc); Greek physician, 
traditionally the first to establish rnediciiie as a systematic art. He 
founded a school of medicine at the shrine of Asdepius at Cos. 

Homer: Greek epic poet, traditionally blind and traditionally the author 
of the lhad and the Odyssey, Nothing is known of his dates or life, 
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however, and it is on the whole likely that the two Greek epics are 
recensions of earlier folk-material made by an unknown editor or 
editors ca. 700 BC. 

Homogyrus: according to Augustine at XVUi,6, Homogyrus was the first 
to use oxen for ploughing. He was struck by lightning, and given 
divine honours after his death. The name is not known from any 
other source. 

Honor; Hon os: Roman god personifying the honour associated with 
military prowess or similar virtues. Livy (27,23) mentions a temple 
of Honos and Virtus; see also Qcero, In Verr,^ 54,^23. 

Honorius and Eutychianus: Flavius Honorius and Eutychianus were 
consuls in ad 398. Nothing significant is known of them, and they 
are mentioned by Augustine (xvm,54) for purposes of chronology- 
only. 

Honorius: son of the emperor Theodosius L After the death of Theo¬ 
dosius in 395, the empire was divided betw-een Honorius and his 
brother Arcadius, with Honorius ruling in the West and Arcadius in 
the East, Honorius’s assassination of his erstwhile lieutenant, the 
Vandal general Stilicho, was one of the events which precipitated 
the sack of Rome in 410. 

Horace: Quintus Horattus Flaccus (65-^8 BC); Roman poet and friend 
of Virgil, known chiefly for his Odes, 

Horatii: the war between Rome and Alba Lonp which took place 
during the reign of Tullus Hosdlius was decided by the ^battle of 
champions’ between the three Horatii and the three Curiatii. This 
famous story, and the accompanying story of Horatia, the sister slain 
by her brother, is at Livy, i,24fr. 

Hortensius: Quintus Hortensius; appointed dictator of Rome in 287 BC 
to restore order after debt and usury had led to the final secession 
of the plebs to the Janiculum. Responsible for much important social 
legislation. 

Hostiiina: a goddess apparently presiding over the corn when the corn 
stands level in the field: t.e., when it has reached its full growth. The 
name is not known from any ocher source. 

Hostilius: see Tullus Hostihus. 

Hyperbolus: Athenian demagogue prominent at the time of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian War; satirised by Aristophanes. He was assassinated in 
Samos in 411 bc. 

Hyreanus: see Alexander (2). 

lamblichus: Neoplatonist philosopher {ca, ad 350-325); studied under 
Porphyry and later founded his own school. His extant works include 
a life of Pythagoras, a philosophical anthology called Protrepticus, 
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three mathematical treatises, and an essay in defence of magic usually 
called De mysterih. 

lasus: son of Triopas and his successor as king of the Argives; also 
called Crotopus in the Ckromcon of Eusebius/Jerome, 

karus: see Daedalus. 

Inachus: the first king of the Argives^ ruling (according to the Chronicon 
of Eusebius/Jerome) at the time of Jacob and Esau; father of Isis. 

Innocentia: a religious woman of Carthage, miraculously healed of 
cancer of the breast and rebuked by Augustine for not making her 
cure known (see xxn,8)- 

Innocentius: a Roman civil servant at Carthage; a Christian^ he 
befriended Augustine and Alypius shortly after their conversion. 
After a harrowing course of surgery and treatment, he was miracu¬ 
lously healed of a rectal fistula. 

Ino: daughter of Cadmus and Ilarmonia; sister of SemeJe; wife of 
Athamas, king of Thebes. Fleeing from Athamas, who had gone 
mad, she flung herself into the sea with her son Meticertes, where¬ 
upon they were both transformed into sea deities, called Leucothea 
and Palaemon respectively. The Latin names of these deities are 
Matuta and Portunus. 

Intercidona; see Silvanus, 

lo or Ion: daughter of Inachus, king of Argos, She was loved by Jupiter 
and changed, through fear of Juno, into a cow. She is synonymous 
with the Egyptian Isis. 

Iphigenia; daughter of Agamemnon. Because her father had killed a 
deer belonging to Diana, Iphigenia was to be offered in expiation. 
As she was about to be sacrificed, she was borne away by Diana in a 
cloud and a stag substituted for her. See Euripides, Ipkig. m, Taur,^ 
26ff; Iphig. in Aui^ isyflff- 

Irenaeus: a civil servant of Hippo whose son was raised from the dead 
by the miraculous agency of St Stephen, 

Isis: Egy-ptian goddess; daughter of Inachus; wife of Osiris, See lo. 

Iterducar see Domiducus. 

Janus: one of the oldest of the Roman gods; associated with beginnings, 
Possibly he IS a deified human founder of a pre-Roman settlement 
on the Janiculum. He is customarily depicted with two, sometimes 
four, faces. He welcomed Saturn when the latter was expelled from 
Olympus. While Janus ruled on the Janiculum, Saturn presided over 
a settlement called Saturnia which he had founded on the Capitol. 
Between them, they brought the arts of civilisation to the first natives 
of r^tium. The doors of the temple of Janus were customarily left 
open in time of war. 
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Jerome: Father of the Church; a contemporary {345-420) of Augustine; 
editor and translator of the Vulgate; translator and continuator of 
the Chrtmicon of Eusebius of Caesarea, upon ’which Augustine relies 
for much of his historical information* 

John: the John whom Augustine mentions at v,26 is St John of Egypt 
{ca. 300—394), Originally a carpenter, he entered a monastery 
between the ages of twenty-five and thirty and eventually became a 
hermit. For the legend of his having foretold the victories of Theo¬ 
dosius I over Maximus and Eugenius, see Paliadius of Helenopclis, 
Historica lausiaca, ed* A. J. Festugiere {Brussels, 1961). 

Jovian; Flavius Jovianus; chosen hy the army to succeed Julian ‘the 
Apostate’ after the latter’s death in ad 363. Dire military straits 
immediately forced him to make an unpopular and territorially 
expensive peace with the Persians. This is the ‘desperate plight’ to 
which Augustine refers at ]V,29. 

Jugatinus: Augustine mentions two gods of this name, one being a god 
of mountain terraces (iv,8) and the other of the matrimonial union 

VI,9), 

Julian: Flavius Qaudius Julianus; Roman statesman and man of letters; 
emperor from ad 361 to 363, Known (from the Christian point of 
view) as ‘the Apostate’ and regarded as a persecutor because of his 
renunciation of Christianity and attempts to restore the pagan cult. 

Julius Proculus: the Alban noble to whom Romulus appeared after 
death, indicating that he wished to be honoured under the name of 
Quirinus and to have a shrine on the Quirinaf The story, to which 
Augustine alludes at 111,15, comes from Livy, 1,16; cf. Lactantius, 
Div. inst.^ 1,15. 

Juno: an early Italian goddess originally associated with women and 
childbirth and later identified with Hera; sometimes associated with 

the moon. The female counterpart of Jupiter and the mother of 
Mars, 

Jupiter: identified with the Greek Zeus, the Father of the Gods: hus¬ 
band of Juno; wieldcr of thunderbolts; associated with war, treaties, 
and oaths of all kinds, The Etruscan kings of Rome introduced the 
worship of Jupiter xo Rome, and the temple of Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus - Jupiter the Best and Greatest’ - on the Capitol was the 
centre of the Roman state religion. Augustine also mentions many 
epithets of Jupiter (e.g. at vii,u): Victor (‘Conqueror’); Invictus 
(‘Unconquered’); Opitulus {‘Helper’); Impulsor (‘Driver’); Stator 
(‘Stayer’); Centumpeda (‘Establisher’); SupinaUs (‘Over thrower’)■ 
Tigillus (‘Supporter’); Almus (‘Bountiful’); Ruminus (‘Nourisher*)' 
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Jupicer was worshipped in Egypt under the form of a ram, and there 
called Jupiter Ammon. 

Justin us: Marcus Junianus Justinus; Roman historian who lived during 
the latter half of the second century ad. His Epitoma historiarum 
philippic arum is an abridgment, although not a very concise one, of 
Trogus Pompeius’s Historiae philippicae. 

Juventas: Roman goddess of youth, identified with the Greet Hebe; 
especially the protectress of young persons at the time when they 
ceased to be children and began to wear adult clothes. The forms 
Juventus’ and ‘Juventa* also occur, 

Kronos; Cronus: Greek God later identified with Saturn; son of 
Uranus, Augustine’s identification of Kronos with time at vii.ig is 
not strictly speaking txjrrect (time is chroms in Greek, not kronos); 
but the mistake - if it is a mistake rather than a play on words - is 
not uncommon. 

Labco: the Labeo to whom Augustine refers at li,ii and elsewhere is 
probably Cornelius Labeo, whose writings have not survived, but of 
whom we know from many citations in Macrobius as well as those in 
Augustine. He was apparently a Neoplatonist with an encyclopaedic 
knowledge of Roman religious ritual and tradition. 

Lactantius: Christian apologist and acclaimed Latin stylist, surnamed 
Firmianus (ca. 250-320); known especially for his De mortihis perse- 
cut orum and Divinae insUtutiones, 

Lacturnus: perhaps the same as the god Lactans apparently mentioned 
by Varro {Servius on Virgil, 1,315) as promoting the growth 

of young crops. 

Laelius: Gaius Laelins (b. jS6 BC); Roman soldier and orator; consul in 
140 BC, An interlocutor in Cicero’s De republica and De senectute^ 
and the principal character in his De amicitia. Noted for his great 
learning, 

Lampares: according to the Chromcon of Eusebius/Jerome, he was the 
twenty-second king of the Assyrians, not the twenty^third, as Aug¬ 
ustine says at xviii,i5, 

Laomedon: one of the first kings of Troy; the son of Ilus and Eurydice 
and the father of Priam. He enlisted the aid of Apollo and Poseidon 
in building the walls of Troy; but he refused to pay them the agreed 
sum, thereby bringing disaster to his country, 

Larentina: Roman benefactress; more usually known as Larentia or 
Acca Larentia (although she is not the Acca Larentia who, with her 
husband Faustulus, adopted the infants Romulus and Remus). The 
story which Augustine tells at vi^y was supposed to have happened 
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during the reign of Romulus or possibly of Ancus Marcius, Sec also 
Tarutius. 

Lares: spirits of the dead, worshipped at crossroads and as guardian 
deities of the home {lares fatnihares); they are also associated with 
the protection of farm land. 

Lar%'ae: see Lemures. 

Latinus: the son and successor of Faunus, whose reign (according to 
the Chronicon of Eusebius/Jerome) coincided with the fall of Troy- 
The Latins cake their name from him. 

Latona: synonymous with Leto, the mother of Apollo and Diana, to 
whom she gave birth on the floating Island of Delos. 

Lavinia: see Silvius. 

Lemures; also called Larvae: hungry ghosts who haunt houses on the 
days called lemuria (9, 11, 13 May) and who can only be persuaded 
to go away by feeding them with beans in a special ceremony (see 
Ovid, fast.^ 

Leo: see Alexander the Great. 

Lepidus: Marcus Aemilius Lepidus; consul 78 bc; attempted a military 
occupation of Rome in 77 Bc, intending to overthrow Sulla’s consti¬ 
tution. He was defeated in battle near the Janiculum by the forces 
of the other consul, Quintus Lucatius Catulus, the leader of the sen¬ 
atorial nobility. 

Leucippus: the eighth king of the Skyonians* According to the 
Chronkon of Eusebius/Jerome, he ruled at the time of Isaac. 

Leucothea or Matuta: sec Ino. 

Levana: it was a Roman custom to lay a newly born infant on the floor, 
and for the father to recognise it as his own by picking it up. Levana 
is apparently the goddess who presides over this ceremony. 

Liber: an Italian god of vegetation subsequently identified with the 
Greek Dionysus or Bacchus, and hence a god of wine. Augustine 
(apparently following Varro) also attributes to him responsibility for 
male seed or sexual potency/fertility; but the explanation which 
Augustine gives of the name Liber at vi,9 is unknown elsewhere. 
Liber has a female counterpart called Libera. 

Libera: see Liber. 

Libya: see Busiris. 

Linus: son of Apollo and Terpsichore and supposedly the inventor of 
song, teacher of Orpheus and Hercules. He rebuked Hercules for 
not practising and Hercules struck him with his lyre and killed him. 
Lmus may have been a real pre-Homeric poet (as Augustine sup¬ 
poses at XVIII, 14); but there is no record of any poerns being attrib¬ 
uted to him in antiquity. 




Btdgraphica} notes 


Livy: Titus Livius (s9 nt to ad 17); Roman historian and author of a 
comprehensive history of Rome ‘from the foundation of the City' 
{ah urk condita) down to his own day. Of its 142 books, only thirty- 
five and a few fra^ents remain; but we have summaries or epi¬ 
tomes, called periochae^ of all except Bks ij6 and 137. 

Lubentina: Roman goddess personifying sensual, and perhaps specific¬ 
ally sexual, pleasure. Cicero speaks of Lubentina Venus (De nat, 
deor.^ 2,23,61}. 

Lucan: Marcus Annaeus Lucanus (AD 3^5); Roman poet, author of 
the epic poem in ten books called Pkarsalta on the Civil War between 
Caesar and Pompey. Forced to commit suicide after becoming 
involved in the conspiracy of Piso against Nero. 

Lucina; see Mena. 

Lucius Opimius: Roman aristocrat and soldier; and one of the leaders 
of the reactionary opposition to Gaius Gracchus. When consul in 
121 BC, he proceeded mercilessly against Gracchus by means of the 
scnam consultum ultimum and a subsequent quaestio which is said to 
have condemned three thousand individuals. He then dedicated the 
restored temple of Concord, He was prosecuted in 120 bc for putting 
Roman citizens to death without trial, but acquitted (Cicero, De. 
oraL^ 2,25,106). 

Lucius Pontius: see Lucius Titus. 

Lucius Quintus; Lucius Quinctius Cincinnatus; proverbial as an 
example of old-fashioned Roman virtue, thanks to the famous story 
(Livy, 3) of his dictatorship in 45S (see City of God., v,rS). Livy also 
tells (4,i3ff) of a second dictatorship in 439 bc, when Cincinnatus 
would have been eighty; but not all authorities regard this second 
dictatorship as historical. See also CJuintus Serviiius. 

Lucius Saturninus; Lucius Appuleius Saturninus; violent Roman dem¬ 
agogue and political assassin; supporter of Marius; tribune in 103 
and 100 BC. 

Lucius litus and Lucius Pontius: nothing is known of these two people 
mentioned in connection with Sulla at 11,24 beyond what Augustine 
says there. See Plutarch, Sulld.^ 27 and Obsequens, Liber prodig.., ri6, 

Lucius Valerius: see Publius Valerius. 

Lucretia; wife of Lucius Tarquinius Collatinus, who stabbed herself 
after she was raped by Tarquinius Sextus, son of Tarquinius 

Superbus. This led to the rising of Junius Brutus and the expulsion 
of the kings. 

Lucretius: Spurius Lucretius Tricipitinus, father of Lucretia- he was 
elected consul for 509, but died within a few days, 

Lucullus; (i) Lucius Licinius Lucullus; Roman patrician and soldier; 
consul m 74 bc; noted for his great wealth and opulence, and for his 
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military campaign against Mithhdates. Founder of the cult of 
Felicity. (2) The bishop called Lucullus mentioned at xxn,8 is not 
known from any other source. Involved in the translation of the 
relics of Stephen the proto-martyr to Africa, he was miraculously 
healed of a fistula. The story, as Augustine briefly alludes to it, looks 
suspiciously similar to that of Innocentius (q.v.) in the same chapter. 

Luna; originally a Sabine moon-goddess whose worship was thought to 
have been introduced to Rome by Titus Tatius {Varro, De ling. Lat,^ 
5,74). She had temples on the Aventine and the Palatine. 

Lux: Roman deity personifying light; but, contrary to what Augustine 
seems to think at iv,23, Lux is not mentioned in the list given by 
Varro [De ling. 5,74) of gods introduced to Rome by Titus 
T atius. 

Lycaeus: Augustine speaks at xviii,i7 of‘the god Lycaeus’; but no such 
god is mentioned in any other extant source (Augusiine^s informa¬ 
tion comes from Varro). Jupiter and Pan were worshipped on Mount 
Lycaeus in Arcadia where, as Augustine notes, they were called Jup¬ 
iter Lycaeus and Pan Lycaeus; but the supposed association of 
Lycaeus with lykos., wolf, is probably false. Cf. Herodotus 4,203; 
Virgil, 8,344., 

Lycurgus: the traditional, but almost certainly mythical, founder of the 
constitution of Sparta; said to have been inspired by the oracle at 
Delphi, and worshipped in Sparta as a god. Not to be confused with 
the distinguished Attic orator of the same name (fl. 330 bc). 

Lymphs; Lymphae: water nymphs; semi-divine beings particularly 
associated with springs. 

Maia: daughter of Atlas and Pieione and the mother of Hermes/ 
Mercury by Jupiter. 

Mallius Theodonis: consul in AD 399 ' witii Eutropius as his colleague. 
The Theodorus to whom Augustine^s De beata vita is dedicated may 
be the same person. Cf. Retract., 1,2. 

Mamythos. the twelfth king of the Assyrians, reigning (according to 
the Chronicon of Eusebius/Jerome) at the time of Joseph’s death. 

Mancinus; Gaius Hostilius Mancinus, When consul in 137, he was 
defeated by the Numaiiteans and made peace, I’he Senate refused 
to accept the peace and (with his consent) Mancinus was handed 
oyer to the enemy bound and naked. The enemy refused to accept 
him, and he subsequently resumed his political career, though not 
without many difficulties. 

Manturna: Roman goddess known only from Augustine’s mention of 

her at Vi,^; she seems to ensure the new bride’s fidelity to her hus¬ 
band. 
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Marathus: king of the Sicyonians. According to the Chr&nicon of Ku^ieb- 
ius/Jerome, he ruled at the time of the Exodus from Egypt. 

Marcellinus: a close friend of St Augustine lat Bk i,i he is called Jili 
carmime^ ‘most beloved son’). He was sent by the emperor Honorius 
to preside over the Council held at Carthage in 411 to resolve the 
Donatist dispute. His correspondence with St Augustine led eventu¬ 
ally to the writing of the Ofy of God. See Introduction^ pp. xii-xiii. 

Marcus Camillus: Marcus Furl us Camillas; saviour of Rome after the 
Gallic invasion of 387-386 BC; military tribune with consular power 
in 401, 398, 394, 386, 384 and 381 bc His greatest exploit was the 
capture of Etruscan city of Veii in ca. 396. Accused of having misap¬ 
propriated some of the booty from Veii, he went into voluntary exile. 

Marcus Drusus: Marcus Livius Drusus; Roman orator, agitator and 
agrarian reformer; tribune in 91 bc. His turbulent political career 
ended in assassination. The failure of his proposals and his murder 
led to the Social War of 90--89 BC. 

Marcus Fulvius: Marcus Fulvius Flaccus; consul in 125 bc; a friend 
and political associate of the Gracchi. 

Marcus Horatius: Marcus Horatius Pulvillus, said to have played a 
distinguished part in the bringing about the expulsion of the Tar- 
quins. According to Livy (2,8), he was chosen consul for 509, after 
the premature death of Spurius Lucretius Tricipitinus. 

Marcus Marcellus: Marcus Qaudius Marcellus; Roman general of the 
third century bc. He won great renown in the campaign against the 
Gauls of 222, and captured Syracuse in 212 after a long siege. He 
was killed in 20S bc. The story told at City of God.^ 1,6 of his weeping 
over Syracuse comes from Livy, 25,24,1 r. 

Marcus Pulvillus: Marcus Horatius Pulvillus; consul in 509 BC and, 
according to some authorities, again in 507, with P. Valerius Pub- 
licola. He was chosen by lot instead of Publicola to dedicate the 
temple of Jupiter on the Capitol. Out of family jealousy, Publicola^s 
brother Marcus Valerius tried to disrupt the ceremony by falsely 
announcing the death of Pulvillus’s son. See Plutarch, Publicola^ 14; 
Livy, 2,8. 

Marica: a nymph of Minturnae in Latium, where there was 1 wood 
dedicated to her. Variously identified with Venus, Diana or Circe. 

Marius: Gaius Marius (157-86 bc). Self-made Roman general who 
established his reputation by defeating the African king Jugurtha and 
the Celtic tribes threatening northern Italy. He reorganised the 
Roman army and was active in the Social War against the allied 
Italian peoples. He was consul in 107, every year between 104 and 
100, and in 86 for an unprecedented seventh time. He allied himself 
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with the extreme democrats in Rome^ thus becoming the rival of the 
dictator Sulla, There ensued (88-8a bc) the first of the Civil Wars 
between military leaders which ended in the collapse of the Republic, 
Sulla forced Marius to leave Rome in 88, but he returned triumphant 
in 87 and slaughtered his opponents with such fury and brutality 
that his sanity was questioned. His son, mentioned by Augustine at 
t[i,2S, was bom in no bc, shared his father’s flight and return, and 
was consul in 82. Plutarch’s life of Marius includes the story of his 
hiding in the Minturnian marshes mentioned by Augustine at'11,23. 

Mars: Roman god, son of Juno/Hera and the father of Romulus. Ori¬ 
ginally regarded as a spirit of vegetation, but primarily associated in 
' the religion of the State with war. Called Ares in Greek. 

Martialis: an aged pagan of Hippo converted to Christianity on his 
deathbed through the miraculous agency of St Stephen. 

Matuta: Roman goddess of the dawn or morning, to whom Augustine 
(]v,8) attributes the function of presiding over crops when ripe. See 
Ino. 

Maximian: Marcus Aurelius Valerius Maximianus, Roman emperor 
jointly with Diocletian from 286 until they both abdicated in 305, 
He rigorously enforced Diocletian’s edicts of persecution in Italy, 
Africa and Spain. His abdication in 305 was insincere and he spent 
the rest of his life in intrigues and various attempts to reinstate him¬ 
self, He committed suicide in 310. 

Maximinus: (r) Gaius Julius Verus Maximinus, Roman emperor from 
235 to 238; a persecutor of the Church, noted for his cruelty and 
ruthlessness. He was a Thmcian peasant (hence the frequent epithet 
‘Thrax’) whose military career owed much to his extraordinar)'^ 
physical strength and presence, (2) Bishop of Sinita in North Africa; 
a contemporary and colleague of Augustine. 

Maximus-. Magnus Maximus, Roman emperor 383-38S; commanded 
Roman troops in Britain; elevated by the army in Briuin, he 
marched to Gaul and overthrew the emperor Gratian. Theodosius I 
initially recognised him, but subsequently defeated him after his 
invasion of Italy and expulsion of Valentinian II. 

Meianthus: the sixteenth king of the Athenians. According to the 
Ckronuon of Eusebius/Jerome, his rule coincided with that of Silvius 
over the Latins and the judgeship of Eli the priest over Israel. 

MeUntomice: wife of King Criasus of the Argives, 

Melicertes: see Ino. 

Mellona: called MellonU by Amobius (Mv. gent., 4,7); a deity associ- 
ated with the production of honey. 
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Mena and Lucina: these are usually simply alternative names of Luna 
(Cicero<, De nat. deor.^ 2,27,68)* But Augustine lists them as separate 
deities, presiding over menstruation and childbirth respectively. 

Menelaus: king of Sparta, husband of Helen, whom Paris carried off to 
Troy, thus bringing about the expedition of the Greek chieftains 
to recover her, A somewhat inctfectual figure in the Iliady rather 
overshadowed by his brother Agamemnon. 

Mens: Roman goddess personifying mental or moral balance, sanity, 
reasonableness. According to Livy (22,10; 23,31), a temple was con¬ 
secrated to Mens after the battle of Lake Trasimene in 217 bc (cf. 
Ovid, Fast., 6,34if)^ 

Mercury; Mercurius: Roman god identified with the Greek Hermes; 
protector of merchants in particular and travellers in general. The 
messenger of Jupiter and sometimes (as in Plautus’s Amphitrion) his 
confederate in amorous escapades. Also presides over human speech. 

Merula: Lucius Cornelius Merula; committed suicide in the Temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus in 87 bc, to avoid falling into the hands of Marius 
and Cinna. 

Messapus or Cephisus: the ninth king of Sicyon, reigning (according 
to the Chfonkon of Eusebius/Jerome) at the time of Isaac’s death. 

Metellus: Lucius Caecilius Metellus (d. 221 BC); Ponrifex Maximus in 
241. When the temple of Vesta caught fire, he was gravely injured 
while rescuing the Palladium from the flames. (The Palladium was 
an ancient image of Athene said to have been sent from heaven by 
Zeus and brought from Troy by Aeneas. It was believed that the 
protection of the city depended upon its safety.) 

Minerva: the Roman goddess of wisdom and the arts; identified with 
the Greek Athene, and hence also a goddess of war. Also called 
Tritonia, from her birth in or from Lake Tritonis in Libya 
(Herodotus, 4,178). 

Minos: see Europa. 

Mithridates: Mithridates VI Eupator Dionysius, king of Pontiis (120- 
63 bc). His military conquests in Asia Minor and Greece made him 
a serious threat to Rome, and the Romans fought three wars against 
him before he was finally defeated by Pompey. 

Mnestheus: said in the Ckronkon of Eusebius/Jeromc to have been 
king of the Argives at the time of the destruction of Troy and the 
flight of Aeneas to Italy. The Mnestheus mentioned by Virgil {Aen. 
5,117, etc.) is presumably the same person. 

Modesty; Pudicitia: a Roman goddess personifying the modesty or 

chastity of women. Livy mentions her shrine in the Forum Boarium 
(10,23). 
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Mucius Scaevola: (r) The Mucius Scaevoia who appears in and 

iv,27 is Quintus Mucius Scaevola, eminent jurist and orator and 
author of the first systematic treatise of civil law. An opponent of 
MariuSj he lost his life in the massacres of 87 BC* (2) The Mucius of 
whom Augustine speaks ativ,2o and vj8 is Gaius Mucius Scaevola, 
a hero of the war with Lars Porsenna after the expulsion of the kings. 
The celebrated storv of how he burnt off his own right hand 
(Scaevola means ‘left-handed’) is at Livy, 2,12. 

Murcia: a goddess of this name had a temple beneath the Aventine hill 
(Livy, 1,33); but Murcia in this sense may be simply a synonym for 
Venus (see J, E. C. Welldon^ De Civmte Dei^ [, p. 171^ n. 2). Aug¬ 
ustine speaks of Murcia (iv,i6) as a goddess associated with sloth or 
indolence, as does Arnobius {Adv. genL, 4,9). 

Musaeus: semi-mythical Greek poet and musician, supposedly a con¬ 
temporary and pupil of Orpheus (some sources call him a son of 
Orpheus). A collection of oracles was ascribed to him in classical 
times. He is particularly associated with the rites of Demeter at 
Eleusis: see Diodorus Siculus, 4,25. 

Mutunus: see Priapus. 

Naenia: a goddess associated with the dead, or with rites for the dead; 
mentioned also by Arnobius {Adv, gent,^ 4,7). Naeniae or Neuiac 
were funeral poems sung by the female relatives of the deceased. 

Naevius: Gnaeus Nicvius (ca, 270-199 bc); Roman dramatist and poet. 
According to Aulus Gellius {Noct. Att., 3,3), he was imprisoned for 
his outspoken criticism of public figures. 

Neptune: Italian god of water, later assimilated to the Greek sea-god 
Poseidon. In Roman tradition, Neptune was said to have a oompafi” 
ion spirit, whose name is sometimes given as Salacia and sometimes 
as Venilia. Augustine regards these two as separate (vii,22). "Ihe 
Venilia whom Augustine associates, at IV, 11, with the coming of hope 
may be the Italian nymph variously said to be the wife of Faunus or 
Janus (see Virgil, 10,76; Ovid, Met, 14,334). 

Nero Caesar: Nero Claudius Caesar, Roman emperor from 54 to 68; 
his principate became a byword for extravagance, vanity and cruelty^ 
He is said to have arranged the death of his own mother in 59, and 
to have been responsible for the fire that devastated Rome in 64. 
After the unsuccessful conspiracy of Gaius Calpurnius Piso in 65, 
many prominent Romans were put to death or instructed to commit 
suicide, including Seneca and Lucan. Much of what we know of him 
is from hostile sources, however. His bad press is at least partly due 
to his persecution of the Christians in 65, 

Nigidius: Publius Nigidius Figulus; Pythagorean philosopher, astrolo¬ 
ger and scholar; a friend of Cicero and a contemporary of Varro. He 
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wrote on grammar, theologj’ and the sciences. He was held in the 
highest esteem by his contemporaries, but only fragments of his 
works remain. A supporter of Pompey, he died in exile in 45 bc. 

Nimis: (j) legendary eponymous founder of the Assyrian city of Nine¬ 
veh, traditionally supposed to have invented the art of warfare and 
to have been the first to assemble large armies. Augustine remarks 
several times {iv,6; xvi,io,i7; xviil,2) on his empire and its magnifi¬ 
cence. (2) Son of the above and Queen Semiramis. Also known as 
Ninyas. 

Nodotus: a god of corn, presiding over the nodes or joints of the stem; 
this name is unknown apart from Augustine’s references to it. 

Numa Pompilius: the semi-mytliical second king of Rome (traditionally 
715-673 BC); founder of the Roman religious system and the 
calendar. The story told by Augustine at VII, 34 of the recovery of 
Niima’s religious books by ‘a certain Terentius’ is at Livy, 40,29; cf. 
Plutarch, Numa^ 22. 

Numeria: a Roman goddess supposed to preside over the speedy birth 
of infants and the teaching of children to count. 

Numitor: sixteenth king of Alba Longa, deposed by his brother Amul- 
ius; father of Rhea Silvia, and hence grandfather of Romulus and 
Remus. 

Numitorius: Gaius Numitorius; Roman aristocrat and supporter of 
Sulla, put to death during the Marian persecutions of 87 bc. Said to 
liave been disembowelled with hooks, 

Octavius: Gnaeus Octavius; supporter of Suita and consul in 87 Bc; one 
of the first victims of the Marian persecutions of that year. 

Oedipus: a king of Thebes, son of Laius and Jocasta. He unknowingly 
killed his father and married his mother. The discovery drove him 
mad and he put out his own eyes, A temple was Uter dedicated to 
him at Athens, As Augustine mentions at xvin,i3, he solved the 
riddle of the Sphinx. 

mythical founder and ruler of Thebes (his name is more usu¬ 
ally spelt Ogyges); a great flood is said to have occurred in his day 
{cct. i8oo bc) when the waters of Lake Copais rose and inundated 
the whole valley of Boeotia, 

Olympias: see Alexander the Great. 

Oneus: the twenty-ninth ting of the Assyrians; his reign apparently 
coincided with that of Silvius over the Latins and the rule of Eli the 
priest over Israel. In the Chrotticon of Eusebius/Jerome, his name is 
given as Thomaeus. 

Ops: Roman goddess of plenty, riches and power, and the patroness of 

husbandry; wife of Saturn; variously identified with Tellus, Cybele 
and Proserpine, 
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Orcus; synonymous with Pluto. 

Origen: Origenes Adaiuantius {ca. ad 185—255); Alexandrian Christian 
and Neoplatonist philosopher. He exerted considerable influence on 
the development of Christian doctrine; but, as Augustine notes at 
xi^23, his Platonism led him into heterodoxy in certain important 
respects. He was tortured during the persecution under the emperor 
Decius. 

Orpheus: semi-mythical Greek musician; husband of Eurydice, whom 
he tried unsuccessfully to rescue from Hades after her death. The 
Orphic poetry to which Augustine refers at xvil],i4 is often men¬ 
tioned by Plato (see Rep,y 364E; PhilebuSy 66c; Cralylus, 4026). 
Orpheus was sometime said to have shared with Dionysus the 
founding of the Eleusinian mysteries. Some authors also make him 
the ancestor of Homer and Hesiod. 

Orthopolis: the twelfth king of the Sicyonians, ruling (according to the 
Chromcon of Eusebius/Jerome) at the time of the birth of Moses. 

Osiris: Egyptian god typifying the principle of good, slain and dismem¬ 
bered by his brother Set or Tryphon, who typifies the principle of 
evil. Osiris is also regarded as the god of the dead, and as repres¬ 
enting the male productive principle in nature. He was identifred by 
the Greeks with Dionysus. 

Pallas: a son of Hercules who died in youth and after whom the Palatine 
was said to have been named. See Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 1,32,1. 
Possibly the Pallas introduced by Virgil into the (10,45711) is 

the same person, 

Panthus: a Trojan elder (/f, 3,146), son ofOthrys; portrayed by Virgil 
{Aen, 3,3i8ff) as a priest of Apollo killed during the sack of Troy. 

Paris: one of the fifty sons of Priam, known in Homer by the epithet 
Alexandros. Held to be responsible for the Trojan War because of 
his abduction of Helen, wife of Menelaus. See also Discord. 

Patelana: Roman goddess who presides over the opening of the ears of 
corn. She is also mentioned by Amobius (Adv. gent,^ 4,7). 

Paulinus of Nola: Meropius Pontius Paulinus (353-431), bishop of Nola 
from 409 to 431 and a friend of St Augustine. He came of a wealthy 
and powerful family; but he and his wife gave away all they had and 
became ascetics after the death of their only son eight days after his 
birth. He was ordained priest in 395. 

Paulus and Palladia: a brother and sister healed of a mysterious sickness 
in the Cathedral at Hippo. The two miracles were apparently S(>ec- 
tacular and public (see xxil,8); but no record of them survives apart 
from the account given by Augustine, 

Paventia: the goddess who protects children from sudden frights, Ter- 
tullian calls her Paventina (Ad nat., 3,1 r). 
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Pecunia: Roman goddess personifying money; according to Juvenal 
(ijiijfl), she had no temple. 

Pegasus: see Gorgon; Bellcrophon, 

Pelasgus; successor of Polyphides as king of the Sicyonians; his reign 
coincided with that Aeneas and with the judgeship of Samson over 
Israel. 

Peleus: see Discord; Achilles. 

Pellonia: a Roman goddess invoked to put the enemy to flight, Men¬ 
tioned also by Arnobius {Adv. gent., 44). 

Periander of Corinth: see Seven Sages. 

Pericles: Athenian general, orator and statesman {500-429 bc), who 
controlled affairs in Athens between 460 BC and his death. His polit¬ 
ical aim was to create a democracy embodying an equilibrium 
between the interests of the state and of individual citizens. He was 
largely responsible for the construction of the magnificent buildings 
on the Acropolis. He was satirised by Aristophanes and the comic 
poet Cratylus. 

Perseus: (i) king of Macedon, 179-16S bc; defeated by Aemilius 
Paullus at the battle of Pydna, 168 BC (2) Greek hero^ son of Jupiter 
and Danae, adopted by Polydectes, king of Seriphus; slayer of 
Medusa. On his way back from this feat, he used Medusa's head to 
turn to stone the sea monster to which Andromeda, daughter of 
Cepheus, was about to be sacrificed. He married .\ndromeda, and 
their son Perses became the father of the Persian race. 

Persius: Aulus Persius Flaccus (ad 34-62); Roman satirist and Stoic. 
His literary output is small, and he is said to have found composition 
slow and difficult. His extant works consist of six short satires, 
extending in all to 650 hexameter lines. 

Pertunda: Roman matrimonial goddess; one of the deides who watches 
over the marriage-bed. Her name is derived from pertundere, to pen¬ 
etrate or pierce: she is evidently one of the goddesses presiding over 
the loss of virginity. She is also menrioned several times by Arnobius 
(e.g,, Adv. gent., 3,10; 4,7). 

Petronia: a prominent Christian ofUzali miraculously healed of a ser¬ 
ious and protracted illness (see xxu,8). 

Phegous: younger brother of Phoroneus and co-ruler with him. Divine 
honours were accorded to him after his death because he had estab¬ 
lished shrines for the worship of the gods and taught his subjects to 
measure time. But Augustine is our only authority for this (xvui,3). 
He probably got his information from Varro. 

Philip; Philip 11 of Macedon {ca. 382-336 bc), father of Alexander the 
Great. He showed great political and military prowess in developing 
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his kingdom, building a powerful army and extending his control 
into central Greece* He has been rather unjustly overshadowed by 
the achievements of his son, who was possibly instrumental in his 
assassination in 336 bc. See also Aeschines and Aristodemus. 

Philus: Lucius Fabius Philus, one of the interlocutors in Cicero’s dia¬ 
logue De republican a member of the literary circle associated with 
Scipio African us Minor. 

Phoebus: epithet of Apollo. 

Phoenix; a Greek prince and tutor of Achilles* He was an old man at 
the time of the Trojan War, See //,, 9,432ff. 

Phorbas; son of Criasus and Melantomice and the successor of Criasus 
as king of the Argives. 

PhoTonens: son of Inachus; second king of Argos, jointly with his 
brother Phegous; said by Pausanias (2,19,5) have invented fire. 

Photinus: bishop of Sirmium deposed in 351 for professing the heresy, 
named after him, which denies the divinity of Christ. Photinianism, 
which is somewhat similar to Sabellianism, was formally condemned 
at the Council of Constantinople, 3S1, 

Phryxus: to escape the hostility of their stepmother Ino, Phryxus and 
his sister Helle fled to Colchis on the back of a ram with a golden 
fleece. Helle fell into the Hellespont, named after her, and perished. 
Phryxus sacrificed the ram and hung its fleece up in the grove of 
Ares* It was later brought back to Greece by Jason and the Argo¬ 
nauts. 

Picus: an Italian agriculture-god and the mythical first king of the Laur- 
entines. He is sometimes described as a son of Saturn and sometimes 
(as at xvni,i5) as the son of Sterces or Stercutius, the discoverer of 
the agricultural benefits of manure. He possessed prophetic powers. 
Said to have been turned into a woodpecker by Circe when he 
rejected her amorous advances (Virgil, Aen.^ 7,189; Ovid, Met., 
14.320). 

Pilumnus: see Silvanus. 

Pittacus of Mitylene; see Seven Sages. 

Plato: celebrated Athenian philosopher {ca. 429-347 bc); pupil of Soc¬ 
rates and teacher of Aristotle; nearly all of his known works survive. 
Augustine^s knowledge of Plato is largely second-hand, but the City 
of God contains references or allusions to six of his dialogues; Sympo- 
siuftt, Cratyltis, Republic, Phaedo, Pkaedrm and Timaeus. 

Plautus: Titus Macrius Plautus (254-184 bc); Roman comic dramatist* 
Only twenty of his 130 plays are extant* 

PJemmeus: the eleventh king of the Sicyonians, ruling (according to 
the Chromcon of Eusebius/Jerome) at the time of Joseph’s death* 
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Pliny: Gaius Plinius Secundus (ad 23-79), called ^the elder’ to distin¬ 
guish him from his nephew G. Plinius Caecilius Secundus. The 
elder Pliny was a prodigious author, but only his Naturalis Htstoridf 
in thirty-seven books, survives: a work in which he claims to have 
recorded twenty thousand notable facts. His liking for notable facts 
proved fatal when, having gone ashore at Stabiae in 79 to observe 
the eruption of Vesuvius (the eruption which destroyed Pompeii), 
he inhaled some poisonous volcanic fumes and died. 

Plotinus: Neoplatonist philosopher (ca, AD 205-270); the chief exponent 
of Platonism during the third century ad; he taught in Rome from 
the age of forty to the end of his life. His teachings were edited and 
published after his death by his pupil Porphyry, in six Enneads or 
groups of nine subjects. 

Pluto: the Greek god of the underworld, also called Hades, later assim¬ 
ilated to the Latin deity Dis Pater. Both Pluto and Dis Pater were 
originally gods of the fields. 

Polemo: Academic philosopher (d. 270 Bc). He and a crowd of hooli¬ 
gans burst into the lecture room where Xenocrates was lecturing on 
temperance. He was so impressed by Xenocrates that he at once 
became a convert to philosophy, and eventually succeeded Xeno¬ 
crates as head of the Academy, His teaching was almost entirely 
ethical (see Cicero, Acad prior. ^ 242,131). 

Poiyphides: king of the Sicyonians at the time of the destruction of 
Troy and the flight of Aeneas to Italy. 

Pomona: Roman nymph of fruit; the wife of Picus; she had a sacred 
wood on the road from Rome to Ostia. 

Pompey: Gnaeus Pompeius Magnus (106-48 BC); Roman general who 
first distingnished himself fighting against Marius on the side of 
Sulla. He then put down a slave rebellion, rid the Mediterranean of 
pirates, and brought the war with Mithridates to an end. In 67 BC 
he intervened in the civil war in Palestine between Aristobulus and 
Hyreanus, the sons of Alexander Janneus. Augustine refers to this 
famous episode at xvin^s. He married Julia, daughter of Julius 
Caesar, and was a member of the first Triumvirate, with Caesar and 
Crassus. During Caesar’s absence in Gaul he ruled Rome as sole 
consul. After Julia’s death, increasing tension between him and 
Caesar culminated in an open breach in 49 (see City ofGod^ 111,13; 
30). Pompey led the aristocratic and conservative party, and was 
reluctantly followed in his policy by Ciicero. After Pompey had taken 
his anny to Greece and was defeated by Caesar at the battle of Phar- 
salus, Cicero supported Caesar. Pompey escaped to Egypt, but was 
assassinated on landing. 
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Pompilius: sec Numa Pompilius. 

Pomponius; Lucius Pomponius (fl. ca. ad 90); author oifabuiae Atel- 
lanae^ a stylised form of comedy which flourished in the first century 
AD^ not entirely unlike the commedia delVarte in character. 

Populonia: a Roman goddess, according to Augustine (at vi^ro); but the 
name is more usually an epithet of Juno as the protectress of prop^ 
erty against storms. (Cf. Macrobius, Saturn.^ 3,1 r; Amobius, Adv. 
gent, 3,30.) 

Porphyry: Neoplatonist philosopher {ca. 232-304 bc); a pupil of Plot¬ 
inus and a determined opponent of Christianity: said to have been a 
lapsed Christian himself (Nicephorus Callistus, EccL hht.^ 10,36). 
Augustine invariably shows him considerable respect. He wrote a 
treatise against the Christians in fifteen books which survives only 
in fragments. His De regres$u animae is known to us only from quota¬ 
tions in Augustine. His Letter to Anebo the Egyptian, to which 
Augustine refers at X,ii, is extant. 

Porsenna: Lars Porsenna, traditionally king of the Etruscan town of 
Clusium, who came to the aid of the exiled Tarquinius Superbus. 
According to the version given in Livy (2,9fr), the attempted restora¬ 
tion of Tarquin was unsuccessful largely thanks to the heroic feats 
of Horatius Codes and G. Mucius Scaevola. 

Posidonius: Greet historian, astrologer and philosopher (d. ca, 50 bc); 
head of the Stoic school at Rhodes (Geero studied under him there). 
He was an influential figure in the development of Stoicism, but only 
a few fragments of his writings survive. 

Possidius: bishop of Calama, near Hippo. He was a member of Aug¬ 
ustine’s religious community at Hippo until, in 397, he was made 
bishop of Calama on Augustine's recommendation. He remained in 
close touch with Augustine until the latter’s death, and wrote a 
useful biography of him (see Bibliographical Note). 

Postumius; we know nothing of Postumius the diviner beyond what 
Augustine records at 11,24. Both Cicero {De dtvin,, 1,33,72) and Plut¬ 
arch {SuUa,, 9) tell the story, but they assign it to different occasions 
in Sulla’s career. 

Potina and Educa: the goddesses who oversee the weaned infant’s first 
attempts to drink and eat respectively. 

Praejectus: a bishop involved in the translation of the relics of St 

Stephen to Africa. He was instrumental in the miraculous cure of a 
blind woman. 

Praestantius: a man whose father, under the influence of some drug, 

dreamed that he was turned into a horse. The story occurs only at 
xviii,i8. 
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Prema: Roman matrimonial goddess; one of the deities presiding over 
the marriage bed. She is also mentioned by Tertnllian, Ad nat., 2>ii. 

Priam: king of Troy at the time of its destruction, slain in the sack of 
the city, Homer portrays him as a sympathetic and tragic figure. 
He became proverbial as a man who had suffered great reversals of 
fortune. 

Priapus: god of fertility; in particular the god who presides over orch¬ 
ards and vineyards. Characteristically represented with a red face 
and an erect penis, he is something of a figure of fun; but Augustine 
several times refers with distaste to the practices associated with his 
worship. Also called Mutunus, Tutunus, Mutunus Tutunus, or 
M minus. 

Procus or Procas: successor of Avcntinus as king of Alba Longa. He 
reigned for twenty-three years; father of Numitor and Amulius. 

Prometheus: son of Jupiter and Clymene; brother of Atlas and Kpime- 
theus and father of Deucalion, He was fastened to a rock as a punish¬ 
ment for stealing fire from heaven, and his entrails were daily 
devoured by a vulture (in some versions an eagle) which was eventu¬ 
ally slain by Hercules. 

Proserpine: Roman goddess; daughter of Ceres; associated with the 
fruits of the earth and especially with germinating com. Her worship 
began in Rome in 249 BC, during the first Punic War. 

Protasius and Gervasius: twin brothers, supposedly martyred during 
the persecution of the Church under Nero in 65, whose bodies were 
discovered in Milan 386, their whereabouts having been miracu¬ 
lously revealed to St Ambrose in a dream. Their discovery is said to 
have been accompanied by many miracles. 

Proteus: a sea deity, noted especially for his frequent changes of form. 
He was a servant of Neptune, whose sea calves he tended. 

Ptolemy: Ptolemy is the name of all the Macedonian kings of Egypt, 
(i) The Ptolemy mentioned at vi]i,ri and ivni,42 is Ptolemy IZ Phil- 
adelphus (reigned 285-246 BC). For the story of how the Septuagint 
translation of the Hebrew Scriptures was made under his auspices, 
see blew Catholic Encyclopaedia, n, pp. 435ff, s.v. 'Bible, iv (Texts 
and Versions), Sec also Josephus, Ant. Jud, 12,2,4. (2) Ptolemy 
^the son of Lagus’ (xvni,42), called Soter, is the father of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. It was he, and not his son, who founded the famous 
library at Alexandria, although Ptolemy Philadelphus completed it. 
There is an amusing story about Ptolemy Soter and the Stoic philo¬ 
sopher Sphaerus at Diogenes Laertius, 7,177. (3) Ptolemy ‘called 
Epiphanes’ (xvin,45) is Ptolemy V, who was a child when he suc¬ 
ceeded his father in 203 bc: Augustine’s historical account in this 
chapter is very confused. 
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Publius Valerius: Publius Valerius Publicok (or Popliook); successor 
to the consulship in 509 BC, when &)lktinus went into exile. He was 
also consul in 50S, 507 and 504, He died in 503. Augustine 
mistakenly calls him Lucius Valerius at v^i8. The story of his pov¬ 
erty at the time of his death is at Valerius Maximus, 4,4,1, 

Pyrrhus: (i) For the Pyrrhus mentioned at 111,13, see Andromache. (2) 
The Pyrrhus who appears in ui,i7 is Pyrrhus, king of Epirus (319- 
272 BC). Asked by the Tarentines to assist them against Rome, he 
landed at Tarentum at the beginning of 280 BC with twenty-five 
thousand men and twenty elephants. The ambiguous oracle is dis¬ 
cussed and dismissed by Geero at De divin^y 2,56, r 16. 

Pythagoras: Greek philosopher, mathematician and mystic (fl. ca. 530 
BC) of Samos, He later migrated to Croton in Italy and founded a 
community of ascetics there. His belief that the universe is con¬ 
structed according to kws of numerical proportion is what Augustine 
has in mind at vi,5, (The famous theorem about right-angled tri¬ 
angles which is always associated with his name was in fact devised 
by Euclid.) 

Quiet; Quies: deity personifying tranquillity, sleep, rest. Livy (4,41) 
speaks of a temple of Quies on the Via Laticana; nothing is known 
of the temple outside the Colline gate which Augustine mentions at 

IV, 16. 

Quintius Cincinnatus: see Lucius Quintus. 

Quintus Servilius: Augustine speaks of a Quintus Servilius at 111,17; but 
he clearly means Gaius Servilius Ahak, said to have saved Rome 
from tyranny in 439 bc by assassinating Spurius Maelius. The asser¬ 
tion that he was acting as Master of Horse in the second dictatorship 
of Cincinnatus is doubtful. 

Quirinus: an andent Sabine deity worshipped on the Quirinal from 
very early times (Ovid, Pasty 4,475fl). Little is known of him; but 
his association with Romulus is a relatively late development (Cicero, 
Lk nat. deor^y 2,62; De offic.^ 341). 

Radagaisus: a Scythian chieftain, often called ting of the Goths, but 
seemingly the leader of a confederation of Goths, Vandals, Suevi, 
Burgundians and Akni. He invaded Italy in ad 405 or 406, appar¬ 
ently with an army of two hundred thousand men (Orosius, 7,37). 
After his defeat by Stilicho, he was (in vioktion of Stilicho’s 
promise) put to death and his warriors sold into skvery. 

Regulus: Marcus Atilius Regulus; Roman consul (267 and 256 bc), 
general and hero of the African expedition of 256. The defeated 
Carthaginians renewed their war effort after Regulus attempted to 
impose impossibly onerous conditions of peace upon them; and he 
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was himself defeated in 255. The famous story of his death comes 
from a number of sources: Livy^ 16; Cicero, De ofjic,^ Horace, 
Carm., 3,5. 

Remus: see Romulus, 

Restitutus: the presbyter of this name whose remarkable talent Aug¬ 
ustine mentions at xiv,24 is not known from any other source. 

Rhadamanthus: see Ruropa. 

Rhea or Rhea Silvia, also called Ilia: the daughter of Kumitor and 
mother of Romulus and Remus. 

Robigo: a goddess who protects the growing wheat against blight; the 
spelling Rubigo also occurs (Ovid, Fast.^ 4^907ff; Lactantius, De fah. 
rdig, 1,20). Varro mentions a god called Robigus who has the same 
function {De re rust.^ 1,1,6), 

Romulus: Romulus and his twin brother Remus are the legendary 
founders of Rome. They were the sons of Mars and the Vestal Rhea 
Silvia, Thrown into the Tiber by their uncle Amulius, they were 
washed ashore, suckled by a she-wolf, and eventually found by the 
shepherd Faustulus, Having slain their uncle, they founded a city 
on the site of Rome; but, in a quarrel over precedence, Romulus 
killed Remus and became sole king. Romulus populated Rome by 
opening an asylum on the Capitol for all fugitives: sec City ofQod^ 
1,34; also Livy, i,3,ioff and Plutarch, Romulm. 

Rumina: a Roman goddess, possibly Etruscan in origin, who presides 
over the breast and suckling. She had a shrine near the Lupercal, 
where milk was offered rather than wine. Here too stood the sacred 
fig-rr^ under which the she-wolf suckled Romulus and Remus. 
Ruminus is also one of the epithets of Jupiter. 

Runcina: Roman goddess associated by Augustine (iv,S) with the clear¬ 
ing of weeds from the field, but unknown from any other source. 

Rusina; Roman goddess of the countryside, elsewhere called Rurinae 
and Rucinia (cf. TertuUian, Ad nat.^ 2,11). 

Sabellius: Christian heretic (fl, ca, 220). The heresy which bears his 
name so emphasises the unity of the Godhead as to deny that the 

Son has a subsistence or personaiity distinct from that of the Father. 

Salacia: see Neptune. 

Sallust: Gaius Sallustius Crispus (86-34 Bc); Roman politician and his¬ 
torian. He was the author of a number of historical works, of which 
only two, Belltitn Catflmae and Beiiutn Jfugurthinum. survive in more 

than fragmentary form. He is cited over forty times in the City of 
God 

Sancus or Sanctus: the first king of the Sabines, deified after his death: 
see Lactantius, Div. rnsL^ 1,5, He had a temple on the Quirinaf He 
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is also called Dius Fidius and Semo, and is somedities identified 
with Hercules, regarded as the protector of marriage vow^ of the law 
of nations and of the law of hospitality. 

Saphrus: the fourteenth king of the Assyrians, ruling at the time of the 
birth of Moses. In the Chronicon of Euscbius/Jerome, he is called 
Sphaenis. 

Sardanapalus: the Latin form of the name of the Assyrian king Assur- 
bani-paJ (668-626 Bc). 

Sarpedon: see Europa. 

Saturn: an ancient Italian god later identified with the Greek Kronos; 
the father of Jupiter. Said to have come from Greece to Italy when 
dethroned and eApeiled from Olympus by Jupiter. He established 
himself on the Capitol, being rnade welcome there by Janus. Saturn 
continued the work of civilisation begun by Janus, teaching men how 
to cultivate the soil, and the vine in particular, He is also sometimes 
regarded as a god of the underworld, 

Saturninus: bishop of Uzali at some time before 391, mentioned by 
Augustine (xxil,8) in connexion with the miraculous cure of Inno- 
centius (q.v.). 

Scaevola: see Mucius Scaevola. 

Scipio: Augustine makes reference to five Scipios in the City of God, 
He confuses two in 1,30, 31, 32 and 33: (i) the Scipio who ‘was 
unanimously chosen by the Senate to bring the sacred objects from 
Phrygia’ was Publius Cornelius Scipio Nasica, sent to Ostia in 204 
BC along with the Roman matrons to receive the statue of Cybele 
which had been brought from Pessinus (Livy, 29,14). (2) The Scipio 
who advocated the preservation of C^arthagc and who, when consul 
in 155 BC, forbade the building of the theatre, is his son, P. Cornelius 
Scipio Nasica Coiculum. (3) The Sdpio who is the chief character 
in Gcero’s dialogue De repuhlica is P, Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus 
Africanus Minor {ca, 184—129 Bc), general, statesman and patron of 
literature. He is referred to as ‘another Scipio’ by Augustine in para. 
3 of Bk 01,21: in 147 bc, he assumed command in the third Punic 
War of 149^146 BC. (4) The Scipio referred to by Augusdne at Di,2i 
as Rome s ‘deliverer’ is P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus Major (236- 
184 bc), hero of the second Punic War, who, forced into exile by 
political intrigues largely presided over by Cato the Censor, ended 
his life in exile. (5) The Gnaeus Scipio mentioned at 11,9 and 12 is 
probably Gn. Cornelius Scipio Calvus, consul in 222 bc. He was the 
uncle of Scipio Africanus Major. 

Se^tiar Roman goddess of cornfields; called Segesta by Pliny (18,2,8). 

Seia: Roman goddess of seed com according to Augustine (iv 8) ' of 
sowing according to Pliny (18,2,8; but cf. 3646,163). 
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Semeie: one of the numerous mortal lovers of Zeus/Jupiter, and the 
mother by him of Dionysus/Liber. 

Semiramis: semi-legendary builder or restorer and queen of Babylon; 
wife of Ninus (i) and mother of Ninus (3), whose incestuous lover 
she is said to have been. Her evil reputation comes chiefly from 
Diodorus Siculus (2,7), See also Justinus, Epu. hist, philipp. Pomp, 
ed, Ruehl and Seel, 1^2* 

Seneca: Lucius Annaeus Seneca (4 bc to ad 65); Stoic philosopher; 
uncle of the poet Lucan* Having spent some years as tutor and 
adviser to the emperor Nero, he became involved in the conspiracy 
of Piso and was required to commit suicide. The fortitude of his end 
is famously described by Tacitus at Annaksy 15, 

Sentia: a Roman goddess apparently inspiring wise opinions, sententiae; 
but nothing is known of her beyond what Augustine says at iv,i j. 

Sentinus: see Vitumnus. 

Serapis: see Apis. 

Sertorius: Quintus Sertorius, Roman soldier of great distinction; one 
of the champions of the democratic party after the victory of Sulla* 
He was asked in 80 bc to lead the Lusitanians, and organised a 
Spanish army with which he defied the senatorial forces until 72 bc. 
He was assassinated by his lieutenant Perpenna. 

Servius Tullius: the sixth king of Rome (traditionally 578-535 Be). He 
is said to have been murdered as a result of a conspiracy between 
his younger daughter Tullia and the future Tarquinius Superbus 
(Livy, 1,48). 

Seven Sages: Traditionally, seven wise men of Greece who obtained 
great influence in their native cities as legislators and advisers. 
Ancient accounts of them vary somewhat. Plato, for example, omits 
Augustine’s Periander of Corinth {xviii,25) and substitutes Myson of 
Chen {Ptotagy 343A). 

Severus, bishop of Milevis or Mileum: a contemporary and close friend 
of Augustine, mentioned in several of his letters, Sec, e.g*, EpisL 
31,q; cf. Enarrat. in Psalm., 45,1. 

Severus: Septimius Severus, Romm emperor from ad 193 to 211. He 
was initially well disposed to the Christians, but in 202 or 203 he 
issued an edict forbidding any pagan to become a member of the 
Jewish or Christian faith. This edict was followed by a very severe 
persecution in Africa and Syria* 

Sextus: Tarquinius Sextus; see Tarquin; Lucretia. 

Silvanus: Roman divinity of the woods, depicted as an old man having 
all the strength of youth, His habit of vexing new mothers is not 
known apart from Augustine's reference at vi,9* Of the three dci- 
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ties - Interddona, Pilumnus and Deverra - said to defend mothers 
against his annoyances, only one, Pilumnus, is mentioned elsewhere 
(by Virgil at^e«*, 10,75^). 

Silvius: the fourth king of the Latins; the posthumous son of Aeneas 
by Lavinia, daughter of Latiius. According to the Chronicon of Euse^ 
bius/Jerome, he ruled when Eli the priest was judge over Israel. 

Simplicianus: a friend and teacher of St Ambrose and his successor (in 
397) as bishop of Milan. He was an important factor in Augustine^s 
conversion to Christianity, and Augustine’s two books De divmis 
quaestiombus are addressed to him. 

Socrates: Athenian philosopher (469-399 bc); friend and teacher of 
Plato, and traditionally the philosopher who changed the direction 
of philosophy from natural science to ethics (but see Archelaus). He 
was condemned to death by an Athenian people’s jury in 399, prob¬ 
ably because of his oligarchical sympathies but ostensibly for ‘intro¬ 
ducing new gods and corrupting the city’s young’. He wrote nothing, 
and most of what we know of him comes from the dialogues of Plato 
in which he figures so prominently. 

Sol: the sun as a deity, usually identified with the Greek Helios and 
often called Sol Indiges. In Uter times than those to which Augustine 
refers at IV, 23, the Romans also worshipped an eastern sun-god 
whom they called Sol Invictus. 

Solon: Athenian statesman and legislator (ca. 640-558 bc); he was 
named Archon in 594, and introduced his famous constitution. He 
was inspired by a sense of the solidarity of the various classes of the 
state and the need for fair treatment of all. He was also the first 
known Athenian poet, writing mainly on political themes; but only 
fragments of his poems remain. 

Spcusippus: Greek philosopher {ca. 407^339 BC); nephew of Plato and 
his successor as head of the Academy. His apparently numerous 
works have perished. Report of him vary. Some sources speak well 

of him; others describe him as ill tempered, avaricious and self- 
indulgent. 

Sphinx: a monster who dwelt by the side of the road near Thebes 
having a human head, the body of a lion and (in some versions) the 
wings of a bird. The creature used to propose riddles to travellers 
and tear them apart if they could not answer. Oedipus solved the 
nddle and, mortified, the Sphinx killed herself 

Spiniensis: a god associated with the removal of thorns from the fields; 
unknown apart from Augustine’s mention at iv,2t, 

Spurius Mittlius: a wealthy plebeian, he is said to have relieved a 
famine m 440-399 bc by distributing com at his own expense. Sus- 
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p€cte<J of aiming at tyranny, he was assassinated* See Quintus 
Servilius. 

Statiliniis: a Roman god, also called Statanus, who apparently presides 
over the infants first attempts to stand, 

Sterces or Stercutius: see Picus. 

Sthenelas or Stheneleus or Sthenelus; son of Crotopus and father of 
Gelanor; ninth king of the Argives. See Pausanias, 2,16,1; 2,19,2. 

StimuU: a Roman goddess associated with the Bacchic rites. Her grove 
(see Ovid, Fost.^ 6,503) was the scene of orgies so frantic that they 
led to the suppression of the Bacchic rites by the Senate in 187 BC. 

Strato: Straio of Lampsachus (d. 269 BC); Aristotelian philosopher who 
succeeded Theophrastus as head of the Peripatetic School in ca. 2 88 
BC* He presided over the school for eighteen years. He devoted him¬ 
self chiefly to the study of natural science, and is for this reason 
often called Thysicus’- 

Strenii or Strenua: a Roman goddess associated with vigour and good 
health, It was a New Year custom to send lucky twigs taken from 
her grove on the Via Sacra (Varro, Dt ling Lat.^ 547)* 

Subigus: Roman matrimonial god, unknown apart from Augustine’s 
reference to him at vi,9* He is one of several deities who seem to 
preside over the marriage bed* 

Sulla: Lucius Cornelius Sulla (138-78 bc); Roman general and leader 
of the aristocratic conservative party in the Civil War against Marius, 
under whom he had previously served. His most notable military 
success was against Mithridates of Pontus* After defeating Marius 
he was elected dictator and took the name Felix (‘Lucky’). He made 
great changes to the constitution and jury system in order to 
strengthen the power of the Senate and create an effective adminis¬ 
tration, His notorious arrogance and cruelty, of which Augustine 
makes so much, are recorded in Plutarch’s account of his life. 

Sunmianus: a Roman god associated, and perhaps originally synonym¬ 
ous, with Jupiter, The god of the nocturnal heavens; the god who 
sends nocturnal thunderbolts* A statue of Summanus on the Capitol 
was damaged by lighming in 278 bc, and this was taken to be a sign 
of Jupiter’s displeasure at having to share the Capitol with him. 

Symmachus: translator of the Old Testament into idiomatic Greek, in 
contrast to the extreme and stilted literalness of the translation of 
Aquila. His dates are not known, but he seems to have flourished ca. 
AD 200- 

Tantalus: a king of Phrygia, son of Jupiter and father of Pelops and 
Nio^. His father admitted him to the feasts of the gods; hut he was 
punished for disclosing their secrets by having to stand eternally in 
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water which receded whenever he tried to drink it, and within reach 
of fruit which withdrew whenever he tried to pluck it. Augustine’s 
reference (xvni,i3) to Ganymede in relation to Tantalus seems to be 
due to the Chronicon of Eusebius/Jerome. 

Tantanes: king of the Assyrians at the time of the destruction of Troy 
and the flight of Aeneas to Italy. 

Tarquin: there were two Tarquin kings of Rome: (i) Tarquinius 
Priscus, traditionally the fifth king (616-579 bc), and (a) Tarquinius 
Superbus, the last king, who reigned from ca^ 534 to 510 BC. Tarqui¬ 
nius Priscus was believed to have brought Etruscan craftsmen to 
Rome, built, or begun to build, the temples on the Capitol, and 
constructed the Great Sewer, the Cloaca Maxima, The rape of 
Lucretia by Tarquinius Sextus, son of Tarquinius Superbus, led to 
the expulsion of the kings from Rome, 

Tanitius: a wealthy Etruscan who married Acca Larentia (see 
Larentina) and, when he died, left her his large estates near Rome, 
which she in turn bequeathed to the Roman people. 

Tellumo; Tellus: a goddess personifying the productive power of the 
earth; Terra is a synonym for her. Tellumo is a god personifying the 
productive power of the earth in its male aspect. At VII, 24, para¬ 
phrasing Varro, Augustine says that Tellus, Cybele, Ops and 
Proserpine are all synonymous. 

Telxion: according to the Chronicon of Eusebius/Jerome, he was king 
of the Sicyonians at the time of the birth of Isaac. Pausanias 
calls him Theixion. 

Terence: Publius Terentius Afer {pa. 185^160 BC); Roman comic dram¬ 
atist of north African origin. He came to Rome as a slave and was 
freed and patronised by Scipio Africanus Minor and other members 
of his circle. Author of six comedies, all of them adapted from Greek 
models. 

Terenrianus: Terentianus Maurus; Roman grammarian and poet of the 
late second century ad. His De litteris, syllahis et metrii Horatii is 
written entirely in verse. 

Terminus: the Roman god of boundary stones originally, and then, by 
extension, of frontiers. Believed to be the original inhabitant of the 
Capitol, his statue remained inside the temple of Jupiter when it was 
built. 

Terra: see Tellus. 

TertuIlian; Quintus Septimius Florcns Tertullianus {ca, AD 160-240); 
a Roman lawyer converted to Christianity ca. 195, Thereafter he 
devoted his considerable literary and forensic gifts to the exposition 
and defence of Christianity. He is noted for the extreme rigour of 
his theological and moral views. Thirty-one of his works survive 
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Thales: philosopher and natural scientist of the late seventh century 
BC. He considered water to be the material basis of the world. He is 
also said to have predicted within a year the solar eclipse of 5S5 BC, 
He travelled in Egypt, studied the flooding of the Nile, and disco¬ 
vered a method of calculating the height of the pyramids. See also 
Seven Sages, 

Theodosius: Theodosius I, Christian Roman emperor, famed for his 
religious submission to St Ambrose (see City of God, v,26). He was 
appointed emperor in the East by Gratian in 379. When the usurper 
Maximus killed Gratian in 383, Theodosius initially recognised him; 
but when Maximus expelled Gratian’s brother Valentinian II from 
Italy, Theodosius marched against Maximus, defeated and killed 
him, and restored Valentinian, 

Theodotion: also called Theodotus (fl, ca. ad 180); he seems to have 
produced a revised version of the Septuagint, not, as Augustine sug¬ 
gests at xv[ii,43, a translation of the Old Testament. 

Thetis: see Discord; Achilles. 

Thuriacus: the seventh king of the Sicyonians, ruling at the time of 
the death of Abraham, The Ckronken of Eusebius/Jerome calls him 
Thurimachus. 

Tiberinus: the god of the River Tiber, greatly venerated by the Romans 
because of the major importance of the river to the welfare of the 
state (Cicero, De nau dsot., 3,20,52; Ovid., Fast, 6,237). 

Tiberius: adopted son of Augustus Caesar and Roman emperor from 
AD 14 to 37; noted (according to Tacitus, a very hostile source) for 
his increasing viciousness, hypocrisy and deception. 

Titus Latinius: the story which Augustine relates at iv,26 and vii[,i3 is 
all that is known of Titus Latinius. It comes from Cicero, De divtn., 
/t^6,55, Livy 2,36 and Valerius Maximus, 1,7,4, 

Titus Tatius; king who led the Sabines in their war against the Romans 
after the rape of the Sabine women. After the two peoples were 
recondJed, he ruled jointly with Romulus for five years. Augustine 
says that Romulus killed him (in, 13); but cf Livy, i,i3f, 

Torquatus: Titus Manlius Imperiosus Torquatus; Roman general and 
consul, who, in the Latin war of 340 executed his own son for 
disobedience (Livy, 7,7). 

Trajan: Roman emperor from ad 98 to 118; noted for his benevolence 
and justice. His correspondence with the younger Pliny survives, in 
which he instructs Pliny (then governor of Bithynia) that Christians, 
if brought before the tribunals and convicted, should be punished^ 
but that they should not be sought out (Pliny, EpisL 10,970^ Con¬ 
trary to what Augustine says at XVin,52, Trajan was not a persecutor 
of the Christians to any significant extent. 
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Triopas: seventh ting of the Argives, ruling (according to the Chronicon 
of Eusebius/Jerome) at the time of the Exodus from Egypt. 

Triptolemus: regarded by the Greeks as the inventor of agriculture ind 
hence as the founder of civilisation. He was the pupil of Ceres who 
took him in her chariot, drawn by winged dragons., into all the coun¬ 
tries of the earth, bestowing valuable grains and the knowledge of 
agriculture upon mankind. See Pausanias, 8,18,2; cf Ovid, Afef., 
5,64,2ff. 

Triton ia: see Minena. 

Trogus Pompeius'. Roman historian; a contemporary of Livy; author 
of the Hhtoriae philippkae in forty-four books, a universal history 
extending from the time of Ninus down to his own day. 

Tullus Hostilius: traditionally the third king of Rome (673-642 bc), 
who captured and destroyed the city of Alba Longa. See Horatii. 

Tutilina: a Roman goddess apparently giving protection specifically to 
harvested corn. TenuUian gives her name as Tutulina (De spect.^ 
8 > 3 )- 

Tutunus: see Priapus. 

Tyndarus: Lacedaemonian hero; the husband of Leda and hence the 
stepfather of Helen and the Dioscuri (i.e. Castor and Pollux). 

Ulysses: Ulysses is the Latin name of Odysseus, one of the Greek 
chieftains portrayed in the liiad, and the hero of the Odyssey. 

Uranus; Greek God personifying heaven; husband of Gaia (= Earth), 
who bore him many children. She tired of his sexual brutality and, 
at her request, he was castrated by his son Satum/Kronos, 

Valens: eastern Roman emperor, 364-378; brother and colleague of 
Valentinian I; declared himself an Arian shortly after becoming 
emperor, and persecuted the Catholic Church, Defeated and killed 
by the Visigoths at the battle of Adrianople in 378. 

Valentinian; (i) the Valentinian mentioned at xvm,52 is Valentinian I, 
Roman emperor from 363 to 375. Augustine says that, before he 
became emperor, he was ‘deprived of his military command’ for pro¬ 
fessing Christianity. According to Sozomen {HtsL eccL, 6,6; and cf. 
Orosius, 7,32) he was banished to Melitina in Armenia. (2) The 
Valentinian mentioned at v,26 is Valentinian II, son of Valentinian 
1 ; Roman emperor from 375 to 392 (he was a small child at the time 
of his election); brother of Gratian; driven out of Italy by Maximus, 
but restored by Theodosius I. Died — probably assassinated - at 
Vienne in 392. 

Valerian. Licinius Valerian us, Roman emperor from 253 to 260. He 
was initially favourable to Christianity, but initiated a savage perse¬ 
cution in 257, allegedly at the instigation of an Egyptian sorcerer 
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called Macranius. See Eusebius, Hist, 7,1 off. This persecution 
was directed chiefly against the clergy and wealthy laymen* 

Valerius Soranus: Quintus Valerius Soranus (fl* 100 bc); Roman author 
praised by Cicero for his great learning {De oraLj 3,51,43). None of 
his works survive* 

Valerius; see Publius Valerius. 

Vallonia: see Collatina. 

Varro: Marcus Terentius Varro (i rb-27 bc); Roman poet, satirist, anti¬ 
quarian, jurist, geographer, grammarian and man of prodigious 
learning. Of his seventy-four works in over six hundred volumes, 
nothing survives except his Oe re rusiica, six out of the twenty-five 
books of his De lingua Latina and some six hundred lines of his 
Salirae menippeae. Augustine refers very frequently to his Antiquita- 
turn rerum humanarum et divinarum fibri Xi/, which was apparently 
divided into twenty-five books on Things Human’ and sixteen on 
‘I’hings Divine’. Augustine also refers to his De cultu deorum., De 
gente populi Romani^ and De philosopkta. 

Vaticanus: a Roman god who presides over the Vatican hill or region. 
According to Augustine ^iv,8), he 'presides over the wails of infants’; 
but this seems to depend on an unlikely derivation from vagitus, 
Augustine apparently takes his references (see also rv,ii) from Varro 
(see Aulus Gellius, Nact. Att., 16,17). 

Venilia: see Neptune. 

Venus: in Roman religion, originally the goddess of gardens, but later 
assimilated to the Greek Aphrodite, goddess of love. In deriving her 
name from vis it vi,9, Augustine follows Varro, De Img. Lat., bzf. 
Vespasii: Titus Flavius Vespasianus, Roman emperor AD 69-79, 
his son of the same name, Roman emperor ad 79-81; emperors noted 
for moderation, clemency and generosity* 

Vesta: the goddess of the blazing hearth, whose flame was tended in 
her temple near the forum by the Vestals, of which there were ori¬ 
ginally four, and later six* Vestals found guilty of unchastity were 
buried alive in an underground chamber in a place called the Campus 
sceleratus (PluUrch, Numa; Pliny, Epist. 4,11)* 

Victory; Victoria; the Roman equivalent of the Greek goddess Nike. 
Victory had a temple on the Palatine, but her most sacred symbol 
was the altar of Victory in the Senate House, removed after a bitter 
struggle by the emperor Gratian in ad 382. 

Virgil: Publius Vergilius Maro (70-19 bc); Roman poet and author of 
the Eclogues, Georgies and Aeneid. Quoted or cited by Augustine over 
seventy times. Virgil’s fourth Eclogue was widely regarded by the 
Fathers and in the Middle Ages as a prophecy of Christ: see OVy of 
God, x,27. 
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Virginensis: a Roman goddess evidently presiding over the successful 
loss of the bride’s virginity. Possibly an epithet of Fortuna, See also 
Pertunda. 

Virtue; Virtus: Roman goddess personifying the manly virtues of res¬ 
olution, valour, constancy, and so on. 

Vitumiwis and Sentinus'. Vitumnus and Sentinus are identified by both 
Augustine and Tertullian {Ad nat., 2,15) as the gods by whom life 
and sensation respectively are bestowed upon the body. As Aug¬ 
ustine remarks, it is curious that gods with such important functions 
should be so minor and obscure. 

Volumnus and Volumna: Roman divinities apparently presiding over 
right desire; but we know nothing of them apart from Augustine’s 
reference at iv,2r. 

Volupia: a Roman goddess personifying pleasure. Her shrine is men¬ 
tioned by Varro at De ling. Lat.^ 

Volutina; a goddess apparently presiding over the corn when the ears 
are still enfolded in the upper leaves. The name does not occur 
outside the City of God, 

Vulcan: an early Roman deity, assimilated to the Greek Hephaestus, 
god of fire. 

Xanthus: called Asterius by Diodorus Siculus (4,60); king of Crete and 
husband of Europa. 

Xenocrates: Xenocrates of Chalcedon (d. 314 BC); Greek philosopher; 
he succeeded Speusippus (in 339 bc) as head of the Academy. 

.Xenophanes of Colophon: Greek philosopher (ca. 570-4S0 bc); possibly 
a pupil of Anaximander; he held that knowledge of the gods is 
impossible, and opposed all anthropomorphic theories of the gods. 
Only fragments of his writings survive, including the remark that, 
‘The gods of the Ethiopians have dark skin and flat noses; those of 
the Thracians have fair hair and blue eyes; if oxen could paint, their 
gods w^ould be oxen/ 

Xerxes, also called BaJeus: the sixth king of Assyria, ruling (according 

to the Ckromcon of Eusebius/Jerome) at the time of Abraham’s 
death. 

Zeno: Zeno of Citium (335-263 bc); Greek philosopher; founder of 
Stoicism. In ethics, he taught that the only real good is virtue and 
the only real evil moral weakness. All else, including pain, poverty 
and death, is indifferent. 

Zoroaster: also called Zarathustra; a historical religious teacher, prob¬ 
ably of the sixth century bc, who lived in Iran or Bactria. His name 
has become associated with many legends. He was the founder of 
the dualistic religion and ethical system named after him which was 
to reach the height of its influence in Persia under the Sassanids (ad 
211^40). It was largely, though not entirely, obliterated by Islam. 
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Aaron 606; 72^; 779ff; S07; 1019 
Abel 396; 640; 647; bbaf; 668; 670; 678, 
900 

Abeona 168; 271; 1183 
Abiathar 781 
Abimeteeh 743 

Abraham; Abram 21; 33; 39; 401 f; 444; 
521; 568; 6360; 647; 649; 661; 662, 
664; 668; 672; 700; 71 iff; 7J5fr 74off; 

751; 753 f; 7 s 8 ; 761; 7^3; 765^; 7 ^; 
808; 821 ff; S56; 862; 876; S78; 953; 
J024; 11 to; j 782 

Academics 180; 142; 914; 916; New 
xAcademy 91 if; 9i3ff; 918; 947; Old 
xAcadcmy 912; 918; 922 
Acca 848; 1183 
Achilles 9S; 1183 

Achior, chief of the Ammonites 719 

Adah 669 

Adam xvif; 556f; S7ofT; 579; 6o6£F; 610; 
612; 61s; 621; 624; 63s; 648; 651; 654; 
663f; 665; 668f; 67iff; 684; 707; 710; 
712; 720; 728; 732; 739; 879; 1073; 

I iS3f; iiSo; 1182 
Adoodaliis (Augustine’s son) x 
Adcnna 168; 271; 1183 
Admctus, Ling of Thessaly 838; 1 183 
Adonis 254; 1183 
Adrastus of Cyzicus 1061; 1183 
Acgialeus, king of the Sicyonians 824; 
1183 

x^cmu]ius sft xAmulius 
Aeneas 5; 7; 95ff; 106; lo8fF; 112; ao8; 
242; 319, 365; 416; 423; 589; 672; 845; 
S46f; I [ 84 


Aeneas SilvLus 846; 1226 
Aeolus, ruler of the winds 6; 1184 
Aeschines 62; 11S4 
Aesculanus i68; 178; 1184 
Aesculapius 106; 12if; i68f; 176; 319, 

346; 3 S 5 f; 4 '*; ”84 
Aether 15^, 1184 
Africatius Scipio 
Agameiiiiun 839; 845, 7184 
Agar see Hagat 
Agenoria 158; 162; 1184 
Agesilaus 5, n.7 
Aba2 849; 85 s 
Alaric xi 

AJcibiades 596, 1 184 
Alcimus 889; 1185 
Alexander Jannaeus 8S8f; 1185 
Alexander the Great, emperor xidi, 5, 
n.7; 14S; 151; 319; 358; si2f; 537; 883; 
1185 

Alexandra, wife of Alexander Jannaeuit 
889f; 1185 
Allectu 108; 1185 
Alcor 296; 1183 
Alypius 1121; 11S5 
Amalthca 252; 1185 

Annbrt>sc, Samr xi; xaviii; xix; 39, Ji.68; 

235, H-S 9 ; 1185 

Ammonius 1122; 1186 
x^nios 855 fT 
Amphion 837; 1186 
x^mulius; AemuUus Hi; 847f; 1184 
x^myntas 834; r 186 
Anaxagoras 314; 875, 880, [186 
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Anaximander 314; &54; 

Anaximeiws 314’, 319; S54; 875; 

Anchises 97, 98; 118t? 

Ancus Mardus 114; 854^ S67; 11S6 
.Andromache io8i 
Andromeda 83S; 11S6 
Ancbo 407f; 118^ 

.Anna 348; 81 q 

Annaeus Seneca te? Seneca 

Antaeus 836^; 11S6 

Antiochiis Epiphanes 889; 11S7 

AntiochusIII 105, 1187 

Antiochus of Ascalon 916; 918; 1187 

Antipater 890 

Antisthenes 316; 881; 1187 

Antoninus Pius, Roman emperor 900; 

] 187 

Antonys Marcus Antonius i39f; 1187 
ApLs, also called Serapis Babff; 11S7 
Apollo 69; 9s; jos; 122; 157; i68- 171; 
252; 287; 412; 831; 833; 83s; 838; 

953 ^; 

Apukius 330; 33 if; 335 ff; 344 ; 35 ^; 

j6off; 366fh 370; 372fr; a^of; 403; 431; 
S12; 843; 11 38 
Aquila 683; 884; I r88 
Aratus 730; I rS8 
Arcesilaus 912; ilSS 
jArcheJaus 314; i [88 
Arcs iti Mars 
Argentinus 168, 17S; 1184 
Argos 828f; 118S 
Arians^ Arianistn xi; 235 
Aries 386 

Arion of Methymna 23; ii88 
Aristippus of Cyrcne 316; 363; 88t; 

[j88f 

AmtobuJus I 874; 889; 1189; Aristobulus 
If 890; 1189 
Aristodemus 62; 1189 
Arisfonieos 105; 1189 
Aristotle iviii; xxii; 329; 362; 1137; 1189 
Armamitres 825, 1189 
Arnistroiig, A. H. xxxi 
Arphaxad 700; 7T2r 
ArquilJiere, H.-X. xxjtii 
Arrius, king of Assyria 825; 1189 
Ascanius (ogf; [12; 846; 1189 
Ascatades, king of Assyria 833; 11S9 
Asclepius iif AeacuUpius 
Assaracus 209; 672; 1189 
Asshur 717; attd see Sardanapalus 


Athamas 839; 1189 
Athene 5, n,7; 831 
Allas B29f; 87S; 

Artis 254; i98f; 1189 

Augustus, Roman emperor 103; 130; 

i39f; i44i 228- 846; 891: “*9; 1190 
Aulus Gellius 362!! 

Aurelian, Flavius Claudius, Roman 
emperor 901; [190 

Aurelius, bishop of Carthage 1123; ^ ^^ 5 , 

1190 

Avcntinus 847^ 856; 1191^ 

Baal 818 

Bacchae 838; 1190 
Bacchantes 157; 1190 
Baebius, Marcus 13^^ 119^ 

Balhus, Quintus Lucilius i8of; 199; 1190 

Baleus, king of Assyria 826; 828; 1190 

Barker, Sir Ernest xxxiii 

Barnabas, Saint 421 

Barron, R. H. xxxiii 

Baruch 868 

Bassus 1129; 1190 

Bathanarius, count, of Africa 1051; 1190 

Baynes, N. Hr xxxii 

Belleropbon 837; 1190 

Bcllotia 85^ iq8; 134; ^57; 16B; 173; 1&6; 

208; 217; 230; 263; 1191 
Belocus, king of Assyria 825, t iQi 
Belus 513; 822ff; S47; 1191 

Bertcynthia 54; 1191 
Bcthuel 754 

Bettcnson, HenTy xtii, n.3; xixiii 
Bm of Priene 854; 1191 
Bonner, Gerald xxxi 
Brown, Peter xiv; xxsi 
Brutus, Lucius Junius 29; 70; ]i6f; 218f; 
1191 

Bubona 173; iS6; 1191 
BUmaby, J. xxxi 
Busiris 836; 1191 

Cacus 935f; 1191 

Otecihus 60^ 64; 1191 

CiclestU 54; 89; 1191 

Caesar, Gaius Julius 35f, 97; luyf; 139; 

208; ito; 228; 310; 365; 932; 1191 
Caesars: Lucius 136; Gaius Caesar 
Strabo Vopiscus 136; [191 
Cain xvii; 396, 611; 635; 640, 643^^ bbaf; 
668 fr; 67aff 



Cainan 65 gf; 700; 712 
Gunena 158; 

Cunjlla 105; IT93 

Camilius tee Marcus Furius Camillus 
Canaan 694; 696; 699 
Cancer 286 

Carbo, Gnaeus Papirius 81^ 1361^ 1192 
Cirdea 153; 252; i20[ 

Carlyle, R, W, and A, J, xjtv 

Carmentes ijS; 1192 

Cassius 890; 1192 

Castor 176; 1192 

Castor and Pollux 839; 1193 

Catiline, Lucius Sergius 9^ S3; 9*; 139; 

I [92 

Catius 167, [192 

Cato: M, Porcius Cato ‘Uuoensts* 9; 35f; 
208; 2 jo 1T; 233; 922^ t'92; M- Porcius 
Cato *ihe Censor’ 44; 58; 6 q; 64; 1193 
Catosus [127; 1193 

Catulus, Quinrus Lutatius 136; 139; 1193 

Cecrops 33of^ 833^ 1193 

Cephisus 826; 1193 

Cerberus 837; 1193 

Ceres igbf; 170, n.24; 339; 254; 269; 

i87f; 391; 357; 837; 1193 
QiadwicL, H. xxxi 
Chacremon 409; 1193 
Chilon of Sparta 854; 1225 (r.r. Seven 
Sages) 

Chrysippus 363; 366; 1193 
Cicero X, xxLif; xxi; 60; 65; 68; 76; ySf; 
go; iijf; 122; 135; I39fi 174; iSof; 

189; igaff; 2Tj; 236; 241; 319; 340; 
362; 36sf; 558; 589; 593; 59S; 623; 

853; 918; ^^ 9 ; 95 of; 1068; 11 n; 

iiiSfT; 1E57; 1170; 1193 
Cincmoahis, Lucius C^inctius 120; 222; 
1209 

Cinna, Lucius Cornelius 8l; 135; 234; 

1193 

Cjrcc 842; 844; 1193 

Qaudian 234; 1194 

Cleobulus of Lindus 854; 1225 (i.v. 

Seven Sages) 

Qeombj-otus 34; J194 
Cleon 60; 1194 
Cleopbon 60; 1194 
Cloacina 152; 170; 261; 1194 
Cochrane, C N, ixx) 

Codrus. 846; 1194 
Gollatina 152; 1194 


Collatinus, Lucius Tarquinius 29; 70; 
]i6f; 1194 

Concord; Concordia 133F; 173; T194 
Constantine, Roman emperor xxv; 232f; 
1194 

Consus (58; 1195 

Corax, king of the Sicyonians 834; 1195 
Cotta, Gaius Aurelius 199; 1193 
Cranaus833; 1195 
Crassus, Publius Licinius 890; 1195; 

father and son 136; 1195 
Creusa S46; 1189 Ascanius) 

Criasus, king of the Argives Sagf; 1193 

Cumaean Sibyl see Erythraean Sibyl 

Cunina rgaf; 158; 167; 173; 183; 1195 

Curiatii no; 112; 1204 Horatii) 

Curtins, Marcus xxv; 166; 213; 220; 1193 

Cush bgSf; 717 

Cybele see Mother, Great 

Cynics bigf; 9121!; 918; 948 

Cynocepbalus 67; 106; 1195 

Cyprian, Saint 357; 1195 

Cyrus III; 854; 1195 

Daedalus 837, 1 196 

Danae 58; 83 8; 119b 

Danaus 834f; 1196 

I>ariel 23; 869; 943; 995; lOaiff 

Darius 854f; 119b 

David 664; 7Ji; 7b l; 763; 765; 7b7f; 770; 
781; 785f; 788; 79afT; 8o2f; 8n; 8i7f; 
846f; S57; 870; 1182 
Deane, H. A. xv, n-5; xxvni, n.g; xxxii 
Deborah 840 

Decii xxv; 16b; 215; iai; 1196 
Decilis, Roman emperor 901; 1196 
Demaenetus 842; i rgb 
Deucalion 830; S32f; 1196 
Deverra 258; [igb 

Diana 105; 157; 170, n.24; 232; 287; 1197 

Die:spater 137; 1197 

Diocletian, Roman emperor 39, n,68; 

901; 1197 

Diogenes of Apollonia 314; 1197 
Diogenes of Sinope 619; 1197 
Diomede 5; 841; 844/; 1 197 
Dion ofNaplex lobl; 1183 
Adratjtus) 

Dionysus 835; 1197 
Dis Pater 2S7; 295; 304; ngy 
Discord; DLscordia ijjf; 1197 
Dives 21 
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Dodik, E. R. xud 
EXxU, Muciii xxxiii 
Domiducus 25B; 11^7 
Dofnind 39, d.68 

Domitian, Roman emperor 218; 900; 

1197 

Domitiuis 258^ 1198 
Donatists; Donatism xi; xii 
Dread 162; 170; raoo 

Earl, Donald xxix, n.io^ xxxl 

Edom s^e Esau 

Edom, son of Utaliom 737 

Educa 185; 257; 1220 (^v. Potina) 

Egeria 310; 1198 

Ehud 80J 

Eleizar, High Priest 8S3f; 1198 
Eleusinos iijo, 1198 
Eli 770; 779; 78tff; 846; tis5 
Elias ife Elijah 

Elie^er, Abraham’s steward 730 
Elijah^ Elias 81S; 863; 1035^ 1040^ tuip; 
1062 

Elisha 81S; 1062; [I73f; 1176 
Elizabeth 348; 8(9 
Emertnn, E. luciv, 0.7 
Ennius 78; 301; tigS 
Enoch, son of Oin 647ft; 668; 670f; 675; 
677 

Enoch, son of Jared 652; 6g8f; 673; 684; 
876 

Enos 654ff; 664; 669ft; 677 

Epaphus 8j6; t J98 

Ephraim 757f 

Epictetus 36jf; 366; 119S 

Epicurus; E,picureans 226; 247; 319; 454; 

582; 8S0; 910; irgS 
Epulones 2^2 
Eratus 828; i [98 

Erichthoniuz, king of Attica 834ff; ngS 
Erythraean Sibyl xxi; 433; 849; 85if 
Esau; Edom 19 r; 649; 664; 750; 751 f; 

754; 75S; 760; 825; 86a 
Esdras 874f 
Esther 874 
Ethan 793; 79S 
Euchanus rrzS; irgS 
Eudoxus 730; 1199 

Eugeni us, Flavius, Roman emperor 234; 
1199 

Euheitierus 352, 301; T199 
Europa 835; 1199 


Europs 824; ti99 

Eusebius Pamphifus, bishop of Caes;aTea 
724; 831; 833; 854; 861, 1199 
Eutychianus 907 

Eve xvi; xvii; 556; 6o7f; 610; 615; 621; 

623; 648; 665; 669f 
Evodius 1130; 1199 
Ezekiel S69f 
Ezra Bigf; io2q 

Fabius, Quintus 10; 1199 
Fabricii 91 

Fabneius, Gaius 222; 1199 

Faith, Fides ibgf; 1199 

Faunns 170; 319; 84of; 1200 

Faustulus 848; 1200 

FauStuS the Mauichaean 687f; 726; 759; 

1200 

Fear 162; 170; 1200 

Felicity i64f; ibvft; 187; 27if; 285; 1200 
Fe$sona 168; 1200 
Fever 67; 106; 134; 16a; 170; law 
Figgis, J. N. xxiii 

Fimbria, Gains Flavius loof; [36; 1200 

Firmns xiii 

Flacctanut 849; 1200 

Flamen Dialis 68 

Flamen Martialis 68 

Flamen Quirinalis 68 

Flora 90; 153; 1200 

Florentius 1127; 1200 

Forculus 153; 232; 1201 

Fortin, Er L, xxxii 

Fortnita Barbata [58; 240; 12O1 

Fortuna Muliebris 165; 1201 

Fortune, Fortuna 158; 164!; 184; 273f; 

1201 

Frend, W, H. C. xxxn 
FrUtesca 16S; 1201 
Fulgotia 263; 1201 
Furius Catnillus see Marcus Furius 
CamiJlus 

Gaidad 675 

Gains Servilius 135; taoj 
Galaad 757 

Galli, the 58; 354; 396; 298; 1201 
Ganymede 300; 838; 1201 
Gaudentius 907; 1201 
Gehazi iT73f 
Gemini, consuls 906; laai 
Genii 276; laoi 
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Genius ^84; 287; laoi 

Gilson, E. xxxii 

Gnacus Manlius T19; 120if 

Gog and Magog 993 f 

Goigon, the 837’, 1202 

Gracchi 77, 81; laoi 

Gracchus, Gaius Scmpronius i3af; 1202 

Gracchus, Tiberius Sempronius 132; 

I2DZ 

Gratian, Roman emperor 233; i 2 oz 
Gregory VII, pope xtiv 
Gulosus 1123; 1202 

HabakkuL 861 

I ladrian, Roman emperor 179; 1202 
Hagar; Agar 56S; 636f, 734 f, 748 
Haggai Siyf; 870; 874; 888; 894 
Ham 694F, 697!?; 701; 717 
Hannah 77of, 773f, 776; 77Sf 
Hannibal 125; i27f; 130; 179; 1202 
Haran 718 

Health, Salus 134; 1202 

Hcaly, John xKxiii 

Heber 700; 71 if; 7141!; 877 

Hecate 955^; 1203 

Helen 134; 1203 

Helcnus 423; 1203 

Helle 837; i2i 8 Phryxus) 

Hera 4a3f 

HeracMnis 247; 1203 
Hercules 5, n.7; 66f; 105; 170; 17b; 253; 
319: 830; 835fr; 845; 936; 11 ri; 1117; 
1135; ii 03 

Hermann, bishop of Metz Ts*i\ 

Hermes, see Mercury 

Herod Sgof; 901 

Heroes 276; 1203 

Heros, son of Hera 423; 1203 

Hesperius 1126; 1203 

Hesychius, bishop ofSalona 973; 1203 

llezekiah 403; S48ff; Ssjf; io6if 

Hippocrates iS9f; 192; 1124; 1203 

Hoare, F, R. ixxi 

Holofemes 719 

Homer 95; [74; 181; 198; 359; 36S; 650; 

1061; 1115; 1203 
ffomogyrus 828; 1204 
Honorius, consul 907. 1204 
Honorius, Roman emperor 907; 1204 
Honos 168; 173; 1204 
Hophni 7S2 
Horace 6; 213; T204 


Horatii no; 112; 1204 

Hortensitis 121; 1204 

Hosea 855f 

Hoshea S49 

Hostilina 153; 1104 

Hostilius set Tullus Hosiilius 

Hyperbolas 60; 1204 

Hyreanus 890; 1185 (r.u. Alexander (2)) 

lamblichus 330; r2a4f 

lasus, king of the Argives 830; 1205 

Icams 837; 1196 (5 ti. Daedalus) 

Inachus, king of the Argives 825!; 1205 
Innoeentia T124; 1205 
Innocentius iizitf; 1205 
Ino 839; 1205 

Intercidooa 258; i225f (j.t. Silvaous) 
lo 826; [205 
Iphigenia 845; 1205 
IrcDieus, citizen of Hippo 1129; 1205 
Isaac 637f; 661; 664; 718; 737; 743^; 

73iff; 75S; 760; 823; 862; 878 
Isaiah 853, 855; S58; 806; 1032 
Iscah 718 

Ishmacl 637f; 664; 735; 737; 745; 748 
Isis 3s6f; 409; 826f, 876; 878f; 1201; 

Israel nrr Jacob 

IttTducai7t; 1197 Domiducus) 
Jabal 669 

Jacob 191; 588; 649; 661; 664; 672; 71s; 

72S; 75if; 754; 7S5; 756^; 825ff; 878 
James, Saint, brother of John 901; 1103 
Janus 102; 104; 137; 170; 260; zbgf; 273f; 

276ff; 286; 289; 299; 303f; 1205 
japheth 694!!; 7oof; 711; 716 
Jared 658 
Jephtha 34 

Jeremiah 765; 854^ 867f; 886; 962 
Jeroboam S17; S18; 855 
Jerome, Saint 831; 833; 861; 884; 1023; 
1029; T2 o6 

Job 15; 36; S93; 1010; n75 
Joel 856, gbof 

John the Saptist xwii; 74; 792; 8i9f; 

S96; 905 

John, hermit, of Egypt 233; 1206 
John, Saint 774 
Joktati 716 

Jonah 23; 856; 86of; 886f 
Joseph 757f; 76of; Sifff; 878 
Joshua, son of Nun 717^ 761 f; 763; 767; 
833fi 837; 849; io6rf 
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Josiah 803; 867 
Jottura 855f 

Jovian, Flavius, Roman emperor 180, 

Jovius g07 
Jubal 66g 

Judah ^49; 664; 75^^^; S18 
Judas Iscarior 27; Sogf; 973 
Judas Maccabeus 889 
Jude, Saini: 876 

Jugatinus, god of marriage: T58; 2^8; 

1206 

Jugahmi^, ^od of mountain terraces 152, 

JuJjan 'the Apostate^ Roman emperor 
3txv; lyg; 228; 233; 902; 1206 
Julius Froculus 113; 120^ 

Junft 6ff; 92; io7f; iS4Jff; 170, 0,24; 208; 
321; 254; afij; 269; 271; 28a; 286fF; 
396; 303; 3ig; 433; 833, 1206 
Jupiter 8’, 38J; 64, 68; 84; 93, 95; io6f; 
rogf; 114; laof; 136; 153^; 165; r 67 f, 
J70; 170, n.24; i7if; i74f; i77fr; igS; 
ioSf; 2i8; 334; 152; 354; 263 f; i6g; 
271; ^79; 284(1'; 295f; 301; 303; 

319; 359; 41a; 830; 833; 835; *38; 

841; H8i; 953, 95s; 1025; [2o6f; 
additional titles of 281 if; 842; isobf 
JustitUiS i49f 1307 
Juventas 158; i7if; ]78f; 240; 1207 

Ketuuh 740f; 747f; 754 
Kronns 291; IZ07 

Laban 754 
Labdon 845 

Labco 63; 66; 134; 331; 384; 1170; 1207 

Laebanttus 85 (f; 1207 

Lactumus 153, 1307 

Ladius 78; 1207 

Jjmbot, Dom Cl. jitii 

I.amech 65if; 659; 669; ^>73ff 

Lampares, king of Assyria 840:; 1207 

J^aomedon 95; 1207 

Larentina 253; 1207 

Lares 276; 1208 

I.atinus 841; 845f, IZ08 

Latona 838; [208 

Lavere, G, J- 

I jvinia 846; 1226 (s,Tf, Siivius) 

Lazarus, figure in parable 1067 
Lazarus, raised to life by Jesus 599 


fjto, priest, of Egypt 319; 358; 11S5 (t.w. 

Alexander (1)) 

Lfcpidus 139; iao8 
Ineucippus S25; 1208 
Leucothea ite Ino 
Ixvana 158; 1208 

Liber 157; 169; 238f; 357' ^^^f; 374; 287; 

29if; 298; 319; 835; 83S; i2oS 
Libera 157; 257; ifigf; agi; 1208 
Libya S36, ngi Busiris) 

Limetitinus 153; 252; laor 
Linus 839; S75; 1208 
Livy xxi; 84; Jor; 1209 
Lot; Lot’s wife 402; 7i8f; 725^'; 729; 
742 f 

Lubcntiiia 152; 1209 
Lucan tq 8; 136; 416; 1209 
Lucitia 157; 167; (85; 1213 (r.!?* Mena) 
Lucius Opimtus, 133; 1209 
Ludus Pontim S5; 1209 
Ludus Quintus Gnciimaius, Luehrs 
Qpinctiufi 

Lucius Satuminus 135; r20g 
Ludus Titus 84; 1209 
Lucius Valerius 222; 1209; 1222 
Publius Valerius) 

Lucretia 29; 3of; 3 S; 70; 1 ^ 5 ; ” 7 i 1^*9 
Lucretius: Spurius Lucretius 
Tridpitinm irS; 1209 
Lucullus, bishop of Stnita 1128; laog 
Lucullus, Ludus Licinius T70; r20i9f 
Luke, Saint 973 
Luna 170: 287; 1210 
Lux [70; [2T0 

Lycaeus B42; 1210, a^ epithets of Jupiter 
and Pan 842; ino 
Lycurgus 69; 412; 1210 
Lymphs 169; 185; 23Sf; 1210 

Machir 757f 
Mahalaleet 656 
Maia 830; 12io 

Malachi 682; Btgf; 870fr; 874; 1029; 

Mallius Theodorus 907; jiro 
Mamythos S29; mo 
Manasseh 757f; 853 
Abincrnus, Gaius HostiJius 131; 1210 
Manichaeans; Manichaeism x; xi; xxx; 

33; ^64; 468; 478; 588f 

Mamurna 258; raio 
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Marathus, kiti^ of the Sicyonians S34; 
1211 

Marcellinus xii; Aiii; 3; 51; 1211 
Maroellus, MdrCus lO; 110; 121T 
Marcus Fulvius 133; [211 
Marcus Furius Camilius 70; 120; i^t; 
220; 1211 

Marcus HoratiuS Pulvtllus 118; 221; 12 ii 
Marcus Livius Drusus 135; 1211 
Marica [2i 1 

Manus 81 ff; 100; i35f; i38f; 228; 234; 

12Ilf; iht younger 136; 1212 
Mark, Saint 973 
Markus, R, A. xxnu 
Mars <>S; 97f; i56f; r68; 170; 170,11,24; 
]7if; i78f; 186; 188; 217; 230; 263; 
271; zS+fF; 368; S32f; 847f; 1212 
MartiiJis 1212 

Martin, R. xxxii 
Mary MagdaJene 583 
Mary, Mother of Qirist 732; 806 
Mathusael 675 

Matthew, Saint 672; 763; 973; 1182 
Matthias 973 
Matuta 153; 1212 

MaximUn, Roman emperor 901; 1212 
Maximinus *Thrax’, (aius Julius Vcnis, 
Rornan emperor 901; 1212 
Maximinus, bishop of Sinita 1126; 1212 
Maximus, Roman emperor 1212 
Mebnthus 846; 1212 
Melantomice 830; 1213 
MeEchizedeL 729; 784; 8o7f; 815; 87a; 
993; 1Q19 

Melicertes 839; 1205 (f-u. Ino) 

Meltona 186; 1212 
Mena 157; 269; 1213 
MeneJaus 97; 1213 
Mens 168; 2?i; 1213 
Mercury 157; 167; 170, n,24; 252; 284^; 
300; 3 ii 7 ; 37S; 1213; Hermes 

T hsmegistu^ 34sffi ^7^; 1203 
Memla, Lucius Cornelius 136; 1213 
Messapus 826; 1213 
MeteHus 83; 124; 242; 1213 
Methusael 669 

Methuselah 6g2fF; 657; 659; 673 
Mevia 67 s 
Micah 86of 
Mikah 718 

Minerva 6; lOi; ijgff; 167; 170, n.24i 


221; 263; 27if; 287f; 303; 36S; S.ioff; 
S 3 Sf; 13 

Minos 835; 1199 Europa) 

Mithridates 84; 131; 1213 
Mizraim 699; 701; 717 
Mnestheus 845; 1213 
Modesty 166; 1213 
MomigUano. A. xxkil 
Mommsen, T- E, xxJtii 
Monica, Saint (Augustine's mother) x 
Moses 328; 402f; 412; 568; 622; 661; 690; 
703; 7(>'fr; 7<>3; 765; 7^i 790; 

S33f; 863; 875f; 87B; 1034; 1036, 1135 
Mother, Great, of the gods 254f; 287f; 

296fr; 300; 304; 416; 1195 
Mucius Scaevola, Gaius xxv; 166; aig; 
220; 1214; Quintus i37f; 140; i76f; 
1214 

Murcia 163; 1214 
Musaeus S39; 875; 1214 
Mutunus 138; 1221 (i.r. Priapus) 

Naamah 66g; 673 
Naaman 1173 
Naenia 2^; 1214 
Naevius, Gnaem 60; 64; 1214 
Nahof 712; 718; 713; 747 
Nahum 86if 

Nathan 768; 791; 793; 800 
Nathaniel 735 
Neoplatonism x 

Neptune iS; 95; 154; 157; 170, n.24; 185; 
263; 278; 287; 293; 295; 304; 83if; 

Nero, Roman emperor ixv; 224; 228; 

goof; 1008; 1214 
Nigidius 190; i2i4f 
Nimrod hgSf; 702f; 716 
Ninus i49fF; 699; 712, 724^ 822fF, 847; 
849; 1073; 1215 

Ninus, also called Ninyas 824; 1215 
Noah 648; figaf; 66ofT; bdff; 668; 672; 
674ff; 685ff; 69if; 694f; fegyf; 701; 

7o6f; 711 ff; 717^ 73of; 732; 763; «49i 
S76; 942 

Nodotus igj; 1215 

Numa Pompilius 69; loaff; io6f; 109; 

*70; aoSi 3 iof; 3 i 8 f; 853; 856; 

T215 

Numetia 158; 1215 
Numitor 98; fl47f; 1215 
Numitorius, Gaius 136; t2ig 
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Nvinpha l8$ 

Obidiah S6if 

OcUvitJIS, Gnaeus 136; 1215 
Oedipus 837; 1215 
Ogygufi S3of; 1061; 1215 
Olympias, moth{;r of Alexander the 
Gtitit 358; S12; 1185 
O’Meara, John xiii, n.j; xinif 
Oneiis, king of Assyria 846, 1215 
Ops 167; 170; aqry; 1215 
Ortus 271; 287; 291; 29$; 1216 
Origen 478f’ 690; 1077; II16 
Orpheus 839; 852; 875^ iii6 
Orthopolis, king of the Sicyonians 829; 
1216 

OsirU 262; 356f; 409; i2ili 

Pallas 105; 1216 

Pallor 261 

Panic 261 

Panthus 7; 1216 

Paolucei, H. n.5; Ynxii 

Paris 96; 98f; 115; [2i6 

Patdana 153; 1216 

Patricius (Augustine's father) x 

Paul, Saint xvi; ixv' 42I' 724; 729; 78S; 

832; 901; 973; 1004 
Paulinus, bishop of Nola 17; 1216 
Paulus and Palladia 1132; 1216 
Paventia 15S; 1216 
Fecunia 16S; 173^ 272^ 1217 
Pegasus 837' 1190 Bellcrophon}; 

1202 (r.t;. Gorgon) 

Pelagia^ Saint 39, n.68 
Pelagians; Pelagianism xi 
Felasgus S45: 1217 
Peleg 700; 71 if; 7i4ff 
Pcicus 134; HS3 (j-D, Achilks); 1197 
(j.Tf. Discord) 

Pellonia 168; 1217 

Feriander of Corinth 854; 1225 (r.n. 

Seven Sages) 

Pericles 60; 1217 
Peripatetics 361 f; 364; 366; 922 
Perseus, Greek hero 83S; 1217 
Perseufi, king O'f Macedon loj; 1217 
Persius, poet and Stoic philosopher S7f; 
1217 

Pertunda 258f; 1217 

Peter, Saint 148; 591; 597; 61 0 ; 901; 904; 
9o6f 


PetTonia 1130; 1217 
Phares 864 
Phegous 823; 1217 
Philip of Macedon 62; iai7f 
Philus 77; 1218 
Phineas 782 
Phoebus 7; 1218 
Phoenix 8; 1218 
Phorbas 830; 1218 
Phoroncus S25; 831; 1218 
PKotinus 956; IZ18 
Ptiy^xus S37; 1218 
Picus 170; 261; 319; 83gf; laiS 
Pilumnus 358; i 335 f (i.r, Silvamis) 
Pittacus of Mitylene 854; 1225 (j.f. 
Seven Sages) 

Plato xviii; xxii; xxvi; 34f; 58; 66fT; 164; 
281; 3 ' 53 > i'if; 3 Hf; 327^^ 33s; 
338f; 343f; 3^2; 371; 379 ; 3 ^ 7 ; 393 ; 
4 <i 5 ; 432; 43 S; 437; 43811; 474!!; 481; 
514; 517; S 2 *> 53 S; 539; 557^^; 844; 
875; 912; 1059; itjhff; 1141; ii67ff, 
1218 

Platonists 3i8flf; 329ff; 341 ff; 359 f; 362; 
366f; 372f; 37Sf; 379; 384; 3S7; 389!!, 

394; 410; 415; 4J9,4Mff; 435; 438^^"; 
44*; 53<*; 53 *; 538; ssgf; s8s; s8S; 

589; 1047; 1071; iit8; iijbff 
Plautus 60; 64; 1061; 1218 
Piemmeus, king of the Sicyonians 829; 
1218 

Pliny, Gaiua, "the Elder’ 6sof; 655; 1219 
Plotinus x; xxvi; 330; 371; 382; 393; 

413f; 425; +39; 1219 
Pluto 68; 154; ts7; 254; J04; 1219 
Polemo 912; izig 
Polyphides S45; 1219 
Pomona 173: t86; 1219 
Pompey loyf, 139, 229; 233; 890; 1219 
Fompilius set Numa Pompilius 
Fomponius 163; 1220 
Poncitianus xi 
Populonia 263; IZ20 
Porphyry xxvi; 299; 330; 403fr; 421; 

423^; 43 ofi 433; 437 ff; 44 *; 53 t>; 5 *S; 
9S3ff; 9S7f; 1025; T141; 1167; 116911; 
1220 

Porsenna, Lars 208; 220; 1220 
Posidonius i89f; 194; 1210 
Possidius, Saint xxxi; 1128; 1220 
Postumius S4r; 1220 
Patina 158; 185; 257; t22o 
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Pnejectus tt^S; 1210 
Pr»estii\tms 644; 1220 
Prenu 25Sf; i2zi 
Priam 5f, 95; i22i 

Priapus 67; TsSf; 170; 185; 252; i^Sf; 
298; (221 

Procus; Procas 847; 856; 1221 
Prometheus 829; 878; 1221 
Proaerpine iS3f; 157; 15+; 291 f; 295; 

297; 304; 1221 

ProtasLUE and Gervasius, martyrii hit; 

1126; 1221 
Proteus 406; 1221 

Ptolemy: Ptolemy II Philadelphia 3i7f; 
6570 £83; 889; 1211; Ptolemy Soter 
883; 889; 1221; Ptolemy V Ppjphanes 
8Sg^ 1121 

Fubliui Valerius Publicok iiSfT; 1222 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus rszf; tzz 2 
Pyrrhus, son of Achilles 108; 1222 
Pythagoriis, Pythagoreans 247; 310; 313; 
3i6f; 325; 854; 875; 1222 

Quiet; Quits i6if; 1222 
Quintius Cindmiatus sa Cincinnatus, 
Lucius Quinctius 
Quintus ServiliuB 120; 1232 
Quirinus 68; 1222 

Radagaisus, king of the Goths a3of; 1222 
Rebekah 747; 749 825 
Reguli 91 

Regttlus, Marcus Atilius xk\; 23fT; 36; 

S2r; 124; iZSf; 22Tf; 1222 
Rehoboam 789; 817; 847 
Remus 48; 107; 640; 1223 
Restitutus 627; 1223 
Reu 712 

Rhadatnanthus 835; 1199 (i.t?. Europa) 
Rhea, Rive* Silvia; also called Ilia S47; 
1213 

Robigo [68; 1223 

Romulus Kiiv; 48; 66fr; 76; 97flr; roz; 
io6f; log; naff; i48f; 170; 261: 319; 
S37; 640; S47f; 849; Bsif; 856; 875; 
Kii; iiisff; nig; 1135; 1223 
Rumitia 158- 167; 185; 263; 1223 
Runcina 153; 1223 
Rusina [52; 1223 
Rusor 2961; [18; 

Sabdhus 425; 462; 1223 


Salacia 154; 157; 263; 293; 1214 {s.v. 

Neptune) 

Salah 700; 712 

Sallust 9, 69; 71 ft; 7frfT; 8i; 96; l03f; 

Ill; 116; iiRf; lagf; aoKf; 211; 27a; 
371; 823; 1223 
Samson 34; 39; 845 

Samuel 765; 770; 772; 779fF; 786f; 79O; 
846 

Sancus, also called Sanctus 846; 1233 
Saphrus 8zg; 1224 

Sarah; Sarai 568; 637f; 649; 71S; 723; 

72sf, 734ff; 740f; 743f; 747f; 825 
Sardanapalus; Asshur; Assur-bani-pal 76; 
1224 

Sarpedon 835; jigg b,tj, Europa) 

Saturn 155; 157, 168, [70; 177; 252; 255; 
269f; 274; 280; 284; 286; 289; 290; 
29if; 3Di; 319; 839r; 1224 
Saturninus, bishop of Uzali 1123; 1224 
Saul, former name of Saint Paul 794f; 
got 

Saul, king of Israel 732; 761; 763; 765; 

770; 7£5ff; 795; 846 
Scaevolae 91; artJ ae Mucius Scaevola 
Sceptidsm x 

Scipio; P. Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus 
Africanus Minor xiii; tof; 63ff; 76ff; 
113; 130; 229; 424; 95of; 1224; P, 
Cornelius Scipio Nasica 44: 55, [214; 
P- Cornelius Scipio Nasica Corculum 
45ffi 7L 12^4! P‘ Cornelius Scipio 
Africanus Major 60; 64; lagf; 130; 
1224; Gn. Cornelius Sdpio Catvus 60; 
64; 1224 
Scorpio 286 
Scullard, H. H. xxxii 
Segeda iS2f; 173; 186; 228; 1234 
Seia 152; 1224 
^select gods’ 268 
Semiramis 833f; 1223 
Seneca, Lucius Annaeus [98; 26iff; [325 
Sentia 158; 1225 

Sentinus 269^ 1232 Vitumnus) 
Serapis rer Apis 
Sertorius, QuintUB 139; 1225 
Serug 7(2 

Servius TuIIus 114; 1225 

Seth 648; 6gi; bs4fr; bbjf; b68ff; ty72; 

674^; ^4; *86 

Severus, bishop of Milevis 1051; 1225 
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Severus, Septunius, Romin emperor 900; 

IU5 

Sextus, Tarquinius 29; I 30 q (r.v. 

LucrtHa); luS 
Shem boid; 6gqfl; 71 li 7i3ff 
Silvanus 257r; 1225 
Simeon 34B; 772; 819 
Simplicianus xi; 438; 1226 
SmaUey, Beryl xiv, n.4 
Socrates 314?, 317; 332f; 358; 596; 875; 

88 [; 1226 
Sol 170; 187^ T326 

Solomon 413; 517; 606; 767; 769; 7891!; 
79gf; 801; 8i2tr; 8i6f; 847; 853; 888; 
968; 1032 

Solon 69; 854; 1226 
Speusippus 329; 122^ 

Sphinx, the 837; 1226 
Spinensis 168; 1226 
Spurius Maelius 120; 1226 
Statilinus 167; 1227 

Stephen, the proto-mart} r 722; 724; 768; 
901; ttlSflT; (132 

Sterces, also called Stercutius 840; 1218 
(i.f, Picus) 

Schenelas, also called Stheneleus or 
Sthendus 830; t 227 
Stimub 158; 162; [227 
Stoics; Stoicism iSt; l98f; 203f; 319; 

322; 36 [f; 364ff; 582; 393; 596; 8R0; 
911; 91S; 922 

Strabo, Peripatetic philosopher 261 

Strenia 158; 163; 1227 

Subigus 258f; 1227 

Sulla, Ludus Cornelius 73; 8if; 84fF; 

loof; I35fl[; 234; 1227 
Summatius 172; 1227 
Symmachus 884; 1227 

Tantalus 838; [227 
Tantanes 845; 1228 
Tarquin: Taiquinius Superbus 2g; 70; 
72; iJ4ff; 208; 211; 2(9; 416; 855; 
122S; Tarquinius Priscus 106; 114: 

171; i 79 ;*S 3 i*(^; liiS 
TarutJus 253; 1228 
Tasker, R, V, G. ixxiii 
Taurus 286 

Tellumo 156, 296; 1228 
Tellus I5gf; aqgflf; 303; 304 [228 
Tclxion, kin(r of the Sicyoniana 824!; 
1228 


Terah 712; 7i7ff; 733 
Terence 58; 595; 6z8; 925; 1228 
Terentianus 242; 1228 
Terendus 309 

Terminus 157; I7if; 178!; 228; 276f; 

279; 1228 
Terra isgf; 1228 

Teitulltan, Quintus Septimius Florens 
26S; 1228 
TeSelle, E. xtiii 

Thales 313; 319; 852; 854; 875; 1229 
Theodosius I, Roman emperor xii; xxviii; 
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